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STUDIES IN STEREOTYPES: V. FAMILIARITY AND THE 
KERNEL OF TRUTH HYPOTHESIS* 


* e 
Department of Psychology, American University of Beirut . 


E. Terry ProrHro AnD Levon H. MELIKIAN 


A. THE PROBLEM ly 7 Q iee 


The effect of increased familiarity on the content of national stereotypes 
has been explored little, although other factors affecting stereotypes have 
been investigated extensively. Thus it has been amply demonstrated that 
stereotypes of national groups will change as political, social, and economic 
circumstances change. In reporting a nine-nation survey of stereotypes con- 
ducted by UNESCO, Buchanan (1) concluded that stereotypes follow and 
rationalize relations between nations. Klineberg’s survey of studies of stereo- 
types led him to suggest (3, p. 118) that “the image changes in accordance 
with economic and political conditions.” This suggestion was supported both 
by long range historical surveys and by studies covering comparatively brief 
war periods. But such an explanation of stereotypes is incomplete. 

Do stereotypes also contain a “kernel of truth’? That is, are there charac- 
teristics of the stereotyped group which influence the image? The oft-quoted 
study of La Piere (4) demonstrates that a stereotype may be at variance with 
contemporary facts about the group stereotyped and that stereotypes are 
not necessarily true. Vinacke (9) argues, however, that cultural groups do 
differ, and that stereotypes—for all their limitations—often generalize some 
actual cultural traits. We agree with Vinacke that stereotypes may reflect 
the “social stimulus value” of an ethnic group as well as characteristics of 
the individuals holding stereotypes or the state of politico-economic relations 
between groups. The fact that Americans, Europeans, and Arabs have simi- 
lar stereotypes of some groups (5) suggests that those groups do have char- 
acteristic stimulus values. The stereotype of Germans, for example, can be 
recognized by subjects from three continents. Inasmuch as different groups 
of subjects have different cultural backgrounds and different political and 
economic relations with Germany, the similarity in the stereotype would 
seem to indicate something about Germans and their behaviour. Germans, 


*Received in the Editorial Office on June 27, 1953, and moved forward in publica- 
tion rank in accordance with our present policy oft immediate publication for se- 
lected foreign intercultural studies. e 
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give stereotyped impressions of themselves even though the persons holding 
the stereotype recognize wide individual differences among Germans. 

It ĉan be argued against the cross-cultural evidence for the “kernel of ~ 
truth” hypothesis that certain types of propaganda are also cross-cultural. 
Communist propaganda is international in scope, the American cinema has 
world-wide distribution, and many other agencies for the transmission of 
stereotypes are found throughout the civilized world. Hence the similarity 
of different people’s stereotype of one group could be attributed to something 
other than the behaviour of members of the group. If this explanation were 
valid, then cross-cultural similarity of a stereotype could be a function of 7 
contact with the stereotype rather than contact with members of the group. 
Even so, however, there would remain the possibility that the stereotype 
originated from a nucleus of truth and that it can be perpetuated only be- 
cause it does not differ sharply from everyday perceptual data. Vinacke’s 
Hawaiian subjects, for example, could hardly be persuaded through the 
cinema or other propaganda that the Shylock stereotype applied to Samoans. 

Another technique for determining whether members of a certain group — 
have a distinctive’ “social stimulus value” is the longitudinal approach. If the 
image of a national group changes as contacts with members of that group 
increase and other factors remain constant, then it can be asserted that the 
social stimulus value of the members of the group stereotyped produced the 
change. In this investigation we have applied such a technique to a study 
of the American image held by university students of the Arab Near East. 


B. Tue SETTING 


In May, 1951, a study was made of the stereotypes held by university 
students in the Near East (7). The usual Katz and Braly technique was 
used, with subjects selecting the five adjectives most typical of each of sev- 
eral national groups. The stereotype of Americans held by our subjects was 
similar to that held by Europeans. The most frequently chosen adjectives 
were “rich,” “industrial,” “democratic,” “materialistic,” “mercantile,” and 
“practical.” A subsequent study (6) of the stereotypes held by business men 
in the same Near Eastern city yielded similar results. Between May, 1951, 
and December, 1952, the number of Americans in this city increased marked- 
ly. Both governmental and private enterprise contributed to the influx. 
The U. S. Technical Coöperation Administration (Point IV) and U.S. In- 
formation Service reached full operational strength during this period, and 

' the U. S. Consulate was raised to an embassy. The vast majority of the 
Americans have settled in Ras Beirut, the quarter of the city in which the 
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American University is located. Then, from 26 November to 1 December, 
1952, Division Two of the United States Sixth Fleet was in the Beirut þar- 
bor. According to official estimates “more than 5000 men had shore Jeave” 
during that period (8). The facilities of the American University were 
open to naval personnel, and a large but undetermined number came to the 
campus to engage in athletic activities, sightseeing, etc. 

It was felt that the increased number of American residents, together with 
the large number of young American visitors, might affect the stereotype of 
Americans held by students residing in this city. The events certainly pre- 
‘sented an opportunity to test the hypothesis that increased familiarity would 
affect a stereotype. It should be noted that American foreign policy in 1951 
and 1952, as it affected the Arab world, was a continuation of the policy of 
1949 and 1950. Thus the political and social factors did not change during 
the period under consideration. Ratification of Point IV agreements by the 
Lebanese. parliament did not occur until after the completion of this study. 
Consequently the effect of Point IV projects themselves is not revealed by 
our investigation. 

C. PROCEDURE 


During the first week of December, 1952, the stereotypes of 107 Arab 
students at this university were ascertained. Selection of subjects and pro- 
cedure employed in determining stereotypes were the same as those in the pre- 
vious study in this same university (7). Entire classes of Sophomore stu- 
dents were used. A mimeographed questionnaire of the Katz and Braly type 
was presented to the subjects, who selected from a list of 99 adjectives the 
five which best characterized each of these groups: Americans, English, 
Jews, Japanese, and Germans. There were two reasons for studying several 
stereotypes other than that of Americans. First, we did not wish to empha- 
size to our subjects the fact that our principal interest was in the image of 
Americans. Second, we wished to see whether other stereotypes had changed 
since the first study, as a check on the reliability of our technique and on 
the absence of unnoticed independent variables. 

It should be noted that the data for this study were gathered immediately 
after the departure of the United States Sixth Fleet. 


D. REsULTS 
Adjectives which our subjects assigned to the five national groups are shown 
in Table 1. Also shown is the frequency with which the 1951 subjects se- 
lected those same, or equivalent, adjectives. 
The stereotype of the Germans held, by our subjects i is almost identical 
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with that held by the earlier subjects. Of the 10 adjectives chosen most 
frequently, nine were identical with those chosen before. The adjective “dis- 
ciplined” was chosen by our subjects and not by those in 1951. This term, 
however, is quite close to “strong-willed” and “doctrinnaire,” both of which 


TABLE 1 
ADJECTIVES Assicned Most FREQUENTLY TO Five Nationa. Groups (Numners REP- 
RESENT PERCENTAGES; 1951 DATA IN PARENTHESES) 


Americans 


English 


68 rich (54) 80 politic, diplomatic (64) 
49 industrial (35) 49 conservative (27) 
48 democratic (35) 43 wiley, shrewd (36) 
45 iable 38 silly (20) 
38 materialistic (23) 37 disciplined (13) 
37 superficia! 29 intelligent (30)* 
35 practical (18) 26 strong-willed (13)* 
34 jolly 25 selfish (27)* 
28 simple 25 hypocritical (17)* 
27 athletic (11) 24 nationalistic 
22 humanitarian (12) 
18 mercantile (19) Japanese 
58 self-sacrificing (55) 
Germans 47 industrial (30) 
65 militaristic (44) 45 courageous (24) 
63 strong-willed (25) 45 nationalism (21) 
60 intelligent (43) 35 strong (30) 
56 strong (34) 33 energetic 
43 courageous (24) 32 superstitious 
43 industrial (27) 30 doctrinnaire (13)* 
39 nationalistic (20) 29 militaristic (28) 
38 disciplined 27 strong-willed (16) 
34 doctrinnaire (30) 
29 scientific (29) Jews 
68 hypocritical (38) 
63 stingy (48) 
52 mean (21) 
47 mercantile 
46 rich (33) 
42 selfish 
41 base (58) 
40 treacherous (15) 
33 materialistic (27) 
31 sectarian 


*Adjective assigned in 1951 study similar but not identical. 


were chosen in the earlier study. 
German stereotype is a reliable one. 


The picture of Jews has also changed little. 
“selfish,” and “sectarian” 


The evidence is quite strong that the 


The terms “mercantile,” 


are the only new ones appearing in the first 10 


adjectives, and these fit readily into the overall “Shylock” stereotype. The 


1951 subjects also characterized Jews as persecu 


ted, dishonest, and criminal. 
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Our subjects chose these adjectives as frequently as did the 1951 group, but 
they selected other terms even more frequently than these. These three 
ranked in the second 10 in order of preference. The stereotype of the few, 
then, is virtually unchanged. S 

The stereotype of the Japanese is also quite similar in each of the two 
studies. Eight of the first 10 choices were the same. Two new adjectives— 
“energetic” and “superstitious” —appeared in this study, but these fit into 
the old stereotype of a strong willed, courageous, industrial people who are 
singularly self-sacrificing. The adjectives which ranked 9th and 10th in the 
“1951 study (“principled” and “mercantile” ) ranked 11th and 15th in this 
study. 

The stereotype of the English is also little altered. “The five adjectives se- 
lected most frequently by our subjects were a part of the earlier stereo- 
type. Although the next four adjectives in the list were not frequently select- 
ed in 1951, these terms seem to be rough equivalents of those which were 
chosen then. The present subjects selected “Gntelligent,” “strong-willed,” 
“selfish,” and “hypocritical,” and the former subjects chose “shrewd,” “‘dis- 
ciplined,” “egoistic,” and “deceitful.” The stereotype seems to be about the 
same in the two studies. 

For four of the groups, then, the stereotype is virtually the same. The 
stereotype of Americans however has changed during this interval. While 
much of the picture remains the same, four new adjectives were chosen quite 
frequently by our subjects. These four are “sociable,” “superficial,” “jolly,” 
and “simple.” None of these four were chosen before, but they are 
today fairly well agreed upon. These new terms do not contradict the old 
stereotype, but seem to represent newly-discovered traits which are in addi- 
tion to the old ones. If students selected adjectives in a chance fashion, then 
each adjective would be chosen about five per cent of the time. The possi- 
bility that one of these four adjectives, chosen no more often than chance 
in the 1951 sample, would chance to be chosen 28 per cent to 45 per cent 
of the time by the 1952 sample is quite remote. Probability is much less 
than .001. 

E. Discussion 

The similarity of the stereotype of Germans, Jews, English, and Japanese 
held by two groups of students selected from the same university at different 
times indicates that the Katz and Braly technique for determining stereo- 
types is a reliable one. The expanded stereotype of Americans found among 
the 1952 subjects suggests that the increased familiarity with Americans has 
produced the change. Increased contact with Americans caused these stu- 
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dents in the Near East to begin to think of them as sociable, jolly, super- 
ficial, and simple. Whereas the adjectives previously selected are more in the 
nature of characterization of a nation, these new terms relate more directly 
to personality. 

Can it be concluded that Americans are actually sociable,-etc., inasmuch 
as their presence has produced this impression? If Americans have such a 
“social stimulus value,” do these adjectives represent a “kernel of truth” 
about Americans? In answering these questions we must first recognize that 
this change in stereotype has been wrought in only one group which has a 
unique relationship to America. Only if Americans were shown to have the 
same effect on many different groups could we arrive at a definite statement 
of their stimulus value. 

Before World War II American contact with Near Easterners was largely 
of a philanthropic and missionary nature. Americans were looked upon as 
favorably as were any outsiders. Then came the Arab-Israeli conflict. Since 
1945 it has been generally believed in the Arab Near East that American 
support made possible the existence of Israel and the obliteration of Palestine 
as an Arab state. Consequently it is probable that any impression which 
Arabs received of Americans would be colored by this belief and the atti- 
tude which it generates. The stereotyped impression obtained of Americans 
would be an impression which fits into a strong cognitive structure, and not 
merely a generalization arrived at by objective study of individuals’ be- 
haviour. It is therefore necessary to compare the impressions of our subjects 
with the impressions of other subjects of different cognitive structure if we 
are to reach any conclusions about social stimulus value or “kernel of 
truth.” 

Graham’s study (2) of the post-war American stereotype held by British 
subjects gives valuable information on the impressions which Americans left 
there after fairly extensive personal contact. His observations are especially 
significant because British political, social, and economic relationships with 
America are quite different from those of the Arab world. Graham’s sub- 
jects hold an image which is quite similar to that held by our subjects. Where- 
as the Arabs (both in 1951 and in 1952) thought of Americans as rich, 
industrial, democratic, practical, and humanitarian, the British thought of 
them as well-dressed and well-fed, enterprising and industrious, a tolerant 
mixture of many nationalities, stressing technical efficiency and preferring 
mechanization, warm-hearted and generous. The segment of the stereotype 
which existed in the Near East both before and after the 1951-52 influx 
of Americans seems to be about the,same as one part of the British stereo- 


x 
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type. The similarity of these characterizations by different peoples, and their 
resemblance to stereotypes found in other studies (5), demonstrates that here 
is an impression of Americans which is widely held in the civilized world 
and which remains intact even after extensive contact. It would seem jus- 
tifiable to argue that this stereotype constitutes a kind of socio-psychological 
truth, that it embodies the “social stimulus value” of Americans abroad. 
The new facets of the American stereotype which the Arabs acquired after 
increased familiarity with Americans can also be checked by cross-cultural 


no 


comparison. The adjectives “sociable,” “jolly,” “superficial,” and “simple” 


* were frequently selected in 1952, but completely ignored in 1951. Graham’s 


subjects would probably agree with the first two of these adjectives, for they 
referred to Americans as friendly, gregarious, hospitable, outspoken, and 
warm-hearted. Whether they would also accept the terms “simple” and 
“superficial” is less certain. On the one hand they think of American for- 
eign policy as revealing “Yankee shrewdness” but at the same time they be- 
lieve that “Americans are relatively uncultured and that America’s world 
leadership reflects . . . lack of those well-trained, well-educated leaders for 
which British world leadership has always been distinguished” (2, p. 539). 
While the British stereotype of Americans is not identical with this aspect 
of the Arab stereotype, it clearly has much in common with it. Americans 
impress both of these peoples as being amiable and friendly, and also give 
some impression of lack of depth. Here again the evidence points to the 
presence in the stereotype of a kernel which constitutes the social stimulus 
value of the stereotyped group. 

Such a conclusion raises several questions for future investigation which 
are outside the scope of this study. Is this stereotype more than a “socio- 
psychological truth?” Do other types of data bear out the belief that Ameri- 
cans are on the average richer, more interested in technical efficiency, etc., 
than the average civilized man? Secondly, are generalizations about Ameri- 
cans abroad applicable to Americans at home? Do qualified foreign observers 
notice these traits when they visit the United States? Finally, does the pres- 
ence of a kernel of truth in the American stereotype indicate that all stereo- 
types contain some truth? If not, then which stereotypes are less true than 
others? It would appear that a wide area in the investigation of stereotypes 
is as yet little touched by American social psychologists. 


F. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


Studies of stereotypes have generally neglected the characteristics of the 
group stereotyped as an independent vaxiable, and have concentrated on social 
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tension or personality dynamics as causes of stereotypes. In this study we 
investigated the effect on a national stereotype of increased familiarity with 
the stereotyped group when other factors remained fairly constant. 

The stereotype of Americans held by university students in the Near East 
had been obtained in May, 1951. In the year and a half following there was 
a great influx of Americans into the Near East, climaxed by a visit to the uni- 
versity community of a large number of persons from the U.S. Sixth Fleet. 
The stereotype of Americans and four other national groups held by Arab 

` Students was determined at the end of this period. Although the stereo- 
type of the other groups had not changed, that of Americans had been ex- 
panded to include several ‘new personality traits. Increased familiarity ap- 
parently produced this change. 

Comparison of the stereotype held by our subjects with that held by sub- 
jects of another culture who had likewise had opportunity to observe Ameri- 
cans revealed much agreement on imputed traits. Such agreement suggests 
that Americans generally have a characteristic stimulus value. Longitudinal 
and cross-cultural studies of national Stereotypes appear to be useful devices 
for the study of “basic personality type” or “national character.” 
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THE EFFECT OF STRONG NEGATIVE ATTITUDES ON THE 
PLACEMENT OF ITEMS IN A THURSTONE SCALE* 5 


Department of Psychology, American University of Beirut 


E. TERRY PROTHRO 


A. THE PROBLEM 

Scaling of items by the Thurstone method of equal-appearing intervals 
. traditionally has been thought of as being fairly independent of the attitudes 
of the judges. Recently, Hovland and Sherif (4) challenged this assump- 
tion. They used Negroes, pro-Negro whites, and “average” white students 
from six Southern colleges as judges and found differences in the way these 
groups sorted items from Hinckley’s scale of attitude toward the Negro. 
Individuals with strong favorable attitudes toward Negroes placed a large 
number of items at the unfavorable end of the scale. Items which had been 
rated as more or less “neutral” by other judges were particularly suscep- 
tible to this shift toward the negative extreme. ‘These results would seem 
to present a serious challenge to the assumptions underlying the Thurstone 
scaling procedure. 

In defense of the Thurstone scale, one might note that the ranking of the 
11 items by Negroes and by anti-Negro whites was quite similar in the 
Hovland-Sherif study (4, p. 829). The value of rho for these rankings is 
0.97. Indeed these two groups, of strongly opposed attitudes, rank the items 
in a fashion that differs more from Hinckley’s original ranking than from 
each other. Nevertheless, scale values of items did seem to be affected by 
judges’ attitudes, even though ranking of items was not. The displacement 
of items from Hinckley scale values was marked when the judges were 
Negroes or pro-Negro white subjects. The displacement of items when the 
judges were anti-Negro whites was much less noticeable, and the direction 
of displacement was not consistent. ‘The point of view espoused by Hov- 
land and Sherif (i.e., the “New Look”) would lead to the prediction that 
these prejudiced whites would consistently shift items toward the favorable 
end of the scale. Such a prediction was not borne out. In view of the fact 
that there were only 17 subjects in this last group, no clear conclusion can 
be drawn. Whether holding strong negative attitudes makes one more likely 
to judge items as favorable, is still an open question. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on November 18, 1954, and published immediately 
in accordance with our present policy fore selected foreign intercultural studies. 
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In this paper another attempt has been made to evaluate one aspect of 
the Thurstone scaling procedure. Do all strong attitudes affect item place- 
ment? Do judges with strong, unfavorable attitudes displace items toward 
the positive extreme? This investigation attempts to answer these questions 
and thereby to probe the degree to which the “New Look” prevails over the 
“rational” method proposed by Thurstone. 

An additional aim of this study is to determine whether items in a Thurs- 
tone-type scale would be rated by bilingual Arabs in a fashion similar to 
that in which they are rated by Americans. If persons from different cul- 
tures judge the items similarly, this constitutes strong support for the scal- 
ing procedure. 

B. Susyects 


The judges in this study were 120 Arab students in this university. All 
were volunteers who had no knowledge of the nature of the experiment, and 
no previous experience with attitude scales. Approximately four-fifths of 
the subjects were males. Christians and Moslems were about equally rep- 
resented in the sample. All of the students were competent in English. In 
order to be admitted to the university they were required to Pass a qualify- 
ing language examination. Moreover, English is the language of instruc- 
tion, so it can be assumed that the students were able to read and to com- 
prehend the simple statements used. As will be noted from the procedure 
employed, clarification in the subjects’ native tongue was possible wherever 
needed. 

A basic premise of this study is that the judges were hostile toward Jews. 
The students are drawn from countries which are still legally in a state of 
war with Israel. Border incidents between Israel and neighboring countries 
occurred in the months preceding, as well as during, the experiment. Public 
opinion was at a high pitch. Large United Nations refugee camps for Pales- 
tinian refugees, who lost their home when Israel was created in 1948, are 
located within a few miles of the university. Moreover, at least one-tenth 
of the students of the university are themselves Palestinian refugees. 

Several attempts to sample attitudes and opinions of members of the stu- 
dent body have borne out the observation that anti-Jewish feeling is intense. 
A study of stereotypes (5) showed that there was a strong, unfavorable 
stereotype of Jews. An investigation of social distance (6) revealed that 
45 per cent of all subjects agreed with the statement “I wish someone would 
kill all of these.” By way of contrast we might note that only 18 per cent 
indicated that they would de willing to have a Jew into their home for a 
meal. A comparison of these data with those of American studies (7, 8) 
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will show that the Arab students were far less favorable toward Jews than 
were white Southerners toward Negroes or American students in 1942 
toward Japanese. i 

It seems clear from these studies that Arab antagonism toward Israel is 
reflected in a ntgative attitude toward Jews, just as American antagonism 
toward the U.S.S.R. reflects itself in attitudes expressed about Russians. 
Both current events and specific attitude studies bear out this thesis, 


C. Tue Scares 


` The Grice-Remmers Generalized Attitude Scale (3) was selected as most 
appropriate for our purpose. It consists of 40 statements which could be ap- 
plied to any ethnic, national, or religious group. These items were originally 
scaled by the Thurstone procedure with Mid-Western students serving as 
judges. Scale values assigned by the American students are available. 

Two sets of 40 cards each were prepared. The “generalized” items were 
written on one set. One card, for example, contained the statement “do 
not impress me favorably.” The other set of cards was identical except 
that each item was made to refer to Jews. Thus “Jews do not impress me 
favorably” was written on one of the cards. The two decks of cards were as 
similar as possible except for the one variable of the presence or absence of 
the word “Jews.” 

D. PROCEDURE 


The customary Thurstone scaling procedure was followed. Subjects were 
admitted into the experimental room singly or in groups of two or three, 
and seated at separate tables. An Arab student conducted the session.! He 
handed each judge an envelope containing 40 cards and then gave them the 
instructions which Hovland and Sherif used (4, p. 825). Additional ex- 
planations, in English or Arabic, were given when requested. 

The first 60 subjects, called hereafter the experimental group, sorted cards 
which contained items referring specifically to Jews. In the instructions, we 
simply substituted the word “Jews” where Hovland and Sherif had said 
“Negroes.” As far as could be ascertained, the study created little interest 
on the campus and was not the subject of much talk or discussion. Never- 
theless, a waiting period of one year was allowed to elapse before the sec- 
ond part of the experiment was begun. Then 60 different subjects, here- 
after called the control group, sorted the cards which referred to no specific 


1We wish to thank Messrs. Muwaafak al-Hamdani apd Shafik al-Hut for their 
kind assistance and coöperation in conducting, these sessions and in tabulating the 
results, 
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group. When it became necessary to mention some group in order to clarify 
the task, the person in charge of the session pointed out that the statements 
could refer to any group, such as the students in a certain class. 

From this procedure, then, we had an experimental group of 60 Arab 
students rating items which referred to Jews, and a control group of 60 
Arab students rating those items without reference to any group. If strong 
feelings produce item displacement in the opposite direction, then we would 
expect our experimental group to rate the items as more favorable than would 
the control group. 

In using two groups of 60 persons each, we used smaller groups than did 
Thurstone in his original scaling. There is considerable evidence, however, 
that a group of 50 or more yields the same results as does a group of 150 
or even of 300 judges (1, 2). Consequently the question of unreliability of 
results because of size of the groups would not be so serious in this study 
as in the Hoyland-Sherif study. 


E. Resuits AND Discussion 


Results are summarized in Table 1. There were hardly any large differ- 
ences in scale values assigned by the experimental groups and those assigned 
by the control group. The differences which were found were, in 36 out of 
39 cases, opposite to that which the Hovland-Sherif hypothesis would have 
led us to expect. That is, the Arab students judged items about Jews as 
being slightly less favorable than items which did not mention Jews. Con- 
trary also to the findings of Hovland and Sherif, our experimental S’s did 
not displace items in the center of the scale any more than they did items 
at the end. ; 

Our S’s, both control and experimental, assigned values to the 40 items 
which are fairly close to the values assigned by the Mid-Western students. 
Only two of the 40 items received values by our S’s as much as two scale 
units away from the original values. Our control group, which rated ex- 
actly the same items or did Remmers’ S’s, assigned values within one unit 

_ of the original values on 26 of the 40 items. The rank assigned the items 
by our control S’s was quite similar to the original ranks. The value of rho 
for these two sets of ranks is 0.93, which compares favorably with the re- 
liability of such scales. This similarity of scale values assigned by S’s from 
Mid-Western and Near Eastern cultures is evidence for the validity of the 
Thurstone technique. It suggests the possibility that the Thurstone scaling 


procedure requires only.an adequate grasp of the language in order to be 
applicable. 5 
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If we compare the scale values assigned by our control S’s with those 
assigned by Remmers’ S’s, then we must concede that “equal-appearing ir- 
tervals” in one culture do not appear quite “equal” in another culture. Scale 
values in the two cultures were not identical. Nevertheless, a science which 

TABLE 1 
SCALE VALUES ASSIGNED ITEMS ON A SCALE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD ETHNIC GROUPS 


Differences in 


Scale values assigned k scale values 

Remmers’ Experi- Experi- 

. judges Control mental Remmers mental 
Item (Mid-West- group group minus minus 

No. ern §’s) (Arab $s) (Arab 8’s) controls controls 
1 0.1 1.3 2.2 1.2 0.9 
2 0.8 1.2 2.2 —0.4 1.0 
3 1.0 1.3 1.9 —0.3 0.6 
4 1.1 2.1 1.9 —1.0 0.2 
5 1.2 1.5 1.5 —0.3 0.0 
6 1.7 1.9 3.1 —0.2 1.2 
7 17 3.2 3.3 —1.5 0.1 
8 2.0 24 3.3 —0.4 0.9 
9 2.1 2.2 2.6 —0.1 0.4 
10 2.2 21 3.0 +0.1 0.9 
it 2.3 3.9 4.0 —0.3 0.1 
12 2.5 27 3.2 —0.2 0.5 
13 2.6 ale be 2.6 +0.8 1,2 
14 2.8 1.8 2.8 +1.0 1.0 
15 2.9 18 3.0 Fit 1,2 
16 3.3 2.9 3.3 +04 0.4 
17 4.2 2.8 3.5 +14 0.7 
18 5.0 5.9 6.0 —0.8 0.2 
19 5.2 79 5.6 —2.7 —2.3 
20 6.4 8.4 7.8 —2.0 —0.6 
21 6.6 6.0 7.0 +0.6 1.0 
22 6.8 7.3 7.6 —0.5 0.3 
23 7.4 6.7 6.8 +0.7 0.1 
24 7.9 6.8 7.6 +11 0.8 
25 8.2 73 7.9 +0.9 0.6 
26 8.5 6.8 8.2 +1.7 1,2 
27 8.6 8.0 8.5 +0.6 0.5 
28 8.7 7.6 8.2 +11 0.6 
29 8.8 8.4 9.6 +0.4 1.2 
30 9.1 7.9 8.6 +12 7 

31 9.2 8.3 8.7 +0.9° 0.4 ' 
32 9.4 8.1 9.8 +1.3 1.7 
33 9.5 7.8 8.9 +1.7 1.1 
34 9.6 8.7 9.9 +0.9 1.2 
35 9.8 8.9 10.1 +0.9 1.2 
36 10.0 9.2 10.5 +0.8 1.3 
37 10.1 8.8 8.1 +1.3 —0.7 

38 10.2 8.7 10.6 +1.5 19: 
39 10.3 10.1 10.4 Ea I) 0.3 
40 10.6 9.6 10.6 +1.0 1.0 
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accepts probable errors and correlations of less than unity cannot as yet jus- i 
tifiably reject the Thurstone procedure. 

How can the discrepancy between our results and those of Hovland and 
Sherif be explained? One possible explanation has already been indicated, 
viz. the small number of S’s and the small number of items used in some 
parts of their study. It is also conceivable that identification -with 2 group 
may affect the placement of items while strong negative attitudes toward a 
group will not. It must be remembered that their subjects were not merely 
favorable toward Negroes. They either were Negroes or were persons iden- 
tified with the Negroes’ struggle for equality. The issue of racial equality 
in the South is a sharply mooted one at the present time, and one on which 
the nation’s leading educators and writers are clearly allied with those favor- 
ing equality. Consequently literate Southerners may be reluctant to express 
their prejudice openly. In such a situation it seems probable that Negroes 
would look upon qualified or ambiguous statements as concealing some hos- 
tility. Thus the statement “some of my best friends are Negroes” is in no 
way derogatory, but in the present situation in the South it might be looked 
upon as concealing some anti-Negro feeling. 

If this suggested explanation be true, then the results of Hovland and 
Sherif are not invalidated. Such an explanation would suggest, however, 
that shifts in scale value are a result of a social complex in which language 
takes on special socially-shared meanings, rather than that shifts are a result 
of the strength of private attitudes. 


F. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Proponents of the “New Look” in perception and cognition have chal- 
lenged Thurstone’s assumption that the sorting of items into an attitude scale 
is independent of the attitude of the judges. They have argued that indi- 
viduals whose personal attitudes would place them at one end of a scale will 
displace the items which they sort toward the other end of the scale. We 
tested this assertion by having 120 Arab students act as judges. The student 
body as a whole was characterized by anti-Jewish feeling. Nevertheless those 
judges who rated items pertaining to Jews did not place the items any nearer 
the “favorable” end of the scale than did those who rated the same items 
with no group specified. Additional support for the Thurstone technique 
was found in the fact that the Arab subjects who sorted the same items 4 
had American subjects gave them quite similar scale values. 
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VARIATIONS IN MARITAL NEEDS WITH AGE, SEX, 
MARITAL STATUS, AND REGIONAL LOCATION* 
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M. C. LANGHORNE AnD PAuL F. SECORD! 


` 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Informal reports of interests in the qualities, traits, and characteristics 
of people are among the oldest traditions of mankind. One set of qualities 
which have received particular attention and which frequently lead to heated 
controversies in informal “bull sessions” are those which may be applied 
to the ideal member of the opposite sex. What kind of person is the ideal 
mate? Mythology, fiction, poetry, and folk-lore all contain many, references 
to the characteristics of the ideal mate. 

In the last two decades this problem has received formal recognition with 
the appearance of a number of articles in the psychological and sociological 
literature, most of which represent attempts to obtain a consensus of opinion 
concerning the traits which are most appropriately descriptive of the ideal 
prospective mate. Consensus is usually based upon frequency counts of 
traits listed by a large number of subjects. 

Gaskill (4) reported a study covering a period of 10 years in which over 
7,000 students in his classes in elementary psychology were asked to list, in 
order of their preference, the five aspects or traits of personality which they 
considered most important in a prospective husband or wife. Seventy per 
cent of both men and women in his study ranked health first, and 45 per cent 
listed intelligence second. 

In his course on marriage and family life in a large metropolitan uni- 
versity, Baber (1) used anonymous questionnaires in which he asked students 
whether they would marry a person who ranked low in specifically defined 
ways in one of the following nine categories: economic status, good looks, 
disposition, morals, family, religion, health, intelligence or education, and 
age. Men most frequently rejected women who were deficient in good 
looks, disposition, morals, and health at first acquaintance. Women most 
frequently rejected men who were deficient in disposition, morals, health 


*Received in the Editorial Office on January 1, 1953. ; 
‘1The writers wish to éxpress their sincere appreciation to the many colleagues in 
colleges.and universities about the country who codperated with them in gathering 


the basic data. 
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at first acquaintance, and intelligence-education. The two most outstanding 
sex differences were that whereas men stress good looks in women, women do 
not stress this quality in males, and while males accept women with lower 
intelligence or education than their own, women are reluctant to accept 
males inferior to them in these respects. 

A study was conducted by Strauss (9), on a group of 373 engaged or 


recently married persons at the college level. Detailed questionnaires and 
some interview materials were obtained. One pertinent finding concerns 
the needs which persons checked as being of major importance. These in- 
cluded needs for someone who: loves me, shows me affection, respects my 
ideals, appreciates what I want to achieve, understands my moods, helps 
me to make important decisions, stimulates my ambition, and someone to 
confide in, Somewhat different percentages were obtained for men and for 
women. 

-A consideration of these three studies, selected from a larger number of 
similar studies which were reviewed, reveals certain problems which are 


involved in making frequency studies of traits desired in the ideal spouse. 
One of these is the question of classification of the traits listed. Studies 
in which subjects list in their own words the traits or characteristics of their 
ideal prospective mate must include some method of categorizing the great 
variety of terms used by different individuals. To the extent that different 
investigators use different categories, the observed frequencies will vary. 
For example, should the statement, “someone who loves me” be put into 
the same need category as “shows me affection”? When checklists are used 
instead of free answers, categorizing as a problem enters into the construc- 
tion of the checklist. 

A second problem involves the selection of the sample of subjects from 
whom the trait listings are obtained. Most studies are admittedly limited 
to college students, who of course constitute an atypical sample. Also, the 
samples may be chosen from subject universes which vary in geographic, 
ethnic, economic, or religious characteristics because of the selective func- 
tion of the particular institution in attracting students. A further selec- 
tive factor is introduced through curricular choice: students taking a course 
in marriage and the family may have a different conception of the ideal 
mate from those who do not elect such courses. 

In a comparison of regional-cultural differences, Biesanz and Biesanz (2) 
used Baber’s (1) questions on students at the University of Costa Rica. 
They found general similarity in the traits ascribed to the ideal mate by 
the Costa Ricans and the Americans. The differences between the sexes 
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` on attitude questions pertaining to economic rank, good looks, religious faith, 
and age appeared to be greater than the differences between the two national 
groups on these traits. In other words, American men and Costa ‘Rican 
men appeared to be in closer agreement than did American men and Ameri- 
can girls, aad Costa Rican girls more in agreement with American girls 
than with Costa Rican men. Among the few observed differences were 
greater emphasis upon morality and family status by the Costa Ricans, and 
greater emphasis upon intelligence and education in the case of the Americans. 


B. PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 
1. Purpose 


The present study consists of an examination of the variations in traits 
ascribed to the ideal mate which occur as a result of variations in regional 
location, sex, age, and marital status. In other words, do persons living 
in one part of the United States have a different conception of the ideal 
mate from those living in another part? Similarly, do persons of different 
ages, persons of opposite sex, or married and unmarried persons each have a 
somewhat different definition of the ideal mate? 


2. Subjects 


Questionnaires were obtained from approximately 5,000 students in col- 
leges and universities located in the following states: Virginia, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Ohio, Kansas, Wyoming. Geographically this gives a line from 
the Eastern seaboard to the Rocky Mountains, and from the Middle Atlan- 
tic states to the deep South. Questionnaires were not obtained on a volun- 
tary basis, but were administered in classes by the instructors. The available 
large sample made it possible to make the various comparisons on the basis 
of selected groups which were matched for variables which it was desired to 
control. The regional criterion desired was one of residence rather than 
institution being attended; hence, only those questionnaires obtained from 
persons who had lived all of their life prior to 1940? in a particular state 
were employed in making comparisons. A small proportion of the samples 
used included students having residence in states immediately adjacent to 
those listed. Students having residence in states at a greater distance from 
the institution they were attending were omitted. Table 1 shows the 


2Data were gathered during the middle 1940’s. It was believed desirable to 
ignore changes in residence occurring after 1940, on the assumption that whatever 
effect residence has upon a person’s description of the ideal mate operates by 
establishing within him personality characteristics 2nd values which remain rela- 
tively stable after the ages involved. . 
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comparisons which were made, including the number of persons in cach 


group and the variables on which matching was accomplished. 


TABLE 1 
List or Comparisons MADE BETWEEN GROUPS 
No. of 
personsin Total 
Basis of comparison each category N 
Regional 
Unmarried males (Ohio, Ga., Wyom.) 59 177 
Unmarried females (Ohio, Ga., Wyom., 
Va., Miss., Kan.) - 25-50 243 
Age 
Ohio unmarried males (Ages 18; 22) 25 50 
Ohio unmarried females (Ages 17-18; 
21-26) 25 50 
Marital Status 
Males (single vs. married) $1 162 
Sex 
Unmarried males (Ga., Ohio, Wyom.) 177 e 
3 
Unmarried females (Ga., Ohio, Wyom.) 129 


3. The Questionnaire 


Matched for 


Age 
Region 
Region 
Region; 
Region 


Region 


Age 


The questionnaire was administered by reading the following instructions 


in the class: 


Your coöperation is asked with a bit of research which has been 
underway for several years. We do not want your name on your 
paper so there is no way of checking on the answer of any indi- 
vidual, We ask, therefore, that you be as frank, honest, and sin- 
cere as possible in fulfilling the request for information on the topic 
to be announced. Please get a sheet of paper from your notebook 
and at the top of the page write the following title: “The Traits (Char- 
acteristics) I should Like in My Future Wife (Husband). Think about 
this topic for a moment and then list (one to a line) as many of the 
traits as you can in the next 8-10 minutes. Do not list them in any 


order and do not number them. 


After the students had completed their list of traits they were asked to 
furnish the following information on the back of the page: age to nearest 
birthday, sex, college class, states in which they have lived in order of their 


years of residence, and marital status. 


4. Categorization of the Traits 


The process of combining the traits into categories is probably the most 
arbitrary part of any investigation such as the present one. ‘No matter how 
much care is taken in defining similarities and differences between traits, 
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different investigators will have somewhat different classifications. Recog- 
nizing this point, the investigators attempted to obtain a set of categories 
which would have as wide acceptance as possible under the circumstances. 

It was decided that the basis of categorization should be primarily a mo- 
tivational one. The view that, in describing an ideal, an individual is guided 
by his more central motives is a prevalent one, and suggests that any list of 
traits descriptive of an ideal mate might rightly be interpreted in terms of 
the describer’s needs. The classification system employed was an adaptation 
of H. A. Murray’s (6) system of need categories. Since his system is de- 
` signed primarily for categorizing on the basis of behavioral observations, 
the present system represents a considerable modification. The following 
major need categories were identified and defined as indicated. Except 
where otherwise noted, the ascription of a given trait to the ideal mate is 
interpreted as indicative of a particular need or motive on the part of the. 
ascriber: 

1. Achievement (Ach). To overcome obstacles and attain a high 
standard. To rival and surpass others. To value energy. Includes 
such traits as: getting ahead, high status profession, ambitious, enjoys 
work. 

2. Moral (Mor). To conform to moral, ethical, and social stand- 
ards. Includes such traits as: religious, not smoke or drink, polite, 
well-mannered, sincere, honest, modest. 

3. Nurturance (Nur). To give sympathy and gratify the needs 
of a helpless individual. To be tolerant. Includes such traits as: likes 
children, tolerant, lovable, not especially good-looking, likes pets. 

4. Order (Ord). To put things in order. To achieve cleanliness, 

arrangement, organization, balance, neatness, tidiness, and precision. 
To have things run smoothly, to follow a routine, to avoid friction. 
Includes such traits as: even-tempered, good housekeeper, moderation, 
dependable, reasonable, good disposition, cleanliness, agreeable, home- 
maker. t 

5. Personal (Per). This category is not a need category. It con- 
sists of traits which could not readily be classified in any of the other 
categories. Includes such traits as good heredity, health, emotional 
maturity, emotional stability, intelligence (when unqualified). 

6. Play (Play). Enjoyable relaxation. Participation in recreational 
activities, light-hearted, good-humored, optimistic. Includes such traits 
as: sense of humor, optimism, fun-loving, good sport. 

7. Sameness (Sam). To require the spouse to conform to one’s own 
needs. To require the spouse to have similar interests, abilities, and 
habits. Includes such traits as: equal education, similar religion, con- 
formity to moods, easy to understand, acceptance of my family, friends, 

e 


accept me as I am. 
8. Sentience (Sen). To seek and enjoy sensuous impressions. In- 
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cludes such traits as: physical attractiveness, beauty, appreciation 
of music and art, good looking, sex knowledge, sexual adjustment. 

© 9. Social stimulus value (Soc). This is not a need category, but a 
descriptive term for a group of traits which seem to cling together. 
Traits in this category could be interpreted as indicative of a need to 
conform to social and ethical standards, which would place them in 
the category Mor. However, the investigators decided to retain these 
traits in a separate category. Includes such traits as: pleasing per- 
sonality, good dresser, good conversationalist, good mixer, reasonable 
looks, moderate drinker, good background or family. 

10. Succorant economic (Suce). Includes such male traits ‘as good 
provider, wealthy; and female traits, money management, cooking 
ability, thrifty. . 

11. Succorant sympathetic (Sucs). To have one’s needs gratified 
by the sympathetic aid of an allied individual. To be nursed, sup- 
ported, sustained, surrounded, protected, loved, advised, guided, in- 
dulged, forgiven, consoled. Includes such traits as: thoughtful, kind- 
hearted, affectionate, sympathetic, loving, faithful, loyal, patient. 


In addition to the above major need categories are the following four 
categories, which occurred with relative infrequency, and which are either 
‘omitted from the reported results or reported as Miscellaneous (Misc): 


1. Affiliation (Aff). To draw near and enjoyably codperate or 
reciprocate with an allied individual: Includes such traits as: enjoy 
social life, friendly, sharing the work, companionship, sociable, interest- 
ing, congenial, 

2. Autonomy (Aut). To be independent and free to act according to 
impulse. Includes such traits as: interests of partner’s own, not 
possessive, outspoken, will power, pride. 

3. Deference (Def). To admire and support a superior individual. 
Includes such male traits as good athlete, superior intelligence, and 
female traits as high ideals. 

4. Dominance (Dom). To influence or direct the behavior of indi- 
viduals by suggestion, seduction, persuasion, or command. To get indi- 
viduals to codperate. To be superior. Includes such traits as: not 
stubborn, dependent, intelligence below mine, obedient. 


5. Obtaining Individual and Group Scores 


Scores for a given individual were obtained by assigning each trait listed 
by him to an appropriate category. Percentage scores for that individual 
were obtained for each category by dividing the number of traits in a cate- 
gory by the total number of traits listed by him, and multiplying by 100. 
This score is termed the emphasis score, since it represents the emphasis he 
places upon a given need-category. Thus, if an individual lists a total of 
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10 traits in describing his ideal mate, and three of these fall in the cate- 
gory Mor, his emphasis score for that category is 30 per cent. Similarly 
for each of the other categories. 7 
Group scores for each category were obtained by taking the mean of all 
the individual emphasis scores in a given category, including emphasis scores 
of 0 per cent. 
C. ReEsuLTS 


1. Reliability of Categorizations 


„The writers worked over a considerable number of individual trait lists 
as a preliminary step in developing the categories. Included as a part of 
this process was the development of master cards each of which listed the 
name and definition of a single category together with.a listing of all of 
the traits which had been classified in that category. The end result of this 
procedure was that each of the writers could independently categorize indi- 
vidual trait lists with perfect agreement in most instances and only slight 
discrepancies in others. 


2. Individual Need Profiles 


Some conception of the quantitative data resulting from categorizing the 
traits desired by individuals in their future spouses may be obtained from an 
examination of Table 2. This table presents the emphasis scores for each 
need, expressed in percentage units, for five male individuals and five female 
individuals, chosen at random from the Ohio group. Considerable indi- 
vidual differences in emphasis scores are observable. It is also apparent that 
the measure of need strength is a relatively crude one, which is probably 
not too useful as a means of appraising the need emphases of an individual. 
The male individual designated as B, for example, listed only five traits, and, 
as a result, has zero scores in many need categories. It is unlikely that he 
really has zero needs in these categories, although, in general, these needs 
probably have lower strength. A more refined measure, such as the cate- 
gorization of an extensive questionnaire or an interview would probably 
yield more reliable emphasis scores. However, it is believed that the present 
measure is adequate for an appraisal of the need emphases of groups of per- 
sons, and it is for that purpose that it is employed in the present study. The 
data reported in subsequent sections support this belief. 


3. Treatment of the Group Data 


All of the comparisons made in this section, with the exception of those 
previously discussed and represented in Table 1, are comparisons of one of 


TABLE 2 
EMPHASES PLACED oN VARIOUS NEEDS BY TEN INDIVIDUALS CHOSEN AT RANDOM® 
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No. traits Need categories 


~ 
Persons listed Ach Aff Aut Mor Nur Ord Per Play Sam Sen Soc Suce Sucs a 
SSSR L at A ra a S are Re cabal a Ec AE r Sr ae e a 
Males k f 
A 11 9 9 9 18 9 9 9 9 18 = 
B 5 20 40 20 20 
EA, 7 14 14 28 28 14 S 
D 8 13 13 13 13 13 38 
E 10 10 10 30 40 10 8 
Females- = 
A 14 7 A 7 7 7 7 7 50 = 
B 13 8 8 8 8 8 23 $ 15 8 8 ~| 
c 10 10 10 10 20 10 20 20 oO 
D 14 21 4 21 J. 7 7 21 = 
E 9 22 iL 11 11 4 2 
*Each score in the table represents the number of traits in a particular need category, expressed in terms of percen- 8 


tage of the total traits listed by a given individual. Thus, Male A listed 11 traits; of these, 7 fell into different categories, 
giving him a score of approximately 9 per cent in each of these categories. The other four traits were a ea between two 
categories, giving him a score of approximately 18 per cent in each of these. 
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the following types: (a) Case 1. Comparison of the differences between 
mean emphasis scores within given categories for two different groups. Thus, 
males and females were compared with respect to mean emphasis scores 
obtained in the category Mor and similarly in the other categories. Other com- 
parisons of this nature concerned independent groups ordered according to 
age, marital status, and regions. (b) Case 2. Comparison of the differ- 
ences between mean emphasis scores in the various categories for a given 
group, such as males only, or females only. 

The determination of the significance levels of the mean differences in 
-emphasis scores represents somewhat of a problem in both cases. Because 
of the presence of 0 per cent emphasis scores in many categories for some 
individuals, the distributions in many categories are markedly skewed. Nor- 
mally, standard procedure for Case 1 would involve as a first step the com- 
parison of the profiles for the two groups by means of analysis of variance. 
However, neither the assumption of normality nor the assumption of homo- 
geneity of variance, both of which are required for such an analysis, are 
met, and it is not possible to normalize a distribution with a substantial 
proportion of zero scores. Consequently, individual comparisons were made 
between single need categories in Case 1, keeping in mind that one or two 
categories would be significantly different on the basis of chance alone. For- 
tunately, a good many categories were found to be significantly different in 
the comparison of males and females, making it safe to reject the null hypoth- 
esis. On the other hand, comparisons for age, region, and marital status 
yielded so few significant F ratios that it was clear the null hypothesis could 
not be rejected in these instances. The above comparisons of mean emphasis 
scores within a category were accomplished by means of Festinger’s F ratio 
(3) for means of skewed distributions, as modified by Perry and Michael 
(8). 

In Case 2, it was decided to test categories of adjacent magnitude for 
significance. Since the mean emphasis scores in the various categories are 
all representative of the same individuals, the two means to be compared 
are theoretically not independent of one another, and the F ratio method 

. would not be appropriate. However, the observed relationships between 
the various mean emphasis scores were in actuality quite low, and the F ratio 
method was applied as an approximate test. Since, in general, the rela- 
tionships tend to be positive, the use of this significance test errs on the side 
of declaring a difference insignificant when it is actually significant. This 
significance test was used in preference to other methods of comparing mean 
differences for skewed populations because it was believed to yield more 
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precision than these other procedures, in spite of the over-estimation of error 
due, to some lack of independence. Here again, the null hypothesis was in 
fact rejected sufficiently often+to not be concerned about the conservative 
nature of the test. 


4. Regional Comparisons of Marital Needs 
Figure 1 shows the need profiles for unmarried males from the various 
geographical regions matched for age. None of the differences in a given 
category may be regarded as significant because of the over-all similarity of 
the profiles; i.e., the few significant F ratios found may be considered to result 
from chance fluctuations occurring whenever a large number of individual 
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FIGURE 1 
REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN MarivaL Neeps oF UNMARRIED MALES 
N = 59 for each region. Only a few of the differences within categories are 
statistically significant, and since the over-all patterns of the three profiles are closely 
similar, it is probable that these particular differences would not be significant if 
new samples were drawn from the same population. 


comparisons are made. The general congruence of need strengths is rather 
striking, and strongly suggests the presence of broad cultural factors as agents 


in bringing about uniformities. Similar negative results were obtained for 


females, including the additional regions of Virginia and Mississippi; no 
figure is included. 
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5. Variations in Marital Needs With Age and With Marital Status 


Negative results were likewise obtained in comparing profiles on the vdti- 
ables age and marital status. It should be noted that age differences -were 
only about five years on the average, and that most of the married group 
had been married for only a relatively short period. ‘These comparisons, 
then, are severely limited by the particular categories of subjects available 
for comparison. 


6. Relative Strength of Marital Needs in Unmarried Males 


` Figure 2 presents a graphic illustration of the relative emphasis placed 
upon various needs by a group of 177 unmarried college males listing the 
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FIGURE 2 
RELATIVE STRENGTH OF MARITAL NEEDS IN UNMARRIED MALES 
N = 177, Each category marked with an asterisk is significantly different at the 
-05 level or beyond from all categories which precede it. 


traits desired in a future spouse. This group includes residents of all three 
geographical regions, and is not matched for age, since both of these variables 
were found to be unimportant as sources of variation. 

It is apparent that males place the most stress upon the categories Soc and 
Sucs.. Thus, under the former category, they stress most that their future 
wife have such traits as a pleasing personality, the ability to make friends, 
reasonable looks, and that she be a good dresser, a good conversationalist, 
and a good mixer. The category Sucs stresses such traits as thoughtfulness, 
affectionate, sympathy, lovingness, patience, and faithfulness. 

Only slightly less emphasized are the categories Mor and Ord. Moral 
traits stress such factors as religion, nop-smoking, non-drinking, honesty, 
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truthfulness, and also conformity to social or ethical standards, expressed by 
such traits as politeness, good manners. The category Ord emphasizes traits 
which would insure cleanliness and tidiness about the home, as well-as 
broader traits which would fit in with the desire to have things run smooth- 
ly, to follow a routine, and to avoid friction, ¢.g., even tempered, good house- 
keeper, reasonable, homeloving, and dependable. 

The category next in order of strength is Sen, which stresses the enjoy- 
ment of sensuous impressions. Most traits occurring in this category con- 
cern physical attractiveness in one form or another; occasionally sex knowl- 
edge or sexual compatability is mentioned. The remaining need categories 
do not differ greatly in strength from Sen. 


7. Relative Strength of Marital Needs in Unmarried Females 


Figure 3 presents the relative emphasis placed on various needs by a 
group of 129 unmarried college females not matched for age or region. A 
comparison of the over-all profile in Figure 2 with that in Figure 1 reveals 
that women place relatively greater emphasis on fewer needs than do men. 
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FIGURE 3 
s$: RELATIVE STRENGTH OF MARITAL NEEDS IN UNMARRIED FEMALES 
= 129. Each category marked with an asterisk is significantly different at the 
.05 level or beyond from all categories which precede it. 
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The category Sucs is most stressed. College females desire a husband 
who, most of all, is loving, affectionate, sympathetic, and thoughtful. Aleo 
important are his moral qualities; his honesty, character, and conformity 
to social and ethical standards, and in some cases his religiousness and ab- 
stention from alcohol. Next in importance are his personal qualities, such 
as health, good heredity, intelligence, and emotional maturity. The re- 
mainder of the need categories, with one exception, are not significantly 
different from the category Per. The exception is Suce, which is the low- 
est in strength, accounting for only 2.3 per cent of the traits. Women in 
this group apparently do not stress that their future husbands be wealthy, 
thrifty, or a good provider. 


8. Sex Differences in Strength of Marital Needs 


Probably the most significant comparisons in strength of marital needs 
are those between the sexes. Figure 4 illustrates the differences between 
the sexes in the various categories for the previously discussed groups of 
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FIGURE 4 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN MARITAL NEEDS 
N = 177 males; N = 129 females. The differences petween the sexes in cate- 
gories Sam and Play are not significant. The difference in category Per is signifi- 
cant beyond the .05 level. All other difference§ are significant beyond the .01 level. 
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177 males and 129 females. The two largest absolute differences are in 
categories Sucs and Ord. Women are more concerned than men with re 
ceiving affection, love, sympathy, and understanding from their spouse, ab 
though it should be recalled that the need-category Sucs is one of the stronga 
est of both sexes: Secondly, males are more desirous of havirig a spouse who. 
is neat and tidy about the home and who will adjust to a routine, avoid! 
friction, be even-tempered, home-loving, reasonable and dependable, than 
are females. 

Another category with a relatively large absolute difference is Soc. Me 
are more concerned about the impression their future wife will make upon 
their friends and acquaintances than are women about the impression theif 
future husband makes upon other persons. Women also stress Ach more 
than males: in the present group not a single male listed an achievement 
trait as desirable in his future wife, whereas 6.8 per cent of the traits listed 
by women were in this category. Included here are such traits as gettin, 
ahead, ambitious, enjoys working, energetic, has high status profession, ett 

Other differences of importance are that women stress moral qualitie 
of the spouse more than do men, and men stress the categories Sen, N 
and Suce more than do women. It should be noted that the category Suce 
has a quite different definition for the two sexes. Traits desired in the mi 
spouse which fall into this category are wealth and good provider; traiti 
desired in the female which fall into this category are money managemenh 
cooking ability, and thrift. The latter are stressed by males more than tit 
former are stressed by females. 


D. Discussion oF RESULTS 


Two important questions must be answered in connection with the inter 
pretation of the data of this study: (a) How valid is the system of catë 
gorizing the traits attributed to the ideal mate? (b) Is it appropriate to 
interpret emphasis scores as indicators of need strength? 

With respect to the former question, as mentioned earlier, there is a £00 
deal of arbitrariness in any system of classifying the responses of an ind ; 
vidual according to genotypical categories. It was assumed that a classifi 
cation system which was essentially motivational in nature would providi 
the best opportunity to achieve validity. The second question concerns t 
assumption that emphasis scores represent the strength of a given need cate 
gory. ‘This assumption that frequency of occurrence is related to neg 
strength is probably consistent with various other attempts to appraise n 
The more frequently the individual stresses a given value, or the more 
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quently certain indicative acts are performed, the greater the presumed 
strength of the underlying needs. The final test of the correctness of both 
of these assumptions lies in the extent to which the obtained data are con- 
gruent with other knowledge concerning male and female marital needs, 
rôles, and cultural values. 

No attempt was made to interpret individual profiles. As previously 
noted, the use of a single question to obtain a brief list of the traits desired 
in a future husband or wife is a relatively crude procedure; given individual 
profiles probably contain a large error of measurement. However, the 
“fact that mean emphasis scores for individuals ordered into groups accord- 
ing to various sociological variables were frequently significantly different 
suggests that part of the variability is determined by differential group in- 
fluences, This leads to the notion that an examination of group differences 
will reveal the operation of some relatively broad social forces which ex- 
press themselves by playing some part in determining the manner in which 
an individual will describe his ideal mate. These forces are, of course, re- 
garded as internalized by the individual.? 

It is the belief of the writers that the differential mean emphasis scores of 
the various groups are a function of the prevailing sex rôles and value- 
orientations of our culture with respect to the marriage situation. In 
other words, the degree of consistency which exists within a given group, 
and the differences which exist between groups with respect to traits of the 
ideal mate can be largely accounted for in terms of situational réle-specifica- 
tions and value orientations. The fact that comparisons of need profiles 
for different age groups, marital status groups, and regions were congruent 
rather than diverse constitutes empirical evidence for the notion that group 
profiles are shaped by cultural factors. This is not to say that individual 
profiles are wholly an expression of situational réle-specifications, but rather 
that they are in part. Since individual variation within the group is much 
greater than variation between groups, it may be inferred that, in addition 
to error of measurement, other factors such as differences in basic personality 
components, personal value-orientations, and individual ways of defining 
roles account for a large part of the individual variation. The major con- 
cern here, however, is with differences which are concomitant with sociologi- 


8It is probable that unconscious factors are important in attractions between the 
sexes. Certainly two persons of opposite sex are not attracted to one another on 
purely rational grounds. To the extent that these unconscious factors affect the 
attribution of various traits to the ideal mate, they arg included within the present 
study. Unconscious factors which do not affect trait choice, of course, are not taken 
into account here. 
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cal variables. It should also be noted that need profiles are to be interpreted 
in terms of the situation from which they are derived, namely, a trait descrip- 
tion of the ideal mate. It may be assumed that need profiles would be quite 
different for other varieties of situations. 

To attempt to describe sex rôles and value orientations on the basis of the 
scanty data available in this study would be a fruitless undertaking and, 
furthermore, would be subject to the criticism that the categorization methods 
employed, as well as the use of the emphasis score to represent strength of 
needs, have not been shown to be valid. An alternative to this approach 
consists of an examination of the extent to which the data fit into existing 
theory concerning sex rôles and related value-orientations in our culture. 
The writers have chosen to check their data against an analysis by Parsons 
(7) of age-sex rôles in our culture, In the following discussion, references 
to sex rôles and value-orientations are based largely upon Parson's analysis. 
Also worth mentioning is the fact that, since the data are based on a middle 
class group (college students), middle class réles are mainly considered. 

According to Parsons (7), one of the prominent features of the patterning 
of sex rôles in our culture is that, in the family relationship, the occupational 
status of the male largely determines the status of the whole family. ‘This 
means that any activities of other members of the family which in any way 
conflict with the occupational activities of the male member must be sub- 
ordinated or eliminated. The wife changes her name to that of her hus- 
band, she is expected to adjust herself to his income level, to move with him 
to another region of the country if his position requires it, and to accept his 
occupational-related activities and associates. Complementary to this point 
is the domestic nature of the rôle of the wife. Her rôle is predominantly 
care of the household and of children, and is supportive in a complementary 
fashion to the male réle—although in a limited area of activity only. 

Thus, the fact that men emphasize qualities of the future spouse which 
would tend to orderliness and harmoniousness of the marriage is consistent 
with several aspects of the rôle of the wife. Women are expected to do all 
or nearly all of the housekeeping, homemaking, and cleaning; these duties 
are not a part of the male role. Consequently, men stress domestic qualities 
in describing the ideal wife, but women do not emphasize these traits in 
the husband. The fact that women mention them at all probably derives 
from the observation of the attempts of their mothers to adapt to the domes- 
tic rôle in the presence of the handicap created by a careless and untidy 
father. Thus, one girl mentioned that the ideal husband “must put things 
on hangers in closets?’ An acceptance of the domestic rôle is certainly indi- 
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cated in this instance, along with a perception of the difficulties in living up 
to this rôle which may be encountered with some mates. e 

The other aspect of need for order concerns feminine qualities which 

make for a harmonious relationship. Emphasis upon this aspect is consistent 
with the importance of the occupational status of the male and the necessity, 
in our culture, of having the wife play a subordinate rôle. Hence, the ideal 
wife is described as even-tempered, reasonable, dependable, and agreeable. 
Men do not want wives who would not fit into the culturally prescribed 
rôle definition. 
* Also consistent with the dominant rôle of the male is the differential 
stress on social stimulus value. Men emphasize the capacity of women to 
entertain friends, have pleasing personalities, be good conversationalists, and 
to generally fit into the social patterns of their life. Wives who can get along 
well with the business associates and friends of the husband are regarded 
as an asset. On the other hand, women do not stress the same traits in their 
future husbands. Status of the male does not derive from having a pleasing 
personality, being able to entertain friends, being a good mixer or good 
dresser, but rather derives primarily from his occupational position. Fur- 
thermore, women are apparently not so interested in acquiring rich or wealthy 
husbands since the category Suce has one of the lowest mean emphasis scores, 
It is true that Ach is modally stressed by women; this may be a disguised 
way of representing desire for a wealthy husband; or, more likely, it may 
mean that status is more important to women than wealth. 

Further recognition of these differential sex rôles is evidenced by the 
greater stress on achievement as a male ideal. Such traits as getting ahead, 
having a high status profession, being ambitious, and enjoying working are 
attributed to the ideal husband by women, but rarely ever attributed to the 
ideal wife. A point not previously mentioned is that, on the average, women 
list a larger number of traits in describing the ideal husband. This may 
be a reflection of the fact that marriage is a more important status deter- 
minant for women than it is for men, although other interpretations are pos- 
sible; it might, for example, reflect a difference in verbal fluency between 
men and women. A final difference which is consistent with the domestic 
rôle of the wife is the greater emphasis placed on nurturant traits in the 
ideal wife. These traits are most commonly phrases referring to love for 
children or care of children. 

A prominent value-orientation of our culture which refers to relationships 
between the sexes is the stress placed upon romantic love. That romantic 
love plays a more central part in our cylture than it does in many other 
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cultures is widely known. A comparative analysis of American plays ai 
German plays by McGranahan and Wayne (5) gives us some empirical evi 
dence that romantic love is a more central factor in relationships between th 
sexes in America than it is in Germany. This central value-orientation of 
our culture probably explains why the need for sympathetic succorance is 
one of the strongest in both college men and women. ‘This need-category: 
is the strongest of all for women, and is significantly higher for them than 
for males. The romantic love pattern of our culture calls for greater suc 
corance for females than it does for males; this point, together with 
general dominance of the male rôle in the marriage relationship, probably 
explains the significantly greater emphasis upon this need in women. 

Parsons (7) mentions one secondary rôle for women which concerns us. 
He terms this rôle the “glamor” rôle, and it consists of stressing feminin 
qualities of sexual attraction. Women in our society value the wearing of 
cosmetics, the use of perfume, and dressing attractively. Parsons notes th 
women in general now employ devices for attracting males which were once 
only permissible for women who made a profession out of being sexu: 
attractive to males. The glamor rôle, then, stresses the differences be 
the sexes; it emphasizes their complementariness with respect to the sp 
cally sexual. It should be noted that there is no complementary emphasis 
upon male attractiveness. Men do not generally use special beauty aids, 
modes of dress, and other special devices to attract women. ‘This difference” 
between men and women in the extent to which physical attractiveness i$ 
stressed is evident in the significant difference obtained in the need for sel 
tience. The most frequently occurring traits in this category pertain 
physical attractiveness of one kind or another, and it is much more stress 
as a quality of the ideal wife than it is a quality of the ideal husband, 
In general, however, the need for sentience is not strong when compared 
with previously discussed needs. The glamor rôle and the emphasis upon 
romantic love is primarily characteristic of the period prior to marriage, ant 
the glamor rôle conflicts with the adoption of the more important subordinate 
status, domestic réle of the wife in marriage. Hence, categories pertaining 
to the latter rôle of the wife are more heavily stressed than are categori 
pertaining to the glamor rôle. 

The significant difference in emphasis scores for the category Mor 
haps need special comment. Here we find that women stress moral traiti 
in the ideal male more than men stress moral traits in the ideal wife. It i 
unlikely that this means that men must be more moral than women; rathi 
the males probably take moral qualities of the wife for granted: they do no 
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expect to marry women who might become alcoholics or atheists, because 
these characteristics are relatively less frequently found among women ghan 
men. This category is stressed by both sexes, however, when compared with 
other categoriés, so that it may be regarded as an important marital need. 


E. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


Questionnaire responses consisting primarily of trait descriptions of the 
ideal spouse were collected from students enrolled in colleges and universi- 
ties in various regions of the United States. A system of categorizing the 
‘traits according to their motivational significance was developed, and a method 
of determining the emphasis placed upon the various need-categories by differ- 
ent individuals was worked out. Variations in strength of marital needs 
with geographical region, marital status, age, and sex were determined, 

Patterns of marital needs were found to be essentially the same for indi- 
viduals residing in different regions of the United States, for married and 
unmarried persons, and for the two extremes of college ages. The most 
important findings involved differential patterns in the relative strength of 
marital needs within a given sex, and the comparison of marital needs for 
the two sexes. In general, the various need patterns which were found ap- 
peared to be a function of the prevailing sex rôles and value orientations of 
our culture. 
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SOME INTRAPERSONAL AND INTERPERSONAL DETERMI- 
NANTS OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN SOCIEM- 
PATHIC ABILITY AMONG ADOLESCENTS* 1 
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A. THE PROBLEM 


» 


In an earlier paper (3), the writers introduced the term “‘sociempathy 
to describe a particular variety of social perception—‘an individual’s aware- 
ness of his own and others’ sociometric status in a given group of which he 
is a member.” It was postulated that as children grow older they become 
increasingly able to perceive sociometric relationships involving themselves 
and others, and that this ability is basic to group organization, to social 
behavior in the group, and to individual adjustment to and effectiveness in 
group situations (3). Preliminary evidence of developmental trends in 
sociempathy based on rough measures of sociempathic ability (the correla- 
tion within a given age group between sets of sociometric ratings and pre- 
dictions of same) was presented. 

In the present study a refined measure of individual rather than group 
sociempathic ability was used. Individual discrepancy scores were obtained 
which took into account the deviation of each particular prediction of a socio- 
metric rating from the corresponding rating. Similar scores have been used 
by Dymond (8, 9) in the measurement of empathic ability. 

The above aspects of social perception are, of course, related to a large 
body of literature indicating that perception is largely influenced and dis- 
torted by the needs of the perceiver and by his emotional attitudes toward 
persons, objects, and events in his perceptual world. Evidence has been 
accumulating, for example, that better adjusted and more intelligent, in- 
sightful and self-accepting individuals are more apt to rate themselves and 
others realistically (i.e., in closer accord with group ratings) (17; 2320). 
that persons who are rated as high in a given trait are more accurate in 
judging themselves and others in relation to this trait (6, 7, 21). Frenkel- 
Brunswik has described a large number of mechanisms of self-deception 
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(e.g., “distortion into the opposite,” “exaggeration, omission,” “rationaliza- 
tion,” “minimization” ) which operate to reduce the accuracy of self-percep- 
tion (12, 13). She concludes: 


It would appear that we do not always see ourselves as we are but 
instead perceive the environment in terms of our own needs. Self- 
perception and perception of the environment actually merge in the 
service of these needs. Thus, the perceptual distortions of ourselves 
and the environment fulfill an important function in our psychological 
household (13). 


pu 


Once we ascertain that subjective factors play an important rôle in 
the evolution of interpersonal perceptions, the next relevant question relates 
to the influence which various dimensions of these perceptions (e.g., accuracy, 
“assumed similarity”) exert on social behavior and effectiveness. Gage (14) 
reviewed the inconsistent results in various studies of the relationship be- 
tween (a) differential ability to predict the attitudes of others, and (4) socio- 
metric status and leadership ability. Perhaps the crucial factor in the rela- 
tionship lies in the relevance of the predicted attitudes to the purposes of the 
particular group under discussion. That is, superior perceptual acuity en- 
hances social effectiveness only when the perceptual superiority is mani fested 
in those specific areas impinging upon the structural or functional properties 
of a particular group (5). The positive aspect of this factor of relevance 
was strikingly illustrated in a study by Fiedler, Hartmann, and Rudin (11) 
on another dimension of social perception (i.e., “assumed similarity”). “These 
investigators showed that basketball teams which were task-oriented (i. 
whose members tended to perceive dissimilarity between team-mates with 
whom they could and could not codperate) also tended to be more success- 
ful in inter-team competition. 

The purpose of the present study was to identify some of the factors mak- 
ing for individual variability in sociempathic ability. What variables sig- 
nificantly affect the accuracy of perception of own and others’ sociometric 
status? To what extent does “projection” (the tendency to predict that 
another will rate oneself as one rated him) contribute to perceptual error? 
Do we perceive more accurately the sociometric ratings or standings of our 
own or of the opposite sex group? What effect does social distance between 
rater and ratee have on accuracy of sociempathy, i.e., do we perceive more 
accurately persons whom we accept or reject? To what extent is the direc- 
tion of the error of perception (under or over-estimate) related to social 
distance? 

We were also concerned over the relationship between the two types of 
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sociempathic ability (i.e., (a) ability to perceive own sociometric status, (b) 
ability to perceive the status of others), and with the relationship between 
these abilities on the one hand and sociometric standing and personal adjust- 
ment on the other. 

i B. METHOD 


1. Population 


The population consisted of 44 students comprising (with the exception 
of a few absentees) the junior class of University High School in Urbana, 
Illinois? The mean age of these students was 15.8 years. The sex dis- 
tribution was 19 boys and 25 girls. Socio-economic status for the group as 
a whole was decidedly above average. The parents of our students are 
largely professional persons, mostly holding academic appointments at the 
University. Entrance into the school, however, is not restricted to the 
children of faculty members of the University. 


2. Procedure 


One of the investigators administered the procedures to the class with the 
assistance of a teacher. After a four-page booklet was distributed, the in- 
vestigator stated: 


I would like to know how well you are able to tell how your class- 
mates feel about you. When you have to do things together with 
people, it’s nice to know how they feel about you, because then you 
know better how to act with them. No one besides myself will ever 
see the answers you write down, so don’t be afraid to write what you 
really think. 

On page one, I want you to write the names of the three pupils in 
the class who you feel are your best friends. Write the name of 
your best friend first. 

On page two, there is a list of all the pupils in your class. Next to 
each pupil’s name you are to place a number from one to five. “One” 
means you do not want this pupil to be your friend at all. “Two” means 
that you would not like to have this pupil as a friend. “Three” 
means that you do not care whether or not this pupil is your friend. 
“Four” means that you would like to have this pupil as your friend. 
“Five” means that you would like to have this pupil as one of your 
best friends. 

On page three there is a list of all the pupils in the class. Place a 
number from one to five next to each one to show how you think he 
or she feels about you. “One” means that you think, “This pupil 
does not want me as a friend at all.” “Iwo” means that you think, 


2The coöperation of the staff of University ae School in collecting this data is 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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“This pupil would not like to have me as a friend.” “Three” means 
that you think, “This pupil does not care whether or not I am his 
© friend.” “Four” means that you think, “This pupil would like to have 
me aš a friend.” “Five” means that you think, “This pupil would like 

to have me as one of his best friends.” 
Page four also has a list of all the pupils in the class. On this page 
I want to see how well you can tell how popular each pupil in the class 


is, that is, how many pupils in the class want to be friends with him. 
Next to each pupil’s name you are to place a number from one to five. 
“Rive” means that you think this pupil is one of the most popular 
persons in the class, that he is one of the pupils with the largest number 


of friends. “One” means that you think this pupil is one of the least 
popular pupils in the class, that he is one of the pupils with the fewest 
friends. “Three” means that you think this pupil is just about in the 
middle of the class in the number of friends he has. “Two” means 
that you think this pupil is between “one” and “three,” that is, you 
think he has more friends than the pupil to whom you give “one” but 
fewer friends than the pupil to whom you give “three.” “Four” means 
that you think this pupil is between “three” and “five,” that is, you 
think he has more friends than the pupil in the middle but less friends 
than the pupils you chose as five. 


C. RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION? 
1. Sociempathic Ability (Self) 


Ability to perceive own sociometric status was expressed in two differen! 
ways: (a) as a total discrepancy score for each individual, representing 
sum of the deviations of his predictions of how others would rate him from 
the actual ratings given him by these persons; (b) as a “right” score, TeP 
senting the total number of times an individual predicted exactly how ang 
other person rated him. ‘The distribution of both types of scores did ni 
deviate significantly from the normal. 

The discrepancy scores ranged from 13 to 52, a difference of 39. 
theoretical range of deviation scores runs from 0 to 172, since each individual 
can be as much as four points in error in each of 43 predictions. Thus, the 
mean discrepancy score of 28.2 (with a sigma of 8.3) was about one-third 4&5 
large as the mean deviation score of 86 anticipated on the basis of chance 
Similarly the obtained mean “right” score of 17.7 (with a sigma of 54) 
was approximately twice the mean of right predictions that could be antici 
pated on the basis of chance (8.6 or one-fifth of 43). In both cases, 
differences between obtained and expected means was significant beyond 


8The authors are indebted .N. ce criti ; ŝi 
A AAD tok Diy hal pal Ad Dr. N L. Gage for his critical reading of this 5 
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1 per cent level. We can feel confident, therefore, that this index of sociem- 
pathic ability was measuring some ability other than chance to predict gwn 
sociometric status. 

It would also have been possible to express accuracy of perception in terms 
of a correlatian between an individual’s predictions of the ratings he ex- 
pected to receive from others and the individual ratings he actually did re- 
ceive. The obtained average r of .38 (p < .01) was considerably lower 
than the correlation of .79 previously found between the mean predictions 
made by individuals of their sociometric status and their actual status (3). 
This indicates that a person’s general notion of his status in the group cor- 
responds much more closely to his actual status than his predictions of the 
sociometric attitudes of single individuals corresponds to their actual atti- 
tudes (p < .01). 

Discrepancy scores were used in preference to correlational scores in indi- 
cating accuracy of perception because it was felt that they would be less 
distorted by the marked degree of skewness in the distribution of ratings 
and predictions (see Table 1). There were no significant sex differences 
in the distribution of these variables. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS AND PREDICTIONS AND DEGREE OF DIVERGENCE OF OBSERVED 
From ExpecTeD RESULTS EXPRESSED AS A VALUE OF x2 


Percentage of ratings 


’ in a given category Corrected 
Type of rating or prediction 5 + 3 2 1 value of x? 
Ratings of others 17 47 28 6 2 22.5 
Predicted ratings for self 15 36 42 6 1 17.6 
Predicted ratings for others 19 25 32 15 9 15.6 


a. Reliability. The reliability of the sociempathy discrepancy score was 
determined by correlating mean odd discrepancy scores against mean even 
discrepancy scores. The corrected reliability coefficient was .796, which is 
relatively high for this type of function. 

This reliability coefficient, however, was inflated by a highly consistent 
“response set” to over- or underestimate own status. The corrected split- 
half reliability of this “response set” was 0.93; and this tendency to over- or 
underestimate own status correlated .545 with the discrepancy scores. But, 
although, the “response set” and the accuracy function overlap to some degree 
(as indicated by the correlation between them), they are reasonably distinct; 
and the reliability of the latter can only be partially attributed to self-con- 
sistency within the former function. S 
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b. Sex Differences. Girls manifested better sociempathic ability than 
boys for both types of scores. In neither case, however, was the difference 
significant at the 5 per cent level. Some significant differences, however, did 
appear when the data were analyzed in terms of predictions of ratings of 
like and opposite sex groups (see Table 2). ‘Thus, boys were able to predict 


TABLE 2 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN ACCURACY OF PERCEPTION OF OWN SOCIOMETRIC STATUS 


Discrepancy score per 


“Type of prediction on which individual prediction 

accuracy score is based M o 
Boys’ predictions of girls’ ratings -60 32 
Boys’ predictions of boys’ ratings 85 23 
Girls’ predictions of girls’ raings 52 .22 
Girls’ prediction of boys’ ratings 68 31 


ratings given them by girls better than they were able to predict ratings 
given them by their own sex (P < .01) ; whereas girls were better able to 
predict the ratings given them by girls than by boys (almost significant at 5 
per cent level). Hence, the sociometric feelings of girls were perceived: 
more accurately by both sexes than those of boys. Dymond (9) obtained 
similar results in her study where individuals predicted the ratings given 
them by others on various personality traits. 

Boys were superior to girls in predicting the sociometric ratings of the 
opposite sex, but unreliably so. Girls were significantly superior to boys in 
predicting the ratings of their like sex group (P < .01). 

It would seem, therefore, that the sociometric attitudes of adolescent girls 
are more perceptible to both sexes than those of boys, and that the sociem= 
pathic superiority of girls is definitely limited to perceiving the sociometrit 
behavior of their own sex group. 

c. Projection. What effect does “projection” (the tendency for an indi- 
vidual to predict that other persons will rate him sociometrically in the same 
way as he rated these other persons) have on accuracy of predicting ow 
sociometric status? A projection score was determined for Individual 4 
by subtracting the ratings he gave to B, C, D, E, etc., from the correspond- 
ing predictions he made of the ratings B, C, D, and E would give him, ani 
by then summing the deviations thus obtained. A low score, therefore, is in- 
dicative of a high tendency toward projection and vice versa. ‘There was 
no sex difference in the magnitude of projection scores. 


4From this point on, when we refer to “accuracy scores,” we mean accuracy © 
sociempathic prediction expressed as a discrepancy score. 
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When projection scores were correlated with accuracy scores, the resulting 
coefficient of correlation was .41 [.27 for boys (p > .0S) and .56 (p < .012] 
for girls. This positive correlation could not occur were there not a tend- 
ency for individuals to rate each other reciprocally. Hence, predicting that 
another will rate oneself as one rated him tends to increase the accuracy of 
the prediction. Since girls’ accuracy scores are more highly correlated with 
projection than boys’, girls evidently have a greater tendency toward recipro- 
cal sociometric rating. 

d. Mutuality of expectations. Casual inspection of the data suggested 
the hypothesis that there was a positive relationship between the mean rating 
which an individual predicted he would receive from other persons in the 
group and the mean rating which the group predicted it would receive from 
the individual. This hypothesis was tested by correlating these twe sets of 
scores. For the entire group the coefficient of correlation was only .21, but 
significantly enough, it was .02 for boys, but .41 for girls (P < .05). 

A psychological explanation for this mutuality of expectation in the case 
of girls is not readily available. Apparently, however, girls tend partly to 
expect the same degree of acceptance from others that the latter expect from 
them. 

e. Effect of “social distance” (degree of acceptance of another) on sociem- 
pathic ability. In terms of interpersonal relations, this relationship is highly 
significant. Are we more or less accurate in predicting how others will 
accept us if we accept them, reject them, or are neutral in our feelings to- 
ward them? How does the direction of the error of estimate (under- or 
over-estimate) vary with degree of acceptance? To answer these questions, 
all of the discrepancy scores corresponding to instances where individuals 
rated others as “5” were segregated. The same procedure was followed for 
the 4, 3, 2, and 1 ratings. Two types of means were then obtained—a 
mean total error where positive and negative signs of deviation scores were 
not taken into account, and mean average error where signs were taken into 
account in determining the mean. The first type of mean indicates merely 
degree of error; the second type of mean indicates direction of error (see 


Table 3). 
TABLE 3 
MAGNITUDE AND DIRECTION or ERROR IN PREDICTING OWN SOCIOMETRIC STATUS AS A 
Function oF “SOCIAL DISTANCE,” LE, DEGREE OF ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 


Degree of acceptance of others 
4 3 2 


Type of error score 


Magnitude of error (mean total error) +52 66 70 1.0 1.0 
Direction of error (mean average error) = 47 —.084 = —.53 — 98 —1.0 
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When the mean total error corresponding to various categories of ac- 
ceptance was compared, the differences between all possible combinations 
categories were found to be significant beyond the 1 per cent level ex 
for the following combinations: 5 — 1 (P < .05), 4—1 (P >.05),3—1 
(P > 05), 2—1 (P> 05). We are justified, therefore, in concludi 
that the greater the acceptance one individual extends another the more 
curately he can predict how the latter accepts him (see Figure 1). 
simplest explanation for this phenomenon is that generally speaking we ha 
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FIGURE 1 
MAGNITUDE oF ERROR IN PREDICTING OWN SocioMeTRIC STATUS AS A FUNCTION OF 
x ‘SoctaL DISTANCE,” LE., DEGREE OF ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 


most social contact with those individuals in the group whom we most accepti 
and as a result of this greater contact, we have more opportunity to pe 
ceive their attitudes toward us. - 

From Table 3 and Figure 2 we see that, in general, degree of accept 
varies positively with the direction of error, or more specifically, that 
more one pupil accepts another the less he tends to underestimate the rati 
he receives from him. This, too, is understandable since we would norm 
expect greater acceptance at the hands of those whom we in turn accept MO 
completely. The differences between means are all-significant beyond 
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1 per cent level except at the extremes of the scale, i.e., 5 — 4, and 2 — 1 
(P > .05), and for the 3 — 1 comparison (P <_.05). e 
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FIGURE 2 
DIRECTION OF ERROR IN PREDICTING OWN SocioMETRIC STATUS AS A FUNCTION OF 
“SOCIAL DISTANCE,” IE., DEGREE OF ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 


2. Sociempathic Ability (Others) 


Only one measure of ability to perceive the sociometric status of others 
was used—the total discrepancy between all of the individual predictions 
_ made by a subject of the sociometric status of others and the actual soci- 
ometric status scores of the latter. An individual’s sociometric status was 
determined by taking the mean of all the sociometric ratings he received from 
his classmates. i 
The discrepancy scores ranged from 21 to 49 and their distribution did 
not differ significantly from the normal. The obtained mean discrepancy 
score of 31.1 (with a sigma of 6.5) was somewhat more than a third as 
large as the mean discrepancy score of 86 that could be anticipated on the 
basis of chance. This difference was significant beyand the 1 per cent level, 
demonstrating that these scores were not reflective of a chance ability. 
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The average correlation between an individuals’ predictions of the soci- 
ometric status of others and their actual status was 48 (p < .01). This 
was considerably lower than the correlation of .94 found between the group’s 
mean predictions of the status of individuals and their actual status (3). 
Thus, a group estimate of an individual’s sociometric status tends to be much 
more accurate than an individual estimate (p < 01). Discrepancy scores 
were used again in. preference to correlational scores for the same reason 
given above. 

The split-half (odd-even) reliability of the discrepancy scores was .76. 
But again this reliability was inflated by a highly consistent “response set” 
(corrected split-half reliability of .88) to over- or underestimate the soci- 
ometric stàtus of others. However, this inflation was less marked than in 
the case of sociempathy (self) since the correlation between the “response 
set” and the accuracy function was only .37. 

a. Sex differences. Girls were unreliably superior to boys in ability to 
perceive the sociometric status of others. However, differential analysis of 
the data in terms of like and opposite sex groups produced a different pattern 
of sex-related differences than appeared in sociempathy (self) (see Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN ACCURACY OF PERCEPTION OF OTHERS’ SOCIOMETRIC STATUS 


Discrepancy score per 


Type of prediction on which individual prediction 
accuracy score is based M a 
Boys’ predictions of girls’ status 83 20 
Boys’ predictions of boys’ status 72 18 
Girls’ predictions of girls’ status 70 16 
Girls’ predictions of boys’ status 71 17 


The sociometric status of boys was more perceptible to boys than was 
status of girls (almost significant at the 5 per cent level), in contrast ti 
the previous finding that the sociometric feelings of girls were more Pe 
ceptible to boys than the corresponding feelings of their own scx. 
sociometric status of girls (in contrast to their sociometric feelings) was "° 
more perceptible to girls than was the status of boys. Girls were able, there 
fore, to perceive the hierarchical status arrangements among boys as 
as among their own sex; whereas boys had a better perception of th 
arrangements within their own sex group than within the opposite sex grou! 
The sociempathic superiority of girls over boys in relation to others’ sta 
(p < .05) occurred in relation to the status of the opposite sex grouP 
rather than in relation to the same sex group as was the case in sociemp@ 
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(self). Thus, boys were only inferior to girls in their realization of the 
status hierarchy of the opposite sex, not of the same sex. e 

The important points of difference between the two varieties of sociempathy 
are: (a) that the sociometric attitudes of girls are more perceptible to both 
sexes than the sociometric attitudes of boys; and (b) that boys are better 
aware of the status hierarchy within their own than in the opposite sex 
group, whereas girls are equally well aware of the status hierarchy in either 
sex group. 

b. Projection. Individual measures of projection (the mean of the dis- 
‘crepancies between individual ratings given to others and individual predic- 
tions of their sociometric status) were calculated in the same manner as 
were comparable measures relating to prediction of own status. No sex 
differences occurred in mean degree of projection. Projection scores cor- 
related 0 with accuracy scores in both sexes indicating that (in contrast to 
sociempathic ability relative to own status)it could account for no part of 
the accuracy of perception of others’ status. 

Interestingly enough, projection in predicting the status of others was 
significantly less than in predicting own status (p < .01). This could 
possibly be explained by the absence of the factor of reciprocity of rating 
in predicting the status of others. Presumably, individuals are aware that 
reciprocity holds to some extent in the mutual ratings they give each other, 
thereby making projection a more realistic basis for prediction of own status 
than the status which others earn from the group. 

c. Effect of degree of acceptance of another on sociempathic ability. The 
same type of relationship in general held here as in accuracy of perception 
of own status (see Table 5 and Figure 3): The more one pupil accepted 
another the more accurately he was able to perceive how the latter was 
accepted by the group. Again this may be explained on the basis of differ- 
ential sensitivity to the status positions of persons one likes better and with 
whom social contact is presumably greater. All differences between means 
were significant beyond the 1 per cent level. 

From Table 5 and Figure 4 we see that just as in estimation of own soci- 


TABLE 5 
MAGNITUDE AND DIRECTION OF ERROR IN PREDICTING OTHERS’ SOCIOMETRIC STATUS AS A 
FUNCTION OF “SocIAL DISTANCE,” 1E., DEGREE OF ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 


Degree of acceptance of others 
2 


Type of error score 5 4 3 1 
Magnitude of error (mean total error) 64 61 88 1.2 1.9 
Direction of error (mean average error) 39 06 —.69 —11 —1.6 
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ometric status, the direction of the error in predicting others’ sociometrie 
status is positively related to degree of acceptance, Thus, the more favorably 
disposed we feel toward an individual the greater our tendency to predict 
that the group will accept him favorably. These results are in agreement 
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FIGURE 3 
MAGNITUDE OF ERROR IN PREDICTING OTHERS’ SOCIOMETRIC STATUS AS A FUNCTION oF 
“SoctAL DISTANCE,” LE, DECREE OF ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 


with Gronlund’s findings that teachers overjudge the status of preferred 
pupils and underjudge the status of non-preferred pupils (15). 

This tendency to attribute to the group our own feelings about a per- 
son is certainly indicative of projection, and presents a contrast to the situa- 
tion described above in which projection was not reported as a factor in- 
fluencing accuracy (as opposed to direction) of prediction of others’ soci- 
ometric status. The differences between all means were significant beyond 
the 1 per cent level except for the 2 — 1 comparison (P > .05). 


3. General Findings 


a. Relationship between accuracy of perception of own and others’ status: 
One of the most surprising findings of this study was the complete lack of 
relationship between ability to perceive own and others’ status. When 
discrepancy scores reflective of these two types of socioempathic ability were 
correlated with each other, the resulting r was .06 (.08 for girls and 05 
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for boys). This would indicate that the two varieties of sociempathy are 
independent abilities at least insofar as this particular sample of this age 
group is concerned. The type of sensitivity that enables Individual Æ to 
perceive accurately how Individual B accepts him (4) is apparently unre- 
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FIGURE 4 
DIRECTION OF ERROR IN PREDICTING OTHERS’ SOCIOMETRIC STATUS AS A FUNCTION OF 
“SOCIAL DISTANCE,” ILE., DEGREE OF ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 


lated to the type of sensitivity that enables him to perceive accurately how 
the entire group accepts B. Adams (1) found a very low correlation be- 
tween the abilities to rate self and others. Singer (24) obtained a nega- 
tive relationship between perception of own status and perception of pre- 
ferred as opposed to non-preferred persons. Dymond (9), on the other 
hand, found a significant positive relationship between empathic ability and 
insight (the ability of an individual to rate himself as others rate him). 
Although this lack of relationship held true generally, it is obvious that 
at least four important combinations of these two abilities exist: (a) indi- 
viduals who are high on both, (4) individuals who are low on both, (c) 
and (d) individuals who are high on one and low on the other. A study 
is now in progress to determine the personality correlates of these four types. 
b. Relationship between sociempathic ability and sociometric status. Abil- 
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ity to predict own status was correlated .26 with sociometric status itself 
(R > .05). For boys the r was .10 (P > .05), for girls it was .42 (P <.05). 
In the case of the girls, therefore, ability to perceive own sociometric status 
seems to be positively related to sociometric standing in the class. This 
result conflicts with Singer’s finding that a negative, almost significant rela- 
tionship prevails between popularity and ability to perceive own status (24), 
but is in agreement with Gage’s finding that.a correlation of .40 prevails 
between sociometric rank and accuracy of social perception of others (14). 
It is also in agreement with Chowdry and Newcomb’s finding that: 


Leaders of a group are significantly superior to non-leaders and iso- 
lates in their ability to judge group opinion on familiar and relevant 


issues. . . . This differential ability on the part of leaders. . . is, bow- 
ever, not evident in unfamiliar or less familiar or less relevant issucs 
(5). 


These investigators reach the important conclusion that: 


The ability to function as an effective group member would also seem 
to be related to the ability to perceive the opinions and attitudes of the 
group. . . . Each individual adjusts to the situation according to the 
way he perceives it and not as it “really” is. Since the leaders’ per- 
ceptions of the prevailing attitude trends tend to be more realistic than 
those of non-leaders and isolates, the chances of their adequate adjust- 
ment are greater than those of non-leaders and isolates (5). 


In our study, however, it is important to note that the relationship 
between sociometric standing and ability to predict accurately one’s own 
sociometric status was significant only in the case of girls, This finding is in 
accord with the popular notion that women are more sensitive than men 
to interpersonal attitudes and are able to utilize this sensitivity to further 
their social effectiveness in group situations. We also tend to agree with 
Gage in believing that sensitivity to interpersonal attitudes leads to soci 
effectiveness rather than that interpersonal effectiveness puts persons in 4 
more “strategic position” to develop “superior accuracy of social perception” 
(14). An alternative explanation, however, suggested by findings in seve 
studies (6, 7, 21) is that individuals who are superior in a given trait 
to be superior in estimating the occurrence of that trait in themselves and 
others. Here the explanation of superior sociempathic ability would rest 
upon the possession of superior sociometric status, which would render the 
individual less defensive in evaluating this phenomenon as it related to him- 
self. In support of this interpretation is the finding that experiences of su 


cess engender more reallstic aspirations of future performance than experi- 
ences of failure (20, 22). e: 
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In sharp contrast to these results was the finding that for both boys and 
girls there was zero relationship between sociometric status and abilitye to 
forecast others’ sociometric status. i 

c. Relationship between sociempathic ability and teachers’ ratings. Avail- 
able to us in this study were ratings of our subjects by teachers on the fol- 
lowing items: personal adjustment, scholastic competitiveness, magnitude of 
academic aspiration, and persistence. The ratings of five teachers were 
averaged and the mean ratings were then converted into standard scores. 
The coefficients of correlation between ability to perceive own sociometric 
Status and mean teachers’ ratings were all in the neighborhood of zero. The 
same was true for the r’s between ability to perceive others’ sociometric 
status and teachers’ ratings. 

As expected, the correlations between these teachers’ ratings and soci- 
ometric status were all low and positive, In the order given above, they 
were .55, .45, .39, and .50. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The ability of a class of 44 high school juniors (a) to predict the soci- 
ometric ratings given them by their classmates, and (b) to predict the 
sociometric standing of their classmates was measured by means of discrepancy 
scores representing degree of divergence from actual sociometric ratings. 
Each student rated every other student on a five-point social distance (ac- 
ceptance-rejection) scale, predicted how every other student would rate him 
on the same scale, and forecasted the sociometric status each of his classmates 
would earn on the basis of this same scale. From these data two discrepancy 
Scores were computed for each individual: sociempathic ability (self) and 
sociempathic ability (others). 


1. Sociempathic Ability (Self) 

a. The discrepancy scores did not deviate significantly from the normal 
in distribution, and were reflective of an ability other than chance beyond 
the 1 per cent level of significance. The corrected odd-even reliability 
coefficient was .80. A subject’s perceptions of the individual sociometric 
attitudes of others toward him tended to be significantly less accurate than 
his mean prediction of his own sociometric status. 

b. Boys were able to predict more accurately the ratings given them 
by the opposite sex rather than by the like sex group. Girls, on the other 
hand, could perceive more accurately the ratings given them by the like 
sex group. Hence the sociometric attitudes of girls were perceived more 
accurately than those of boys by both sexes. 
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c. Girls were significantly superior to boys in predicting the ratings of 
their like sex group. 

d. Individual measures of “projection” (the tendency for 4 to predict 
that B will rate him as he himself, 4, rated B) were significantly correlated 
with discrepancy scores in girls, demonstrating that for this sex group “pro- 
jection” enhanced accuracy of socioempathy because of a tendency toward 
reciprocity of sociometric ratings. Girls also showed a significant tendency 
to expect the same degree of acceptance from others as the latter in turn 
expected from them (mutuality of expectations). 

e. “Social distance” exerted a significant influence on sociempathic ability. 
The more completely one individual accepted another the more accurate he 7 
was in perceiving the latter's sociometric attitude in relation to himself, and | 
the more he tended to overestimate the favorableness of same. 


2. Sociempathic Ability (Others) 


a. The distribution of the discrepancy scores was not significantly differ- 
ent from the normal. These scores were indicative of an ability other than 
chance which was significant beyond the 1 per cent level. The corrected 
odd-even reliability coefficient was .76. Individual estimates of the soci- 
ometric status of others were significantly less accurate than were means of 
group estimates. 

b. Boys were able to perceive the sociometric status of members of their 
own sex group better than that of the opposite sex group. Girls were equally 
well aware of the status hierarchies within either sex group. 

c. Girls were significantly superior to boys in perceiving the status of 
their opposite sex group. 

d. Projection was not a factor in either sex group in enhancing the ac 
curacy of perception, but did influence the direction of the error of estimate. ` 
The subjects tended to overestimate the sociometric status of individuals 
they accepted and to underestimate the status of individuals they rejected. 

e. The subjects perceived most accurately the status of individuals toward 
whom they were favorably disposed and vice versa. 


3. General Findings 


a The ability to perceive own sociometric status and the ability to per- 
ceive others’ sociometric status were completely unrelated in our sample. 

b. Ability to perceive own sociometric status was significantly related 
to social effectiveness in girls as measured by sociometric status. 

c. Sociempathic ability was unrelated to teachers’ ratings of personal 
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adjustment, scholastic competitiveness, magnitude of academic aspirations, and 
persistence. These latter ratings showed a low positive correlation with 
sociometric status: 

d. The generality of these findings is open to question since our sample 
was obviously unrepresentative of mankind in general or even of adolescents 
in our culture. However, there is no a priori reason for believing that the 
relationships under investigation were in any way a function of the unique 
characteristics of our sample (10). It is entirely possible, of course, that 
these relationships are partly a function of developmental status, and this 
possibility will be investigated by analysis of comparable data gathered from 
a variety of age groups. 
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' A STUDY OF SOME OF THE FACTORS LEADING TO 
ACHIEVEMENT AND CREATIVITY, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO RELIGIOUS SKEPTICISM 
AND BELIEF* 


s Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Warrer Houston CLARK! 


A. BACKGROUND AND HYPOTHESIS 


The biographies of many creative persons show a background of religious 
upbringing and belief. About a generation ago Visher in a large scale in- 
vestigation (6) found that persons listed in Who's Who in America came 
from the homes of ministers about twice as often as they did from the homes 
of. professional men in general. More recently Visher has shown that scien- 
tists starred in American Men of Science have a high proportion of ministers 
among fathers and grandfathers (6, pp. 95-101). In more restricted studies 
carried forward at Yale and Harvard at about the same time as Visher’s 
earlier work Huntington and Whitney largely confirmed Visher (3, pp. 
220-239) and also found missionaries and missionaries’ sons to be considered 
by classmates the ablest individuals in their classes. It seems strange that 
among psychologists there has been so little follow up of these important 
findings. 

Similar conclusions are suggested when one considers the backgrounds 
of other famous creative persons where religious homes and religious influ- 
ences have obviously played a large part as factors in the matter and motiva- 
tion of creativity. Perhaps the most available testimony to this lies in the 
productions of literature, where autobiographical urges have made at least 
parts of the creative process particularly visible. Here we find religion a 
prominent factor, though more characteristically and somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, along with the contrary tendency of skepticism. Such productions as 
the Book of Job, the Confessions of St. Augustine, Milton’s writings, Car- 
lyle’s Sartor Resartus, Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Tolstoi’s writings, and 
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Emerson’s Essays are only a few illustrative examples. In all these cases 
it is obvious to the casual reader that the process of creativity has been 
stimulated in no small degree both by religious urges and by skepticism 
and probably also by the tension between the twa. This has led the writer 
to develop a theory of creativity and achievement involving the two factors | 
of belief and skepticism. This is that religious belief with its sweeping and 
comprehensive explanation of cosmic mysteries tends to constitute a par ) 
ticularly durable and intense form of motivation. Along with this motivas 
tion there tends to be found the highly desirable attitudes of social responsi- 
bility, ethical obligation, and that sense of the reality of non-material value) 
which historically has played such as important rôle in creativity. Never- 
theless under the influence of orthodoxy and the tendency to allow a mere 
verbalization of belief to replace real conviction the energy of the psyche. 
is often turned inward or into a defensive and emotional effort to prote 
the verbalized belief as part of the ego. This may build up tension of a 
kind, but it is not available for creative fruits useful to society. Hence, 
have the narrow-minded, unfertile, bigoted, and repressive type of religious 
person who does so much to discredit religion with many thinking person 
The function of skepticism in such a situation is to raise horizons and direc 
the energy of the psyche away from the narrow, inward, defensive concerns 
or the restricted area of some orthodoxy outward to matters of broader im- 
portance. Such might be art, music, literature, social service, or even politi 
cal and business enterprise. i 

One might here raise the question whether religious belief is not almost 
wholly undesirable from a creative point of view since it so often is associ 
ated with narrowness and whether skepticism is not wholly desirable since 
it tends to act against narrowness and to open the door to creativity. O 
results suggest some support for this point of view. However, our theory 
that the common forms of religious belief are basically positive and motivate 
because they seem to make sense out of life and are concrete. Skepticism 
is amorphous and has a tendency to degenerate into cynicism or at least t0 
confuse and dissipate the individual’s zest for living. With motivation um 
determined creativity is diminished. Consequently the ideal situation with 
pene to creativity and achievement would seem to involve a balance be 
tween belief and skepticism, with religious beliefs and attitudes supplying 
motivation and direction while skepticism directs the attention toward nW. 
forms and discovery. In addition the tension between the two forces is # 
source of energy, which is an important factor in the dynamics of the situ 
tion. It would seem, however, that this ideal situation of equilibrium 49% 
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tension is somewhat rare and unstable. Either belief is in process of being 
confined more and more rigorously and defensively between creedal barriere, 
or else skepticism is in process of dissipating the motivation built up by be- 
lief. From the point of¢ view of worthwhile achievement and creativity 
neither extreme 4s desirable; the mean is. 

Obviously this, like all theories of personality, is an over-simplification 
and merely highlights a few of the factors in creativity. But it would seem 
to fit to some extent the processat work in some acts of creativity in some 
individuals; the writers mentioned above, for example. 

‘This was the hypothesis central in the investigator’s mind in his empirical 
search for some of the factors favoring or hindering creativity and achieve- 
ment. The investigation was not confined to the factors just discussed be- 
cause we did not want to be tied too closely to our preconceived ideas but 
preferred to survey a wider field for perspective and comparison. 


B. Procepure Ann RESULTS 


A questionnaire was prepared and sent out to 2,000 biographees in Who's 
Who in America and to a group of 1,000 of similar age and sex taken from 
the alumni lists of Williams and Middlebury colleges. The idea was that 
the Who's Who group would represent superior achievement and creativity, 
while the college group, unselected with respect to achievement, would repre- 
sent not indeed a very exact control group but nevertheless afford a rough 
means of comparison. The questionnaire stated that it was part of a study 
of achievement and creativity and asked the coöperation of the respondent. 
Tt was stated that no ‘name was necessary but promised a summary of re- 
sults for those who wished to give name and address, In the latter case it 
was promised that personal data would be held in confidence. Information 
was requested on about 35 points with respect to the respondent and his 
parents. These were such as were thought possibly to have some bearing 
on achievement and creativity. The concern was not merely with the com- 
parison between the two groups but was designed partly to learn what intel- 
ligent people thought about factors affecting their own achievements and 
creative acts. Finally each person was asked what he considered his most 
enjoyable and/or most important creative achievement, then with respect to 
this he was asked to describe so far as he could motives, circumstances that 
led to it, how the idea may have formed, what facilitated its execution, and 
any other pertnent information. The purpose of this was to suggest clues 
or to disclose insights into the dynamics of the creative process. 

The results of the questionnaire have been set forth in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
Williams and Middlebury 
alumni Who's Who respondents 
GENERAL INFORMATION | Jo % | 
Number of questionnaires 


tabulated 185 116 
Median age of respondents 61 60 
Number of women 21 u 7 6 
Number with some progres- 
sive education « 22 12 6 Ci‘ 
Father or Father or 
OCCUPATION® Self J% guardian Self % guardian 
Religious work (mostly 
the ministry) 19 10 14 7.5 10 5 (17 
Teaching and education 52 27 11 6 4 35 7 


Professional and the arts ss Bo 33 18 si 46 22 


Business 43 23 65 35 14 11 42 
Farming h 5 25 % 19 0 0 16 
Manual labor 1 $ 17 9 0 0 13 
Housewife 12 6 3 15 0 0 0 
None stated 3 J EL eee 
FACTORS FELT TO HAMPER ABILITIES Mean Mean Diffe 
AND CREATIVITY Number rating Number rating 
Fear of investigation by legislators 148 1,08 79 105 —08 
Fear of being thought Communist 151 1.07 79 105 —.02) 
Fear of being thought fascist 151 1.13 78 1.08  —05 
Fear of being thought reactionary 153 1.30 83 1.35 l 
Fear of lessening economic security 154 2.16 82 1.82 — 34 
Fear of losing status or “face” 153 1.80 $1 1.70 10 
FACTORS PLAYING A CONSTRUCTIVE PART 
Interest and satisfaction in work 
for own sake 179 6.07 105 6.32 25, 
Desire to aid society 175 4.4 100 4.97 
Desire to find and create beauty 166 3.62 88 3.81 
Desire to know and to understand 171 5.54 100 5.66 
pret decal aM i 
ings proper! 169 4.36 91 402 — oF 
Desire for new experience 170 4.55 97 4.92 
Desire for economic security 179 4.59 98 4.75 . 
Desire to overcome handicaps 161 3.12 $4 260 —52 
Desire to fulfil one’s religious destiny 163 3.65 89 3.03 —.62) 
Desire to please someone 173 4.27 96 4.45 
Desire for social recognition 157 2.56 90 3.00 
RELIGIOUS AND OTHER DATA 
Father 
eligious faith 156 4.71 95 4.78 
Disposition to question beliefs 150 3.57 88 3.72 
Intellectual curiosity n 148 4.26 93 445 
gone ; à 
Religious faith 149 5.56 —Al 
Disposition to question beliefs 139 3.41 A RH —.28 
P eroaa curiosity , 4 4.10 90 336  —%4 
ny j 
Religious faith ; 158 4. —=6 
Disposition to questiou beliefs 164 462 39 Sts 16 
Intellectual curiosity : 163 5.10 99 5.40 30 
Bodily vigor 162 5.12 88 5.00 —12 
Economic aid 138 2.87 80 276 —aAl 
Extent religious beliefs a creative 
factor in secular achievements 150 376 | 95 331 —4 


Extent secular achievements a cre- 
ative influence on religious beliefs 
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It will be noted that response was very low particularly in the Who’s Who 
category. It was thought that to have questionnaires sent out with requgst 
for biographical data by the publishers would insure a good yield, but this 
method was not very fruitful. When it is considered that about 20 of the 
college alumni were listed in Who’s Who and so: were transferred to that 
group it is seen that the yield from the Who's Who mailings was less than 
5 per cent, as compared with about 20 per cent through direct solicitation. 
Even though the latter involved a mimeographed letter, perhaps a hand- 
addressed envelope with the printed name and address of the investigator 
seemed more personal and so explained the difference. How these yields 
may have affected the findings could not be determined. There were 185 in 
the college alumni group and only 116 from Who’s Who respondents, The 
median age of the two groups was high, as might be expected, and very com- 
parable at 61 and 60. For some reason a higher percentage of alumni women 
responded than did women in Who’s Who, though in both cases these were 
a small proportion of the total. Since Progressive educators make much of 
teaching methods supposed to stimulate achievement and creativity, it was 
thought that perhaps the Who’s Who group would more often report such 
training. The proportions were small for both groups and gave no signifi- 
cant? indication of such a tendency. 

However, one occupational difference between the two groups is worth 
noting. This is that proportionally twice as many of the Who's Who group 
came from ministers’ families as did the college alumni. Our numbers here 
are small so that the difference fails of significance at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence though it is so at the 10 per cent level. Since this confirms 
very closely the findings of Visher, we are probably safe in assuming that 
this represents a real difference, so that we are entitled to speculate as to 
why ministers’ children should have an advantage in achieving the kind of 
eminence that makes for inclusion in Who's Who. The investigator has 
often asked his friends informally for an explanation of such findings. Most 
often it is said that the standards of selection in Who’s Who favor ministers’ 
sons who, beside religious work, are apt to enter the learned professions 
and the arts. However, this does not explain why the children of teachers 
and professional men do not also share this advantage. Another suggestion 
is that the superiority of ministers’ wives as mothers may explain it. This 
appeals to us as perhaps more cogent, though it seems that no systematic 
study has ever been made to support the underlying assumption of such su- 
periority. In line with our hypothesis, however, it ould seem that whether 


Statistical significance throughout is measufed by chi-square. 
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from the clergyman or his wife, the minister’s child absorbs a fundamentally 
serious view of the significance of life to a greater degree than do others. 
This carries with it attitudes of altruism and responsibility which constitute 
motivation of a superior strength which though only one factor among many, 
nevertheless may help to explain the advantage. 

The occupation of both the respondent and his father or guardian was 
asked for. In the Who's Who group there was a higher percentage of those 
in education and the professions and a lower percentage in business. Be 
cause of the character of Who's Who this might have been expected, and it 
might be argued that this difference would tend considerably to reduce the 
comparability of the two groups. Yet an inspection of some of the items 
which might be expected to be most sharply affected by such differences indi- 
cates little influence. The Who's Who group rates itself only slightly and 
not significantly higher on the desire to know and to understand, while on 
the desire for economic security the same group feels that the desire for 
economic security was actually a more important factor in achievement than 
did the college graduate group with a much higher percentage of busin 
men, There was much more uniformity with respect to the fathers’ occu- 
pations so that we can assume a rather high degree of uniformity in back 
ground of the two groups. It would seem then that we have more factors 
controlled than might be expected from our rather crude method of selection; 
and while we must be very tentative in our conclusons yet the foregoil 
considerations would seem to strengthen our feeling that the chief differentia 
tion between the groups is the higher average level of achievement of the 
Who's Who respondents. 

After the inquiries about occupation there was a section in which the re- 
spondent was asked about factors felt to hamper his creativity and abiliti 

For these and most of the subsequent items he was asked to rate their im- 

portance on a seven-point scale with seven representing an extremely high 

degree, one a negligible degree, and four an average degree of the factor in 
question. The form encouraged the respondent to add interpretative com 
ments if he wished and left space for the noting of other factors not listed. 

With a view to stimulating response the list started with items thought t° 

have current popular appeal rather than: those most central to the investi- 

gator’s interest. Here it is heartening to note, despite contemporary witch: 
hunting, that few seemed to feel hampered by fears of political persecution 
or the acquiring of undesirable idealogical labels. There was a slight tend- 
ency for both groups to show more concern over the label “reactionary” than 
“Communist” or “Fascist.” But even the fear of lessening economic security 
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and losing status received ratings. rather surprisingly low. Enough one 
ratings were received in these categories to suggest that the average persen 
is much Jess conscious of being blocked or hampered or of undesirable ele- 
ments in his personality than he is of more constructive factors. It will be 
noted that all she ratings in this group are below the lowest single rating 
in the next more positive section. Perhaps this is merely an illustration of 
the familiar Freudian tendency to repress the unpleasant. It should be noted 
that there were many individual exceptions, for example several government 
‘employees who gave higher ratings to the fear of legislative investigation. 
Also there were a number who added items of special significance to them- 
selves such as race prejudice, lack of time, the necessity of giving attention 
to administrative detail, and deprecation by superiors. None of the differ- 
ences between the two groups were statistically significant, though perhaps 
it is worth noting that with one exception, the fear of being thought reac- 
tionary, the college alumni ratings were consistently somewhat higher than 
those of the Who's Who group. This suggests that perhaps fears loom less 
large with people who are more able, a finding that, if confirmed, would 
not be surprising. 

‘When we turn to the factors considered to have played a constructive 
part in creativity we note that both groups rate interest and satisfaction in 
work for its own sake as most important. When one considers that 7.00 
would be the top rating possible both the mean of 6.07 for the alumni group 
and especially the 6.32 for the Who’s Who group are impressive figures. 
This factor was given a high rating often by people in lines of work not 
usually thought of as particularly creative, and even under unfavorable 
conditions, as for example, by the executive unwillingly forced to go into 
the family business. This would seem to lend support to G. W. Allport’s 
theory of the functional autonomy of motives (1, Chap. VII) and indicates 
that intelligent people recognize in the pursuit of a task a drive unrelated 
to any concrete conscious motive except the pleasure taken in the task itself 
as a condition of high importance in creative achievement. It would seem 
to need no special study to support this truth, but at least it is reassuring to 
secure empirical confirmation. This has obvious implications for parents, 
educators, and all those who are practically as well as theoretically inter- 
ested in an answer to the question of what produces creativity. 

Second highest in this list, it will be noted, is the desire to know and 
to understand, synonymous with intellectual curiosity. We would expect 
this to be important in the learned professions, but, despite a higher propor- 
tion from this area in the Who's Who group there was little difference in 
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the ratings in the two categories, and there were many business men 
housewives who rated this item high. Of course in all these ratings 
must not take the absolute values too seriously in view of the common human 
tendency to over-estimate what one considers a desirable tendency in o 
self, ‘yet nearly all the motives listed as constructive are desirable, so thi 
the relative strength of each item can be expected to have some significances) 
At any rate it should be the source of some satisfaction to college professors 
to learn that alumni in diverse vocations so highly regard their desire fo 
knowledge as a constructive factor in their achievements. 
Third on the list comes the desire to aid society. One would expect this 
socially approved motive to be personally aś desirable as interest in work for 
its own sake. The difference between the ratings on these two items of 
more than one rating category for both groups is significant, and the fac 
they are both desirable factors suggests that the primacy of the latter repred 
sents a real psychological difference and not just one due to wishful intro 
spection. Again there is little difference between the mean ratings of th 
two groups which is small and insignificant. Fourth in importance com 
the desire for new experience, of which perhaps we can think of the desin 
to know and to understand as a special case and so there was probably som 
overlapping between these two items. At any rate it can be easily undei 
stood that both of these motives would play an important part in creativi 
The desire for new experience, listed by W. I. Thomas as one of his famoul 
“four wishes,” (4) which he found so essential a drive among immigrants 
adjusting to a new culture, is the enemy of routine, which in its turn is the 
enemy of creativity in its most essential sense. 
Third from the lowest on the list came the desire to fulfill one’s religio 
destiny. Furthermore, though the difference between the two groups was ot 
significant the mean of the Who's Who group was .62, or over half a cate 
ee under that of the college alumni. This contradicts our hypothesis thal 
religious motivation would be an important source of creativity and that @ 
more able group would be more strongly motivated by it. However, as W 
also true of the desire to find and create beauty, there were great individ 
differences and a tendency to use the extreme categories. With the exceptio 
obrtlie deste tov overcons handicaps, which was not a strictly compar ble 
Ra a was a greater tendency to use either the one or the seven rating 
on religion than on any othér item. Close to this was the desire to crea 
beauty. As pointed out by the author elsewhere (2) studies have shov 
that aesthetic and religious values seem to be more durable and are ” or 
reliably measured than others. This may be due partly to a kind of all- 
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nothing quality that they possess to a greater degree than other sources of 
motivation. At any rate it was clear that some respondents regarded tbe 
desire to fulfill their religious destiny as their most important source of 
creativity. It is possible that the minority who are so motivated may have 
a social significance out of all proportion to their numbers and that for the 
secret of this type of creativity we should turn our eyes away from the 
many and averages to the individual. Certainly the history of religion with 
its pre-eminence of the teacher and the prophet with their influence over 
millions suggests that our method may be at fault and that our hypothesis 
while faulty as a generalization may nevertheless be a cogent explanation 
of some of the most productive individual achievements of human creativity. 
Also it is possible that, with the notorious difficulty of defining religion, the 
more eminent group was more aware of the unorthodoxy of their type of 
religion and so with more of the essential spirit of religion they may have 
been more hesitant to define their motives as religious. After all it was 
the Publican in the Bible story who proved to be more religious than the 
Pharisee who vaunted his piety on the streets. Nevertheless there still re- 
mains the nagging thought that unless our hypothesis is to some extent 
faulty the more eminent group would not have lagged behind the others 
quite so far, and there is a better than four out of five chance that the differ- 
ence is a real one. It is unlikely that more cases would show a contrary 
significance. 

The other items in this section will be left to speak for themselves with- 
out further comment. However, with respect to the group as a whole it 
might be noted that just as there was a general tendency of the alumni 
group to rate fears somewhat higher, so there was the reverse tendency on 
the constructive list for the Who’s Who respondents to rate the positive 
items higher. This was so in eight of the 11 items, and on three of these, 
interest in work for its own sake, the desire for new experience, and the 
desire for recognition, the difference was rather marked, though in no single 
case in either direction was the difference between groups near statistical 
significance. Of the three cases where the Who's Who group lagged behind 
the college alumni one was the religious item which has already been dis- 
cussed, while the other two were not strictly comparable items. The de- 
sire to see that others do things properly was designed to test the tendency 
to dominate others which is more likely than not to spring from non-creative 
tendencies, while the desire to overcome handicaps is built upon the existence 
of handicaps to overcome. Horatio Alger success philosophy to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it is not illogical to suppose that a handicap, as its defini- 
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tion suggests, is more apt to be a hindrance to creativity than a help. Wi 
might note then the tentative conclusion that constructive motives are som 
what stronger in the more eminent than the less, certainly not a very ven- 
turesome statement in the light of common sense. 

The last section was more particularly designed to procure data related to 
religion and the hypothesis on which we are particularly focusing. It 
be noticed that mothers are rated quite definitely as more religious than 
fathers. This confirms many ‘studies that indicaté that women as a group 
are more religious than are men (see 2). Also the mothers were rated 
somewhat less disposed to question beliefs and less disposed to intellect 
curiosity. There was no statistical significance to the rather minor absolute 
differences between the two groups in these areas. 

When we come to the questions concerning the self, where the question- 
naire took special notice of attitudes toward religion, we find the chief statis 
tically significant finding of the study. This was that the more eminent 
group rates its disposition to question beliefs .76 higher than the less emi 
nent. While religion was not mentioned in the question itself, it dire 
followed the question about religious faith, In full the item read “di 
tion to question received beliefs.” This was in order to get at the dispo i 
tion of skeptical inquiry not only with respect to religion but in other ares 
as well. In the heading to this general section the questionee was requeste 
to consider religious faith as “any lively sense of a Power, Spirit, or Intelli- 
gence behind the universe.” It will be noted that the mean of 5.38 mean 
that the Who’s Who biographees consider their skepticism considerably abovt 
average, and the difference in their favor over the college alumni is signifi 
cant at better than the one per cent level of confidence. ‘This supports © 
hypothesis in part in that it suggests that able men and women tend to D 
more questioning in their attitudes toward beliefs they have received, thal 

the less able. Though the difference is not statistically significant the W hos) 
Who respondents rate themselves less religious by .58 than the college alumni: 


religion would more powerfully motivate the more able. However, 
Who's Who group does consider itself religious to an average degree, a% 
it is possible that tension between belief and skepticism may have been f 
factor in accomplishment. It may be noted that the spread between belie! 
and skepticism for the college group is only .19 while for the /ho’s Wh 
group it is 1.15. However, it would be hazardous to draw any definit® 
conclusion here. Though the lesser religiousness of the more eminent g1% 
is not statistically significant it should be noted that it is supported by © 
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rating on the tendency to fulfill one’s religious destiny in the previous section 
and also by the next to last item regarding the effect of religion on secular 
achievements. Also the greater disposition of this group to question belfefs 
would confirm this finding to the extent that skepticism was thought’ to be 
the antithesis gf religiousness. Also not only is skepticism greater but the 
same is consistently true of characteristics that might be thought to have 
some close relation with it, such as intellectual curiosity, the desire for new 
experience, and the desire to know and to understand. 

One last feature of the data has interesting theoretical considerations. 
There is a saying common in some evangelical religious circles that “you 
can make a scholar of a Christian, but you can’t make a Christian of a 
scholar.” ‘Though a social scientist would be rash to stake his reputation by 
subscribing to such a generalization, nevertheless it strikes us as having some 
basis in reality. At any rate the basic assumption is somewhat similar to 
our own hypothesis that religious motivation will carry over to other fields. 
Moreover, the idea is that religious conviction is a more basic motivation so 
that it will affect non-religious activities to a greater degree than the non- 
religious activities affect it. The theoretical importance of this consideration 
involves the place and importance of religious belief in the personality struc- 
ture. It has practical importance too, for that religion is a fundamental 
and effective source of motivation is a popular assumption that explains in 
large part the high place held by religion in public regard and justifies many 
advantages for religious institutions. 

It will be noted from Table 1 that both groups rated the extent that re- 
ligious beliefs had been a creative factor in their secular achievements as 
greater than the secular achievements an influence on religious beliefs. To 
analyze the responses further, there were 107 indicating that religious be- 
liefs had greater influence while 32 said their secular achievements were more 
influential; 67 indicated that the influence was the same, while 57 rated both 
“1,” which means practically that there was no influence either way. Usu- 
ally but by no means always the latter were people who had rated their 
religious beliefs “1” also. There is practically no chance that these figures 
would have occurred by chance. Therefore we can state with confidence 
for this population that the main flow of creative motivational influence is 
felt by the respondents to be from religious belief to secular achievement 
rather than vice versa. However, the influence is felt to operate in both 
directions by most though there were nearly a fifth of our total group who 
felt that there had been no influence in either ieeatiany as we have already 
noted. 
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Individual descriptions of the creative process were most interesting in the 
case of a number of individuals, though it was obvious that to describe the 
roots and process of a creative act is a difficult assignment. While some 
felt the attempt to be rather futile, others felt that the exercise had been 
a most valuable and informative piece of introspection as a, means of self- 
assessment. Quite a number made special mention of the appreciation of 
others, acclaim, or frequently, the influence of one particular person, which 
suggests the importance of social factors in creativity. Such comments were 
perhaps more prominent among the more eminent group. On the other 
hand the less eminent group were apt to mention more homely achievements 
as the source of their greatest satisfactions at the same time apologizing for 
calling them creative. Otherwise the descriptions given by the two groups 
seemed quite comparable. A general impression that emerged from reading 
the descriptions as a whole was that generalizations about creativity are valid i 
only up to a certain point beyond which each creative act and the condi- 
tions for it are extremely individual. If this is so, it means that quantitative 
methods of study if trusted too blindly may be misleading, and it suggests 
that these methods should be supplemented by more individualized ap- 
proaches. We should remember that a creative act, almost by definition, 
must have some element that discriminates it from all other creative acts: 
Consequently there is need of new methods for studies in this area. This 
study like others should be considered only as a hesitant beginning steP 
in studying a most important and complex problem. 


C. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Questionnaires were obtained from 116 biographees in Who's Who 
in America and 186 alumni of Williams and Middlebury colleges to gather 
data on what these persons tell about personal achievements they considered 
creative. The two groups served partly asia means of comparison. 

2. Special attention was paid to the hypothesis that creativity often 
results from a combination of faith and skepticism as sources of motivation 
together with the resulting ‘tensions, so that more able people might be ex- 
pected to be both more religious and more skeptical than the less able. 7 

3. The chief significant finding of the study was that the Who's Who 
group rated themselves as more skeptical than the college alumni. How- 
ever, they were definitely not more religious and if anything less so, though 
they did rate themselves as ayerage in religious faith. Hence these findings 
gave only partial support to the hypothesis. f 

4. Most of the respoñdents reported a creative interaction between 1 
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ligious belief and secular achievement, though with a significantly greater 
influence of belief on achievement than achievement on belief. ‘This sug- 
gests that religious motivation carries over into the secular field and may 
have a basic position in the personality structure as a source of drive. 
This finding would appear to support the hypothesis, 

5. Twice as many of the more eminent group came from ministers’ 
families. Though not statistically significant this finding supports other 
studies and lends some support to the hypothesis. 

6. There was no support for the idea that the more eminent might 
have been educated more often by progressive methods. 

7. Respondents were much less aware of factors hampering their cre- 
ativity than constructive factors; but Who's Who biographees tended to 
rate constructive factors higher, and hampering factors lower than the com- 
parison group. 

8. The highest rated constructive factors leading to creativity were 
considered to be first interest and satisfaction in work for its own sake, sec- 
ond the desire to know and to understand, third the desire to aid society, 
and fourth the desire for new experience. Religious motivation was rela- 
tively low on the list, but it was noted that individuals tended to rate it 
either very high or very low to a greater extent than other factors. Con- 
sequently averages may be misleading in this area. 

9. The study of accounts by individuals of their creative experiences 
suggests that generalizations about them are valid only up to a certain point 
beyond which quantitative methods are inapplicable. Hence new, more 
individualized methods of study to supplement the quantitative are needed 
in this area. 
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PICTURE-FRUSTRATION STUDY RESPONSES OF INSTITU- 
TIONALIZED AND NON-INSTITUTIONALIZED rt 
BOYS IN HAWAII* 


Department of Psychology, University of Hawaii 


Wiiam Lyon anp W. EDGAR VINACKE! 


A. THE PROBLEM 


* Comparatively few studies of a psychological character have attempted to 
assay society’s substitute for family life—the institution which cares for 
orphans and/or dependent children. It is true that psychoanalytic, social 
work, and sociological literature contain material relevant to this area and 
that a number of theoretical analyses have been presented (9). Aside from 
individual cases and theoretical interpretations, however, systematic data are 
scarce. 

The work of Goldfarb (3-7), Lowrey (8), and others (1) suggests that 
children in institutions differ from those living at home. For example, Gold- 
farb says: “The institutional child tends to react to reality demands in the 
very simple, diffuse, repetitive, aimless, stereotyped, passive fashion of the 
young infant” (7). Lowrey reports that such children are characterized by 
hostility, aggressiveness, and an inability to understand and accept restric- 
tions (8). Studies of these kinds, then, indicate the desirability of further 
determining the effects of institutionalization, toward the ultimate aim of 
developing sound policies in the institutions concerned with the social de- 
velopment of dependent children. Clearly, however, we must heed the warn- 
ing of Orlansky regarding the effects of childhood experience (11) ; it should 
not be expected that a given type of situation will be uniformly frustrating 
or satisfying. 

Nevertheless, it may be hypothesized that the institutional environment 
presents the child with a pattern of frustrations which, if not greater than, 
is at least different from, that of the child living at home. We may expect, 
therefore, to see differences in the types and/or degrees of aggression mani- 
fested by the two groups of children (2). 

The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study (12) was devised as a pro- 


*Received in the Editorial Office on January 11, 1953. 

1The data for this article were obtained by the first-named author as a research 
project, under the direction of the second-named author, who is responsible for the 
present article. . 
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jective method to probe aggressive responses in typically frustrating situa- 
tions. It rests upon a well-developed theory and provides a test-situation 
which appeared to be well-adapted to the purposes of the present study.” It 
has been used to compare different ethnic groups with some success (10), 
hence provided a further reason for use in this study, one phase of which 
concerns possible differences among ethnic groups in Hawaii. 

The specific problems of the investigation may now be stated. The major 
question concerned the aggressive responses, as revealed by the P-F Study, 
of boys who have been institutionalized for at least a year compared to non- 
institutionalized boys. In addition, an attempt was made to assess the effect 
of differing lengths of institutionalization. 

A second question concerned the applicability to Hawaii of norms report- 
ed by Rosenzweig for Mainland children.’ 

Finally, the problem of ethnic differences was approached in a prelimi- 
nary way by analyzing the responses typical of part-Hawaiians. 


B. Procepure 


The chief problem, methodologically, was to obtain samples of boys with 
which to make the just-stated comparisons. 

To this end, the P-F Study was administered to groups of boys between 
the ages of 10-14 years. This particular range was used because we were 
mainly concerned with children who had been institutionalized (after in- 
fancy) for only a few years and because it lends itself conveniently to com- 
parison with norms reported by Rosenzweig. The Experimental group was 
obtained from two Honolulu homes for dependent children. Twenty-two 
boys had lived in the institution for at least a year prior to the time of test- 
ing and also met the other criteria. The Control group (N=50) were ob- 
tained from two schools which draw their populations from approximately 
the same socio-economic stratum as do the two institutions. All members of 
the Control group had resided with their true parents all their lives. Con- 
trol and Experimental groups were closely similar in distribution of age and 
intelligence. Other considerations, briefly, were, as follows: (a) National- 
racial origin. The two groups were quite similar in this respect, and the 
Experimental group closely approximated the total institutional population 
in ethnic composition. It differed from the Control group in having a some- 


*Data regarding the validity and reliability of the P-F Study are still inad t 
However, available studies suggest that it i i: e iien. Gee Lyon 
is for a detailed teniem pi igeni bee is satisfactory in these respects. See Lyon 

8This kind of question is almost a routine one for research undertaken in Hawaii, 
especially since a number of studies have revealed its importance. 
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what larger proportion of part-Hawaiians and a smaller proportion of Jap- 
anese. Both Experimental and Control groups differed from the genewl 
population of Hawaii, mainly because they contained more part-Hawaiians, 
and fewer Japanese and Caucasians. A partial check on the significance of 
national-racial origin is afforded by our analysis of the part-Hawaiian sub- 
samples. (b) Emotional and physical characteristics. An attempt was made 
to keep both samples within grossly defined normal ranges of development. 
Hence, six subjects were eliminated from the proposed Control group be- 
cause teachers described them as “very shy, passive, no temper” or “obstrep- 
erous, highly excitable,” etc., and two from the Experimental group for 
having records of running away and theft. In addition, one institutional boy 
with a cleft palate, and two Control boys (obese and extremely short) were 
eliminated. 

The P-F Study was administered to the subjects in groups, as circum- 
stances permitted, but with precautions to standardize the several sessions. 
Instructions were delivered in an easy, informal manner. They introduced 
the examiner and gave a reasonable explanation for the testing, but without 
revealing its true purpose. The test itself was simply described and direc- 
tions for taking it explained. i! 

The P-F Study is too well-known to require detailed description. It is a 
projective test with 24 cartoon-like pictures which represent everyday frus- 
tration situations. Each picture shows two persons, one of whom is a boy or 
girl, involved in a situation in which one individual appears to be frustrat- 
ing the child in some way. The subject is instructed to write in the blank 
caption what he thinks the child would say in reply. 

The tests were scored in accordance with Rosenzweig’s instructions. By 
this means it is possible to detect direction of aggression (extrapunitive, 
intropunitive, and impunitive) and type of aggression (obstacle-dominance, 
ego-defensiveness, and need-persistence). These six factors may be combined 
into nine categories, but the results in this study are reported for direction 
and type only. 

A Group Conformity Rating (GCR) is found by comparing the subject’s 
responses with the expected responses for each of the 24 situations. The 
number of agreements is converted to a percentage of 24. 

The P-F profile also permits the computing of ego and superego per- 
centages, and the determining of trends; that is, whether in the second 12 
pictures there has been a shift in the frequency with which various factors 
appear in relation to their incidence in the first 12 pictures. We feel, how- 
ever, as Rosenzweig himself implies (13), that while those last two meas- 
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urements may make a worthwhile contribution to individual personality 
diagnosis, their value in group measurement and comparison is dubious. 

Finally, in order to compare our groups with Mainland norms, as reported 
by Rosenzweig, a mean of the percentages for his age-groups 10-11 and 
12-13 was computed. 

C. REsULTS 

In presenting the results, it will be convenient to give in order the com- 
parisons of Control and Mainland samples, Control and Experimental 
groups, the sub-samples differing in length of institutional residence, and the 
part-Hawaiian sub-samples. 


1. Control vs. Mainland Samples 
Table 1 shows how the non-institutionalized group in the present study 
compares with Rosenzweig’s Mainland group (combined 10-11 and 12-13 
TABLE 1 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN MAINLAND AND ConTROL GCR AND CATEGORY PERCENTAGES 
: ON THE PicTurE-FRUSTRATION STUDY 


A B 

GCR and Mainland Control A-B 
Categories (N=134) (N=50) Diff. t-ratio P 

GCR M 64.6 58.0 +6.6 4.96 001 

o 8.8 7.7 

Extra- M 42.1 46.5 —44 1.69 .20 
punitiveness o 13.0 16.7 

Intro- M 27.5 22.7 +4.8 3.69 -001 
punitiveness o 7.8 79 

Impuni- M 29.7 30.8 —1.1 59 -60. 
tiveness o 10.8 12.8 

Obstacle- M 15.5 17.4 1,9, 1.90 <.10 
Dominance o 6.0 6.2 

Ego- M 56.0 50.1 +5.9 3.41 001 
Defensiveness o 8.1 11,2 

Need- M 28.6 31.3 —2.7 1.17 -20 
Persistence o ea 12.4 


age-groups). Substantial differences occur in all but impunitiveness. Of 
these, the lower average GCR, intropunitiveness, and ego-defensiveness for 


‘These norms are based on distinctly limited data, but appear to be the best 
available. It must be kept “in mind, therefore, that no claims are here made for the 
applicability of Rosenzweig’s norms tə the United States in general. 
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the Hawaii group, all attain statistical significance. The occurrence of low 
ego-defensiveness with low intropunitiveness is to be expected from Rø- 
senzweig’s theoretical formulation. i 

Hence, it may be concluded that the norms obtained on a Mainland group 
are not appropriate for our Control group.® It would certainly appear that 
use of this test in Hawaii should be based upon a determination of local 
norms. 

2. Control vs. Experimental Groups 


. The comparison of institutionalized and non-institutionalized boys is given 
in Table 2. Here, none of the differences is statistically significant, although 
there is a tendency for greater ego-defensiyeness to occur in the Experimen- 
tal group. 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISONS BETWEEN CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GCR AND CATEGORY PERCENTAGES 
ON THE PICTURE-FRUSTRATION STUDY 


B 
A Experi- 

GCR and Control mental A-B 
Categories (N=50) (N=22) Diff. t-ratio P 

GCR M 58.0 57.6 +4 «15 >.50 

o 7.7 11.4 

Extra- F M 46.5 45.4 +11 +25 >.50 
punitiveness o 16.7 16.8 

Intro- M 22.7 22.2 +.5 23 >.50 
punitiveness o 7.9 8.7 

Impuni- M 30.8 32.6 —1.8 58 >.50 
tiveness o 12.8 114 

Obstacle- M 17.4 14.9 +2.5 1.52 >.10 
Dominance o 6.2 6.3 

Ego- M 50.1 55.4 —5.3 1.61 >.10 
Defensiveness o 11.2 13.4 

Need- M 31.3 29.9 +14 44 >.50 
Persistence o 12.4 12.0 


In general, therefore, the results suggest that institutionalization in late 
childhood is not associated with a pattern of P-F responses different from 
that of children who have lived continuously at home. Analysis in terms 


5In view of these results, although they are not unexpected, it is worth suggest- 
ing that further Mainland sampling would be worthwhfle, since Rosenzweig’s data 
are probably limited even with respect to Mainland children. 
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of length of institutionalization and ethnic differences, however, lead to a 
somewhat modified conclusion, as will be seen. 


3. Length of Institutionalization 


Despite the small size of the sample, the possible effect of different periods 
of residence in the institution could not be neglected. A breakdown was 
therefore made by dividing the 22 boys of the Experimental group at the 
median of 41.5 months. Of the two halves thus obtained, the 11 above the 
median (here to be called the “Above” group) had a mean residency of 
59.8 months; those below the median (‘Below” group) had a mean resi- 
dency of 24.2 months. The two groups were closely similar in mean /Q 
(96.8 and 97.9) and age (136.5 and 140.3 months). 

None of the differences in means for the response categories proved to 
be significant, hence they are not reported here.* Inspection of the standard 
deviations, however, revealed that considerably greater variability existed in 
the Above group in every category. Determination of F-ratios showed that 
the larger standard deviations for GCR, extrapunitiveness, and ego-defen- 
siveness approached statistical significance. The hypothesis, therefore, might 
tentatively be advanced that the longer the period of institutional residency, 
the greater the differences among the members of the institutional popu- 
lation. Continued exposure to the conditions in the institution may serve to 
Promote increasingly individualized modes of reaction. In any event, the 
differences are large enough to warrant further investigation, with larger 
samples, 

If there should prove to be an effect of institutionalization on variability 
(but with little effect on central tendency), it would be interesting to know 
whether it is because contrasting modes of reaction become crystallized (a 
tendency towards bimodality), or because of greater departure from the 
mean (platykurtosis), or because of a differential change in individuals in 
such a way that there is tendency toward skewness. 


4. Ethnic Differences 


It happened that both the Experimental and Control groups contained 


a high proportion of part-Hawaiians,” 13 subjects in the former and 26 in 
the latter. 


sThe specific, results may be seen in the original paper (9). 

"Despite variations in the non-Hawaiian part of the family background (e.g., it 
might be Chinese, Caucasi2n, etc.), previous studies in Hawaii have suggested that 
part-Hawaiians may be classed as a group for this kind of comparison. 
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Table 3 gives a comparison of the part-Hawaiian experimental group 
with the non-Hawaiian Experimental and part-Hawaiian Control groups. I 
is evident that in every category (except one), the institutionalized part- 
Hawaiians differ more from the non-Hawaiian institutionalized boys than 
do the part-Hawaiian Control group. In fact, the part-Hawaiian Experi- 
mental group is actually significantly more obstacle-dominant than the part- 
Hawaiian Control group. Important differences between the two experi- 
mental sub-samples exist with respect to intropunitiveness, and ego-defensive- 
ness, whereas the part-Hawaiian Control group does not differ significantly 
from the non-Hawaiians in these categories. In general, the mean of the 
part-Hawaiian Experimental group is more extreme (higher or lower) in 
every one of the seven scoring categories than is any other group studied in 
this investigation, except one (impunitiveness). 

These results suggest that part-Hawaiians are more affected by institu- 
tionalization in certain ways than are non-Hawaiians. ‘This is further borne 
out by the fact that the part-Hawaiian Control means closely approximate 
the non-Hawaiian Control means. 


D. Discussion 


Several significant points emerge from these results. In the first place, 
the difference between the Control subjects and Rosenzweig’s Mainland sam- 
ple strongly suggest that the norms reported for the latter are not appropri- 
ate for Hawaii. The difference in GCR portends that there would be 
differences in types and directions of aggression. In view of the strikingly 
lower average intropunitiveness and ego-defensiveness of the Hawaii group, 
it would appear that Island boys—at least in so far as the present sampling 
goes—may be less socially oriented in a self-evaluative way than is typical 
for Mainland groups.? The high incidence of part-Hawaiians in the pres- 
ent sample must be taken into account, as will presently be further con- 
sidered. 

Although not statistically significant, the high extrapunitiveness, obsta- 
cle-dominance, and need-persistence of the Hawaii sample also merit further 
attention. 

Extrapunitive obstacle-dominance and extrapunitive need-persistence con- 
note, respectively, blockage, at the stage of frustration, by the frustrating 


8Whether they are, indeed, appropriate for general Mainland use may also be 


questioned, as indicated above, but this consideration ig beyond the scope of the 


present investigation. R 
9Employing Rosenzweig’s interpretation of these kinds. of response. 
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object or person, and an explicit feeling of dependence ‘upon another person 
for the solution of the frustrating situation. Hence, it is tentatively sug 
gested that our Island boys are less “‘independent” in their reactions to frus- 
tration. That is, they are less liable to analyze the total frustrating situa- 
tion and are less prone to attempt to solve problems themselves than are the 
Mainland subjects. This latter mode of response, which is usually combined 
with a feeling of guilt, or responsibility, is scored as intropunitive need- 
persistence. Following this line of argument, it is possible that, since the 
Control group is low both in intropunitiveness and ego-defensiveness, the 
Control boys are less inclined to interpret frustration as a reflection upon 
their status than are Mainland boys. 

The impunitive scores for the two groups differ by only 1.1 per cent. 
Impunitiveness is thought to be characterized by responses which attempt to 
avoid implications of guilt related to either party and by the desire to mini- 
mize the frustration and to gloss over the situation. Our results show that 
the two groups are about equally inclined to react in this manner. 

In the second place, no reliable differences were found between the insti- 
tutionalized and Control groups. Nevertheless, the higher ego-defensiveness 
of the Experimental subjects approaches significance. This kind of response 
implies overtones of guilt and hostility. It may be, therefore, that the 
institutionalized boys more often direct hostility toward themselves or others 
than do boys who have lived continuously with their families. 

It should be noted that the subjects in this study began to live in an insti- 
tution rather late in childhood. Some authorities would doubtless not be 
surprised at our failure to find characteristically different patterns in this 
group. At any rate, the results of the present investigation cannot be as- 
sumed to apply to boys who were placed earlier in institutions. 

In the third place, no reliable differences in means were found between 
the boys who fell above the median length of institutionalization and those 
who fell below the median. On the other hand, the very large differences 
in variability deserve further investigation. In both extrapunitiveness and 
ego-defensiveness, the boys who had lived longer in the institution were 
about twice as variable as those with less institutional experience. 

These results seem to agree with the popular belief that the longer chil- 
dren live in institutions, the more extreme they become in the extent to 
which they direct aggression outward into the environment—to attack or re~ 
treat (extrapunitiveness) and the more extreme become feelings of hostility 
(ego-defensiveness) . i 

In all of the remaining five categories, the group with longer institutional 
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residence is also more variable. This consistency further points to the need 
for additional investigation. If this result is supported, it would indicate the 
need for careful study of individual differences in adaptation to the institu- 
` tional environment. The comparison of groups in terms of averages may 
very well obscure important characteristics of members of the group. It 
might also be desirable to seek additional methods of assessing patterns of 
aggressive response. The P-F Study may not be sufficiently sensitive, for 
example, to detect some kinds of change as a function of institutionalization. 

Finally, the responses of the part-Hawaiians are of special interest. It will 
be recalled that the institutionalized part-Hawaiians were more extreme, on 
the average, in every category (except for impunitiveness) than any other 
group—that is, were lower in GCR, intropunitiveness, obstacle-dominance, 
and need-persistence, and higher in extrapunitiveness, and ego-defensiveness. 
‘They were, in these ways, farther from both Mainland and Control means 
than were the part-Hawaiian Controls or the non-Hawaiian Experimental 
group. Although only some of the differences are statistically significant, 
the over-all pattern is so consistent as to warrant speculation regarding its 
basis. 2 

Let us briefly consider a possible explanation in terms of the cultural back- 
ground of the part-Hawaiian population. It has been a common observation 
that the Polynesian culture is characterized by comparatively permissive at- 
titudes toward sexual expression, physical aggression, gaiety, etc. Speaking 
in very general terms, it is quite probable that our part-Hawaiian subjects 
have been at least partly influenced by this background. They are proba- 
bly less inhibited than, for example, Mainland Caucasians. Being allowed 
relatively freer emotional expression, part-Hawaiian children would, when 
contravening a social convention, feel less guilt (intropunitiveness) than 
would Mainland children. By the same token, if permitted relatively free 
expression of hostility and aggression, part-Hawaiian children would feel 
less hostile (ego-defensive) than Mainland children. All of this is borne 
out in comparison of the part-Hawaiian Control group with the Mainland 
sample and to some extent with the non-Hawaiian Control subjects. Put- 
ting together this picture of part-Hawaiians in general with the consist- 
ently more extreme deviation of the part-Hawaiian Experimental group and 
the differences between this group and the non-institutionalized part-Ha- 
waiians,!? the following tentative interpretation is offered. 


10lt will be remembered that the institutionalized part-Hawaiians were signifi- 


cantly less obstacle-dominant and also considerably, though non-reliably, more ego- 
defensive. i 
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Boys who are of full- or part-Hawaiian origin learn to conform, in only 
a superficial manner, to the accepted patterns of aggressive responses to frys- 
tration characteristic of the dominant extra-family environment. They are 
able to do so because they are reasonably successful in suppressing and re- 
pressing their aggressive tendencies. Since the part-Hawaiian boy may spend 
his early life in a home which permits comparatively free expression of 
hostility and aggression, and which demands less self-evaluation and self- 
restraint, it is possible that when he encounters the authoritarian, moralistic 
attitudes and frustrations characteristic of homes for dependent children, he 
reverts to less “mature” ways of expressing aggression. As we have postu- 
lated, the “less mature” aggressive responses of the part-Hawaiian boy are 
more hostile, and less socially and personally oriented than are the ag- 
gressive responses of non-Hawaiian boys. 

Or, as our comparisons of the part-Hawaiian Experimental and Control 
groups suggest, the “Hawaiian characteristics’ may not be strongly sup- 
pressed and repressed in the first place. 


E. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Picture-Frustration Study was administered to two groups of boys, 
aged 10-13, in order to assess the effects on aggressive responses of residence 
in homes for dependent children when such residence is instituted after early 
childhood. ‘The Experimental group (N=22) had resided in one of two in- 
stitutions for periods from one to six years, whereas the Control group 
(N=50) had resided all their lives with their families. The two groups 
were similarly distributed with respect to age and intelligence and neither 
contained boys with readily identifiable emotional problems, or physical 
handicaps. They were also similar in ethnic origin, but both contained a 
higher incidence of part-Hawaiians than is true for the general population 
of Hawaii. The test responses were scored in accordance with Rosenzweig’s 
standard instructions and classified in terms of the usual categories of group 
conformity rating (GCR), extrapunitiveness, intropunitiveness, impunitive- 
ness, obstacle-dominance, ego-defensiveness, and need-persistence. 

Analysis of the responses centered around four problems: (a) the applica- 
bility of Rosenzweig’s Mainland norms to Hawaii; (b) the effects of in- 
stitutionalization at some period during childhood; (c) the effects of length 
of institutionalization, and (d) the réle of ethnic differences. The results 
suggested the following conclusions: f 

1. The P-F responses of samples of boys in Hawaii differ from those 


obtained from a Mainland sample. In particular, Island boys are less intro- 
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punitive and ego-defensive, and are more inclined to direct aggression out- 
ward. These results point to the advisability of establishing local norms— 
at least for Hawaii. 

2. Institutionalization as defined in this study does not produce changes 
in the patterns of aggressive response typical of boys who have lived con- 
tinuously at home, except that the latter may be less ego-defensive (or hos- 
tile) than are institutionalized boys. 


_3. Boys institutionalized for different lengths of time do not differ sig- 
nificantly in their typical modes of aggressive response. ‘There is, however, 
a tendency for variability to increase with increasing length of institutionali 
zation, especially in extrapunitiveness and ego-defensiveness. Greater varia- 
bility also occurs in degree of conformity to expected responses (GCR). Al- 
though these differences are not highly significant statistically, they are con- 
sistent enough to merit further investigation. 


4, Within the Experimental group it was found that part-Hawaiians 
seem to be much more influenced by the conditions of institutionalization 
than other boys. They appear to be relatively more extrapunitive and ego- 
defensive, and less intropunitive. The hypothesis was suggested that part- 
Hawaiians in general are less inhibited than non-Hawaiians, and thus may 
as they grow up only reluctantly or superficially adopt the socially approved 
behavior patterns of the surrounding culture. When frustrated, or when they 
cease to identify with or to interact with the accepted social environment, 
as may occur in the institution, they may revert to behavior patterns more 
characteristic of their earlier, permissive Hawaiian background. 
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A. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Since the beginning of World War I Negroes have migrated in great num- 
bers from the south into northern urban communities. A result of this con- 
tinued migration has been the addition of a large Negro population to many 
northern cities. Chicago especially has witnessed a great increase in the 
number of Negroes resident in the city. i 

Today most of Chicago’s 600,000 Negroes reside in ap area on the city’s 
South Side which is about a mile and a half wide and seven miles long. Until 
1948 this concentration was enforced through a policy of containment sup- 
ported by restrictive covenants and social discrimination. In 1948 the pres- 
sure caused by the rapid increase of the city’s Negro population resulted in 
an overflow of Negro residents into adjacent white areas. Restrictive cove- 
nants were successfully challenged by the new residents when a Supreme 
Court decision declared their enforcement unconstitutional. Following this 
decision the Negro community expanded rapidly into the surrounding white 
neighborhoods. : 

In the context of this general background of residential in-migration of 
white communities by Negroes, this study is concerned with the relationships 
between biracial contact and racial prejudice. More specifically it seeks to 
investigate the attitudes of white residents towards the entrance of Negro 
householders into their community. Three major hypotheses are considered. 
These hypotheses are (a) That there is a relationship between residential 
contact and white attitudes towards participation with Negroes in a group 
of interactive situations. That the nature of the contact in the various situ- 
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ations will determine whether this relationship will result in increasing white 
attjtudes favoring racial prejudice or the development of healthy interracial 
attitudes. (b) That white attitudes towards biracial contact vary accord- 
ing to the social status membership of the group members experiencing the 
group contact. (c) That different types of intergroup interactive situations 
are differentially affected by residential contact and by the social status of 
the white residents. 
B. PROCEDURE 

A research instrument designed to meet the objectives of this study must 
be able to measure white attitudes towards the presence of Negro house- 
holders in their community. 

Previous studies dealing with intergroup contact suggest that white house- 
holders would be most sensitive to the presence of Negroes in the communi- 
ty when confronted with situations in which they were likely to come in 
contact with them. There are many situations within the community where 
contact with neighbors is common. Some examples of these situations include 
joint worship, sharing public transportation, marketing at the same store, 
membership in the P.T.A., and many similar meetings in which joint par- 
ticipation is a function of residency within the neighborhood. Interracial 
contact in these situations is unavoidable if Negro residents are establishing 
themselves in the community. 

The attitudes of the white residents towards interactive situations were 
measured by presenting to each of the respondents a series of stories. Each 
story described a familiar interactive situation in which there were both 
Negro and white participants. Ten interactive situations in which mixed 
participation would be likely, in event of the migration of Negro house- 
holders into the community, were chosen as the “plots” of the stories. They 
are: 

1, Joint use of public transportation. 

2. Participation in mixed housing. 

3, A Negro obstetrician’s delivery of a white mother. 
4. The acceptance of a Negro pastor. 

5, A situation involving a mixed adolescent group. 

6. Riding with a Negro taxi driver. 

7. Acceptance of an educated Negro neighbor. 

8. Delinquent play of a mixed chilldren’s group. 

9. Employment of a Negro handyman. 

10. Employment of a Negro domestic worker. 


In order to avoid making the respondents aware of the intent of the 
study the situations were designed, by composing them in journalistic style 
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and presenting them to the respondents as news items. This method is simi- 
lar to that used by Jones (3) in his study of life, liberty, and propesty 
rights in Akron, Ohio. 

The data from the news items were scored into three categories repre- 
senting three points on a continuum describing the attitude towards par- 
ticipation with the Negro in a specific situation. The three categories were: 


1. Participation with the Negro in a specific interactive situation is 


accepted. 
2. Participation with the Negro in a specific interactive situation 


. is made conditional. 
3. Participation with the Negro in a given situation is rejected. 


A score of 2 was assigned to a response unfavorable to participation, a 
score of 1 was assigned to a response which favored conditional participation, 
and a score of 0 was assigned to a response favoring participation. Each re- 
spondent had a total score composed of the total of her scores on each situa- 
tion. Complete acceptance of the 10 situations would be scored 0, complete 
rejection would be scored 20, and a response of conditional acceptance for 
the 10 situations would yield a score of 10. 

The responses were also scored to give an index of attitude crystallization 
for each respondent. For an attitude to be crystallized it had to be definite, 
within the framework of this scoring system; that is to say it had to be 
either for or against participation. In addition, it had to be consistent. For 
a given individual consistency meant that in most of the situations presented 
she had to be consistently pro or con in her willingness to participate in 
them. In completing the index of attitude crystallization of the attitudes 
of a given individual to the 10 situations, the number of unconditional ac- 
ceptances were subtracted from the number of unconditional rejections, and 
the result used as a score disregarding its sign. The conditional. scores 
were not counted since they already reflected an undecided attitude towards 
participation. An individual’s attitudes towards participation in the inter- 
active situations were highly crystallized if the majority of the responses were 
either for or against participation, and if she had very few conditioned re- 
sponses. Such a respondent consistently expressed either rejection or accep- 
tance of participation with Negroes in the situation presented. Her attitudes 
towards participation had become “crystallized.” 

The data was also analyzed qualitatively with the object of obtaining 
the following information: 


1. The reason the respondents gave for holdirg their various attitudes 


towards participation. From this information we should have been able to 
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find out how the respondents defined some of the hardships and anxieties 
they felt about experiencing residential contact, how they defined some of 
the rewards derived from living in an interracial community, and what ac- 
tions they contemplated taking to aid or forestall Negroes moving into their 
neighborhood. i 

2. The experiences they volunteered as reasons for their attitudes toward 
participation. This information should have enabled us to gain insight into 
some of the experiences that reinforce attitudes of prejudice, and some of the 
experiences that make for acceptance of accommodation to living in an inter- 
racial community. 

For this study three community areas were chosen: 

1. Greater Grand Crossing. This community is located on the South 
side of Chicago. It is bounded by 63rd street on the north, Cottage Grove 
Avenue on the east, 79th street on the south, and Halsted street on the 
west, In this community changes in racial composition have been taking place 
with some tension and violence. 

2. Avalon Park. This community lies to the immediate southeast of 
Greater Grand Crossing. It is bounded on the north by 76th street, on 
the south by 87th street, and on the east by South Chicago Avenue. On the 
west its boundary runs parallel with the tracks of the New York Central 
and St. Louis railroads, This is a community of stable racial composition 
in which there have been no Negro residents and no interracial violence. 

3. Calumet Heights. This community shares its northern boundary with 
Avalon Park. Its southern boundary is approximately 95th street. On the 
east it is bounded by South Chicago Avenue, and on the west it extends 
along the tracks of the New York Central and St. Louis railroads. Calu- 
met Heights shares with Avalon Park a freedom from Negro households and 
a remoteness from the main path of Negro in-migration. 

These three communities were chosen to meet the criteria of variation in 
the degree of residential contact, to provide within each contact area a sepa- 
rate middle and lower class sub-community, and to be in all respects other 
than the contrasts mentioned quite comparable. Specifically, the communi- 
ties were divided into three areas: 

1, Area I was designated as outside of the path of Negro-in-migration 
and free of Negro residents. This area included Calumet Heights and Ava- 
lon Park. 

2, Area II was designated as undergoing active residential in-migration. 


That part of Greater Grand Crossing south of 72nd street and east of 
State street became this area. 
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3. Area III was designated as having a fairly equal mixture of Negroes 
and whites who had been living as neighbors for six months or longer. The 
six northern census tracts of Greater Grand Crossing approximate this pat- 
tern of Negro-white households. 

In Area I the middle status sub-community was located in Avalon Park 
and the lower status community in Calumet Heights. Areas II and III were 
each subdivided into a middle and lower status residential section. 

The study was limited to white housewives. Their social status was de- 
termined by a modification of the index of status characteristics developed 
by W. Lloyd Warner and his associates (7). Ninety white housewives were 
interviewed, 30 from each residency area. Each area was divided into a 
middle status and a lower status sub-community. Fifteen respondents were 
interviewed from each of these sub-communities. 

The limiting of the sample to 90 cases operated against a planned random 
selection of the households to be sampled in each area. Precautions were 
taken, however, to minimize uncontrolled selection factors that might have 
operated on the interviewer. 

C. RESULTS 

1. Report of Findings with Respect to the Relationship Between Con- 

tact and White Attitudes Towards Contact 


Table 1 shows the effects of difference in social status and the degree of 
residential in-migration on the attitudes of white respondents towards par- 
ticipation in the ten interactive situations. High scores on the index of 

TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES ON THE INDEX OF PARTICIPATION FOR ALL RESPONDENTS CLASSIFIED BY 
THER SOCIAL STATUS GROUP AND AREA OF RESIDENCE* 


Social status group 


Area of residence Lower status Middle status Mean 
I 9.66 6.26 7.96 

II 10.86 11.20 11.03 

Il 12.20 9.07 10.63 

Mean 10.9 8.8 9.9 


*F ratios for social status differences and differences in residency area are signifi- 
cant at the 5% level of confidence. 
participation represent a rejection of participation. Table 1 shows significant 
variance for both degree of Negro residence and social status. The first order 
interaction is not significant. The most favorable attitudes are found in the 


area not yet affected by Negro in-migration. i 
Table 2 shows the effects of differences in social status and in the degree 
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of residential in-migration on the crystallization of the attitudes of the white 
xzspondents towards participation in the 10 interactive situations. High 
scores on the index of crystallization represents attitude crystallization. The 
data presented in Table 2 indicates a decrease in attitude crystallization 
with increasing residential contact. 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES ON THE INDEX OF ATTITUDE CRYSTALLIZATION FOR ALL RESPONDENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY SOCIAL STATUS GROUP AND AREA OF RESIDENCE® 


Social status group 


Area of residence Lower status Middle status M 
I 5.13 5.73 5.43 

ll 4.33 440 4.37 

HI 3.40 3.73 3.57 

M 4.29 4.62 4.46 


*The F ratios for residency area is significant at the 10 per cent level. 


The combined findings from Tables 1 and 2 show that while attitudes 
towards biracial contact are more hostile where there is residential contact, 
they become less crystallized in the presence of increasing residential contact. 

An examination of the qualitative material obtained from the respond- 
ents indicates that the major factor operating to increase the positive rela- 
tionship between prejudice and contact was that of housing competition be- 
tween the two races. Lower status whites especially stressed the fact that 
many landlords were eager to evict them and open their premises to Negro 
tenants at higher rentals than the whites could pay. The lower status re- 
spondents complained that the shortage of low income housing in Chicago 
left them with nowhere to go if they were displaced by Negro tenants. This 
particular situation also seemed to be responsible for the retardation of pat- 

- terns of accommodation expected in Area III. 

Further findings which are presented to clarify the effect of status differ- 
ences and residential invasion on white attitudes towards biracial participa- 
tion are the data on the number of refusals to participate in the original 
interview and the data on the experiences reported concerning Negro-white 
Participation in the interactive situations. 

The results in Table 3 show that there is a significant decrease in the 
number of refusals from Area I to Area III. This pattern holds true for 
both lower and middle status groups. The data also indicate a significantly 
greater total number of refusals reported for the lower than for the middle 
status group. 


The number of experiences spontaneously reported by the respondents was 
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tabulated and the nature of their content was examined. The number of 
reported experiences was high in Area I, fell off sharply in Area II, and thene 
was high again in Area III. An analysis of the content of these experiences 
showed that the experiences cited in Area I were derived mainly from con- 


TABLE 3 
Tue NUMBER OF REFUSALS TO PARTICIPATE IN THE INTERVIEW SITUATION REPORTED 
FoR RESIDENCY AREAS AND STATUS GROUPS* 


Social status group 


Area of residence Lower status Middle status Total 
I 47 26 73 
II 21 24 45 
III 14 9 23 
Total 82 59 141 


*x2 is significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence for differences in the area 
of residence and at the 5 per cent level of confidence for status differences, 
tacts outside the community, and the experiences reported from Area III 
were in the main derived from community contacts. From this it can be con- 
cluded that there is a tendency for attitudes towards participation expressed 
in the unthreatened community to be reinforced by biracial contacts outside 
the community, and a tendency for attitudes expressed in the entered com- 
munities to be reinforced by biracial contacts experienced in the community. 

The number of acceptable experiences involvi y biracial participation that 
were spontaneously reported by the respondents were also tabulated. It was 
found that these experiences decreased significantly in the presence of residen- 
tial contact. 


2. Report of Findings with Respect to Social Status Differences 


The mean scores on the index of participation reported in Table 1 were 
significantly higher for the lower status respondents than for the middle 
status respondents. The lower status group showed an increase in scores 
from Area I through Area III. The scores of the middle status group rose 
sharply from Area I to II and dropped slightly from Area II to Area III. 

A study of the responses to the interactive situations given by the two 
groups reveals some of the reasons underlying the statistical variations re- 
ported above. 

The lower status residents of Area I believed that their persons and their 
community would be placed in danger by Negro immigration. They de- 
scribed the Negro as being bold, aggressive, and frequently dangerous. They 
offered many experiences as examples of what the white residents may expect 
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if they participate in biracial experiences. One respondent reports on Negro 
wiolence: “My daughter works for Western Union. A Negro came after a 
_ colored woman one day and kicked her downstairs.” Another reports on an 
experience involving robbery: “I was on 47th street on my way to the doctor 
when my purse was snatched by a colored fellow.” 

The solution to the problem of biracial participation offered by this group 
favored segregation and in some cases violence was threatened as a means 
of enforcing it. 

This group, although physically removed from the path of Negro in- 
migration, nevertheless lives in an atmosphere of fear of invasion supported 
by the fears and tales reported from the invaded areas. 

The middle status residents from Area I appeared to be unthreatened by 
the Negro in-migration to the north of their community. Their attitudes 
towards biracial participation were formed from prejudices and ideological 
considerations which were unrelated to the present residential in-migration. 

‘Two considerations seemed to be influential in determining their attitudes 
towards biracial contact. The first of these contained negative attitudes to- 
wards Negro-white participation. ‘These were attitudes that had been 
formed and reinforced in childhood and that sprang from the culturally in- 
doctrinated rejections of biracial participation. An excellent example of this 
type of attitude was the group refusal to accept mixed adolescent participa- 
tion on the grounds that it would lead to intermarriage. This was very 
candidly pointed out by a housewife in this group: 

This article I suppose leads up to intermarriage eventually. That is 
something I wouldn’t approve of. Because if you have two different 
peoples they are different. 

The second consideration was a conscious belief in the American Credo’s 
emphasis on the equality of all men. This consideration was an important 
determiner of attitudes of acceptance in some members of this group. One 
middle class woman expressed acceptance this way: 

I believe that they have a Niesi minister at Hyde Park Methodist 
and they are getting along very nicely. I would think that churches 
would be the first to accept racial equality. 

In some cases the simultaneous operation of these two determinants created 
the conflict which was basic to Myrdal’s (5) thesis on the American dilemma. 
This dilemma was expressed most frequently by individuals whose attitudes 
of rejection were well entrenched and in conflict with the ideals of equality 


that favored acceptante of participation. This conflict is clearly illustrated 
by a statement by a member of shis group: 
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I don’t know how Id think until I was in the circumstance. Now I 
would say it would be ideal if children could mix. But with some pre- e 
conditioned ideas of my own I don’t know how I would really act. 
Honestly speaking, I hope I would approve. 

The solutions, offered by this group were varied. Some residents felt that 
participation would advance the cause of equality. Others, fearful of de- 
clining property values and the possibility of intermarriage, felt that Negroes 
should be cared for, but in segregated sections. A few housewives felt that 
their families would move if faced with community participation between 
races. In no cases were threats of violence mentioned. 

There was a great deal less concern among the lower status residents of 
Area II about the Negro as an aggressive troublemaker than there was in 
this status group in Area I. Instead, there was a great deal of indignation 
over the housing competition that exists between the two races in this sec- 
tion of Chicago. As one white housewife expressed her concern: 

Well, I don’t know. They are moving in here. I think they should 
have their neighborhood and we, ours. We can’t move. We have spent 
a lot of money decorating this place and now if they bought the build- 
ing we would have to get out. 


Unlike the white residents that contributed to Myrdal’s process of white 
reaction to Negro in-migration, namely, that white fears of in-migration 
lead to white exodus, these white residents have no place to move. Here is 
a real struggle for living space, for limited housing, between Negroes and 
whites in Chicago. This fear of being dispossessed in favor of the incoming 
Negro tenants has led the white residents to reject participation in almost 
all of the community interactive situations presented in this study. The 
solution favored by this group was neighborhood segregation. In this area, 
violence as a solution was less often referred to than among the lower status 
group in Area I. 

The attitudes of the middle status residents of Area II towards biracial 
contact were dominated by two major considerations. These were fear of 
financial loss resulting from Negro invasion of their community and fear 
of social participation with their new Negro neighbors. 

The respondents spoke of two solutions that were possible as reactions to 
the threatened in-migration. The first was to sell one’s holdings immedi- 
ately and leave the area. The second was to present a united front of house- 
holders who would refuse to sell to Negro buyers. The first group sold for 
the best possible price; the second group had an informal agreement not to 
sell. The fact that some white residents had already sold to Negroes created 
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bitterness and conflict in the others. At the time of this study the dilemma 
of whether to sell or to hold had not been resolved in this community. 
This group, however, showed no anxiety over being unable to find middle 
status housing elsewhere. It seems, therefore, that they will probably fol- 
low the pattern which has been established by other middle status com- 
munities, that is, participation in a final exodus from the invaded area. 

The attitudes of the lower status housewives resident in Area III fell 
into two categories. Those who would not tolerate birdcial contact and who 
therefore held themselves aloof from their Negro neighbors, and those (fewer 
in number than in the first group) who felt that some accommodation had 
to be made to the presence of the Negro residents in their community. The 
first group was embittered over the loss of their housing accommodations to 
the Negro in-migrants. They complained their inability to compete was due 
to the superior financial resources of the Negroes. One housewife com- 
mented; 

They are buying their apartments as co-ops. We are not planning to 
buy. We can’t afford to. If they sold our apartments we would have 
to go, 
The group that felt that some accommodation was necessary stated that 
they would get along with Negro neighbors if the Negroes did not entirely 
take over the community. 

The middle status residents of Area III were concerned with keeping the 
neighborhood middle class in appearance and behavior and with establishing 
patterns of limited participation between the two races. They were relieved 
that their Negro neighbors showed the middle class traits of quietness, 
respect for others, and a desire to keep their property up. There was a reali- 
zation on the part of the white residents that although the Negroes “mind 
their own business” some biracial participation was occurring. Most who had 
young children stated that they would move as soon as their children en- 
tered adolescence. Most of the members of this community felt that they 


could leave when they wished and would probably leave in the next few 
years. 


3. Report of Findings with Respect to the Specific Interactive 
Situations 


a. Participation with the Negro in public transportation is not affected 
by social status differences or variations in residential contact. Comments 
from the respondents indicate that there has been a pattern of accommoda- 
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tion already established for this situation, and as long as each group remains 
anonymous to the other they will continue to respect their pattern. è 

b. Lower status respondents in the threatened and invaded communi- 
ties are engaged in a housing competition with Negro families for the lim- 
ited amount of dow income housing in their communities and are therefore 
very rejecting of biracial housing in these areas. 

c. Middle status respondents are very rejecting of biracial housing in 
the threatened community for fear of neighborhood deterioration with the 
consequent reduction in their property values, and the fear of increased social 
intercourse and intermarriage that might result from both races living close 
together. 

d. Many middle class respondents in the entered community are accept- 
ing of mixed housing in their neighborhood because their fears of neighbor- 
hood deterioration have not materialized and because their Negro neighbors 
have maintained the proper social distance from them, 

e. White attitudes towards participation with a Negro physician are not 
affected by social status differences or variations in residential contact since 
the white housewives conceive of this relationship as a formal rather 
than a personal one, 

f. White residents are almost unanimous in their rejection of a situation 
involving the association of a mixed group of adolescents. The reason given 
for rejection of this situation is the refusal to countenance intermarriage. 

g. There are some middle status residents in the unthreatened com- 
munity who have expressed their willingness to accept the association be- 
tween members of a mixed adolescent group. These respondents base their 
accepting attitudes on a belief in equality for all races. 

h. Attitudes rejecting participation with an educated Negro neighbor 
were strongest in the threatened community. The educated Negro was con- 
sidered more socially acceptable than the others but was rejected because 
he might further the progress of the in-migration. 

i. Lower status residents are more rejecting of a situation involving re- 
ligious guidance from a Negro pastor than are middle status residents. 

j. Increasing biracial contact resulting from residential in-migration acts 
to limit acceptance of religious guidance by a Negro pastor. The principal 
fear expressed by these residents is that if the Negroes move into the church 
they will have established a beach head from which they can further invade 
the community. g 

k. Increasing biracial contact resulting, from residential in-migration acts 
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to increase attitudes favoring rejection of participation as a passenger in a 
Negro chauffeured taxi. The hostility felt by the white respondents to the 
in-migration seems to have created a general unwillingness on the part of the 
whites to accept this service. 

l. All groups of respondents expressed attitudes which were generally 
accepting of Negro and white children associating with each other. This 
is primarily a result of the prevailing belief among almost all the respond- 
ents that the behavior of their children is controlled by them and not 
easily influenced by other children. i 

m. Attitudes towards employment of a Negro handyman in the home 
were not affected by social status differences or variations in residential con- 
tact. This seems to be due to the high number of satisfactory experiences 
with Negro handymen and the social distance inherent in a relationship 
structured to place the white in a superior and the Negro in a dependent 
rôle. 

n. Attitudes towards employment of a Negro domestic in the home were 
not affected by social status differences or variations in residential contact. 

o. Variations in residential contact were not effective in influencing the 
crystallization of attitudes towards the 10 interactive situations. 

p. Social status differences were effective in influencing the crystalliza- 
tion of attitudes towards only two interactive situations. They were: (a) 
Lower status respondents have more crystallized attitudes towards partici- 
pation as a passenger of a Negro driven taxi than middle status respondents. 
This seems to be due to the lower status respondents having more oppor- 
tunities to experience participation in this situation than the middle status 
respondents have. (b) The attitudes of the middle status group are more 
highly crystallized towards the association of Negro and white children than 
are those of the lower status respondents. This seems to be due to the fact 
that the belief in parental responsibility for the child’s behavior is strongest 
and most widespread among middle status mothers. 


D. Discussion or REsuLts 


In light of the findings presented in the previous section, what can be 
said about the rôle of variations in residential contact and social status differ- 
ences on the formation of intergroup attitudes? An answer to this question 
requires a discussion of the following points: 


1. Is the increase between Area I and the remaining areas in attitudes 
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rejecting participation great enough to warrant considering biracial con- 
tact as an important force influencing the development of racial prejudice? p 

2. Does the decrease in attitude crystallization between Area I and Area 
III support the contention that: biracial contact can lead to an increase in 
attitudes favoring, racial prejudice? i 

3. Is there a relationship between the differential number of refusals 
to take part in the interview situation reported for residency areas and 
status groups and the effect of variations in residential contact on attitudes 
towards the Negro? 

„4. Is there a relationship between the number and content of the re- 
ported experiences from the three residency areas and variations in residen- 
tial contact as a determinant of racial prejudice? 

5. Is the difference in attitudes rejecting participation between the two 
status groups large enough to support the hypothesis that attitudes towards 
inter-group contact vary as a result of differences in social status? 

6. Is there enough evidence from this study to justify the hypothesis that 
residential contact can result in healthy interracial attitudes? 

In connection with the first question it might be stated that the differ- 
ences between Area I and the remaining areas, though statistically signifi- 
cant, are too small to support the contention that contact is a major force 
influencing intergroup attitudes (see Table 1). It should be pointed out in 
support of the findings that this study has put forward on this point that 
they tend to conform to those obtained from a number of other studies. 
Somewhat similar investigations of inter-group contact in the situational 
context of residential immigration have been reported by Allport and Kramer 
(1) in Cambridge and by Kramer (4) and Star (6) in Chicago. All these 
studies concluded that biracial contact was an important determinant of racial 
prejudice. On one significant count only do the data in this study differ 
from the findings in the studies just mentioned. In both the Chicago and 
Cambridge researches, prejudice was found to be least prevalent in those 
sections where there were most Negroes and where there were least Negroes, 
and most prevalent where there was a medium concentration of Negroes. The 
trend in this study, for the lower status group, was for the greatest prejudice 
to occur where the concentration of Negro in-migrants was highest. This is 
due to the particular phenomenon of “housing competition” that was respon- 
sible for increased bitterness against Negro competitors by the white resi- 
dents of the most invaded community. 

Housing competition might be considered a major,factor operating to in- 


crease the effect of contact on prejudice reported here. In any situational 
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study of prejudice, however, the form of contact prescribed by the situation 
must be considered as grist for the mill of social science research. The 
particular nature of this form of contact has certainly intensified the rela- 
tionship between contact and prejudice as has been previously mentioned, and 
retarded the appearance of the accommodating patterns that were expected 
in Area III. For the middle status group some indication of a curvilinear 
trend was found. This trend was similar to the one found in the previously 
mentioned studies. It should be noted, however, that the middle status resi- 
dents see this trend as a temporary accommodation to be followed by an 
exodus from the community. 

A second major consideration should be taken into account. This is the 
fact that the different interactive situations were differentially sensitive to 
the effects of intergroup contact occurring within the framework of residen- 
tial in-migration. Interactive situations dealing with contacts normally oc- 
curring outside the community and for which there were established patterns 
of accommodation were relatively unaffected by residential contact. The situ- 
ations dealing with participation with Negroes in public transportation, em- 
ployment of a Negro handyman, and attitudes towards employment of a 
Negro domestic should be classified in this way. The fact that these situa- 
tions were unaffected by residential contact is an interesting byproduct of 
this study; their presence, however, acted to lower the over-all significant 
differences in prejudice for the three areas, 

The trend in attitude crystallization to decrease from Area I through 
Area III suggests a breakdown in the assurance and certainty with which 
attitudes towards biracial contact were held. This breakdown is occurring 
simultaneously with the reforming of new attitudes which both the data 
on the index of participation for all subjects and the respondents comments 
Suggest were reformed in the direction of greater prejudice. When these 
two trends are placed in juxtaposition they strongly suggest that contact 
results in a breakdown of old attitudes in favor of new, more prejudiced 
attitudes. 

A consideration of both the data on status differences in attitudes towards 
contact participation and the data on status differences in the number of re- 
fusals to be interviewed, reveals that the lower status group is significantly 
higher than the middle status group in both the number of interview rejec- 
tions and in attitudes unfavorable to contact participation. The fact that 
these two sets of data point in the same direction adds support to the con- 


clusion that the lower.status group is more hostile to Negro in-migration 
than is the middle status group. . 
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For both groups the results show a steady drop in the number of refusals 
reported from Area I through Area III. Since attitudes of rejection are gx- 
pressed more frequently in the presence of the invasion it is expected that 
the number of refusals would increase from Area I to Area III. This seems 
to be so as long as refusal to take part in the interview reflected the same 
feelings towards the in-migration as attitudes rejecting biracial participation. 
One may ask at this point, what factors are responsible for the decrease in 
refusals in the presence of increasing biracial contact? Two factors seem 
to be primarily responsible for the number of refusals in Area I. They are 
tefusal to participate with the Negro in an interactive situation within the 
community and suppression of the problems of participation created by resi- 
dential invasion. In the case of the first factor the respondent consciously 
refuses the interview as an expression of her hostility towards participation 
with the Negro. In the case of the second factor the respondent refuses to 
take part in the interview in an attempt to deny the problem of residential 
invasion and the personal conflict it may cause her. The decreasing number 
of refusals in the presence of the increasing interracial contact occurring in 
Areas II and III is due primarily to the respondents’ need to come to grips 
with the problem of participation with Negroes in the community. Suppres- 
sion and hostility which operated in Area I to avoid the interview and to 
deny the problem is replaced in the other areas by an expression of attitudes 
towards contact when contact becomes an unavoidable daily reality. 

The sharp decrease in the number of experiences reported from Area I 
to Area II and the increase in experiences reported from Area III led to the 
conclusion that the initial contact resulted in a decrease in the number of 
experiences the respondents reported. However, the increase in experiences 
in Area III led to the further conclusion that increased contact also in- 
creased the reporting of experiences. A survey of the content of those ex- 
periences revealed that the experiences reported from Area I were derived 
from contacts occurring outside the community, and that the experiences 
from Area III were derived from contacts occurring within the community. 
The increase in the total number of experiences reported for Area III was 
not accompanied by a corresponding increase in experiences that were accept- 
ing of intergroup contact. The decrease in the number of experiences accom- 
panying the respondents’ attitudes in the presence of residential contact and 
the fact that the increase in experiences reported from the area of maximum 
contact were mostly rejecting of intergroup contacts is strongly supportive 
of the hypothesis that residential contact can result in increased attitudes 


favoring racial prejudice. . 
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At this point the question should be raised as to whether an accommo- 
dated Area IV in which Negroes and whites had lived in contact for a long 
enough time for stable attitudes to be developed would eventually come 
into existence. While a return to the communities studied after a lapse of 
several years would be necessary to answer this point, the data suggests that 
continued inadequate housing would serve to keep alive rivalry between the 
two groups. 

Social status differences in attitudes towards intergroup contact were found 
to be small, though statistically significant in the sample considered in this 
study. The existence of differences in social status responses to intergroup 
contact have been noted in many of the researches on contact and prejudice. 
Davis, Gardner, and Gardner (2), and Star (6), in recent studies both 
concluded that these differences existed. Both of these studies find that the 
higher income or middle status white individual is more hostile towards in- 
tergroup contact experiences than is the member of the lower income group. 
These conclusions are not supported by the data in this study. These data 
suggest a tendency for middle status respondents to be more accepting of 
intergroup contact than the lower status respondents. It should be noted 
that this study concerns itself with attitudes, while Davis, Gardner, and 
Gardner speak of actual behavior, and there is evidence to support the con- 
tention that an individual’s behavior need not conform to the attitudes he 
expresses. 

There are two major factors that are operating in this research to make 
for status differences. The first one, “housing competition,” is intrinsic to 
the situational context studied, and represents an economic distinction be- 
tween the two status groups. The second, which concerns the conscious wish 
of many middle status respondents to express attitudes in conformance with 
their belief in the equality of man, represents an ideological distinction be- 
tween the two status groups. The conclusion that middle status respondents 
were less prejudiced towards intergroup contact than those of lower status 
seems to be based primarily on these two factors. 

This investigation is able to draw no definitive conclusions about the effec- 
tiveness of contact as a force influencing the development of healthy inter- 
racial attitudes, The situation studied was structured so strongly in the di- 
rection of intergroup competition that accommodating experiences had little 
opportunity to develop. However, the comments made by a small group of 
lower status residents of Area III, stating that some accommodation to their 
Negro neighbors would be desirable and the acceptance of the new middle 
status Negro families by the middle status white residents of Area III, 
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although possibly temporary, suggested that the increased contact in Area 
III had some effect in creating positive intergroup feelings. g 


E. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, when this research is viewed in the light of other research 
on the relation between contact and prejudice it supports the hypothesis that 
there is a relationship between residential contact and racial prejudice, and 
that this relationship can be responsible for increased racial prejudice. That 
this relationship can be responsible for the development of healthy inter- 
racial attitudes is not clearly borne out by this study. Trends in the data, 
however, suggest that such a relationship is a possibility. ‘The nature of the 
relationship is dependent upon the situational context within which the resi- 
dential contact has occurred and the aspects of contact that characterize the 
interactive situations which have been selected for investigation. There is 
evidence for stating that if the social realities present within the situational 
context permit the experiencing of equal status contacts, the frequency of 
attitudes expressing interracial antagonism will be reduced. On the other 
hand, if the social realities that are part of the situational context have cre- 
ated a social climate fraught with the fears of interracial competition, the 
frequency of attitudes expressing intergroup hostility will be increased. 

This study also supports the hypothesis that social status differences are 
important determiners of attitudes towards biracial contact. The relation- 
ship between variations in social status and attitudes towards intergroup con- 
tact is a complex one. The situation of residential in-migration creates dis- 
similar social realities for the status groups involved. In addition to this 
fact, each status group has already assigned various meanings to the aspects 
of intergroup contact which they have already experienced or are likely to 
experience in the future. These definitions are in part a result of their ex- 
clusive social class cultures and in part due to their participation in the gen- 
eral American culture patterns. Therefore, each status group is faced with 
a slightly different social context and perceives this context on the basis of a 
somewhat dissimilar frame of reference. 


F. SUMMARY 


The object of this study is (a) the investigation of the relationship be- 
tween intergroup contact and the development of both healthy and prejudiced 
interracial attitudes, and (b) that these attitudes will vary according to the 
social status of the individual experiencing the contact. Residential in-migra- 
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tion was selected as the situational context in which the relationship was 
studied. The major findings were: 

1. In the situational context of Negro entry into white neighborhoods in 
Chicago, increasing biracial contact resulted in increasing attitudes of rejec- 
tion of contact by the white residents of those neighborhoods. 

2. Lower status whites expressed a significantly greater number of atti- 
tudes rejecting contact than did the middle class whites. 

In conclusion it is noted that the relationship between contact and preju- 
dice suggested by this study is characterized by an increasing expression of 
hostility to biracial contact in the presence of contact. The fact that a short- 
age of low income housing units in the Chicago area has created a situation 
of interracial rivalry seems to be a major factor, accounting for these find- 
ings. In addition, the fact that “housing competition” was most intense be- 
tween Negroes and lower status whites suggests that this was the major 
factor responsible for the greater hostility of the lower status group. 
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A. THE PROBLEM 


A number of studies haye been conducted to determine the effects of 
various types of social stimulation upon the performance of individuals. We 
are fairly certain that simple tasks are performed more rapidly when spec- 
tators are present than when the subject is alone (2, 5, 9) and that the 
presence of a co-working but non-competitive group increases the quantity 
of the work done but decreases the quality of the work (1, 2). However, 
few attempts have been made to compare the efficiency of a group and of 
individual problem solving. 

Thie (7) and Barton (3) have found that students asked to work in 
groups do better work in some respects than do students working by more 
traditional methods. Watson (10) compared the performance of groups and 
of individuals who were asked to make words out of the letters contained 
in another word. In general, the groups produced more than the best of the 
individual members of the group, but less than the net total of the indi- 
vidual productions. Timmons (8) found that when subjects are grouped in 
fours and talk over materials obtained from their reading, the merits of the 
group decisions surpass the average merit of individual decisions. Burtt (4) 
disagrees and says that changes in decision as a result of group discussion are 
as often in the wrong as in the right direction. 

The experiment upon which the present research is based was published 
by M. E. Shaw in 1932 (6). Miss Shaw compared, as shall we, the per- 
formance of individuals and of groups on problems which require more 
complex thought processes than do those used by Watson. She employed six 
problems, one-half of which were to be solved by individuals working alone 
and one-half by individuals working in groups of four members each. She 
analyzed her data in terms of the total number of correct solutions attained 
relative to the number of possible solutions and found a very strong advan- 
tage for the group over the individual. Her individuals attained correct 
solutions on 7.9 per cent of their attempts and her groups on 40 per cent of 


their attempts. S 
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It is the belief of the writer that the method of experimentation employed 
én Shaw’s study is good, that the problems are well selected, but that the 
method of treatment of the data could be improved upon. Miss Shaw does 
not consider that group performance is superior to individual performance 
only if the performance of the group is better than the performance of the 
top member of the group. Thus, if one of the members of a group can 
solve a problem when working alone, there is no proof of the advantage of 
group performance if the group as a whole can solve the same problem. 

The purpose of the present study is to determine whether the advantage 
of group performance in problem solving will meet this more rigid criterion. 
Does a group solve problems of the type used by Miss Shaw more readily 
than does the top member of the group? We shall also reanalyze Miss 
Shaw’s data to check for the attainment of this criterion. 


B. SUBJECTS AND APPARATUS 
1. Subjects 


The 66 subjects employed in this study were students in a course in ex- 
perimental psychology at the University of Arizona. They were all of junior, 
senior, or graduate standing, and most were majors in psychology. All of 
the subjects had formerly completed at least one year of general psychology 
and two other courses in the field; most had completed far more than this. 


2. Apparatus 


Eight problems were utilized: four for the first experimental session and 
four for the second. Each problem was typed and enclosed in a separate en- 
velope. The first four problems were either the same or closely parallel to 
four of those used by Shaw in her study. They were: 

1. Use the disks H1, H2, H3, W1, W2, and W3. (For the present 
disregard the symbols on the reverse side of the disks.) 

On the 4-side of the river are three wives (W1, W2, W3) and their 
husbands (H1, H2, H3). All of the men but none of the women can row. 
Get them across to the B-side of the river by means of a boat carrying only 
three at one time. No man will allow his wife to be in the presence of an- 
other man unless he is also there. 

2. Use the disks marked M1, M2, M3, Cl, C2, RC. (The reverse side 
of the disks just used.) 

Three missionaries (M1, M2, M3) and three cannibals (C1, C2, RC) 
are on the d-side of a river. Get them across to the B-side by means of a 
boat which holds only two at onc time. All of the missionaries and one can- 
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nibal (RC) can row. Never under any circumstances or at any time may 
the missionaries be outnumbered by the cannibals. (Except, of course, when 
there are no missionaries present. ) 

3. The enclosed slips of paper containing words will when put in the 
proper order form the last three lines of the unfinished sonnet below. Ar- 
range them as nearly as possible in the proper order. < 

Knowing this man, who calls himself comrade 
mean, underhanded, lacking all attributes 

real men desire, that replenish all worlds 

men strive for; knowing that charlatan, foot too, 
masquerading always in our colors, must also 

be addressed as comrade—knowing these 

and others to be false, deficient in knowledge 
and love for fellow men that motivates our kind. 
Nevertheless I answer the salutation proudly, 
equally sure that no one can defile it, 

feeling deeper than the word the love it bears, 
the world it builds. And no man, lying, 

talking behind back, betraying trustful friend, 

is worth enough to soil this word or mar this world. 

4. A consolidated school is to be built in the rural district shown in the 
diagram. The capital letters (4, B, C, etc.) indicate points (not towns) 
where pupils are to be picked up by two school buses. The mileage between 
each point is indicated on the diagram. The capacity of each bus is 35 pupils 
and the driver. Find the most desirable location for this school and give 
the route each bus must take. The buses may start at any point and need 
not necessarily start from the school each morning. Following are the num- 
ber of pupils to be picked up at each point (see Figure iis 


Point Pupils Point Pupils Point Pupils 
A 6 D 4 G 3 
B 13 E 2 H 10 
Cc 17 F j I 3 


‘The second set of problems were as follows: 

1. A man stopping at a hotel ran out of money and would have no more 
for 23 days. The landlord would not trust him, but, as he had a heavy gold 
chain of 23 links, the landlord agreed to accept one link in payment on each 
successive day and to restore the chain on receipt of the money. ‘The owner 
was anxious to preserve the chain as intact as possible. How many links was 
it necessary for him to cut? Show how he was able to pay the landlord 
one link on each successive day for 23 days, and yet cut only this small 
number of links of the chain. (Time limit 30 minutes.) 
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2. Six bathing beauties stood in line facing the judges. 

The prize was given to the only girl whose name began with the same 
letter as that of her state; only, of course, the judges did not know this until 
the contest was over. | 


FIGURE 1 z 


From the description below, you will be able to write each girl’s name 
opposite her state, and then pick out the prize winner. 
Miss Ohio was not on speaking, terms with Dorothy. 
Olga was engaged to Miss Delaware's Brother. 
Mary and Miss Maryland were at opposite ends. 
Dorothy was at the judges’ right, next to Miss Maine. 
Neither Maude nor Vera represented Ohio. 
Miss Vermont was between Katie and Miss Delaware. 
Miss Kansas was between Olga and Miss Maine. 
Vera was not next to the girl at the judges’ left. 


(Time limit 25 min.) 


3. A milkman has a 14-quart can full of milk. He wishes to divide his 
milk into two equal portions. In addition to the 14-quart measure, he has a 
5-quart measure and a 9-quart measure. How does he make the division 
without any waste using the three measures only and not guessing at the 
amounts? (Time limit 30 min.) 

E 4. In the first four tricks of a four-handed game of cards, there was 
only one King, which was the highest card played. There was only one Six, 
which was the lowest card played. 

No two cards of equal value were played in any single trick. 
Find the value of all fpur cards in each of the four tricks. The following 
statements will give you the information you need. 
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a. The highest card in the 1st trick was equal in value to the 2nd 
highest card in the 4th trick. 

b. The lowest card in the 2nd trick was equal in value to the highest » 
card in the 4th trick. 

c. The second highest card in the 2nd trick was equal in value to the 
lowest card in the 3rd trick. 
i ‘(Time limit 25 min.) 


C. PROCEDURE 


The 66 subjects employed in the present study were divided into 22 
groups of three subjects each.! This division, except for an equation of 
sex, was done on a chance basis. All groups except three were comprised 
of two men and one woman. These three groups were made up of two 
women and one man. 

Two experimental sessions were utilized for each subject. The first ses- 
sion, of approximately two and one-half hours, was devoted to the solving 
of the four problems which were identical or closely analogous to four of 
those used by Shaw. The subjects solved two of the four problems by the 
group method and two by the individual method. As can be seen in Table 1, 
one-half of the subjects worked first as individuals and then as groups; 

` one-half worked first as groups and then as individuals. Also, one-half of 
the subjects worked on Problems I and II first, and one-half of the subjects 
worked on Problems III and IV first. No time limits were set for the solu- 
tion of these problems. When working as individuals, the subjects were to- 
gether in one large laboratory room; when working as groups, each group 
used a small room. 

The individuals, when working alone, were told: 


You will be given two problems; solve them in order. Do not be con- 
tent with your first solution but work until you are fairly certain that 
you have the correct answer. Record tentative and final solutions on 
paper so that they can be turned in and scored. Keep a record to the 
nearest minute of the time required for the solution of each problem. In- 
clude the time required for the writing of the solution. If you find it 
impossible to solve any problem, you may turn in a sheet containing a 
description of your partial solution. 


The groups were told: 


Solve the two problems in order. Do not be content with your first 
solution but work until you are fairly certain that you have the correct 


JThere were only 63 subjects divided into 21 groups employed in the second prob- 
lem solving period. One member of the 22nd group was absent and, although a 
subject was present to replace him, the data for this growp has been discarded. 
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answer. One of you is to act as a recorder, that person is to record 
tentative and final solutions on paper so that they can be turned in and 
scored. Also, keep a record of the time required for the solution of each 

` problem. Include the time required for the writing of the solution. The 
recorder is to take an active part in the solution of the problems. Please 
try to work together as a group as well as you can. Do not work in a 
parallel manner and then select the best of the three solutions. If you 
find it impossible to solve any problem, you may turn in a sheet contain- 
ing a description of your partial solution. 


TABLE 1 
Procepure Fottowep BY Eacn or THE Groups EMPLOYED IN Tus STUDY 


First one-half of session Second one-half of session 
Group Problems Method Problems Method 
I 1 and 2 individual 3 and 4 group 
ll 1 and 2 group 3 and 4 individual 
m 3 and 4 individual 1 and 2 group 
Iv 3 and 4 group 1 and 2 individual 
vV 1 and 2 individual 3 and 4 group 
VI 3 and 4 individual 1 and 2 group 
VII 1 and 2 individual 3 and 4 group 
VIII 1 and 2 group 3 and 4 individual 
Ix 3 and 4 individual 1 and 2 group 
x 3 and 4 group 1 and 2 individual 
XI 1 and 2 individual 3 and 4 group 
XII 1 and 2 group 3 and 4 individual 
XIII 3 and 4 individual 1 and 2 * group 
XIV 3 and 4 group 1 and 2 individual 
XV 1 and 2 individual 3 and 4 group 
XVI 1 and 2 group 3 and 4 individual 
XVII 3 and 4 individual 1 and 2 group 
XVIII 3 and 4 group 1 and 2 individual 
XIX 1 and 2 group 3 and 4 individual 
XX 1 and 2 individual 3 and 4 
XXI 3 and 4 group 1 and 2 
XXII 3 and 4 group 1 and 2 


The experimenter observed brief sections of the working periods of the 
individuals and of the groups to assure herself that the directions were being 
followed. x 

The second experimental session, which was held one week later, was de- 
voted to the solving of the second group of four problems. Again, one-half 
were solved by the individual method and one-half were solved by the group 
method. The groups were the same as those used during the first session 
and followed the same procedural order (see Table 1). The only differ- 
ence is that Group XXII was broken by an absence, and that data for it was 
discarded in this part of the study. 


All directions for this part of the experiment were given while the sub- 
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jects were together in groups of approximately 20 members. The subjects 

were told that they were to follow the same procedure as the previous week, 

that they were each to solve two problems as individuals and two as groups,e 
and that they were to be even more careful to do their group work as a 

unit. They were told that the only difference in procedure from that of the 

previous week would be that there would be a time limit of 30 minutes for 

Problems I and III and of 25 minutes for Problems II and IV, that they 

were to use no more than this time per problem, and that they were to 

examine their solutions carefully before they decided that the solutions were 

correct and ready to be turned in. 


D. RESULTS OF THE First EXPERIMENTAL SESSION 

When the results of this study are analyzed in the same manner as that 
used by Shaw, her findings are corroborated. That is, if one considers the 
ratio of the number of solutions obtained to the number of possible solu- 
tions, the groups solved many more problems than did the individuals. Since 
there were 66 subjects and each worked on two problems individually, 
132 solutions were possible. Twenty-nine solutions were obtained if Shaw’s 
criterion for the answer of the fourth problem is used. The author ques- 
tions whether an answer which makes the two buses travel a total of one- 
half mile farther is not as good or better than her solution.” If the solutions 
allowing the buses to travel this additional one-half mile are allowed, the ratio 
of solutions to attempts is 35 to 132. 

Forty-four problems were attempted by groups. Using Shaw’s criterion, 
there were 17 successes; using our more lenient requirement (either 12 or 
1234 miles for Problem IV), there were 19 successes. The ratio of suc- 
cesses to attempts is either 17 to 44 or 19 to 44. 

There seems to the writer to be a question of the validity of this statistical 
treatment. It counts one individual as equal to one group and makes no 
allowance for oe fact that a group solution might be the result of activity 
of any one of the three individuals rather than of the group as a whole. 
One can reanalyze the data for individual solutions by viewing the indi- 
viduals as grouped. If any one, or more than one, individual in the group 
solves the problem, the group working individually can be given credit for. 
the solution. For example, when working as individuals, one member of 


2Shaw’s solution probably places the school between B and G, 134 miles from G. 
By this method the two buses travel absolutely equal distances, However, one of 
the buses will have to start its route by picking up the 17 children from C, thus 
causing the pupil distance travelled to be large. By adding the additional one-half 
mile to the distance travelled and placing the school at the same point the large 
ensemblages of children can be picked up last rather than first. 
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Group I solved Problem I. According to this method of calculation, Group 
I working as individuals solved Problem I. On the same basis, two mem- 
abers of Group IX solved Problem I and the group is given credit for an 
individual solution of Problem I. No member of Group IV solved the prob- 
lem; thus the group working as individuals is credited with a failure on the 
‘problem. When this is done, 61 per cent of all problems attempted by the 
groups working as individuals were correctly solved. Only 43 per cent of 
all the problems attempted by the groups, as groups, were solved. 

This difference between solutions by 61 per cent of the groups working 
individually and by 43 per cent of the groups working as groups is not sig- 
nificant. The chi-square value obtained from using the test of independence 
is 3.684 with one degree ‘of freedom. This value attains the 5.7 per cent 
level of significance. 

When one considers the problems separately, there are some slight differ- 
ences in trends (see Table 2). Problems I, III, and IV were solved slightly 
more readily by individuals than by groups. Problem II was solved slightly 
more readily by groups than by individuals. Only one of these differences 
even approaches significance. The difference for Problem III between the 
proportions of groups solving as individuals and of groups solving as groups 
attains the 3.5 per cent level of significance when the chi-square test of inde- 
pendence is employed. 


TABLE 2 
RESULTS OF THE. First EXPERIMENTAL Session VIEWED WITH INDIVIDUALS WHEN 
WORKING ALONE STILL CONSIDERED AS GROUPED 


Per cent solving correctly Average time required for solution® 
Problem Individuals Groups Individuals Groups 
I 75% 50% 9.2 min. 6.6 min. 
Il 25% 50% 13.3 min. 31.0 min. 
Ill d 80% 33% 8.3 min. 15.8 min. 
Iv (12 miles) 10% 17% 14.0 min. 19.5 min. 
(12% miles) 50% 17% 11.0 min. 15.5 min. 
Total 61% 43% 10.8 min. 15.5 min. 


*The average time required for solution is an average of the times required for 
each group to solve the problem correctly. Incorrect solutions are disregarded. 


The average time required for correct solutions by the groups working 
as groups is slightly higher than the average time required for the groups 
working as individuals* (see Table 2). 


8This value is based upon the acceptance of a distance of either 12 or 12⁄4 miles 
as correct for the fourth problem. 

4The average time required for correct solution by groups working as individuals 
was attained by averaging together the lengths of time required for a correct solu- 
tion by the most rapid worker in each group. 
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E. RESULTS or THE SECOND EXPERIMENTAL SESSION A 


The results of the second experimental session are very similar to those 
of the first session. Using Shaw’s method of treatment of the data and allow- 
ing as correct a cutting of four or fewer links in Problem I (2 only need- 
be cut), 36 out of 126 possible correct solutions were attained by the indi- 
viduals, 22 out of 42. possible correct solutions were attained by the groups. 

When one analyzes the data in terms of groups working individually as 
compared with groups working as groups, there is a slight advantage for the 
individual rather than the group method of solving problems. Sixty per cent 
of the solutions attempted by groups working as individuals were attained, 
while 52°per cent of the solutions attempted by groups working as groups 

- were correct. This difference is not significant.’ 

Again there is a variation between the problems (see Table 3). Prob- 
lems I, III, and IV were solved slightly more often by groups working as 
individuals than by groups working as groups. Problem II was solved 


TABLE 3 


RESULTS OF THE SECOND EXPERIMENTAL SESSION VIEWED WITH INDIVIDUALS WHEN 
WORKING ALONE STILL CONSIDERED AS GROUPED 


Per cent solving correctly Average time required for solution* 
Problem Individuals Groups Individuals Groups 
_ I (2 links cut) 0% 10% -— 10 min. 
(3 links cut) 9% 10% 30.0 min. 20 min. 
(4 links cut) 36% 10% 25.2 min. 6 min, 
Il 27%. 40% 22.3 min. 24 min. 
Il 80% 73% 17.7 min, 22.4 min, 
IV 90% 64%. 13.4 min. 17.4 min 
Total 60% 62% 20.25 min. 18.95 min. 


*The average time required for solution is an average of the times required for 
each group to solve the problem correctly. Incorrect solutions are disregarded. 


slightly more frequently by groups than by individuals. None of these differ- 
ences even approach significance. 

The average time required for a correct solution was, in this case, slightly 
greater for the groups working as individuals than for the groups working 
as groups. However, as can be seen in Table 3, this trend is due entirely 
to differences in the time required to solve Problem I. 


5If one demands absolute perfection in answer before crediting a group with 
success (that is, if one allows only two links to be cut in*Problem I), 48 per cent 
of the solutions attempted by both the groups working as groups and by the indi- 
viduals viewed as groups were attained. 
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à F. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have believed for some time that group performance is better than 
individual performance, that one cannot simply add together the results of 
the production of the individual members of a group and arrive at a group 
production, We claim to have demonstrated this phenomenon in our psy- 
chological laboratories. And we group our scientists together in order to 
assure the accomplishment of the scientific aims of our period. 

The writer feels that the results of the experiments which have been 
performed to demonstrate group superiority are inconclusive. This does not 
mean that our national research accomplishments do not seem to reveal an 
advantage of group performance over individual performance. Watson (10) 
found that a group can construct more words out of the letters found in 
a longer word than can the best member of the group. He also found that 
the group performance is positively related to the individual performance 
of the best member of the group (r= .53), negatively related to the per- 
formance of the poorest member of the group (r == —.19), and only negli- 
gibly related to the performance of the average number of the group 
(r= .16). Does this not sound as though the results are due to a simple 
summation? Considering this and the nature of the task, it would seem that 
for the group to be regarded as superior to the members of the group work- 
ing individually, the performance of the group would have to surpass the 
total production of the individuals. This was accomplished by only five out 
of 20 groups.® 

Shaw found that in the solving of problems requiring reasoning the aver- 
age group surpassed the average individual (6). She did not check to deter- 
mine whether the performance of the group is superior to the performance 
of the top member of the group. If one makes such an analysis from her 
data, one finds that 12 of the 30 solutions attempted by the groups were 
correct and that 9 of the 30 solutions attempted by the groups working in- 
dividually were correct. This gives an advantage, although very slight and 

_ not significant, to the group over the top member of the group.” 

Our results are similar to those obtained by Shaw. If we analyze our 
data in the same manner as does Shaw, we find an advantage for the grouP 
over the individual. But when we analyze our data to determine whether 


6Watson also gave his groups an advantage by adding a secretary (not a mem- 
ber of the group) to record the responses of the group. The individuals when work- 
ing alone recorded their own responses. 

If one makes the criterion of the school bus problem more lenient and allows the 
travelling of the additional one-half mile, the two values are identical. Both the 
groups working as groups and the groups working as individuals solved 13 problems. 
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the group results surpass the individual results of every member of tke 
group, we find no significant difference. The trend, in fact, favors the top 
individual of the group over the group as a whole. 

Perhaps the advantage of the group over the individual members of the 
group appears only when the problems are even more complex. That is, 
when the amount of background work that must be done is so great that 
no one individual can possibly accomplish it. If there is a difference in the 
problem solving behavior of groups and of individuals using the type of 
problem employed by Shaw and in the present study, it must be in approach 
rather than in the merits of the solution. The only alternative conclusion 
would be that our pleas for codperation were not followed and that superior- 
ity can appear only if our training methods are changed in such a way 
as to increase the codperative nature of our culture and to decrease its com- 
petitive nature. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF PATIENT AND STAFF OPINIONS 
CONCERNING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF NEURO- 
PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL STAFF MEMBERS* +? 


i VA Hospital, Palo Alto, California 


RicHarp C. HAMISTER 


A. THE PROBLEM 


This investigation is predicated on the assumption that some of the most 
important factors in the successful treatment of neuropsychiatric patients 
operate during the hours of the day which are not taken up with specialized 
somatic or semantic» therapies. It assumes that the interaction of the 
patients with the people who are involved in the daily care of patients on 
the ward is an integral part of treatment, and that these people are much 
more than custodians. Their attitudes toward the patients, their manner of 
making or responding to social overtures, and the way in which they deal 
with the problems that arise in everyday living may have a great deal to 
do with helping or hindering the recovery of the patients. 

There is general agreement among hospital administrators that the selec- 
tion of well qualified people for these jobs is a matter of importance, but 
there are to date no published reports of systematic attempts to establish 
stanđards which will facilitate effective selection procedures. 


It seems fitting to ask these questions: Are some people better qualified 
than others to deal with disturbed patients, and if so, do they have any dis- 
tinctive personality characteristics? Conversely, one might ask: Are some 
people particularly unfitted to deal with such patients, and if so, what are 
they like? In searching for answers to these questions one might start by 
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asking: Of a given group of psychiatric aides who are currently employed, 
which ones seem to be best? It is appropriate to appeal to the opinions of 
qualified judges to determine which of the aides perform their duties most 
adequately. The next question is: Who is going to be the judge? The 
judges should be in a position such that they can observe the people to be 
judged under actual working conditions and over a long period of time. This 
requirement would limit the number of possible judges to the doctors, nurses, 
aides, and patients who were in daily association, i.e., those living and work- 
ing on a single neuropsychiatric ward. 

A question arises here as to the capability of psychotic patients to act as 
judges in the manner proposed. If one adopts the stereotype of the psy- 
chotic as a completely unreasonable person it would seem ridiculous to at- 
tach any importance to his judgments. It is the opinion of the writer, how- 
ever, that this stereotype is not valid and that many ‘psychotics can render 
valid judgments about some things if they are given an opportunity to do so. 
It is one of the aims of this study to demonstrate that psychotics can act as 
judges, and that they can provide much valuable information about the 
wards in which they live. 

The tasks that the aids perform are extremely varied and complex. ‘They 
are in immediate charge of groups of disturbed patients who need constant 
supervision. They must be able to secure the codperation of patients who are 
withdrawn, confused, hyper-active, and sometimes combative. Most im- 
portant of all, they are the representatives of reality and of socially ac- 
ceptable behavior. The atmosphere that the aides create is one that the 
patients must contend with as they continue in or emerge from their ill- 
nesses. These tasks are complex and it is to be expected that accurate 
assessment of the skill with which they are carried out would be difficult. 

It is the major purpose of this investigation to determine whether there is 
any agreement among doctors, nurses, and patients as to which aides are 
most able to perform the duties required of them. If these judges can 
agree as to which aides are most competent, it may be possible, through a 
study of these aides, to derive some general statements as to desirable and 
undesirable characteristics. Once these were known, it might be possible 
to develop techniques such that candidates for jobs could be selected in terms 
of these characteristics. Whatever the degree of agreement, the findings 
should help to clarify the definition of a good aide, to suggest leads to be 
followed in improving selection procedures, and contribute to the under- 
standing of the psychotic’s ability to make judgments of reality. 

The specific questions to be answered are these: 
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1. To what extent do patients agree in their judgments of the effectiye- 
ness of aides? 

2. To what extent do staff members agree relative to the same question? 

3. To what extent do patient evaluations agree with staff evaluations? 

4. What criteria seem to determine the evaluations of the various judges? 

An incidental purpose of the study was to sample patient opinions with 
respect to doctors and nurses. The specific questions to be answered are 
these: 

1. To what extent do patients agree in their evaluations of doctors and 
nurses? 

2. To what extent do doctors agree in their evaluation of nurses? 

3. To what extent do patients and doctors agree in their evaluations of 
nurses? 

B. SAMPLE 


The study was conducted on a single ward of the Palo Alto Veterans 
Administration neuropsychiatric hospital. The physical arrangement of this 
ward is such that it is easily divisible into four wings (4, B, C, D) which 
have distinct functions and whose patient populations vary somewhat. 


1. Patient Population 


Of the 164 patients who were on the ward during the course of this study, 
99 were able to participate; 48 patients refused. to coöperate, and 17 patients 
were not asked to participate because they were obviously too disturbed or 
withdrawn. The only formal requirement that the patients had to meet 
to be included in the sample was that they must have been on a given wing 
for two weeks or longer. 

The ability and willingness of the patients to coöperate varied somewhat 
from wing to wing. On Wing 4, 66 per cent of the patients were co- 
operative; on Wing B, 57 per cent; on Wing C, 50 per cent; and on Wing 
D, 72 per cent. It should, perhaps, be emphasized here that most of the 
patients who participated were very sick. Many of them customarily ex- 
hibited bizarre, delusional, and/or hallucinatory behavior; a good many 
were mute, and a considerable number almost entirely unintelligible in so far 
as their speech was concerned. It seemed to the writer that the patients who 
were on the ward at the time of the study constituted a fairly representative 
sample of the kinds of patients who usually reside there. 

Of the total population of 164, 141 carried schizophrenic diagnoses; 16 
carried various other psychotic diagnoses; and 7 carried non-psychotic diag- 
noses. Schizophrenic Reaction, paranoid type, was the most common single 
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diggnosis. The mean age of the group was 37.2 with a standard deviation 
of 11.6. 
2. Aides, Doctors, and Nurses 


At the time the study was in progress the four wings were staffed by 48 
aides, 16 nurses, and 18 doctors. Of the latter, 16 were residents. 


C. PROCEDURE 
1. Patients’ Evaluation of Aides 


The assignment of aides to the various wings is fairly constant, so that 
the patients on a given wing come into extended contact with approximately 
a quarter of the total force. Some of the patients have spent time on more 
than one or all of the wings, and these, of course, know a larger number 
of aides. Most of the patients, however, are familiar only with the aides 
who are assigned to a given wing. Because of this, the patients on a wing 
were asked to evaluate only the aides who worked there fairly regularly. 
It was necessary to include some relief aides in each of the four groups. An 
attempt was made to determine the wing on which they spent the largest part 
of their time; they were then included in that group. 

Of the 48 aides employed at the time of the study only 44 were included 
in the four final groups for the patient evaluations. Of the aides who were 
excluded, two had been on the job less than a month, and two had jobs such 
that they might be known casually by many patients but not well known 
by any particular group. Of the final groups, two consisted of 11 aides, 
and the other two of 10 and 12 aides. These groups will be referred to 
hereafter as 4, B, C, and D, depending on wing assignment. 

a. Equipment. Standard photographs (114” x 134”) of the aides were 
obtained. These pictures were mounted on pieces of heavy cardboard 
(2 7/16” x 4 9/16”) in pairs so that ‘the picture of each aide in a group 
was paired once with the picture of every other aide in that group. All 
possible within-group combinations were represented. Each aide appeared 
equally often on the right and left hand sides of the cards; identifying 
code numbers appeared on the front of the card above each picture. A pic- 
ture of each aide was also mounted singly. 

b. Interviewing technique. The patients on a wing were approached in 
alphabetical order and asked to accompany the writer to a private room. 
Once it seemed that a patient was ready to codperate he was given a frank 
statement of the purpose, of the study. The exact words employed were 
as follows: “I want to find out which of the doctors, nurses, and attendants 
who are working here now are doing the best job so that we can try to hire 
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people like them when there are openings.” Throughout the structuring 
period the writer put himself in the position of asking the patients, as rea- 
sonable people, to give valuable information which no one else could give. All 
questions put by the patients were answered frankly and fully. The patients 
were assured that their responses would be held confidential; that the 
anonymity of the staff members who were being evaluated would be guarded; 
and that no one would be penalized as a consequence of the findings. 

Before the actual presentation of the pairs of aides’ pictures to the patients, 
they were instructed to point to the one of each pair that they thought was 
the best attendant or liked the best. It was suggested that some of the choices 
would be easy and some very hard, and that they could give their first im- 
pressions in the case of the latter. In most cases it was possible to force 
choices, but a few patients steadfastly refused to commit themselves one way 
or the other with respect to some of the pairs. The choices they did make 
were recorded. ` 

After the pairs were concluded, the single pictures of the aides were spread 
out on the desk, and the patient was asked to pick out the ones he “liked 
best” and “liked least” and to give reasons for his choices. He was then 
asked to point to the ones who were “most kind and helpful,” and finally, 
to the ones who were “rough.” 


2. Patients’ Evaluations of Doctors and Nurses? 


a. Equipment. Standard photographs (114” x 134”) of the doctors and 
nurses were obtained. These were mounted singly. 

b. Interviewing technique. The single pictures of the nurses were pre- 
sented to the patients after they had finished evaluating the aides. They were 
asked to pick out the pictures of the nurses whom they knew “well enough 
to have an opinion about them.” When this was done the writer asked the 
patient to pick out the picture of the person who seemed to be “the best 
all-round nurse,” the next best, the next best, and so on, until all of the 
nurses the patient knew had been ranked. The nurse who was chosen first 
was assigned a rank of 1, the one chosen next, a rank of 2, and so on. 

Following the ranking the patients were asked to point to the nurses who 
were “most kind and helpful,” and to the ones who were “rough.” 

The same procedure was employed in securing the patients’ evaluations 
of the doctors as was employed in the case of the nurses. 


3The results of a pilot study indicated that the use of paired pictures was not 
appropriate in securing patient evaluation of doctors and nurses because only a 
relatively small number of patients was familiar with all of them. 
. 
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3. Staff Evaluations of Aides 


_It may be recalled at this point that the plan was to determine the extent 
of agreement between patient and staff evaluations of the aides and to at- 
tempt to define the criteria employed by both groups. Whereas the patients 
in most cases could give only rather crude, global evaluations, the staff could 
be expected to be more discriminating and explicit in their evaluations and 
thus furnish some information‘ about the aides which might help to explain 
why certain ones were more or less preferred by patients, or judged to be 
more or less capable by the staff. 


a. Rating scales. Five linear scales, and one seven-point scale were em- 
ployed. In the case of each of the five linear scales two end points were 
described which were assumed to subtend a continuum. ‘The scales were as 
follows: 


(1). Tact. The end points were: “Very tactless—no effort to under- 
stand,” and “Very tactful and understanding.” 

(2). Personal security. The end points were described as: “Extremely 
insecure—severely disturbed,” and “No evidence of personality disturbance— 
very secure.” 

(3). Attitude toward authority. The end points were: “Resistive,” 
and “Submissive.” 

(4). Attitude toward patients. The end points were: “Punitive, harsh, 
domineering,” and “Kind, gentle, permissive.” 

(5). General competence. The end points of this continuum were: 
“Completely incompetent,” and “Very competent—ideal attendant.” 

(6). Prediction of patient preference. The end points were: “Pre- 
ferred,” and “Non-preferred.” This graphic scale was divided into sevenths. 

b. Interviewing technique. The staff members were seen in individual 
sessions, at which time the pictures of all of the aides were spread out be- 
fore them, They were asked to pick out the pictures of the aides that they 
knew “well enough to have some opinion about them.” When they had 
done this they rated each one of the aides so chosen on each of the six scales 
by placing a check mark some place along the continuum, or, in the case of 
the Prediction scale, placing a check in one of the seven categories. The 
whole group of aides was rated on each scale before the next scale was started, 
in order to minimize “halo effects,” and the aides were rated in the same 


order on all the scales. Nurses and docina followed an identical procedure 
in rating the aides. 
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4. Doctors’ Evaluation of Nurses 


When the doctors had completed their evaluation of the aides they were 
asked to rank the pictures of the nurses (in the same manner that the patient 
had ranked them) with respect to their capacity for performing the duties of 
a psychiatric nurse. 


D. TREATMENT OF DATA AND RESULTS 
1. Patients’ Evaluation of Aides 


a. Paired comparisons. The paired comparisons data were tabulated in 
terms of the number of times each patient preferred each aide. In the few 
cases where choices could not be forced, half a “vote” was credited to each 
member of the pair in question. 

(1). Comparison of means. By totaling the number of “votes” re- 
ceived by each aide and dividing by the number of patient raters it was pos- 
sible to determine the mean number of times that each aide was preferred. 
The means and standard deviations for the aides in each of the four groups 
are presented in Table 1. 

A comparison of the means in Table 1 yields an index of the relative pref- 
erence of the patients for the aides in each group. The results show that 


TABLE 1 
PREFERENCE OF PATIENTS FOR AIDES IN TERMS OF THE NUMBER OF TIMES CHOSEN, 
MEANS, AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


Wing A Patient N 26 
Aide 10A* 8A 12A i1A 3A 4A 7A 12B 12C 5A 6A 
Mean 68 61 5.3. S1 50) ,5.0 $0 (44 43.40 3.9 
SD 29 20 30 24 35 25 22 30 26 24 1.7. 


Wing B Patient N 30 
Aide 5B 8B 4B 2B 3B 6B 1B 7B 11B 10B 9B 
Mean TLE 6S9 6.0 COS OHS.G 51 AOU S SASS ss ae 
SD Bl 2.23) BIS DT B29 24 oe BA AB 235s AON Zee, 
Wing C Patient N 20 


Aide 9D 1C 10C 11C 2C 4C 2C 10D 12D 3C 
Mean 59 51 48 47 44 42 42 41 41 3.7 
SD 210 94 2018s) QL!) 22 YAO, IER RAS ee Seed 


Wing D Patient N 26 


Aide 3D) AiD 1D:5):6C 7G) 8D Sa2D a6 Di 7 Din Co) SCD 
Mean 70 70 64 59 57 57 S54 953 5.1 48 44 3:3 
SD 2.32.7 25 23° 26 27° 250° 235° 28° 3b 28 L7 


*Each one of the aides had a code designation consisting of a number and a letter. 
In most cases the letter identifies the wing group of which the aide was a member. 
That this is not always the case resulted from the fact that it was necessary to 
assign the designation before the final groupings had beef decided upon. 


. 
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the patients discriminated preferred from non-preferred aides reliably. The 
standard errors of the means in Table 1 are quite similar in magnitude and 
care of the order of .5. Since a fairly large proportion of the patients in 
each wing consented to evaluate the aides, the size of the samples is quite 
large in proportion to the size of the universes being sampled, i.e., the total 
number of patients one each wing. In such cases McNemar (2) suggests 
that the standard error formula can be modified, “If we are sampling from 
a finite universe, particularly a universe with a rather small number of cases, 
it seems reasonable to think that as the sample size becomes large relative to 
the number of cases in the universe the sample mean, for example, will tend 
to fluctuate less from the universe mean than is the case when drawing from 
an infinite population.” When the standard errors of the means in Table 1 
are corrected for the fact that they are based on relatively large samples 
of finite universes they become of the order of .3. Thus any differences be- 
tween the means in a given wing group which equal or exceed .9 are signifi- 
cant at the .001 level of confidence. 

There were several aides in each group who were outstanding in being 
well liked by the patients and several who were clearly non-preferred. In 
Group 4 the three aides who were most preferred were distinguished from 
the three who were preferred least. The difference between Aide 12A (who 
ranked third in a group of 11) and 12C (who ranked ninth) was 1.0. On 
Wing B the four most preferred aides were distinguished from the five who 
were least preferred. The difference between 2B (who ranked fourth in 
a group of 11) and 1B (who ranked seventh) was 1.0. On Wing C the 
two most preferred aides were distinguished from the three least preferred. 
The difference between 1C (who ranked second in the group of 10) and 
10D (who ranked eighth) was 1.0. On Wing D the four most preferred 
aides were distinguished from the three least preferred. ‘The difference 
between 6C (who ranked fourth in a group of 12) and 9C (who ranked 
tenth) was 1.1. 

(2). Patients’ preference in terms of proportions. In each group — 
every aide was paired with every other one on a separate card. It is thus 
possible to determine the relative preference of the patients for any pair of 
aides, Table 2 shows the number of times that a given aide in a group was 
preferred to any other one in the group in terms of proportions. A com- 
parison of the proportions in Table 2 shows that some aides were clearly 
preferred over others. 

(3). Range and variability of patient preference. Over half the aides 
were preferred by at least one patient to the extent that this patient chose 


PERCENTAGE OF THE TIME THAT THE PATIENTS PREFERRED THE AIDE AT THE TOP TQe 
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THE ONE AT THE LEFT 
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8A 
12A 
11A 
3A 
4A 
7A 
12B 
12C 
5A 
6A 


8B 
4B 
2B 
3B 
6B 
1B 
7B 
11B 
10B 
9B 


1C 
10C 
11C 
2C 
4C 
8C 
10D 
12D 
3C 


11D 
1D 
6C 
7C 
8D 
2D 
6D 
7D 
9C 
5C 
5D 


10A 
-60 
54 
69 
65 
69 
-75 
67 
-62 
-73 
81 


5B 
-63 
+60 
57 
+63 
-67 
60 
83 
78 
83 
87 


9D 
A7 
63 
55 
-60 
62 
+62 
-70 
88 
-90 


3D 
50 
40 
69 
+73 
-62 
-65 
63 
58 
77 
62 
77 


54 
54 
65 
65 
69 
65 
69 
69 
34 
83 


12A 


-58 
42 
54 
62 
+50 
65 
62 
65 
75 


Wing A Patient N 26 
11A 3A 4A 7A 


12B 12C 5A 


Differences equal to or greater than .14 are 
significant at the .01 level of confidence.* 


50 

-50 46 

54 42 -50 

65 50 62 52 
50 77 42 -62 
62 50 62 -38 
-65 62 65 81 


Wing B Patient N 30 
2B 3B 6B 1B 


+62 
58 54 
-50 -58 42, 


7B 1IiB 10B 


Differences equal to or greater than .15 are 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


-50 

-57 AS 

-50 -63 -53 

-70 .70 57 -60 
70 -67 -60 .73 
75 -60 -70 -75 
77 -70 -75 -70 


Wing C Patient N 20 
11C 2C 4C 8C 


53 
137. ove Sans 
58 68 48 


10D 12D 


Differences equal to or greater than .19 are 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


.57 

-70 48 

-50 70 60 

-70 -38 48 50 
55 -30 43 55 
-60 50 55 -67 


Wing D Patient N 26 
6C 7C 8D 2D 


50 
47 52 


6D 7D 9C 5C 


Differences equal to or greater than .13 are 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. 


-50 

42 54 

-65 46 -50 

69 54 54 46 
58 46 62 54 
A6 58 42 -63 
69 71 58 65 
+85 75 69 69 


35 

58 50 

-69 58 -50 

«69 50 54 -63 


ee 


*These figures are based on standard errors which have been corrected for the 
fact that the size of the samples is large with respect to the size of their universes. 
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them over every other aide in the group. Over half of the aides, similarly, 

“Were non-preferred by at least one patient to the extent that they were never 
preferred. Thus there were large individual differences among the patients 
in their preference for the aides, but there was also substantial group agree- 
ment about some aides. The differences between the most and least pre- 
ferred aides in each group are clear. Variability was greater at the middle 
of the distributions than it was at their extremes. 

(4). Intercorrelation of patients’ preferences. By converting the 
“votes” cast by each patient for the various aides into ranks, and then em- 
ploying the technique suggested by Cattell (3) it was possible to compute 
average rank order coefficients (rho). These coefficients show the over-all 
agreement between the ranks assigned to the aides in terms of the patients’ 
preference for them. Table 3 shows the average rho’s which were computed 
for each of the four groups. 


TABLE 3 


WITHIN Group AGREEMENT oF PATIENTS RELATIVE TO PREFERENCE FOR THE AIDES 
EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF AVERAGE RANK ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


Wing Ave Rho 
A 05 
B 7 
c .09 
D 09 


These figures suggest that over-all interpatient agreement is of a low 
order. The average rho’s range from .05 in the case of Group 4 to .17 in 
the case of Group B. In the writer’s opinion the magnitude of these coeffi- 
cients reflects mainly the relative unreliability of the patients’ opinions con- 
cerning the aides who fell at the middle of the distributions. This measure 
does not represent adequately the fact that there was good agreement about 
a few aides who fell at the extremes of each of the four distributions. That 
there was relatively good agreement here is indicated by a comparison of the 
means given in Table 1 and by a comparison of the proportions given in 
Table 2, The extent of inter-patient agreement relative to the aides can- 

` not be expressed adequately by means of a single correlation coefficient, but 
it is possible to demonstrate in other ways that groups of patients can make 
reliable discriminations on the basis of their preference for aides. 

b. Patients’ responses to structured questions about aides. The purpose 


of these questions was to provide an estimate of internal consistency, and per- 
haps to clarify the meaning of some of the quantitative results. 
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In general, the patients’ responses to the structured questions were conz, 
sistent with their choices on the paired comparisons, but the aRU 
which the questions were designed to get at was furnished more adequately 
by their incidental comments than it was by their responses to the questions. 
It is the writer’s opinion that these questions added little that was valuable 
and that they could be dispensed with in further studies of this kind. 


2. Patients’ Evaluations of Nurses 


a. Ranking procedure. The patients’ rankings of the nurses were dealt 
with by means of Hull’s technique for transmuting ranks into per cent posi- 
tions and thence into scale values on a linear scale of 10 points. This’ tech- 
nique which is described by Guilford (3) was well suited to the task at 
hand, The patients ranked varying numbers of nurses so that all the ranks 
were not directly comparable. When the ranks assigned to each nurse were 
converted to scale points this difficulty was overcome. By averaging the 
scale points it was possible to derive a composite index of the patients’ pref- 
erence for each nurse. Thus a nurse who was ranked first in a group of 11 
(per cent position 4.55; scale points 1.8); third in a group of 10 (per 
cent position 25.00; scale points 3.7) ; and second in a group of 9 (per cent 
position 16.67; scale points 3.1) would end up with an average of 2.8 scale 
points. ‘This average is comparable in every respect to other averages de- 
rived in the same way. ‘Table 4 shows the scale point averages: for the 11 
nurses who were evaluated by the patients. 


TABLE 4 
PATIENTS RANKINGS OF NURSES IN TERMS OF SCALE PoINTS* 
Patient N 64 
Nurse 2 4 7 5 3 8 9. 6 1 11 10 


Mean scale 
points 4.2 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.9 4.9 4.9. 5.3 5.6 5.8 5.8 


*Small averages indicate greater preference. If all the patients had ranked all 
11 nurses, and if they had been in perfect agreement, the most preferred nurse would 
have had an average of 1.8 and the least preferred nurse would have had an aver- 
age of 8.3, 

On the basis of these results it appears that the patients are in some agree- 
ment with respect to their preference for the nurses. Although the differ- 
ences between the means given in Table 4 were not large, several of them 
are highly significant. Any difference between these means which equals 
or exceeds 1 scale point is significant at the .001 level of confidence. The 
significance of the differences is underestimated here®because the size of the 
sample is quite large in comparison with the universe being sampled. The 
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standard errors could not be corrected for this because the patients ranked 
“Varying numbers of the nurses. Even so, Nurses 2, 5, 4, and 7 were clearly 
preferred to Nurses 1, 10, and 11. 

The patients were less willing to rank the nurses than they were to make 
choices on the paired comparisons with respect to the aides. Many of the 
patients refused to rank the nurses at all, saying that they did not know 
them well enough; others refused for unspecified reasons. Of the 99 patients 
who completed the paired comparisons only 64 were able to rank as many as 
six nurses and many of these did it very haphazardly, It appeared that 
the ranking procedure was more threatening to the patients than the paired 
comparisons procedure and that the patients were generally less willing to 
express opinions about the nurses than about the aides. As in the case of 
the aides, it appeared that the structured questions elicited little useful 
information that was not supplied by the patients’ incidental comments. 


3. Patients’ Evaluation of Doctors 


a. Ranking procedure. The patients’ rankings of the doctors were dealt 
with in the same manner as were their rankings of the nurses, i.e., by trans- 
muting per cent positions into scale points and averaging them. 

Table 5 shows the averages which were derived for each of the 13 doctors 
who were evaluated. 


TABLE $ 
PATIENTS’ RANKINGS OF DOCTORS IN TERMS OF SCALE PoINTS* 
a O E E is 2 3 4 


Mean scale 
points 43 45 46 47 48 50 52 52 53 S4 57 57 67 


*Small averages indicate greater preference. If there had been perfect agreement 
they would have ranged from 1.6 to 8.4. 


Although the differences between the means given in Table 5 are rela- — 
tively small the doctors who are most preferred (9 and 11) can be dis- 
tinguished reliably from those least preferred (2, 3, and 4). In this table 
any difference which equals or exceeds 1.2 scale points is significant at the 
.001 level of confidence. The significance of the differences is underestimated 
here for the same reason it was in the case of the nurses. . 

The patients were more reluctant to rank the doctors than they were to — 
rank the nurses and there were many refusals. Only 55 patients were able 
or willing to rank as many as six doctors. Some of the patients claimed 
that they did not know the doctors well enough to have an opinion about 
them; many others refused to complete the task without giving a reason. As 
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in the case of the aides and the nurses, the patients’ responses to the struc- 
tured questions about the doctors produced little useful information. jes 


4. Staff Evaluations of Aides 


a. Treatment of data. The doctors and nurses rated the aides by check- 
ing a point along a continuum which was defined by two vertical lines. 
There was great variability in the amount of space employed by different 
raters. Some used the entire range, or exceeded it by going beyond the 
boundary lines; others confined their ratings to a small sector of the total 
possible range. In many cases the raters took the middle of the scale as 
their lower limit. In order to make these ratings comparable and to deal 
at the same time with the fact that different raters rated varying numbers 
of aides, Hull’s method of converting ranks to scale points was employed 
again. This entailed the conversion of the ratings to rankings. It was 
-possible to do this by running the vertical axis of a “T” square parallel to 
the vertical axis of the paper on which the ratings had been made. The 
rating to the extreme right became rank number 1, the next one, 2, and so 
on. Following the computation of per cent positions, scale points were 
assigned, collated, and averaged for each aide for each of the six scales. 
Separate means were computed for the doctors’ and nurses’ rankings, and 
their combined means were also computed. 

b. Agreement between doctors and nurses about the aides. The degree 
of agreement between doctors and nurses was determined by means of a 
product-moment correlation coefficient. The means based on the doctors’ 
evaluations were correlated with the means based on the nurses’ evaluations. 
Table 6 presents the correlation coefficients obtained for each of the six 
scales, 


TABLE 6 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DOCTORS’ AND NURSES’ RANKINGS OF THE AIDES ON THE SIX 
SCALES 
Tact 64 
Personal Security 68 
Attitude Toward Authority 60 
Attitude Toward Patients 65 
General Competence 73 
Prediction of Patient Preference -66 


These results indicate that there was general agreement among the staff 
members in their evaluations of the aides, but that the staff members were 
by no means in perfect agreement: 

o; e 
«c. Intercorrelation of the scales. To compute these the average num- 
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ber of scale points which an aide received on one scale was compared with 
the average number of scale points he received on each of the others. The 
$ . . 

averages employed here were based on the combined ratings of the doctors 
and nurses. Table 7 presents the intercorrelations which obtained between 
the six scales, 


TABLE 7 
CORRELATION BETWEEN SCALES 
Tact Pers. Sec. Auth.* Pts. Comp. 
Pers, Sec. 388 
Auth, —49 —35 
Pts. -$8 75 —.68 
Comp. 91 86 —.38 80 
Predict. 91 84 —.60 86 93 


*The Authority scale was different from the others in that the region of optimal 
ratings lay at its center rather than at one of its extremes. It was so constructed 
that a rank of 1 implied that a given aide was extremely submissive; a middle rank 
implied a flexible attitude toward authority; and the higher ranks implied various, 
degrees of resistiveness. On the other scales ranks of 1 implied extreme tactful- 
ness, security, etc. The negative correlations which obtain between the Authority 
scales and the others imply that the staff members tend to associate resistiveness 
with a lack of positive qualities. Aides who were considered resistive tended to 
be considered less tactful, less secure, harsher toward patients, less competent, and 
less liked by patients than aides who were considered submissive. 


The magnitude of the intercorrelations suggests that the scales did not 
get at independent variables. It might be noted here that the intercorrela- 
tions of the scales (with the exception of those involving Attitude Toward 
Authority) are in all cases higher than the correlations between raters on a 
given scale. 

These results suggest that the doctors and nurses were in substantial 
agreement with respect to their evaluations of the aides. ‘They suggest also 
that doctors and nurses consider tactfulness, personal security, and kindli- 
ness to be about equally desirable qualities in an aide, and that they con- 
sider resistiveness toward authority to be an undesirable quality. ‘The in- 
tercorrelations of the scales suggested that the staff members were rating 


something consistently, and with more consistency than they rated the aides 
on the six scales. 


5. Doctors’ Evaluations of Nurses 


The doctors’ rankings of the nurses were treated in the same manney 
as the patients’ rankings of doctors and nurses, i.e., via Hull’s scale point 
method. Table 8 presents the means for the 11 nurses who were ranked 
by the doctors. 


If all the doctors had ranked all the nurses, and if there had been per- 
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` TABLE 8 
Docrors’ RANKINGS OF NURSES IN TERMS OF SCALE POINTS 
; © 
Nurse 2 8 7 1 6 9 4 5 3 11 10 
Mean scale 
points 2.7 2.7 49 4.9 5.1 5.2 5.4 5.5 5.7 6.5 7.6 


fect agreement, these averages would have ranged from 1.8 to 8.3. Actu- 
ally, they ranged from 2.7 to 7.6. This suggests that the doctors were in 
substantial agreement about the nurses at the extremes. A difference between 
any of the means which equals or exceeds 1.2 scale points is significant at 
the .001 level of confidence. This underestimates the significance of the 
differences, because the size of the sample here was very large relative to the 
universe being sampled (results were secured from 15 of 18 doctors). The 
standard errors could not be corrected for this because the doctors did not 
always rank all the nurses. Even so, Nurses 2 and 8 were clearly distin- 
guished from Nurses 10 and 11. 


6. Agreement between Patients and Staff Relative to the Aides 


In order to determine the extent of agreement between the two groups 
(staff and patients) the aides in each of the four groups were ranked in terms 
of the magnitude of the scale point means which were based on the staff 
ratings. The extent of agreement between patients and staff could then be 
determined by means of rank order correlation coefficients. ‘This procedure 
yielded rho’s for each of the six scales for each of the four wing groups. 
‘These appear in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 
RANK ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS EXPRESSING AGREEMENT BETWEEN PATIENTS 

AND STAFF* 

Wing A B Q D 

Tact .55 -30 07 46 

Pers, Sec. 31 21 04 ) 

Auth, —.22 —.16 —.03 —.18** 

Pts. 44 25 24 «55 

Comp. 33 30 —11 34 

Predict, .28 29 —01 46 


*For each wing group the ranks assigned to the aides by the patients (in terms 
of preference) are compared with the ranks assigned to the aides on each of six 
scales by the combined staff. 
` **The negative correlation between staff rankings of the aides on Wing C with 
respect to competence and ranks assigned on the basis of the patients’ global evalua- 
tions was largely determined by large disagreements between patients and staff about 
two aides. The coefficients obtained probably reflect the state of affairs on Wing C 
with some accuracy but these coefficients are not felt to be as representative of the 
general degree of agreement as those derived from the data gathered on the other 


wings. a 
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In general, there was a low positive relationship between the patients’ 
<preference for aides and the staff members’ assessment of them with respect” 
to tact, personal security, attitude toward patients, and general competence, 
No single scale consistently produced correlations which were significantly 
higher than those produced by the other scales. The correlation between 
the patients’ preference for the aides and the staff members’ predictions of 
what it would be was of the same order as the correlations which resulted 
from the other scales. This suggests a lack of awareness on the part of 
the staff with respect to the attitudes which the patients bear toward the 
aides, 

One possible interpretation of these results is that patients and staff value 
different qualities in the aides. Another possible interpretation is that they 
value the same qualities but that the members of one or both of the groups 
cannot assess the aides accurately with respect to those qualities. 


7. Agreement between Doctors and Patients Relative to the Nurses 


Fifteen doctors and 64 patients indicated their opinions about 11 nurses 
by ranking their pictures. By converting the ranks assigned by each group 
to per cent positions, transmuting these to scale points, and averaging it was 
possible to derive composite evaluations of the nurses which were directly 
comparable. 

The relationship between the evaluations of the two groups can be ex- 
pressed by a product moment correlation coefficient of .49. 

This indicated that there is moderate agreement between patients and 
doctors in their evaluation of the nurses, 


8. A Comparison of Patient and Staff Evaluations 


Unlike the staff raters, the patients yielded a good deal of qualitative 
data about the people they were evaluating in terms of incidental comments. 
These comments help to clarify the criteria employed by the patients and 
Provide some basis for understanding the discrepancies between patient and 
staff evaluations of the aides. These discrepancies were not distributed 
evenly over the whole group of aides, but tended to be concentrated in a 
relatively small number of large discrepancies. In the case of the General 
Competence scale, the sum of the differences between the staff and patient 
ranks was 139. Fifty-six per cent of these differences was contributed by 12 
aides. There were three aides on each wing about whom the patients and 

; staff disagreed to the extent that the difference between their respective rank- 
ings was 5 or more. In six instances the staff ranked the aide higher than 
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the patients did, and in six instances the staff ranked the aide lower than 
the patients did. = = 

When the comments about aides who were ranked higher by the patients 
than by the staff are compared with the comments about the aides who were 
ranked higher by the staff than by the patients, certain fairly clear differ- 
ences appear. The incidence of “positive” words (e.g., “cheerful,” “jolly,” 
“dependable,” “accommodating,” “good natured,” “understanding”) is much 
higher in the case of the former group, preferred by the patients, than it is 
in the case of the latter. Here there is a higher incidence of “negative” 
words (e.g:, “rough,” “cross,” “aggressive,” “strict,” “cruel,” “mean,” “dis- 
interested,” “harsh,” “loud,” “insincere”). 

For illustrative purposes the data on six aides will be presented in some 
detail. The aides chosen for this purpose are those about whom there was 
maximum patient-staff disagreement. 

Aide 10A was on the morning shift on Wing 4.4 On the basis of the 
paired comparisons results he was the most preferred aide in the group. 
He did not elicit many comments, but the ones that did occur tended to 
suggest that he was liked by the patients because he was kind, gentle, and 
interested in the patients. The staff raters apparently saw this aide quite 
differently. They placed him in the middle of the group as far as tact and 
attitude toward patients were concerned. With respect to his personal 
security and general competence he was judged to be below average. Only 
one other aide in the group was considered to be more resistive to authority 
than he, and the prediction of the staff was that the patients would rank him 
eighth inthe group of 11. It seems possible that the staff’s opinions about 
this aide’s behavior were more a function of their subjective feelings toward 
him as a resistive person than they were a function of objective observations, 
During the course of this study, 10A was very codperative with the writer, 
and he was one of the few aides who expressed approval of the study. 

Aide 8A was on Shift 4 on Wing 4. The patients ranked him second 
in the group of 11. Their comments about him suggest that they perceived 
him as a kind, easy-going person who took an interest in the patients. Two 
patients stated explicitly that this aide actively tried to make the patients 
feel better. 

The staff seemed to perceive this aide as being quite tactful, and relatively 
secure. Only one other aide, however, was seen as being more submissive 
than 8A. Aide 8A was ranked at the mean in his attitude toward patients, 


4The morning shift will hereafter be referred to as Skift M; the afternoon shift 
as Shift 4; and the night shift as Shift N. . 
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and below the mean as far as general competence was concerned. ‘The atti- 
tude of the staff toward this aide may be partially explained by the single 
staff comment about him: “The patients get rowdy when he’s on. He’s so 
kind he can’t do anything with the patients.” 

Aide 9D was on Shift M, Wing C. The patients ranked him first in a 
group of 10. One patient mentioned that he was too rough on occasions, but 
still selected him as one of the ones he liked best. The other comments about 
him were positive without exception. Several patients pointed out that he 
was never rough, as opposed to some of the other aides; others described him 
as a “square-shooter” and as “very respectable.” ‘Three patients indicated 
that this aide made them feel better because he was cheerful and would talk 
to them in a joking way. 

Whereas the patients ranked this aide first in a group of 10, the staff 
ranked him quite uniformly tenth. On all of the scales except Attitude 
Toward Authority he was low man. He received a rank of 1 on the Au- 
thority scale, indicating that the staff considered him to be the most re- 
sistive aide of the group. The single staff comment about him was: “Too 
impressed with his own needs and desires.” As in the case of 10A it seems 
possible that the staff’s ranking of 9D was determined almost solely by the 
nature of his interactions with them. 

Aide 12D was on Shift M, Wing C. The patients ranked him ninth in 
a series of 10. Of the 19 patients who commented on him, 14 expressed 
negative opinions, Six of the patients claimed that he was rough; three 
of these said that he had employed physical violence with them. One 
patient described him as being disinterested; another implied that this aide 
had personal difficulties which he tended to take out on the patients. ‘The 
Positive comments about him tended to be brief and somewhat impersonal ; 


he was said to be “O.K.,” “more understanding,” “younger,” and to be 
“doing the best job of all.” A 


The staff ranked him as being the second most resistive aide on the wing. 
His ranks on all the other scales were above average with the exception of 
Attitude Toward Patients on which he was ranked seventh. The single 
staff comment about him was consistent with the patients’ comments and 
with the staff ranking on Attitude Toward Patients: “Appears and acts 
fairly sadistically. Very competent but not an ideal attendant.” 

Aide 5C was on Shift 4, Wing D. The patients ranked him 11th in a 
group of 12. Of the 14 patients who commented on him 11 expressed nega- 
tive opinions. Nine of these indicated that he was rough. 


2 
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The staff ranked this side above average on all the scales and judged him 
to be one of the four most submissive aides in the group. Pa 
Aide 5D was on Shift N, Wing D. The patients ranked him 12th in a 
series of 12., Of the 13 patients who commented on him, 11 expressed 
negative opinions. Three patients said that he was rough, but none said 
that they themselves had been physically abused by him. He was described 
as “loud,” “profane,” “unpleasant,” “immature,” and “belligerent.” One 
of the patients said that this aide appeared to be upset about something, and 
two others indicated that they had trouble understanding his behavior. Of 
the two patients who made positive comments, one said he was kind, and the 
other that he had gotten a nurse for him the night before. This patient 
once chose 5D over another aide, saying: “He needs a break.” ‘The con- 
sensus about this aide seemed to be that his attitude was unpleasant and that 
he tended to indulge in verbal abuse. It might be noted here that 5C who 

was frequently cited for physical abuse was chosen over 5D. 

The staff ranked 5D low on tact and attitude toward patients; he was 
judged to be above average in personal security and competence and to be 
fairly submissive. They predicted that he would fall into the middle of the 
distribution as far as the patients’ preference was concerned. 


9. Criteria Employed by Patients 


The comments about the aides who were most preferred and least pre- 
ferred by the four groups of patients permit some inference to be made con- 
cerning the criteria that the patients employed in evaluating the aides. 
Friendly interest and the desire to help seemed to be the most important 
considerations. The patients seem to want the aides to take a personal 
interest in them, and to be willing not only to respond to social overtures, 
but also to initiate them. There was evidence that some patients were even 
willing to put up with physical abuse from aides who were usually friendly 
and approachable. Cheerfulness, stability, dependability, the willingness to 
do small favors, and an understanding attitude were also deemed important. 
All of the most preferred aides elicited some comments which suggested that 
they were interested in the patients as people. 

The patients tended to express disapproval of aides who seemed to be 
rough, cross, hard to approach, sarcastic, unsure of themselves, or insincere. 
Some of the more verbal patients dismissed certain aides, saying that they 
were just putting in time and were not trying to do a good job, Unneces- 
sary roughness was frequently alleged in the cases of the non-preferred 
aides. It might be noted here that many patients took pains to distinguish 
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necessary from unnecessary roughness. They were generally willing to 

«acknowledge that the aides occasionally have to use active counter-measures 
with patients who are combative, but they pointed out that some aides em- 
ployed violence when it could have been avoided, and that some aides were 
rougher than they had to be. There was some evidence that the patients consid- 
ered verbal abuse to be as undesirable as physical violence; several patients said 
that of the two they preferred the latter. 


10, Criteria Employed by Staff 


Relatively little can be said about the nature of the criteria employed by 
the staff members. There was some evidence to suggest that they tended 
to emphasize the importance of those qualities in aides which promote the 
smooth running of the ward. One nurse said of an aide: “Appears and acts 
fairly sadistically. Very competent but not ideal attendant.” Incidentally, 
this aide was the one who was most frequently cited by the patients for 
being rough. One patient complained of an unprovoked assault. Another 
nurse said of an aide: “The patients get rowdy when he’s on. He's so 
kind he can’t do anything with the patients.” The patients’ most charac- 
teristic comment about this aide was that he was kind, 

The comments which the staff volunteered were so few that generaliza- 
tions based on them must be considered extremely tenuous. The staff rat- 
ings of the aides permit little to be said about the criteria employed since there 
was a pronounced halo effect. The only generalization which may be made, 
and it is made with caution, is that the staff members considered tactful- 
ness, personal security, kindliness, and a rather submissive attitude toward 
authority as being about equally desirable qualities in an aide. 


11. Discussion 


The results of this study suggest that the best evaluation of aides can 
be achieved by combining the opinions of Patients and staff. Although there 
was basic agreement between the two groups there were large individual 

differences within each of the groups and some large disagreements between 
the groups. The nature of the patients’ comments about some of the aides 
was such as to suggest that if the staff had known more about the aides their 
ratings of them might have been different. It seems likely that the patients 
were aware of some aspects of the aides’ behavior of which the staff mem- 
bers were relatively unaware, which might be expected since each group has 
different kinds of experience with the aides. There was fairly good agree- 
ment among the patients that three of the aides tended to treat the patients 
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roughly. There was some indication that certain of the staff members were 
aware of this tendency in these aides, but it is doubtful that they wer€ 
aware of the extent to which it operated. The staff members unquestion- 
ably make every effort to reduce the incidence of violence to a minimum. 

In most cases of major disagreement between patients and staff the 
patients’ comments about the aides in question indicated that their evalua- 
tions were based on reasonable grounds which the staff would have been able 
to understand and sympathize with. The problem of verifying the occur- 
rence of some of the events the patients described is a difficult one be- 
cause the events in question are rarely, if ever, subject to observation by the 
staff. It would be possible to deny that the patients’ reports had any validity 
since they were, after all, psychotics, and prone to distort reality. Anyone 
making this argument would have to deal with the fact of the uniformity 
of the comments about some of the aides, and the fact that the patients’ com- 
ments were positive about as often as they were negative. ‘There were no 
negative comments about some of the aides. In the writer’s opinion the 
evaluations and comments of the patients can provide much valuable informa- 
tion about the on-the-job behavior of the aides, and that their observations 
should be given weight in the determination of the effectiveness of the aides. 
Since there were large disagreements within both groups of judges (staff and 
patients) it would seem advisable to base the selection of any criterion groups 
of aides on the opinions of fairly large numbers of patients and staff members. 


E. Summary 


This study was based on the assumption that psychiatric aides play an 
important réle in the treatment of neuropsychiatric patients and that the 
selection of well qualified people to fill these jobs is a matter of importance. 
The task of selecting well qualified people would be facilitated if it were 
possible to specify the kinds of qualities that are desirable in an aide, It 
was hypothesized that intensive study of currently employed aides who are 
designated as extremely competent or incompetent by qualified judges might 
provide the information desired. The immediate purpose of the study was to 
determine the extent of agreement among the patients and staff of a neuro- 
psychiatric ward as to which of the aides working there were most compe- 
tent and incompetent. A subsidiary aim of the study was to demonstrate 
that groups of patients can make reasonable evaluations of aides, doctors, 


and nurses. 
‘© 


Answers were sought to four specific questions: 
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1. To what extent do patients agree in their evaluations of aides? 

2. To what extent do staff members agree relative to the same question? 

3. To what extent do staff evaluations agree with patient evaluations of 
aides? 

4. What criteria seem to determine the evaluations of the two groups? 

The study involved the patients, doctors, nurses, and aides on a single 
security ward of the Palo Alto Veterans Administration neuropsychiatric 
hospital. Of the 164 patients on the ward, 99 were able to participate, 
The majority of these, 79, carried schizophrenic diagnoses; 13 carried vari- 
ous other psychotic diagnoses; and 7 carried non-psychotic diagnoses. The 
average age of the group was 37.2 years with a standard deviation of 11.6 
years. The study also involved 18 doctors, 16 nurses, and 46 aides. 

The patients’ evaluations of the aides were secured by means of a paired 
comparisons technique. Photographs (134” x 134”) were mounted in pairs 
so that the picture of each aide in each of four groups appeared once with 
the picture of every other aide in the group. (The 44 aides evaluated by 
Patients were divided into four approximately equal groups on the basis of 
their familiarity with the patients, and were evaluated only by patients 
who had been in close contact with them for at least two weeks. Of the 46 
aides, two were not evaluated because they were not sufficiently well known 
by any group of patients.) ‘The patients were asked to indicate their pref- 
erence on each of the pairs, and also to designate the aides who were “best _ 
liked,” “least liked,” “most kind and helpful,” and/or “rough.” The pa- 
tients evaluated the doctors and nurses by ranking their pictures with respect 
to the question: “Which one is the best all-round nurse (or doctor)?” ‘They 
were also asked to designate which ones were “kind” and “rough.” 

The doctors and nurses evaluated the aides they knew by rating them on 
five linear scales which had defined end points. The variables employed 
were: tact, personal security, attitude toward authority, attitude toward 
Patient, and general competence. The staff members were also asked to 
Predict what the patients’ evaluations of the various aides would be. The 
doctors evaluated the nurses by ranking their Pictures, Results: 

i 1. Patient evaluation. The patients in each of four groups discrim- 
inated the most preferred from the least preferred at the .001 level of con- 


fidence. They distinguished between the doctors and nurses at a similar level 
of confidence. 
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intercorrelations of the scales were higher than the correlations between 2 
raters on any one scale, and were of the order of .80. nase 

3. Patient-Staff agreement. The aides were assigned ranks in terms of 
the patient evaluations and the staff evaluations. A comparison of these 
ranks suggests that the agreement between patients and staff can be ex- 
pressed by a rho of .25-.35. The agreement between patients’ and doctors’ 
evaluations of the nurses can be expressed by an r of .49. 

4. Criteria employed. By their incidental comments about the aides the 
patients indicated that they preferred aides who took a friendly interest in 
them; who were kind, approachable, dependable, and willing to do small 
favors. They expressed negative opinions about aides who were disinter- 
ested, insincere, rough, cross, or sarcastic. 

The data permit only limited and tenuous hypotheses to be drawn con- 
cerning the criteria employed by the staff. They appeared to consider tact, 
personal security, a rather submissive attitude toward authority, and kindli- 
ness toward patients as being about equally important qualities in an aide. 
A very small number of incidental comments tended to suggest that the staff 
members emphasized the importance of certain unspecified qualities which 
facilitate the smooth running of the ward. 

On the basis of these results it is suggested that patient and staff opinions 
be given weight when it is necessary to determine the effectiveness of aides 
for research purposes. 
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LIBERALISM TOWARD NEGROES AS A DEVIANT REACTION 
IN A CONSERVATIVE GROUP* o 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Grace RuBin-RaBson 


A. PROBLEM 


Among the many studies of correlates of ethnocentrism a persistent find- 
ing seems to be the association of race prejudice with religious and economic- 
political conservatism. The apparent racial liberalism of the group of adults 
analyzed here who were otherwise conservatively oriented is therefore pro- 
vocative and worthy of investigation. 

Several questions arise: Is the acceptance demonstrated in the life situation 
or is it verbal only and an expression of indifference in a non-competitive 
situation? Are the test items unacceptably extreme and too few of them 
subtle enough to synchronize with the existing prejudice? Are the reactions 
toward particular statements more revealing than the test score itself? 


B. Previous STUDIES 


From their extensive studies, Adorno eż al. (1) conclude only a slight 
negative correlation of ethnic bias with education and intelligence. Their 
findings contradict the commonly held theory that prejudice and fascism are 
supported out of simple stupidity, ignorance, or confusion; education is 
therefore no panacea. 

Reichard (12), from a Rorschach analysis, describes the prejudiced as less 
interested in thinking, less capable of empathy, insight and productive think- 
ing, less responsible emotionally, less original, more inhibited and compul- 
sively meticulous. Kirkpatrick (9) is unable to support the common assump- 
tion of religion as the source of humanitarianism and Adorno et al. (1) ob- 
serve more prejudice in those with religious affiliations. 

Kerr’s summary (8) of liberal-conservative correlates reveals a greater 
probability of finding prejudice among conservatives than among liberals 
and the latter above average in racial liberalism. Rosenblith (13), observ- 
ing a rural culture in South Dakota, reports race prejudice greater where 
contacts with Negroes and Jews are rare, and greatest among persons with 
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fewest equalitarian-status contacts. Prejudice, she notes, is highest among 
Catholics, veterans, disciplinarians, and those who think the world is evil. 

Among men of American-born parentage, Hayes (3) finds strong preju- 
dice against intermarriage and eating and living with Negroes, but a ma- 
jority agreement that with equal education, Negroes make as good pro- 
fessional men as whites, and with equal treatment, as good citizens. 

Bettelheim and Janowitz (2), in an intensive study of a veterans group, 
emphasize the failure of socio-economic characteristics to explain the varia- 
tions in ethnic hostility. However, a significant association emerges: ethnic 
hostility and social modality and feelings of deprivation characteristic of the 
individual’s controls, particularly his tendency to submit to social controls, 
account for a tolerance of minorities in line with the level of the community’s 
tolerance of these minorities. In this group, stereotypes used to describe Jews 
and Negroes are related to individual defensive needs. 

Reflecting the pessimism induced by low correlations of prejudice and 
education is Katsh’s (6) conclusion, after giving a course in “Racial Con- 
tributions to American Culture,” that such a course tends to reduce racial 
prejudice but deep-seated prejudices are difficult to eradicate. 

Sherif (14) maintains that attitudes are based, not on contact with other 
nationalities, but on learning from the members of one’s own group. This 
helps explain the low correlation of prejudice with contact and information 
and the positive correlations with conformism. This group prejudice varies 
with group relationships and not with information, experience, or good will. 
Change of attitude in an individual is a function of the individual’s assimi- 
lation into a new group. 

Nettler (10) echoes this: The low relationship of information and preju- 
dice when viewed in company with the empirically demonstrated effective- 
ness of . . . non-rational motivants of attitude . . . should make it apparent 
to the American educator and social meliorist . . . that the academic ideology 
of fact “freeing” belief is only partially true. 


C. PROCEDURE 


In the light of the foregoing observations, several anomalies appear in the 
racial attitudes of a group of 69 adults, predominantly female (10 males), 
who attended a course of psychology lectures at the Indiana University Ex- 
tension in Fort Wayne in the fall of 1949. 

Characteristics of the group are as follows: Age range, 18 to 58 years; 
mean 31, SD 10.6. Education, fairly homogeneous; mean 13 years, SD 1.6. 
Intelligence, according to Otis SA Higher Form B, mean IQ 105, SD 12.7; 
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according to the Bellevue-Wechsler, verbal scale only, mean JQ 114, SD 9.4. 
Income: nearly half below $2500, one-third between $2500 and $4500, 
four above $6500, the median about $3000. Office and business workers 
comprised three-quarters of the group, one-seventh were professionals, the 
rest executives and factory workers. The women who were currently house- 
wives either had been themselves in one of these groups at some time or were 
married to men who were. Practically all had lived all or most of their 
lives in this geographical area and only one was unaffiliated with a church. 

A racial attitudes score is one of seven yielded by the Hunter Test of 
Social Attitudes (copyright 1939, Psychological Corporation). In addition 
to the 20 items measuring attitude toward the Negro, the 94 statements sur- 
vey war (15 items), economics and labor (15 items), social life and con- 
ventions (12 items), religion (10 items), government (10 items), and 
“miscellaneous” (12 items). 

For the seven areas, the group produced a total mean score of 1.06, 
a liberal score exceeded by only 40 per cent of liberals, according to Hunter’s 
norms for 1500 southeastern United States college students. However, this 
liberalism proved to exist in only two areas: attitude toward the Negro 
and “miscellaneous.” The latter, covering a variety of unrelated topics, 
seems extraneous to the test and Hunter himself, in the correlations of sub- 
section and total scores presented in the test-manual, fails to list the corre- 
lations for “miscellaneous.” 

Excluding this last, then, the Negro attitude section produced the only 
liberal score and this, according to Hunter’s norms, by a wide margin (11). 
The 20 statements in this area are considerably dated in view of recent rec- 
ognition of Negroes for high place and equal university training. It is worth 
examining the responses of a northern group more than 10 years after the 
test was devised if only to observe the rejection of the most extreme state- 
ments, at one time considered by Hunter a valid evaluation of racial bias.t 

Table 1 shows the distribution of scores: 2, strongly convinced the state- 
ment is true; 1, fairly certain the statement is true; true in large degree, 
more true than false; 0, undecided, uncertain, no information or conviction 


1This paragraph was written before the receipt of Hunter’s most recent report 
(14) on the use of his test. Because it expresses the present writer's personal Te- 
action toward the test statements it has been allowed to remain. Hunter’s 16-year 
survey (1934-1949) of the entering freshman classes of a small southern liberal arts 
college for women shows a striking rise in liberalism toward the Negro between 
1944 and 1948, with some decline in the final year. But nowhere does Hunter indi- 
cate that the test items are less valid than for the early years. For the test as a 
whole, the deviations tend to cancel each other out over the years, and the begin- 
nings and ends of both conservative and liberal curves are at about the same points. 
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on the subject; —1, feeling against the statement, think it more false than 
æ true, false in large degree; —2, strongly convinced that the statement is 
false, no reasonable person would consider it true. The minus responses 
indicate liberalism, the plus responses conservatism. The last two columns 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES ON A TEST OF ATTITUDE TOWARD THE NEGRO 
Liberal Conservative Weighted Weighted 
—2 —1 0 1 2 lib. cons, 
1; 38 10 5 9 7 86 23 
2.* 18 8 21 13 9 4 31 \ 
3, 17 22 3 11 16 56 43 
4” 8 12 1 18 30 28 78 
5. 49 7 9 1 3 105 7 
6. 35 15 9 5 5 85 15 
7. 41 13 6 6 3 95 12 
8. 42 12 9 2 4 96 10 
9. 44 8 11 5 1 96 7 
10. 50 12 5 1 1 112 3 
11. 44 14 6 3 2 102 7- 
12.* 10 17 1 5 36 37 77 
13,° 18 15 8 ij 21 51 49 
14. 37 12 7: 7 6 86 19 
15. 41 10 10 4 4 92 12 
16.* 19 12 7 13 18 50 49 
17." 21 13 8 13 14 55 41 
18. 30 11 9 7 12 71 31 
19° 27 9 4 13 16 63 45 
20. 51 4 7 4 3 106 10 


present the totals of weighted scores. The statements showing aberrant 
responses are starred, Item 2 because the high number of zero reactions in- 
dicates lack of understanding of the statement itself; Items 4, 12, 13, 16, 
17, and 19 because, less liberal than the others, they belong in a common 
category, basic to which is rejection of physical contact with the Negro. 
Stated differently, most of the Fort Wayne group is at least verbally dedi- 
cated to the Negro’s rights as a citizen, yet the affective rejections are still 
deeply entrenched. It might be hypothecated that the frank rejection on 
these six statements served to drain off the hostility, leaving the others un- 
charged. 

Since the group mean score is exceeded by only about 18 per cent of 
liberals, according to Hunter’s norms, this would seem to represent real 
progress. Yet these six deviant items, perhaps the most critical and discrimi- 
nating of the 20, too clearly reveal that mature acceptance is still remote. 

Table 2 presents correlations of Negro attitude with the total scores of 
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five sub-sections, with each sub-section and with schooling and intelligence. 
If all the sub-sections were measuring a liberal-conservative generality, it 
would be possible for the highly liberal Negro score to show a strong cor- 
relation with the total of the other sections, conservative as these proved to 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF NEGRO ATTITUDE SCORE WITH TOTAL AND SUB-SECTION SCORES, 
INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOOLING 
Total of 5 sub-test scores 7 Government «00 
War ATe* Religion 09 
Economics —.07 Intelligence :3809. 
Social Life and convention —.29* Schooling 07 


**Significant at the 1 per cent level; *significant at the 5 per cent level. 


be. The low value, 0.17, presumably is evidence that the Negro section 

is measuring something else and that reactions to humans and reactions 

to concepts may differ in kind as well as in degree. Furthermore, the sub- 

E section intercorrelations, presented elsewhere (11), produced too few sig- 
nificant values and these too low to make a generality conclusion tenable. 1 

Correlations among the five sub-sections show no relationship of attitude 
toward the Negro and liberalism in economics, government, or religion. A 
curious negative correlation, significant at the 5 per cent level between social 
life and convention and the Negro score increases suspicion of the generality 
of the sub-sections. Even though the analysis of the 20 items in the Negro 

_ section points to considerably less acceptance where the social factor is in- 
volved, still it would be difficult to support the present indication that 
the more liberalism toward the Negro the more conservatism in the social 
convention area. 

The interrelationship of Negro attitudes and liberalism toward war is 
significant at the 1 per cent level. An examination of the 15 items of the 
section on war reveals how markedly attitudes have changed since the test 
was created, The liberal at that time strongly disagreed with: when a na- 
tion is in danger it is the duty of every loyal son to come to her aid; mili- 
tary preparedness is essential for the proper defense and -protection of the 
citizens of a country; war is a legitimate instrument of national policy; 
the changing condition within states and the struggle for the control of raw 
materials make war inevitable and unavoidable. But the liberal agreed 
with: war is an illegitimate means of settling disputes; it is the moral duty 
of the individual to refuse to participate in any war no matter what the 
cause; the state should have the right to conscript mmen for military pur- 
poses only in case of actual invasion; armies and navies are enemies of lib- 
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erty, breeders of war, and detrimental to the peace and happiness of man- 
= kind. In 1951 the norms for the section on war might show striking 
changes.? 

In 1949, with a mean score exceeded by only 30 per cent more conserva- 
tive of Hunter’s subjects, the Fort Wayne group was hardly liberal in its 
attitude toward war, according to the original norms. Concerning the con- 
siderable relationship between the attitudes toward the Negro and war, it 
may be surmised that perhaps a basic concern with the value of human life, 
regardless of other factors, is common to both. 

The low “r” of liberal attitude toward the Negro and schooling may be 
due in some measure in the present instance to the homogeneity of the group 
in respect to years of formal schooling. Nonetheless, the independence is con- 
sistent with findings in racial attitudes cited earlier. 

The present 0.38 value for intelligence and liberalism, significant at the 
1 per cent level, accords with the already listed conclusions of Adorno et al. 
(1) in this connection. Kerr (8), too, in his summary, finds the liberal 
more intelligent. 

According to Hunter’s norms, the Fort Wayne group proved conservative 
and most homogeneous in the attitude toward religion. On the whole, the 
10 test statements tap only the broad institutional aspects of religion: re- 
ligion as a stimulus to civilization, to right living and to leadership repre- 
senting a conservative approach; the indifference of the younger genera- 
tion and the more educated, religion as a breeder of intolerance, narrow- 
mindedness, misery and poverty, the liberal rejection. The statements in 
no way evaluate the personal relationship of the individual to God or to his 
fellow man. Perhaps responses to the latter type might yield some inter- 
action with Negro attitude. Whatever aspects of religion the test measures, 
the results are in the same direction as those previously cited. 

However the several observations on the present sample conform with 
the conclusions of other workers, in one respect this group seems unique: 
teligious to the degree that with one exception every individual was church 
affiliated and practically all were conservative on the test, and conservative 


?Again the paragraph is allowed to remain as evidence of the writer's personal 
reaction to the test statements. Hunter’s study (4) shows liberalism toward war 
among 37 per cent in 1934, 27 per cent in 1943, and 30 per cent in 1949, nor does 
Hunter comment on any change of statement value. His findings do not reveal a 
“marked change in attitude since the test was created” nor that “in 1951 the norms 
for the section on war might show striking changes.” With the nation heavily armed 
for an impending war, the 1949 attitude toward war of the young women surveyed 
in Hunter’s study had presumably changed little since 1934 when Hitler’s rise had 
yet to excite alarm. i 


es 
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in the political-economic areas to the degree that only 30 per cent of the 
original standardization population was more so, the Fort Wayne sample“ 
was nonetheless conspicuously liberal in the Negro area, limited in certain 
essentials as that liberalism proves to be. They seem therefore to constitute 

a new entity. 

Is this liberalism behaviorally expressed or does it exist on the verbal level 
alone and in terms of a small non-competitive Negro group? Does the his- 
tory of the Negro in Indiana reveal a greater tolerance, hence an expected 
acceptance by the middle of this century? Or are the statements on the test 
too extreme, insensitive either to the finer nuances or to the specific quality 
of the experimental group’s true reaction? A brief history of the Negro in 
Indiana may prove illuminating. 


D. Tue Necro IN INDIANA AND Fort WAYNE 


The State guide book (5) traces the Negro’s status since the Civil War. 
Until 1881 Negroes were discouraged by drastic means from settling in 
Indiana and remained disfranchised in defiance of the federal constitution 
until that year. Until 1930 the Ku Klux Klan exerted a sinister influence 
and only in 1936 was the state constitution amended to allow Negroes in 
the militia. 

A survey by the National Urban League in 1949 (7) shows Fort Wayne 
(pop. 135,000) both more and less progressive in its relations with the 
Negro group (pop. 6000) than other cities. Until 1930 the number of 
Negroes in the city was negligible, and by 1940 they numbered fewer than 
3000. Second largest city in the state, Fort Wayne stands eighth of 10 In- 
diana cities in its Negro population, partly because, for a long time, vigor- 
ous measures kept them out; partly because, though highly industrial, the 
heavy industries are not represented as they are in Gary and Indianapolis. 

Neither the size of the Negro community nor conditions of life for the 
Negro encourage many professionals among them. In 1949 there were two 
physicians, two lawyers, one dentist, one mortician, one architect, and five 
social workers, two of the latter in the Urban League. No Negroes are 
engaged in the school system even in the janitorial and maintenance services, 
though there is no segregation in the schools and amicable relations exist 
between white and Negro students. Fewer than 50 are employed by the vari- 
ous units of the municipal government and these on the lowest salary levels, 
Applications for city firemen positions are unobtainable. Distribution of job 
Patronage to Negroes lags behind many mid-westerm cities and even behind 
cities of comparable size in the deep south. Only during the last war were 
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Negroes employed in other than service and unskilled capacities and even 
‘then FEPC regulations were openly flouted. Few industries employ Ne- 
groes, in large measure because white employees object. Since the war there 
have been organized efforts to keep Negroes out of jobs. The CIO and 
AFL unions make no attempt to combat this prejudice by educational meas- 
ures. Of 140 employers to whom questionnaires were sent, 63 responded. 
Of these, 45 do not employ Negroes. 

Only two Negroes were classified as clerical workers. One Negress is in 
nurse’s training at one of the three local hospitals; to this the white staff 
doctors are unalterably opposed. One hospital laboratory employs two Negro 
technicians, and two Negroes in other capacities. This situation is unique 
and dependent on the personal orientation of the director who migrated 
from a large eastern community. In the voluntary health agencies serving 
both groups, no Negroes appear on the professional or clerical staffs or on 
the boards of directors. 

As might be expected, housing is inferior and expensive. No realtor has 
interested himself in a housing development for Negroes, though a few units 
are available in the federal project. Both Negroes and whites suffer from 
Poor city health services; there is no city hospital, no pre-natal, post-partum, 
or out-patient clinic. 

Contrasted with this bleak picture is a fairly vigorous intercultural pro- 
gram in the schools, some interracial activity among adults, little of which 
is practically instrumented, and a non-segregated park and recreation policy, 
absent in other Indiana cities? However, recreation facilities are inade- 
quate for the whole population and the play areas lie in any case too distant 
from the densely populated Negro neighborhoods. (Since this 1949 survey 
a recreation center has been opened for Negroes.) 

Library, scouting, camping, and musical facilities are open to both white 
and Negro groups. Poor Negro morale, lack of goals and awareness of pos- 
sible benefits limit participation in these or in common community objec- 
tives. Church and benevolent societies account for most organizational ad- 
herence though no church has any organized recreational or cultural activity. 

Among the Negroes themselves attitudes vary: the older ones remember 
a more repressive life in Kentucky and elsewhere. Some believe in letting 
well enough alone. Some are grateful that life in Fort Wayne is as good 
as in most cities in the nation and better than other cities in Indiana. Oth- 
ers blame the new Negroes from the south for racial restrictions. Where 


2 
3Reference to item 19 of the attitude test shows even this well disposed group in 
some opposition to the official policy. 
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they work with whites they feel that good relations are superficial, in a 
more subtle sense leave much to be desired. 

A recent personal discussion (Oct., 1951) with the president of the newly 
organized NAACP branch, the white minister of the local Unitarian church, 
discloses considerable advance since the survey was made. The Urban 
League is more adequately fulfilling its function as an employment finding 
group and the NAACP has enormously raised morale by acting as a legiti- 
mate outlet for focusing and settling grievances. 


E. | THE EXPERIMENTAL Group's REACTION IN TERMS OF THE 
Community PICTURE 


Certain facets of the experimental group, as well as the extreme character 
of several of the test items may account for the liberal reaction in the face 
of the community picture. More than half the group were under 30 years 
of age, these reflecting perhaps some specific carry-over of the intercultural 
school program. A large number were workers in offices and business where 
no Negroes are employed. The considerably reduced liberalism on those 
items where physical contact is involved points to a less generous acceptance 
in the more practical situation. The group was above educational average 
and of high average intelligence and as such cognizant of enlightened social 
attitudes whatever their own more private feelings may be. Those deeper 
private feelings can be plumbed only by a test so skillfully designed that the 
social, religious, and prestigious aura surrounding racial prejudice is elimi- 
nated. It may be that, except for the broad sonorities on the more primitive 
levels, no verbal test can catch the nuances of anti-social reaction, 


F. Summary 


A group of 69 adults, somewhat above average in schooling and intelli- 
gence, does not conform with certain accepted prejudice patterns but com- 
prises a new entity: the religious and political-economic conservative harbor- 
ing more liberal Negro attitudes. . 

The liberal Negro attitudes score, derived from a test of 20 items, ob- 
scures the conservative deviation of six, the common denominator of which 
is rejection of the Negro on the basis of physical contact. This superficial 
liberalism, showing a relationship with intelligence, may derive in part from 
some specific emphasis on intercultural relations program in the schools, more 
likely on the fact that this white-collar, business and professional group has 
little Negro contact and no competition in either sacial or work areas. 

The status of the Negro in the state ofs Indiana and in the city of Fort 
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Wayne is briefly summarized. It bears little relation to such liberalism as is 

~~=ydisclosed in a verbal test of this type. The question arises whether any ra- 
cial attitudes test of a verbal nature can adequately catch the nuances of the 
deeper affect on which behavior depends. 
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THE FOUR EFFECTS OF COOPERATION* 


Department of Psychology, University of Stockholm 


Gösta EKMAN 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


systematized. 


In spite of the rapid development of social psychology in recent years, 
relatively little attention has been paid to the problems of coöperation. There 
is some experimental evidence, which, however, has remained rather un- 


` The present writer found it possible to distinguish between four well 
defined effects of coöperation, The different mechanisms sometimes operate 
singly and sometimes in a combined way, but by means of suitable experi- 
mental methods they may be isolated. Experiments were carried out to find 
the answers to certain specific questions and, also, as a check upon the theo- 
retical analysis. The results of this work have been published in detail 


in Swedish (7) and the present paper is a summary of the work, with the 
accent on the systematic view. A very brief account was also presented at 
y the thirteenth international congress of psychology in Stockholm 1951. 


B. EXPERIMENTS 


The experiments were chosen in such a way that they would involve, in 
different combinations, all the four factors found by the theoretical inter- 
pretation of previous work in the field. Details of our experimental work 
will have to be omitted. Four main experiments were carried out. 


will be briefly described below. 


1. Simple Physical Work 


». j A double dynamograph was constructed for operation by two persons 
side by side. Individual sessions and team sessions (two subjects) were 
rotated. The performances were registered on a rotating drum, invisible 


to the subjects. 
2. Manual Coördination 


An apparatus was constructed, showing in each of two windows a moving 
mark to be followed as closely as possible by a pencil, operated by a handle. 
Regular and irregular motions in the horizontal directions could be produced. 
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There was one window and one handle for each subject. The deviations, 


SL 5 5 ie omar ; 
or errors, were continuously registered. Again individual sessions and team 


: sessions were rotated. 


3. Problem Solving 


A large number of subjects were given nine problems, three arithmetical 
problems, three number series, and three analogies. The three problems of 
each group represented different levels of difficulty: easy, moderate, and hard. 
Two equivalent groups were tested. In one of the groups the subjects worked 
singly, in the other group they worked in teams of two subjects each. Other 
conditions were kept constant. 


4. Simple Reaction to Auditory Stimulus 


The experimental conditions were set up in the usual manner. A sensory 
set was instructed, and training preceded the experiments. Individual ses- 
sions and team sessions, involving two subjects side by side, were rotated. 
During the team sessions individual RT’s as well as “team RT’s” (see be- 
low) were registered. 

The subjects were students of psychology, with the exception of the experi- 
ments in problem solving, where children of about 11 years were tested. 


C. Tue Four Errects 
1. The Individual Effect 


This effect is defined as the difference between individual performance in 
the team session and the same individual’s performance in the individual 
session, 

This is by far the most studied effect of coöperation, A positive I.E. was 
early described by F. H. Allport as “social facilitation” (1) and has 
later on been defined as “the enhancement of one’s response by the presence 
or activity of other persons” (25). In all likelihood it is frequently also 
a competition effect. But there are also negative J.E.’s, probably due to 
a distracting factor or to a weakening of one’s own responsibility by the 
presence of co-responsible co-workers. 

In our experiments the individual effect varies with type of work and 
also with individuals. There is a slight positive trend in simple physical 
work and in manual coérdination. A slight negative trend is found in 
problem solving. A negative and somewhat stronger T.E. is observed in 


1A positive LE. may vety well occur in a group situation which involves no real 
coöperation, say in group intelligence testing (24). 
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simple reactions. But the individual differences are important. Significant 


positive and negative J.E.’s are found in the same type of work. This pointe” 


towards interesting questions, belonging to the differential psychology of 
coöperation as initiated by some early writers (11, 17, 18). 

Our results are fairly consistent with those of previous workers in this 
special field. Moede and Lorenz found a positive I.E. in manual work (19, 
16), and Moede noted a negative I.E. in sensory discrimination, memory 
span, and attention (19). 

Parenthetically it may be mentioned that a rather considerable positive 
effect was found in a modification of our manual-work-experiments, involv- 
ing definite competition. This is in accordance with previous results (8, 
17, 19). 

Our main interest focusses on the separation of the various effects. There 
is no doubt that the individual effect is one of these, well defined and clearly 
distinguished from the others. All the three remaining ones refer to the 
combination of performances, i.e., they are collective effects. 


2. The Summation Effect 

In some simple cases the team’s performance is merely the sum of the indi- 
vidual ones (apart from some physical losses by friction and the like). 

This is a very trivial effect that should be only briefly mentioned. It 
frequently occurs in different kinds of physical work. 

In some special cases of strong and momentary effort the temporal co- 
ordination of the single performances is very important. This is illustrated 
by the curves in Figure 1, which are samples from our experiments on sim- 
ple physical work. The left part of the diagram shows rather imperfect co- 
ordination, with small summative output, while the right part illustrates a 
good coédrdination with an almost optimal output; the upper part shows 
the team’s performance and the lower parts the two individual performances 
which make up the former. 

The work-songs, well known also from studies of primitive societies, obvi- 
ously served the purpose of temporal coérdination. Our experiments in- 
volved different types of work direction, more or less effective with regard 
to temporal codrdination. ‘The results varied between 92.7 and 98.5 per 
cent, in terms of the optimal output. 


3. The Average Effect 


This effect is far more interesting. It occurs in those cases where the 
team’s performance is an average, or in some other way a compromise, of 


the single ones. . 


AT 
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Individual and summed performance 


Time in seconds EOE 


FIGURE 1 
DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE IMPORTANCE OF TEMPORAL COÖRDINATION IN THE 
SUMMATION EFFECT OF COÖPERATION 


Our experiments with manual coördination may serve as samples. Con- 
sider Figure 2, which refers to these experiments. The empty circle repre- 
sents the moving mark at a certain moment, X; and Xs the two subjects 


—eoe eo o 
X, Xij X: 
2 FIGURE 2 


THe TEAM’s PERFORMANCE AS AN AVERAGE OF THE INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCES IN THE 
CoORDINATION EXPERIMENTS 
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“hits,” and X 2) the team’s “hit” at the same moment, being the arithmetic 

mean of the former ones. z 
If the single deviations are uncorrelated, their standard deviation being 

denoted by øj, the standard deviation of the team’s performance is obviously 


given by 
ek eee 
Fn) —— Vises (1) 


n 


We define the effect as the difference between the smallest individual SD 
and the team’s SD. If øj is not highly variable, the ow) will be smaller 
than the smallest oj. In the case of N = 2, the collective performance will 
be better than any of the single ones under the condition 


Omax. < Omin. V35 


this unequality follows from (1). 

If the deviations are positively correlated (systematic errors in the same 
direction), the average effect will be smaller than is to be expected from 
(1); in the opposite case it will be larger. 

Our experiments were carried out with four teams, representing differ- 
ent combinations of precision, so that Formula 1 could be tested for differ- 
ent values of the possible range; in one case a negative effect was to be ex- 
pected from the unequality stated above. The results are given in Figure 3, 
where the theoretical values are plotted against the empirical ones. 

The agreement is fairly close, as might be expected under the experimental 
conditions. 

Other experiments were carried out, where the marks moved with vary- 
ing speed and direction. By appropriate combinations of motion patterns, 
positive as well as negative correlations between the deviations were pro- 
duced. ‘The general results were those to be expected from the considera- 
tions above. 

There is no doubt that the average effect of coöperation is a very im- 
portant one, and very well distinguished from the other ones. It occurs in 
a lot of situations in daily life—say, when school marks, obtained from 
different teachers, are combined. Or when the decision of a committee is 
a compromise (not a majority decision) of the members’ individual opinions— 
or when the same kind of decision is taken in the family. The same statis- 
tical principle is operative, in a non-sociological way, when a test is doubled in 
length or the average is computed from a number of RT”s or other scores from 
the same individual. In fact, Spearman-Browa’s famous formula, covering some 
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of the last-mentioned cases, may easily be derived from Equation 1 as a 
=>> special case. A number of investigations in the reliability of judgments are, 
in fact, experiments with the average effect (4, 5, 9, 10, 13, 20, 21). The 
same factor, among others, seems to have been at work, without being recog- 
nized, in a number of mixed experiments with co-operation (3, 12, 15, 23). 
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FIGURE 3 
EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETICAL VALUES OF THE AVERAGE EFFECT IN THE COÖRDINATION 
EXPERIMENTS WITH CONSTANT SPEED OF THE MOVING MARK 


4. The Probability Effect 


This was the very focus of our interest, and the very first to be isolated 
at the theoretical stage of the work. It is so simple that it seems never to 
have been given attention. But it is highly important, and the realization 
of its existence immediately makes a number of vaguely interpreted experi- 
mental results perfectly intelligible. 

We take the first illustrations from experiments with problem solving. 
It has almost always been found, (a) that solving time increases in co- 
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operation, and (b) that solving frequency increases too. The first result is ~ 
trivial, being due to the necessarily somewhat time-consuming communica- S 
tion between the members of the team. The second result is interesting. 
But how does it occur? 

Consider Table 1. Each row represents a team. The first two columns 
give the individual performances (without any real coöperation taking place) 
of the two individuals of this team. The last column indicates the per- 


TABLE 1 
INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCES AND THE CORRESPONDING PERFORMANCES OF THE TEAM 
Subject 1 Subject 2 Team 
+ $ F 
= + F 
— + + 
E m — + 
ae + + 
F + Fe 
+ = + 
Sum of+ 5 5 7 


formance (so far to be expected) by the team. In the first team both indi- 
viduals solve the problem, and so does, obviously, the team too. In the 
second team nobody solves the task, nor does the team. In the third case, 
one of the codperating individuals solves the problem, and the team (be- 
cause of this) does so too. The solving frequency for individuals is .50 and 
for teams .70, without any real communicating coöperation taking place. 

This is the simple secret of the probability effect. It seems to have been 
an important though not recognized factor behind many of the results in 
previous experimentation with problem solving (2, 3, 12, 14). 

Let the solving frequency by individual work (in the team-situation, so 
that individual effect may be ignored) be denoted by pi, and the correspond- 
ing team value (as changed by the probability effect) by Pin), where n de- 
notes the number of co-workers. Let q = 1 — p. Then, according to a 
fundamental theorem in probability calculus, 


Pm = 1 — q (2) 
This relation is illustrated by Figure 4. The mean score in a test contain- 
ing the items 1, 2, . . . j, . . - m will be given by 
m m f 
M m => Pmj = P — X di- (3) 
j=1 j=1 


Sy 
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In order to study the probability effect in its pure form, we combined 
in a random way individuals of the individually-working group to pseudo- 
teams, just as in Table 1. The results are shown in Figure 5, where the 
small circles represent the experimental values for the nine items; the curve 
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FIGURE 4 
Tue TEAM’s SOLVING FREQUENCY AS A FUNCTION OF THE NUMBER OF COUPERATING 
INDIVIDUALS 


represents theoretical values according to Eq. 2. There is a very good 
agreement between experimental and theoretical values, as there must neces- 
sarily be. 

In order to study the individual effect of coöperation in problem solving, 
as mentioned above, we had to compare these results of pseudo-teams with 
those of the group of real teams. The difference was due to “other effect” 
(than the p.e.). From this the individual effect could be computed; the 
details of these computations however, may be omitted in this general dis- 
cussion. 

The distribution of total scores on all the items is shown in Figure 6, for 
individual subjects, pseudo-teams, and actually co-working teams. The 
means are 4.10, 5.75. and 5.34. The difference between the last two means 
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FIGURE 5 
DIAGRAM SHOWING THE PROBABILITY EFFECT AS A FUNCTION OF THE SOLVING 
FREQUENCY IN INDIVIDUAL WORK 
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FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF TOTAL SCORE ON THE TesT COMPOSED oF NINE ITEMS 
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is due to the individual effect, which is slightly negative. The mean score 
to be expected from Eq. 3 is 5.79, which is to be compared with 5.75; the 
difference is negligible. 

Now let us turn to another instance of this interesting mechanism: the 
reaction time experiments. Consider Figure 7, which shows two individual 
RT distributions (above) and the resulting distribution of the team’s RT 


1 


FIGURE 7 
DISTRIBUTION oF RT For Two INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS AND FOR THE CORRESPONDING TEAM 
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(below), defined as the first reaction of any member of the team (the reac- 
tion keys were in a series). 

Let us assume that the two individuals’ RT’s are uncorrelated. The 
probability that Subject 1 will react later than t; may be denoted by qj and 
the corresponding probability for the other subject by qjz. The probability 
that the team will react later than ty, is obviously q,2); = 41j42;._ In general, 
for a team of subjects 1, 2,...h,...n, 


n 
amj = I dns (4) 
h=1 
From this relation the frequency in any interval of the time scale may be 
computed, so that frequency tables can be written and means and other con- 
stants computed. 3 
Since individual as well as the team RT’s were registered in the coöpera- 
tive situation, experimental and theoretical values may be directly compared. 
The results may be seen in Figure 8. The agreement is fairly close, which 
of course is due to the fact that the series were uncorrelated (disturbing 
factors being avoided). 
These are instances of the probability effect in its simplest forms. Of 
great practical interest is a somewhat more complicated form, though in 
principle it is the same. Consider Table 2. It represents a problem which 


TABLE 2 
An EXAMPLE OF THE PERFORMANCE STRUCTURE IN A THREE-PART-PROBLEM 
Part Subject 1 Subject 2 Team 
1 + = ae 
2 — + + 
3 + oe + 
Total problem — = A, 


is complex in structure, in the sense that it contains three part-problems 
which all have to be solved in order that the total problem be solved. These 
parts are represented by rows. Columns represent the two individuals and 
the team, according to the same principles as in Table 1. 

In this case no single subject solves all part-problems. Thus nobody solves 
the total problem. But the team does, for obvious reasons. oy 

This case, actually observed, is further investigated in our experiments. 
The probability effect is, of course, greater than in the previous simpler 
case, i 

The more complicated form of the probability effect is certainly of great 
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practical importance. It is frequently realized in the co-operation of ex- 
perts, representing different fields. It is clearly represented in some detailed 
descriptions of coöperation, previously published (3, 22). 

These are the four main effects so far isolated. It is doubtful whether 
other main factors are at work. Probably those mentioned here account 
for all important effects of codperation. 
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EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETICAL VALUES OF THE PROBABILITY EFFECT ON AVERAGE 
RT For THE Four Teams STUDIED (IN MILLISECONDS) 
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D. ON THE Procress oF SCIENCE 


The rapid development of science during the last 100 years is certainly a 
consequence not only of the accumulated knowledge, forming a better base’ 
for further work, but also of the rapid increase of the number of scientists. 

This number is of importance in two ways. It means a broadening of the 
field under research—more problems can be attacked. But it also means 
an increasing probability of certain valuable scientific performances, i.e., 
when different workers attack the same problem or group of problems. If 
one eagerly wants a certain difficult problem to be solved as soon as possible, 
then one of the best ways of accomplishing this is to concentrate research 
on this point. If 100 competent experts are working on it, the chances that 
it will be solved within a given time are certainly much better than if only 
one of them attacks it. This principle is obviously rather frequently utilized, 
even when its theory is not realized. 

Sometimes a new field of research is suddenly taken up as a consequence 
of one or another interesting and promising finding. A lot of research 
workers turn to this new domain, and the output may be enormous in a 
short time, quantitatively as well as qualitatively. The study of anti- 
biotics may be taken as a recent example. Electronics is another, some- 
what less recent. The atomic bomb is a good example of the utilization of, 
among other things, the probability effect. 

The development in psychology, to no small extent parallels the curve of 
the number of research workers in this science. America’s leading position 
today may—to the consolation of a European colleague—in part be attributed 
to the very large number of members of the A.P.A., as compared with our 
small European psychological societies. (It may also have something to do 
with dollars!) 

To be sure, this rapid development of the world’s psychological staff is a 
recent phenomenon. It would seem that this makes an attitude of moderate 
optimism towards the future of our science appear not wholly unrealistic. : 
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EMPATHY AND ROLE-REVERSAL AS FACTORS IN 
COMMUNICATION* 


Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago 


B. J. SPEROFF 


Much attention has been focused lately on the importance and the neces- 
sity for understanding communicative acts, whether oral or written, on the 
industrial level between and among labor and management leaders Cire; 205 
In spite of the notable progress made in ameliorating, mediating, and attenu- 
ating the misunderstandings in the so-called higher levels almost no atten- 
tion has been directed on the daily myriad of communication problems found 
in the office and inter-office work area. Perhaps this neglect in inquiring 
of the comprehension of communicative acts among office personnel at the 
lower levels has been considered to be too trivial or none too encumbering in 
the general routine of office and inter-office traffic to warrant any atten- 
tion. Or, possibly, few of us have considered such a communication prob- 
lem to exist. However, this contention can hardly exist even as a premise 
when we consider our knowledge of communication practices in the light of 
our experiences in an office. In spite of the reasons for the paucity of re- 
search in this area few of us can deny the problem of linguistic or semantic 
failure is extremely important and deserves to be studied in all its facets and 
all its environments. 

It is also self-evident that failure in spoken communication, written com- 
munication, and other types of communicative acts is as prevalent among the 
leaders of industry and labor as it is among the office personnel. Such an 
understanding is vital in appreciating and judging the intelligence and ca- 
pacity of a person to carry out properly the task of the communication. Also, 
it behooves each of us, whether we are the sender or receiver of a communi- 
cation, to be fully satisfied that the other person understands the meaning 
and intent of the communication. 3 

All too often office procedure. calls for “Verbal orders don’t go—Write 


it down.” This device, of itself, is not a panacea for anything except for 
o 
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remembering the platitude. Instead several elementary and cardinal rules 
should be kept in mind particularly when written communications are in- 
volved. First, consider the educational and/or work experience background 
of the person or group to which the communication is addressed. Second, 
the selection and usage of terminology and general language should be guided 
in accordance with our findings in step one. And third, either written or 
` verbal acknowledgment and restatement of the communication should be 
made. 

For a technical communication directed at another individual similarly 
trained and/or experienced the same procedure is applicable, albeit a tech- 
nical message aimed at non-technically oriented personnel should be directed 
in another manner. Accordingly, a technical communication should be either 
thoroughly discussed in a face-to-face interpersonal way (3) or, if only 
written communication is possible, each technical word or phrase should be 
explicated through the utilization of simpler, more meaningful terminology. 
As a final precaution, an expository note restating the original communica- 
tion in another analogous fashion, and if deemed necessary, to be supple- 
mented by charts, illustrations, maps, etc., should serve to breach the chasm 
of misunderstanding. Nevertheless, it would seem most prudent and expe- 
dient to have a sort of oral catharsis between the parties involved in any and 
all cases where an inkling of doubt exists in the exercise of the communi- 
cation. 

Verbal communication is, in many instances, more conducive to misunder- 
standings than written communications may be. Perhaps the greatest op- 
portunity to utilize our empathic ability can evidence itself during the course 
of communication. By “empathizing” with the communicant the margin for 
communicative misunderstanding is narrowed, and such insightful remarks 
as “Now this is what I think you mean... .” and “Is my understanding 
right in this matter?” are examples of one’s reciprocal empathic ability. When 
and if the empathic response fails it can be suitably reinforced through ap- 
plication of the réle-reversal technique so that a complete understanding 
ensues. 

The effectiveness of empathy can be demonstrated in our interpersonal 
relations when the communicant mentally takes cognizance of the educa- 
tional and/or work background of the recipient of his communication and 
can frame the communication in terms of “placing oneself in the other per- 
son’s position, establishing rapport, and anticipating his reactions, feelings, 
and behaviors” (4, 5). If the empathic act of communication fails to re- 
solve the misunderstanding then role-reversal should be brought into play. 
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In such a situation, X would present, repeat, or transcribe Y’s communica- 
‘tion to Y’s complete satisfaction such that “each (person) is invited to 
présent his opponent’s point of view to his opponent's satisfaction . . .” (1). 

One of the gravest faults of communication has been the “total lack of 
orienting the information to the background of either the problem discussed 
or the persons involved in the discussion” (5). It.is the intent of the em- 
pathic response to overcome this error by a systematic evaluation of the ex- 
perience and educational history of the person for whom the communication 
is intended, and, by orally or in writing setting down the communication 
orienting it in words and terminology based upon the appraisal of the per- 
son’s background. Rdle-reversal is utilized when a person im receipt of a 
communication either transcribes or verbally reports back what the com- 
munication intent means to him and how it shall be carried out, and, if a 
conflict of interpretation arises, to allow for a re-examination of the com- 
munication content by the parties concerned through catharsis. 

The purpose of these two techniques is to effectively and pragmatically 
resolve communicative conflicts before they arise; or, if the misunderstand- 
ing is already present to reduce the conflict by getting at the causes and 
roots of the misunderstanding and resolving the issues through interpersonal 
applications of empathy and rdle-reversal techniques. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1955, 41, 169-179. 


(Carroll, J. B. The Study of Language. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1953. Pp. 289.) 


REVIEWED BY JosHUA A. FISHMAN 


The sub-title of this valuable study is: 4 Survey of Linguistics and Re- 
lated Disciplines in America. The author, a psychologist and educator, who 
has devoted many years to the investigation of various phases of language 
behavior, tells us in the preface that the Survey is an outgrowth of a report 
originally prepared at the request of the Carnegie Corporation in New 
York. His general instructions then were “to survey the field of linguistics 
—its present status, its methodological problems, and its connections with 
neighboring disciplines,” and to pay particular attention to “possible impli- 
cations of linguistic science for educational problems in our schools, from 
kindergarten up through the post-graduate level (p. v)”. This, of course, 
is no small order. However, in preparing the present Survey, the author has 
expanded somewhat upon the original design. It is now “addressed to all 
who are interested in the study of speech, language, and communication, and 
particularly to those who recognize that these studies require codperative 
effort on the part of the various specialists concerned with particular aspects 
of language problems (p. v)”. Its scope has become “the totality of present- 
day inquiry into various phases of human communication, as seen from the 
standpoint of modern linguistic science in America (p. vi)”. This truly is 
an ambitious undertaking, and touching as it must upon vital areas of edu- 
cational, social, developmental, and experimental psychology, it merits care- 
ful reading. It is important for still another reason. A number of other 
“Surveys” and “evaluations of progress to date” in various scientific disci- 
plines, are now being conducted, or are being projected for the near future, 
by governmental and professional bodies (5). These surveys, coming rough- 
ly at the mid-century, represent an attempt at stock-taking and at course- 
setting for the near to distant future. As such, they might well look to the 
Survey under review in matters of design and execution. If they do, it is 
hoped that they will learn both from its very obvious merits as well as 


from its shortcomings. i 


This Survey approaches its task by laying the foundation for subsequent 
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chapters in a post-introductory chapter devoted to “The Science of Linguis- 
tics.” Thereafter, the already realized, as well as some of the yet to be 
realized connections between linguistics and other disciplines are considered 
in separate chapters on “Linguistics and Psychology,” “Linguistics and the 
Social Sciences,” “Linguistics and Philosophy,” “Language and Education,” 
and “Communication Engineering and the Study of Speech.” The Survey 
draws to a close with a short penultimate chapter devoted to “Organiza- 
tions, Personnel and Publications” in linguistics and related disciplines, and 
finally, with a hopeful sketch of “The Future of Language Studies.” These 
several chapters cite a huge amount of detailed and revealing facts and in- 
terpretations. Many of them also constitute most interestingly written 
summaries of the areas with which they are concerned. Most important of 
all, however, they provoke the reader to consider and reconsider some of 
the most fundamental problems touching upon theory and research in the 
social sciences, (This reader hastens to certify that no lack of appreciation 
for the details is intended by his choosing to devote the remainder of this 
review to a few of the larger issues presented by the Survey. Not being 
a professional linguist, it would hardly be appropriate for him to do other- 
wise.) This reader, for one, is extremely grateful to the author for the provo- 
cation offered, and the comments that follow are intended as responses to 
some of the major stimulus-clusters contained in the various chapters enu- 
merated above. 

1. One of the most interesting contentions to which the Survey frequent- 
ly returns is its classification of linguistics as a social science and of the 
linguist as a social scientist. Searching for the grounds upon which this 
classification as “social” is made and the substantive concerns with which 
it is buttressed, this very point was patiently followed and observed in 
chapter after chapter. This reader has regretfully concluded that although 
the Survey does demonstrate that some linguists are social scientists, the 
main body of linguistics must still be considered as no more deserving of 
the appellation “social science” than is the main body of psychology. Per- 
haps this is part of the reason why these two disciplines have been of so 
little use to each other to date. 

Are we, too far “advanced” in our thinking to pause to ask what it is 
that distinguishes the “social” sciences from other areas of scientific en- 
deavor? For the sake of simplicity, this reader is willing to go along with 
Carr, Wesley, and Murra (2) and admit that while “all subjects presuma- 
bly meet human needs ’and so have social purposes” only the social sciences 
include “those bodies of scholarly materials which deal with human rela- 
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tionships” and are, therefore, social in content as well as in purpose. Of 
course, both the terms “social” and “science” could benefit by more extended 
definition. ‘This reader, e.g., would add to the former term the flavor of 
goal-orientation or motivation. Be that as it may, the Survey seems particu- 
larly unsuccessful in presenting the main stream of linguistic science in this 
or any similar “social” light. Indeed, it is questionable whether this can be 
done. In addition, however, there is a regrettable poverty of insight and 
interest for those highly social aspects which certain linguistic topics do 
possess, The chapter on “Linguistics and the Social Sciences” (anthropolo- 
gy, cultural history, sociology, mass communication, and “language engineer- 
ing” are the branches considered) is certainly the skimpiest, the least in- 
formative or imaginative of the entire Survey. This reader felt that this 
was largely due to two reasons: (a) the author’s forte was in descriptive 
linguistics (just as with respect to psychology he felt that the author was 
most at home in other than its social areas) rather than in “social linguistics” 
and (b) linguistic science itself has developed and contributed least in those 
of its areas with strong social implications or tie-ins. It was because of 
those two situations that much of what the Survey claims for linguistic 
science, as an adjunct or catalytic agent with respect to social science re- 
search, seems to be either peripheral to the content of complex human rela- 
tionships, or to be generalizations, which as often as not, are overstatements, 
promising more than linguistic science can yet deliver to those whose main 
interest does lie with human interaction. 

2. The Survey does consider under the headings of “exolinguistics” and 
the “Weltanschauung problem” two related areas ‘of linguistic inquiry which 
can fully qualify as social linguistics. Exolinguistics, significantly enough, is 
defined as “something which stems out of linguistics but which is not iden- 
tical with linguistics (p. 29)”. Under this term the Survey includes much 
of the work of Whorf, Sapir, Trager and others which has perhaps more 
frequently gone under the handle of “metalinguistics.” In the Survey, how- 
ever, the term “metalinguistics” is relegated to its “present use by philoso- 
phers in referring to a ‘theory of language about languages’ (p. 29)” (and 
is thereupon, never explicitly dealt with again), while “exolinguistics” is 
considered as “the analysis of meanings with reference to culture systems 
(p. 28)”, or the study “of cultural systems or behavior patterns which 
show special correspondences with language structure and language mean- 
ing (p. 29).” However, no extended consideration, organizational effort, 
or critical evaluation is devoted to exolinguistics asà field of linguistic in- 
quiry. Rather, is it associated, in passing, with such topics as: the borrow- 
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ing and adapting of linguistic forms and meanings as a result of cultural 
contact and diffusion (p. 52); protestation of the interest which linguistic 
science has in language as related to the larger interbehavioral contexts 
impinging upon “organisms” (p. 76) ; and, most of all, as the larger branch 
of linguistic interests of which the “Weltanschauung problem” is a part 
(p. 43). The “Weltanschauung problem” is the core-concept around which 
the Survey concentrates the lion’s share of its social-cultural topics. Dr, 
Carroll, who is not alone in his use of this nomenclature, is not very happy 
about the choice of the term itself, and in truth, it is an unwieldy label 
which, in addition, suffers from the implication that it is linguistic science 
which has a problem concerning the proper “world-view” to adopt. Given 
the present climate of opinion concerning the rôle or value of scientific and 
intellectual pursuits in general, many linguistic scientists are, no doubt, ac- 
tually faced with a double-edged “Weltanschauung problem” (as are many 
of their brethren in various other scientific fields), both with respect to 
how they should look upon a world in turmoil and how it in turn looks 
upon them. Nevertheless, this particular problem is hardly “exolinguistic,” 
and it is certainly not the one considered by the Survey under the “Weltan- 
schauung” heading. 

Social psychologists, sociologists, and others who stand at a slightly 
greater distance from linguistic research will doubtlessly be intrigued by the 
fact that certain linguistic scientists have long since turned their attention 
to problems with a distinctly familiar ring for most social scientists. Basic- 
ally, the “Weltanschauung” area of inquiry is concerned with “the way in 
which a language system organizes human experience” (p. 43). This area 
overlaps, to a significant extent, the “map vs. territory,” the “language ab- 
straction vs. reality,” and the “thought and language” interests of general 
semanticists on one hand, and of many experimental psychologists, on the other. 
It is also directly related to the interest of certain social-psychologists and soci- 
ologists in social and cultural Stereotypes, frames of reference, and general 
reference group theory. Linguists have studied and are now studying how 
grammatical categories, inflectional systems, form classes, and the avail- 
able lexographical elements are related to perceptual predispositions and 
Perceptual modes. This is a truly complex area of inquiry, and unless we 
are to be satisfied with anecdotal “evidence,” linguists, experimental psy- 
chologists, and social scientists must join forces in rigorously attacking it. 
The linguistic “Weltanschauung problem” is thus closely related to the cul- 
ture-personality problera, and just as we have become accustomed to think- 
ing about Personality-perceptioa research (or the “motivational Weltan- 
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schauung problem,” to follow the Survey’s lead), we might well begin think- 
ing about integrating it with the language-perception research of linguistic 
scientists, thus forming the triad of “personality-language-perception” as a 
promising research field. Of course, linguistics has (like psychology) its 
tough-minded wing which considers this whole area with “considerable skep- 
ticism,” judging it to deal with “untested generalizations” which represent 
“too much of an extrapolation from available data (pp. 45-46).” Dr. Car- 
roll shows much interest in this area, but, in the final analysis, he too tends 
to be “tough-minded” and cautious. His suggestion that experimental psy- 
chologists can help set the problem on an empirical plane will, nevertheless, 
be welcomed by many in linguistics and in social psychology as well. 

The chapter on “Linguistics and Psychology” (which includes the section 
on psycholinguistics) as well as the chapter on “Linguistics and the Social 
Sciences” mention many topics of social psychological interest—but frequent- 
ly the major social aspects imbedded in them are left to the reader's imagi- 
nation or determination. Consistently and unnecessarily avoided are such 
problems as those subsumed under language-patriotism (a moying force in 
intergroup relations); the attitudes toward standard speech among speakers 
of dialect, as well as the status-ranking of dialects; the psychological prob- 
lems of inhabitants of language islands in the stage of continual shrinkage ; 
emotional aspects of membership in multilingual communities where every 
statement is an indicator of desired and attained status, goals, and allegi- 
ances; degree of multilinguality as related to behavior, attitudes and social 
control at various ages, etc. Much sound social-linguistic research of re- 
cent vintage has shown that there is no need for linguists to be reticent about 
their efforts in these directions. The section on psycholinguistics would have 
gained particularly from a consideration of such topics as the above. As it is, 
it is devoted entirely to such “respectable” (but socially anemic) topics 
as the “strength of linguistic responses” and “individual differences in 
language behavior” which, taken by themselves, hardly seems to reflect the 
conceptually dynamic area which the name “psycholinguistics” implies. 
Regrettably, the author is too preoccupied with placating anti-‘“mentalistic” 
ogres, and does not realize sufficiently that the latter have long since them- 
selves fled before the onslaughts of modern philosophy of science. An ex- 
panded, frankly critical section on psycholinguistics, openly integrated with the 
sections on the social sciences and the “Weltanschauung problem,” could and 
should have been one of the chief contributions of the Survey. Indeed, an 
integrated social psychology of language behavior is fong past due. A care- 
ful examination of the Survey as well as of any fairly large selection of cur- 
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rent texts in social psychology should convince most students of this area of 
inquiry that neither linguists nor social psychologists are, as yet, equipped 
to formulate it. 

3. By far the longest chapter in the Survey is that on “Language and 
Education.” Devoted to it are 56 pages, or almost exactly one quarter of 


the entire expository text (not counting notes, references, and index). The 


emphasis given to this topic is probably a direct reflection of the original 
report prepared by Dr. Carroll on the basis of the Carnegie Corporation’s 
instructions. It is questionable, however, whether in the present Survey of 
Linguistic and Related Disciplines in America this proportion of the entire 
study should properly have been devoted to education—at the expense of a 
more detailed and, particularly, a more critical examination of linguistic 
science itself, or of its possible connections with other scientific disciplines. 
It might also have been advisable to relate the other applied linguistic areas 
found throughout the Survey with the chapter on education, thereby form- 
ing a single integrated section on applications. As it is, the chapter on 


“Language and Education” is divided into three sub-topics; the teaching of 


the language “arts,” second-language teaching, and linguistic problems in 
educational measurement. The first two of these, and especially the second, 
represent some of the most detailed and critical writing in the entire Survey, 
including very valuable evaluations of these fields, as they now find them- 
selves after their war-time innovations and “prosperity,” as well as recom- 
mendations for their further development. And yet, although this chapter 
talks so much good sense, this reader could not help feeling that much, if 


not most of it, is not directly dependent on linguistic science as such, and — 


that many teachers of language have arrived at their current positions and 
at an awareness of their current problems, on the most part, independently 
of, and even in advance of, the formulations and advice derived for them by 
linguistic scientists. Even the fairy-tale “ ‘best’ method for teaching com- 
mand of a foreign language as a tool,” which Dr. Carroll only half-seriously 
proposes (pp. 189-190), is least denotatively constructive when it vaguely 
espouses “information from linguistic science . . . to describe the character- 
istics of the new linguistic habits which have to be formed” or “results of 
Psycholinguistic investigations . . . /to/ guide the exact sequencing of imi- 
tation and reinforcement processes.” At the very least, the Survey seems 
here to have departed from its own best advice, and forgotten to make any 
Statement at all concerning the purpose to which the foreign language tool 
taught by this phantasized method is finally to be put. Linguistic science 
it would seem, cannot by itself provide purpose or motive. 
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4. The Survey reports sympathetically the work being done in the area 
of communication-information theory. This reader too feels that some good 
may come from this new departure, if for no other reason than that it is a 
new departure. If it only helps us remove some of the semantic blocks which 
so complicate our analysis of language behavior and of human behavior gen- 
erally, it will have helped admirably. The new language in which informa- 
tion and communication theory is garbed, forces the social scientist to more 
carefully dissect or relate his referents and to consider anew how., his theo- 
ries succeed in encoding and transmitting the desired meanings and symbols. 
The Shannon-Weaver-Wiener insights have already been found useful by 
some general semanticists (4) and in some social science endeavors (1, 3, 6). 
It is surprising that Dr. Carroll’s truly important recommendation that uni- 
versities begin preparing “communication generalists,” who would be equal- 
ly at home in linguistics, psychology, experimental and statistical methodolo- 
gy, and cultural anthropology, does not place communication theory in a 
more central position within this scheme. It is, perhaps, an unconscious 
evaluation of the relevance of communication theory for the area of social 
linguistics, that the proposed outline of the work of such “communication 
generalists” follows neither the paradigm of the three levels of communica- 
tion theory (p. 197) nor that of the five-step nature of language behavior 
(p. 88). If, in the final analysis, communication theory helps scientists (be 
they “communication generalists” or others) to spotlight both new aspects 
of old problems, as well as genuinely new problems (i.e., if it is not limited 
to being merely a new code for old data, important as that function doubt- 
lessly is), and above all, if it is adequate for the handling of human rela- 
tionships and motivations, in all their psychological richness, then this new 
field will really be the blessing that its adherents claim, and not merely 
another case of being enamoured of (new) words. Since, on the one hand, 

communication-information addicts claim that “the notion of the ‘quantity 
` of information’ is a Big Idea in science, similar in scope to the precise defini- 
tion of ‘the amount of matter’, ‘the amount of energy’ or the ‘amount of 
entropy’ (4, p. 248-49),” and the Survey on the other hand, does not hesi- 
tate to claim that “the formulation of the theory of the phoneme takes its 
place as one of the more significant intellectual achievements in the social 
sciences” (p. 34), then with the mating of the two, one might certainly 
contemplate the future of social science with greater optimism and good 
cheer than would otherwise be the case. 

5. All social scientists will be deeply interested’ in the conclusions to 
which the Survey comes concerning: (a) the current status of linguistic 
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science, and (4) the major contributions of linguistic science to psychology 
and social science. The Survey believes that “it is safe to say that the sci- 
ence of linguistics is in a well-developed stage as far as methodology is con- 
cerned” (p. 29) because, “if we took two fairly bright graduate students, 
trained them in linguistic analysis at two different universities, and sent 
them out to make descriptions of a new and unanalyzed language at two 
different times and using two different informants (assuming the informants 
spoke the. same dialect), the resulting analyses would be highly similar, 
differing only in matters of emphasis and minor detail (p. 30).” Although 
no implication “that methodology is a finished chapter of linguistics” (p. 31) 
is intended, since “there still remain questions of detail, and even some ques- 
tions of basic theory /especially/ when we get to the study of some of the 
higher units of language (p. 31)” (it appears that there are even “certain 
issues in descriptive linguistics, especially in the study of phonemes, where 
opposing points of view need somehow to be finally resolved (p. 227)”), 
nevertheless, “the methodology of descriptive linguistics has been developed 
in such a way that it is no longer an art in any sense, but simply a matter 
of intelligently following a number of definite operational procedures 
(p. 31).” 

On the basis of this evaluation of methodology in the most elementaristic 
branch of linguistic science, the Survey suggests that the behavioral and 
social sciences might also benefit significantly if only they too would look 
into the possibilities of organizing their own data according to some “hierar- 
chy of units,” this being the secret of linguistic science’s methodological suc- 
cess. Thus, “the fact that verbal behavior has been amenable to linguistic 
analysis in terms of a hierarchy of units suggests that other kinds of behavior 
(particularly goal-directed, ‘purposive’ behavior) can be subjected to a simi- 
lar analysis (p. 107).” 

This reader would like to suggest that we have here a case of significant 
confusion which touches upon the distinction between social and non-social 
science, between language and language behavior (or inter-behavior), and, 
finally, between the procedural and substantive contributions of scientific 
method. This reader doubts, in all sincerity, whether any “hierarchy hy- 
pothesis” derived from the “phoneme-to-sentence” paradigm will help the 
future “communication generalist” gain insight into language behavior or 
into any other real life behavior which displays even mediocre motivational 
or interactional complexity. Social sciences must categorize and order, re- 
late and predict—but ‘they must each do so in accord with the nature of 
the phenomena with which they deal, in order that there result not merely 
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a reliable system giving comparable data when invoked by two different 
graduate students at different times (supposing, for a moment, an unlikely 
lack of dynamic flux), but also that there result a valid insight into the 
reasons, the meanings, the purposes, the effects of the human relationships 
under investigation. To the extent that the mainstream of linguistic science 
has resigned from, or never attained to, such considerations (“It is rapidly 
approaching the status of a self-contained system of facts and principles 
which will embrace the totality of its possible subject matter. In this respect 
it resembles most closely the natural sciences such as physics and chemistry 
(p. 60)”), it must be realized that it is functioning in a behavioral vacuum 
when compared to the social sciences. Perhaps this is so precisely because 
“linguistics . . . does not propose . . . to become the general science of the 
communicative process” (p. 67). The Survey offers its hierarchy hypothesis 
as though it were some “grand hypothesis” of a substantive explanatory 
nature, whereas at best, it is a procedural artifact of limited value even in 
the broader areas of linguistic science itself. Whereas psychoanalysis, to 
give one example, is composed of both a substantive theory (of personality 
development) and a methodology of investigation, linguistic analysis refers 
only to the latter. We may all rejoice with those linguistic scientists who 
are satisfied with their procedural armory; others too should attempt 
to use the tools it contains when studying the types of problems for 
which they are meant, but we should not hypnotize ourselves to the 
tune that “content analysis” becomes a “way of life.” Psychologists and 
social scientists must pause to reflect carefully whether the particular meth- 
odology of descriptive linguistics represents any advance at all when it comes 
to tackling those unique problems which differentiate their areas from de- 
scriptive linguistics. Off hand, this reader fails to see any reason for sup- 
posing that the mechanistic method of descriptive linguistics will be of any 
greater value to social psychology and the other social sciences, than either 
the methods or the theories of social-psychology have been to descriptive 
linguistics. The “matter” of the social sub-sections of those two sciences are 
in contact with each other and interact (because they are social), but the 
“pure” and “reductionistic” branches of both of them do not. 

6. We began our review of this Survey by contemplating that it might 
prove informative to consider what surveys in other areas, surveys that are 
yet to come, could learn from it. Let us conclude by returning to this point 
and considering the related issues of audience and of approach. The jacket- 
blurb goes beyond a parallel statement in the introduction, but quite cor- 
rectly so, when it claims that the Survey “ould appeal not only to special- 
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ists with a professional interest in the subject, but to educators in general, 
as well as to the general reader interested in language and communication.” 
The last two groups will certainly find much of interest and of value in this 
Survey, but the first group may depart from it slightly less satisfied. A Sur- 
vey should be more critical, must play up, rather than down, meaningful 
differences of view (7), must seek out broad trends and strive to show 
wherein they are in need of restructuring, redirecting, reestablishment of 
equilibrium. Written by one who is, at least to a slight extent, an outsider, 
this Survey could have maximized these features (all of which are present 
to some extent) if it had kept a more limited audience firmly in mind 
throughout its several chapters. If linguistic scientists and social scientists of 
all types are more productively to work (codperatively as well as separately) 
on the problems which they pursue, then they need a high level stock-taking 
of their work to date. This means that the interest of the general audience 
may have to be sacrificed and the chapter on linguistics written for linguis- 
tic specialists, the chapter on psychology for psychologists, etc... . A survey 
of a scientific field must talk up, not down, to its reader—either that, or 
appear in two separate editions for quite separate audiences. 

In summary, this reader feels convinced that this Survey is admirable both 
for its scope and in its provocativeness. It is certainly a useful guide to its 
field, as well as being the richest vein of dissertation and general research 
topics for graduate students and scholars interested in this field that this 
reader has yet to come across. Its bibliography is especially rich and it is 
definitely welcome news that Dr. Carroll intends to select and annotate the 
listings in the field of psycholinguistics, as part of the report on the Summer 
1953 Seminar on Psycholinguistics at Indiana University, held under the 
auspices of the SSRC committee on Linguistics and Psychology (8). This 
reader feels that a vote of thanks is also owed the surveyor, by all those who 
are looking forward to a social science of language behavior, the beginnings 
of which are already noticeable, albeit often in a heavily camouflaged garb. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF FACIAL EXPRESSIONS BY THREE 
NATIONAL-RACIAL GROUPS IN HAWAII; II. 
ORIENTAL FACES* 


Department of Psychology, University of Hawaii 


W. Encar VINACKE ann Roserta War Fonet ? 


A. THE PROBLEM 


An important aspect of inter-personal relations is the judgment of facial 
expression. It has been studied by psychologists from the standpoint of the 
connection between expression and underlying personality traits (1, 2, 9), a 
field which is still poorly understood and one in which much work remains 
to be done. Far more research has been carried out, however, in the area of 
identifying emotion from the judgment of facial expression. [See the ex- 
tensive reviews by Landis (4) and Woodworth (10)]. In the latter in- 
stance, there are many possible approaches, euch’ as, securing posed expres- 
sions corresponding, perhaps, to conventionalized expressions, or taking pic- 
tures of expressions induced in the laboratory, or finding “candid camera” 
shots presumed to represent spontaneous, natural expressions, The results 
from most studies of these kinds suggest that the judging of emotion from 
facial expression is fairly good, for most expressions, although it may be very 
poor for some; that is to say, in a group of people, a plurality or majority 
will agree on the same emotion for a particular expression, more often than 
not. This result occurs when the face is judged without accompanying cues, 
but agreement is usually much greater when details of the situation are also 
known (5, 8). 


A pertinent question which arises, now, is whether this agreement arises 
pressions or because 


of uniformities in the biological relations betw 
emotional states. In answering this question, th 


*Received in the Editorial Office on Febri] 1953. d 

1Thanks are due to the University of Hawaii Research Committee for their finan- 
cial support of this project. -= 

2Dr, Leslie Briggs very kindly read the manuscript and made a number of help- 
ful suggestions. 

*In this area, comparatively little has, as yet, been done, although it would prove 
an interesting problem for research. See the article by | Landis ,(3). 
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cultural background (especially if there is reason to presuppose differences in 
expression), and, on the other hand, to compare the judgments made of one 
type of facial structure with those of another type. 

In Hawaii, there are conditions which approximate the first of these con- 
ditions and fully satisfy the second. A previous article reported the first 
step in investigating these problems (8). Six groups, both sexes of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Caucasians, judged a series of Caucasian facial expressions, first 
viewing the faces alone, then the faces in an environmental context. No 
consistently great differences were found except that the females in all three 
groups tended to show more agreement than did the males, suggesting that 
cultural differences do not necessarily result in differences in judging facial 
expression, at least when spontaneous expressions (“candid camera” shots) 
are involved.* 

In the present investigation, the problem is to compare the judgments of 
Oriental expressions made by six groups similar to those previously studied. 
We shall further seek to compare the judgment of Caucasian and Oriental 
expressions. 

It should be noted that neither this nor the previously reported study 
deals with the ease or difficulty of identifying separate individuals of various 
national-racial groups. That is to say, the alleged similarity in appearance 
of “Orientals”® is only involved here, in so far as they may express different 
emotions similarly. An experiment in Hawaii similar to that of Seeleman 
(7) with Negroes and whites would be required to check this point. 


B. PROCEDURE 


Exactly the same method was used in this experiment as in the previous 
one (8). It is similar to that.of Munn (5), and may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. Stimuli 


A search of many periodicals and collections of photographs for unposed 
pictures of Orientals yielded 47 pictures. Two slides were prepared for 


4Although cultural differences exist between these groups, it cannot be claimed 
that these differences are very marked in Hawaii. All the students are well ac- 
quainted with members of other groups and have many other characteristics in 
common. It may be argued that they represent sub-cultural groups, rather than 
fully distinct cultures; the two sexes may be regarded in the same light. See p. 193 f. 
for further discussion of this point. 

5As is apparent in the various investigations conducted in this laboratory, the 
term “Oriental” is essentially meaningless when used to include more than one na- 


tional group. Le., Chinese are as different from Japanese, as Frenchmen are from 
Englishmen. . 
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each picture, one of the face alone and one of the face in its situational con- 
text. A preliminary experiment was conducted to obtain spontaneous judg- 
ments and to determine the clearest, least ambiguous, and most readily judged 
pictures. ‘Twenty-eight pictures were selected and a check-list of the most 
commonly used terms was prepared. These were fear, worry, disgust, shame, 
cynicism, suspicion, curiosity, despair, sadness, grief, pain, weariness, ex- 
haustion, hunger, boredom, thoughtfulness, concentration, effort, determina- 
tion, defiance, anger, surprise, expectancy, pleading, interest, happiness, amuse- 
ment, joy, enthusiasm, reverence, indifference, no emotion. It will be noted 
that most of these terms were also used in the preceding experiment, and, 
indeed, considerable success was achieved in finding emotional situations com- 
parable to those associated with the 20 Caucasian pictures. The final series 
of slides contained the faces of 11 Japanese, 10 Chinese, 5 Chamorros (on 


Saipan), and 2 Koreans.® 
2. Method 


The slides were all shown at one sitting in each of nine sections of the 
introductory psychology laboratory. Judgments were checked on a mimeo- 
graphed blank. All of the Face series was shown first, and the papers collected, 
then the Situation series was shown, with the pictures in the same order. 


3. Subjects 


As before, subjects were students at the University of Hawaii, of Japanese, 
Chinese, and Caucasian ancestry, about equal numbers of both sexes. The 
N’s vary slightly from slide to slide, since a student occasionally checked 
more than one term, and are reported in the following tables. 


C. RESULTS 


In presenting the data, it will be convenient to consider in order the sev- 
eral problems which arise. We shall do so by means of summary tables for 
the most part, rather than giving a slide-by-slide comparison on each point. 


1. Face-Situation Comparison 


The first step in analyzing the data consists in ascertaining the effects 
of the two experimental conditions; namely, judgment from the face alone 
in contrast to that where details of the attendant situation are known. 
Table 1 presents a summary of these data, when all subjects are combined. 


Our sincere thanks are due Mr. Henry Inn, Mr. Dopald Ching, Mr. Norman 
Meller, and Mr. Lloyd Lee of the War Records Depository, for loaning us some of 
the pictures. . 
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The results confirm all of the points noted in the previous experiment (8). 
In general, there is considerably more agreement in the Situation condi- 
tion than in the Face condition (46 per cent compared to 29 per cent). 
Of the 28 pictures, 20 showed a significant shift in amount of agreement; 
18 of these shift to more agreement in the Situation condition. The fact 
that in a few instances (two of which are significant) there is more agree- 
ment when the face alone is judged also bears out a finding of the previous 
experiment. 
2. Sex Differences 


In the earlier experiment, with pictures of Caucasians, it was found that 
women showed slightly, but consistently, more agreement on the emotion 
expressed, than did the men. ‘This difference occurred for both the Face 
and Situation conditions. Table 2 presents a summary of sex differences for 
the present experiment. There is little or no difference in average per cent 


TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF SEX DIFFERENCES 
Face Situation 
F M F 
1. Average % Agreement 29 28 44 48 
2. No. of Slides More Agreement 13 15 7 20 
3. No. of Slides Significantly 
More Agreement (7% or better) 5 4 4 9 
M 
4. Ave. % Increase (on 22 slides): Face vs. Situation 21 25 
5. Ave. % Decrease (on 6 slides): Face vs. Situation —7 +35 


agreement between the sexes for the Face condition. For the Situation con- 
dition, however, the results are very similar for all groups to those previously 
obtained; namely, females agree slightly, but consistently, more on the 
nature of the expression. 

It should be noted that the Japanese males showed more agreement in the 
Face condition than any other group. Both the Chinese females and Cau- 
casian females agreed more than the corresponding male groups. Hence, 
except for Japanese males, the tendency is for females to show a slightly 
greater agreement than males, even under the Face condition. 

An analysis was carried out to see if the sex of the face judged is a factor. 
There were 16 pictures of men, 6 of women, and 6 of children. However, 
there is no indication that males judged males better, or that females judged 
females better, etc.; hence, the results are not presented. 
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5 3. National-Racial Comparisons 


The data were intensively analyzed for differences between the three na- 
tional-racial groups. Summaries of the results are contained in Tables 3 


and 4. 
TABLE 4 
AVERAGE AGREEMENT ON FACIAL EXPRESSION AMONG THREE NATIONAL-RACIAL GROUPS 
FOR FACES OF DIFFERENT NATIONALITY 
Face Situation 
Nature of faces Jap. Chin. Cauc. Jap. Chin. Cauc. 
1. Japanese (No. 1, 6, 8, 
9, 11, 13, 16, 20, 
22, 26, 28) 23.6 25.9 26.0 48.6 46.6 42.3 
2. Chinese (No. 2, 3, 5, 7, 
10, 12, 18, 19, 23, 25) 34.8 32.5 28.6 46.7 44.3 43.6 
3. Korean (No. 4, 27) 47.0 39.5 40.0 47.5 38.0 44.0 
Chamorro (No. 14, 15, 
17, 21, 24) 23.8 25.2 23.3 43.6 45.4 45.6 
5. Combined Japanese & 
Chinese & Korean 30.5 29.9 28.4 47.7 44.8 43.0 
Jap. Jap. Chin. Jap. Jap. Chin. 
vs. vs. vs. vs. vs. vs. 
Chin. Cauc. Cauc, Chin,  Caue. Cauc. 
6. Diff. between Means: 
Jap. & Chin. & Kor. 6 21 1.6 2.8 4.7 1.8 
Chamorros —1.3 JS 1.8 —1.8 —2.0 — 2 
7. Goodness of 
Fit Test: 
a, Jap. Faces 
x2 18.82 38.25 38.36 5.53 29.74 30.44 
n 10 10 10 10 10 10 
E 04 00002 00002 85 001 001 
b. Chin. Faces 
2 30.10 33.03 41.26 13.72 26.39 36.36 
n 9 9 s 9 9 9 
È -0004 0004  .000008 13 002  .000008 
c. Jap. 8 Chin. . 
& Kor. Faces X? 51.53 73.71 79.65 23.19 56.70 69.25 
n 22 22 22 22 22 22 
P .0005 .000001 .000001 -38 .0003 .000001 
d. Cham. Faces 
x? 20.41 32.31 11.10 5.18 9.13 8.77 
n 5* 5* s+ 4 4 4 
P 001 -00001 05 28 -06 08 


*Two terms for Slide 14. 


, In Table 3, the 28 slides are analyzed with respect to certain general 
factors. It is apparent that the three groups are quite different in the over- 
all pattern of judgment (Row 1), but only slightly different in average 
agreement (Row 2). However, there are certain consistent. differences, 
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which, though relatively slight from the practical standpoint of predicting 
judgments, are nevertheless very suggestive. 

In the first place, it should be noted that in every analysis, the Japanese 
and Chinese show more agreement on the nature of the expression than do 
the Caucasians, and the Chinese fall between the other two groups. This 
result would accord with the hypothesis that Orientals can better identify 
Oriental facial expression than can Caucasians, and also that in Hawaii 
Japanese should be more different from Caucasians than should Chinese, 
since the Chinese have been longer in Hawaii, hence, might be expected 
to resemble Caucasians to a greater degree in whatever cultural factors are 
associated with facial expression and its judgment. 

In the second place, there is a marked tendency for there to be less differ- 
ence between Japanese and Chinese, than between either and Caucasians. 
This result is especially striking in the Situation condition of judgment. In- 
deed, the difference is not significant in over-all difference between the 
Japanese and Chinese (Row 1, P = .39), whereas it is highly significant in 

' the other two comparisons. 

Further analyses bear out these tendencies. As noted above, the complete 
series of pictures consisted of 11 Japanese, 10 Chinese, 5 Chamorros, and 2 
Koreans. In Table 4 are presented data bearing upon these classes of stimuli. 
Since it is not very likely that Japanese, Chinese, and Korean faces are dis- 
tinguishable in facial features, even for members of those groups themselves, 
the most meaningful results are obtained when they are combined, as in 
Rows 5, 6, and 7c. In these instances, also, the tendency is for there to be 
more agreement among the Japanese, least among Caucasians. Again, the 
results are more striking for the Situation condition. 

As a final check, the Oriental faces may be compared with the 5 Chamorro 
faces. These latter were, in fact, included for this purpose. Chamorros 
are racially very mixed, including proto-Malayan, Caucasian, and some 
Oriental admixture, and contrast markedly with the other pictures in facial 
appearance. Hence, it might be expected that the judgments would differ 
from those of the other slides. This hypothesis is borne out in Rows 4, 6, 
and 7d of Table 4, in which it may be seen that the pattern of agreement is 
very different for Chamorros from that for Oriental faces. Under the Face 
condition, the difference for Chamorro faces is very slight between Japanese 
and Caucasians, with the Chinese agreeing more than either. Under the 
Situation condition, the trend is for the Japanese to agree least, the Cau- 
casians the most. The goodness of fit test (Row 7d) shows that the three 
groups do not differ as much in judging Chamorros as they do in judging 
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Orientals; the differences, in fact, are not significant under the Situation 
condition. The results on the Chamorro pictures are very similar to those 
obtained for Caucasians in the first study in this series (8). 


D. Discussion 


The problem of this and the preceding experiment is a difficult and puz- 
zling one. The hypothesis that different national-racial groups reveal their emo- 
tions differently is particularly applicable to Hawaii. Residents and visitors 
alike are usually convinced that Orientals differ markedy in this respect from 
Caucasians (even Orientals voice this conviction). In two studies designed 
tò investigate this hypothesis, we have found some slight evidence to support 
it. Nevertheless, the differences between the three national-racial groups, 
both in the judgment of Caucasian faces and of Oriental faces, are so slight 
that no practical difference exists. Thus, all the groups of subjects usually 
agree upon the same term to describe the facial expression, although in differ- 
ent degrees. Furthermore, even when a tendency exists for one group to 
show more agreement, it is only an average difference and is of only slight 
consistency. For example, in Table 3 it is shown that the Japanese agreed 
significantly more than did the Caucasians on 7 slides; yet the Caucasians 
agreed significantly more than did the Japanese on 3 slides. A similar, but 
opposite, result occurred for the judgment of Caucasian faces (8, Table 3). 

From these results, it appears that the judgment of facial expression does 
not depend to any marked degree upon racial differences in facial structure, 
Of the other hand, the question of cultural differences in emotional expres- 
sion cannot be answered by the present investigations. 

Two principal considerations bear upon this point. In the first place, the 
pictures used in these investigations are all “candid camera” shots, hence rep- 
resent, in so far as it was possible to determine, spontaneous responses to 
emotional stimuli. The resulting facial expressions, therefore, are probably 
relatively free of conventional factors. This condition increases the proba- 
bility that there are no marked racial differences in facial expression, but does 
Not cast any light on cultural differences, such as might be expected in usual 
social and inter-personal situations. The second point has to do with the 
subjects of these present experiments. Since they all live in Hawaii, the 
special condition of familiarity with various racial groups needs to: be taken 
into account. In short, the lack of greater differences between the groups 
may be in part a result of their knowledge of each other. To what extent 
this may be true cannot be ascertained at the present gime. 

In both this and the preceding investigation, the inter-sex differences are 
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as great as the largest interracial difference. ‘This result occurred under 
Face and Situation conditions of judgment for the Caucasian series of slides, 
but only consistently under the Situation condition for the Oriental series. 

This difference between the sexes is one which accords with other studies 
(6). It is commonly found that the interests and activities of girls are 
more oriented in the direction of social stimulation than are those of boys. 
This development has its origins in the early treatment and play of children, 
and it is likely that it may lead to a greater attention to and better judg- 
ment in inter-personal situations among women than among men at an 
adult level. Another factor influencing this sex difference may be those con- 
ditions in our society which impose greater pressure upon women to develop 
in social rather than economic, political, and mechanical directions. Thus, 
it is not surprising that women tend to judge facial expression with more 
agreement than do men. 

Within the limits set by the foregoing considerations, the results of these 
two studies do contribute some evidence that the judgment of facial expres- 
sion is linked with national-racial ancestry. In the first of these experiments 
a slight tendency was found for Caucasians to agree more than Japanese and 
Chinese on the expression of Caucasian faces (8, Table 3). The opposite 
tendency (i.e., more agreement by the two Oriental groups on Oriental faces, 
Tables 3 and 4) occurred in the present experiment. The difference is greater 
in the latter than in the former, as might be expected from the probability 
that Japanese and Chinese in Hawaii are more familiar with Caucasians 
than vice versa.” 

The really surprising result, however, is that these differences are not 
sharper than they are, as would be expected on the basis of subjective impres- 
sion and everyday conversation in Hawaii. We have suggested some pos- 
sible reasons above why the differences are not greater. The net conclusion 
remains that, at least in Hawaii, Japanese, Chinese, and Caucasians do not 
consistently differ very much in their judgments of facial expression. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An experiment was conducted to determine whether Japanese, Chinese, and 
Caucasians differ in their judgments of the facial expression of Orientals. 
A previous experiment had investigated the judgment of Caucasian faces (8). 
A series of 28 pictures was prepared utilizing Japanese, Chinese, Korean, 


TThis statement rests upon factors in the social structure and social life of Hawaii 
which cannot be dwelt upon in this article. More investigation along these lines 
would prove valuable. 
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and Chamorro faces. Two slides were made for each picture, one showing 
only the face, the other showing the face in its situational context. The 
subjects first judged the Face series, then the Situation series, using a check- 
list of 32 emotions. The results lead to the following conclusions: 


1. There is more agreement on facial expression under the Situation 
condition of judgment than under the Face alone condition, except for a 
few expressions. [This finding confirms both the previous experiment in 
this series and Munn (8, 5).] 

2. The females of all three national-racial groups consistently agree 
more on the facial expression under the Situation condition of judgment. 
This sex difference is generally greater than the national-racial differences. 
(Similar results were previously obtained for Caucasian faces.) 

3. There is some evidence that, on the average, Orientals agree more on 
the judgment of Oriental expression than do Caucasians. (Some evidence 
was obtained in the previous experiment for the opposite tendency with re- 
gard to Caucasian faces.) These tendencies, however, are slight. From a 
practical standpoint, the three national-racial groups do not differ very 
much in their judgment of facial expression. 
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A QUANTITATIVE CASE STUDY IN POLICY SCIENCE*1 


Department of Psychology, Michigan State College2 


Harry A. Grace 


A. THE PROBLEM 


Two purposes have been met by this study. First, we have explored 
methods by which research on formal political bodies might be conducted, 
Second, we have begun to construct a theory of policy behavior. 

Political scientists have long recognized the process nature of government. 
Lowell (17) and Bentley (3) began its study at the turn of the century. 
Research has continued in their tradition (4, 19, 24). Such work is paral- 
leled by that of social psychologists. Lewin was foremost in bringing to the 
laboratory some difficult political problems (16). The public opinion poll- 
sters have contributed much to the methodological sophistication of field 
studies. The content analysts have demonstrated the fruitfulness of this 
technique applied to political data. 

The present study employs social psychological methods and theories to- 
ward the analysis of public records. It demonstrates the applicability of 
traditional social psychology to the activities of a formal political group. 

The decision-making body is the Sixty-fifth General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, meeting in 1947. All of the records are available in official 
publications. 

Previous psychological studies have concentrated upon limited aspects of 
legislative activity. This study is broader. Our desire is to demonstrate 
that the multitude of questions pertinent to small experimental groups may 
be fruitfully asked of a large, formal political body. Criticism of small 
group research has been voiced in two ways. These groups have no history. 
Furthermore, their tasks are self-imposed or experimenter-imposed. By 


studying a formal political body both of these criticisms are met. 


—— 

*Received in the Editorial Office on February 12, 1953. 

1Policy science refers to the study of the decision-making process at any level of 
behavior (15). A recent paper presents data on the Illinois General Assemblies of 
1949 and 1951 (13). eas 

2This study was supported by the University of Illinois’ Research Board, 1950- 
1952. The Department of State of Illinois facilitated the supply of public records. 
Leonard P. Staugas of the Statistical Service Unit, University of Illinois, and Dr. 
Gloria Lauer Grace advised on the IBM design and procedures. Assisting on this 
study were Lois Kahl Anderson, Russell N. Babcock, Thgmas O. Beidelman, Ches- 
ter C. Collins, Donald R. Jeschke, Vera T. Kanareff, Stanley C. Kolinski, Marcia N. 
Metcalf, Thomas B. Porter, Suzanne Schlenker, and Charles F. Schumacher. 
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This paper reports the ecological basis of policy behavior, the relationships 
between the electorate and the legislator, legislative productivity and rôle 
behavior, measures of legislative group cohesion, task effects on the policy 
process, and voting consistency and voting blocs. Current statistical and 
machine computational methods make detailed study of the political world 
possible. We hope to interest social psychologists in studying the world 
outside the laboratory or college classroom and to indicate the value of 
quantitative research in the field of politics. 


B. METHOD 


Each legislative chamber has a journal in which the actions taken upon 
legislation are recorded (11, 12). Other reference materials describe the 
individual legislators and their constituencies (1, 26). When information 
on a legislator was slight, a personal letter was addressed to him inquiring 
about specific items. Over 40 per cent of those written responded. 

All data were entered on IBM cards. The analyses employed IBM 
equipment. Separate cards were punched for each of the four major vari- 
ables: the districts, the legislators, the issues, and the split roll call votes. 
For any particular hypothesis we refer to the corresponding deck of cards. 
The other decks may be explored for supplementary data. The form of the 
data allows for easy comparative and historical study. 


C. REsULTS AND DISCUSSION 
1. The Ecological Basis of Policy Behavior 


The data for each ecological variable were gathered from public records 
and arranged by state senatorial districts. The distribution for each of 86 


8Cook County contains many state senatorial districts. Data are unavailable on 
this important area since only county data are reported. Therefore, Cook County 
(including the city of Chicago) is not included in this ecological analysis. ‘Two re- 
ports were of greatest aid (14, 23). The following variables were tabulated for each 
district: farm acreage number of cattle, corn acreage, cropland per farm, egg pro- 
duction, farm implements and machinery, gross farm income, length of growing 
season, hay and rotation pasture, number of hogs, idle acreage, milk production, oat 
acreage, percentage of forest area, percentage of land area, self-sufficient farms, farm 
size, source of farm income, soybean acreage, value of farm land and buildings, 
value of livestock, wheat acreage; percentage of level land, permeability of subsoils, 
prevailing wind direction, departure of temperature from normal, mean tempera- 
ture; number of daily newspapers, number of radio stations; higher institutions 
of education, vocational agriculture training schools; National Guard units, politics 
of county officers, eminent politicians; farm woods, fishery resources, raw firs, wild 
life conservation; memorials, state and national forests and parks; cancer mor- 
bidity and mortality, infant mortality, maternal deaths, poliomyelitis morbidity and 
mortality, tuberculosis morbidity ard mortality; population of manufacturing cities, 
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variables was determined. Each distribution was dichotomized and a value ` 
of one (1) assigned to those districts which met the criterion and zero (0) 
to those districts which did not meet it. Thus, for each of the 86 variables 
a value of one or zero was obtained for each district. 

A matrix which represented the percentage of variables on which each dis- 
trict occurred with each other district was tabulated. This joint-occurrence 
matrix enabled us to select clusters of districts based upon their ecological 
similarity.* 

Two major clusters appear. Two others are present but are not as clearly 
defined. 

In the northern part of the state, Districts 8, 10, 14, 18, 33, 35, and 41 
form one cluster, Cluster North contains joint-occurrence percentages rang- 
ing between 57 and 84 with an average of 69. Districts 10, 14, and 35 
form a nucleus with an average percentage of 79. 

A second strong cluster is composed of Districts 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 
and 51 in central southern Illinois. Cluster South has a strong nucleus in 
Districts 46, 48, 50, and 51, deep downstate Illinois. They average 75 
per cent consistency. The entire cluster ranges from 57 to 82 per cent with 
an average of 71. 3 

Closely allied with North are Districts 12, 16, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 37, 39, 
43, and 45 from the central northern and central eastern areas. The per- 
centages in Cluster East range from 31 to 79 with an average of 58. 

Finally, Cluster West is associated with South and embraces Districts 
30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 47, and 49 from central western Illinois. West ranges 
from 25 to 66 per cent with an average of 54. 

The average consistencies between North and South, or between East and 
West do not differ significantly. However, both North and South are sig- 
nificantly more internally consistent than East or West. 

These four clusters were also compared on the basis of the attributes of 
their Senators. The following significant differences appeared: members 
in East are older than those in West, have more children than those in 


value of manufactured products; annual coal production, coal mines, clay and 
ceramic products, oil and gas pools, refineries and natural gas plants, construction 
materials; chemical, metallurgical, and processing materials and metals; gains and 
losses of civilian population, total district population, per cent of population having 
attended the state university, percentage of urban population, population per square 
mile; banking assets of cities, per capita sales tax payments, persons engaged in 
wholesale trade, volume of retail sales; groundwater resource areas, minimum 
stream flow, public water supplies. y 

4Wherever statements in the text refer to significance of glifference between groups 
the ¢ test has been used as the measure of significance. Only differences at the .01 
or .05 levels are reported and considered significant. 
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West or South, received the smallest amount of votes in election to the 
assembly of all the clusters, had a greater percentage of votes than either 
South or West, and gained more votes in the election following the assembly 
than did West members. Members from North also received a greater 
number of votes than did those from South. 

Differences among the Representatives also appear. South’s House mem- 
bers have more children than do West's. Fewer members from South had 
previously served in the legislature than had members from North or East. 

For the legislature as a whole, legislators from West have fewer children 
than those from all other clusters. Men from North received more votes 
in their election to the assembly than did any of the others; West followed, 
and South and East were last. South members were absent more often than 
those from West. Legislators from South and East had more formal edu- 
cation than those from North and West. 

In summary, Illinois’ voting districts fall into four clusters ecologically: 
north, south, east, and west. The major difference lies between the north 
and the south. Both the northern and the southern clusters are more inter- 
nally consistent and definitive than those from the east and west. Legis- 
lators from the south and the east tend to receive fewer votes in their elec- 
tion to the assembly, have greater formal schooling, and are more often 
absent than their northern and western colleagues. No other effects of dis- 
trict ecology upon decision-making have been demonstrated from these data. 


2. The Relationships between the Electorate and the Legislator 


a. Mandate prediction and its expression in the legislature (5). A ques- 
tion often raised by political commentators concerns the effect of population 
pressure upon the legislator. Can it be demonstrated that the legislator’s 
actions are a function of the number of people he represents? 

Each district in Illinois elects one Senator every four years and three Rep- 
resentatives every two years. A voter has one vote to cast for the Senator 
of his choice, but he may distribute his House votes in any manner (2, 9). 

The total population of an election district, the district vote in any year 
(e.g., 1946), and the number of votes received by the legislator are essentially 
the same measure. For the Senate, the correlations among the variables range 
from .93 to .99; the House ranges from .89 to .99. The correlations be- 
tween these frequency measures and the percentage of votes received varies 
between —.09 and .08 in the Senate, and —.02 and .12 in the House. There- 
fore, both a frequency measure and a percentage measure are necessary to dis- 
cuss mandate behavior. 4 
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That these two measures actually differ is shown in the statistical analy- 
sis.” Senators receiving a high percentage of votes rather than a high fre- 
quency of votes tend to be Latin European Democrats from Chicago. They 
were not born in Illinois, and are neither Protestant nor Anglo-Saxon in 
background. They are members of special committees on the budget, pen- 
sions, and intergovernmental affairs, but are not appointed to committees on 
procedure or for the investigation of state affairs. They tend to lose the 
elections before and after the one which put them in the assembly studied. 
The picture for the House is opposite to that for the Senate. 


The total population of an election district is an appropriate measure of 
a mandate, especially since the districts in Illinois are so disproportionate in 
population. The nearer a district is to Chicago, the greater its population 
(r .34 Senate; r .40 House). In the Senate men from high population . 
areas are in the first part of their Senate terms, and have less House experi- 
ence (R .49). For the House, small districts near Chicago have high popula- 
tion (R .40). 

Representatives tend to have won the election prior to that for the assem- 
bly being studied, but Senators lost it, Senators tend to be farmers, non- 
veterans of World War I, but veterans of World War II. They do not 
belong to special committees on the budget, pensions, and intergovernmental 
affairs, but are on special committees investigating state affairs. Repre- 
sentatives differ from Senators on all of these measures. 

With regard to the expression of district population in policy behavior, 


5Qualitative data on the legislators have been analyzed by John C. Flanagan’s 
approximation of the bi-serial correlation coefficient (6). Data on each legislator 
include: birthplace, religion, sex, marital status, place of residence, race or na- 
tionality, occupation, public or parochial schooling, veteran status, political party, 
attendance at the University of Illinois, types of special and standing committees to 
which appointed; age, term in legislature, distance of residence from Chicago, 
number of children, amount of education, number of social group affiliations listed 
in the Blue Book; legislative experience in other chamber, prior assembly experi- 
ence; district vote in 1946, number and percentage of votes received in the election 
to the assembly, and similar data for the election following the assembly, percentage 
of votes gained in the latter over the former election; number of standing and 
special committees to which appointed, number of special offices held; times absent 
on roll call votes, times voting in the minority thereon, times voting against the 
party thereon, times voting alone thereon, times answering “present” but not voting 
thereon; number of bills sponsored, number thereof passing own chamber, passing 
both chambers, made into law, vetoed; number of resolutions proposed, passed im- 
mediately, finally passed; percentage of success in rôles, number of rôles played; fre- 
quency of playing the rôles of committee reporter, first, second, and third reader, re- 
caller, tabler, striker, amender, amendment tabler, concurrer, blanket tabler, rules 
suspender, discusser, and miscellaneous rôles. P t 

E ®The symbol “r” refers to Pearson product-moment corfelations; multiple correla- 
tions are designated by the symbol “R.” . 
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some interesting quantitative data appear. Senators from high population 
districts tend to vote with the majority, sponsor a number of bills, have a 
number of bills vetoed, and belong to few standing committees (R .62). 
House members tend to vote in the minority and against the party (R .34). 

The percentage of votes received in election to the assembly yields a mul- 
tiple correlation of .61 for the Senate. Nearness to Chicago, initial half 
of the Senate term, few group affiliations listed, and greater assembly experi- 
ence combine to produce this multiple correlation. ‘These Senators tend to 
lose the election prior to that for the assembly and to win the following elec- 
tion; the opposite holds true for Representatives. ‘The Senators are Chicago 
Democrats, Roman Catholics not Protestants, of Latin European rather 
than Anglo-Saxon origin. Representatives are Protestants, Anglo-Saxon in 
background, and differ from the Senators in all other aspects mentioned. 

The effect of the percentage of votes received upon policy behavior is not 
apparent in the quantitative data. 

b. We may turn the coin around and ask what effect legislative activity 
might be demonstrated to show upon the legislator’s electoral returns after 
he has served in the assembly. The quantitative data remain constant in this 
respect. They may be best predicted from prior quantitative returns. Two 
percentage measures offer data of interest. 

The percentage of votes received in the election following the assembly 
indicates the effect of legislators’ activities upon the public. Certain quan- 
titative variables produce a high multiple correlation for the Senate (R .76). 
Senators high on this criterion tend to have received much the same per- 
centage of votes in the prior election. They are in the first part of their 
Senate terms, were successful in getting their bills passed in the Senate, but 
had a number finally vetoed. They were party regulars who did not buck 
the party on roll call votes. The Representatives are not so well predicted 
(R .48). They received approximately the same percentage of votes as in 
the prior election, live near Chicago, and were not members of many stand- 
ing committees. The chambers are similar with regard to qualitative data. 
Legislators who received a large percentage of votes after their membership 
in the assembly were Democrats from Chicago, non-Protestants, and not 
from southern Illinois. 

The percentage of votes gained in election to the following assembly indi- 
cates how much stature the legislator has gained at the polls. Considera- 
tion of the quantitative data shows that the Senators’ gains may be predicted 
from seven variables (R. .72). ‘These Senators do not tend to hold special 
offices, and do not come from large districts. They voted in the minority on 
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roll call, and often answered present to the roll call without voting. They 
list a number of group affiliations, live near Chicago, and do not have many 
children. A multiple correlation of .74 is obtainable from the House quan- 
titative data. These Representatives tended to vote in the minority on roll 
call. They did not receive a high percentage of votes in their election to 
the assembly, were on few standing committees, held few special offices, and 
listed few group affiliations. Democrats in both chambers gained in the per- 
centage of votes on the election following the assembly. This is the only 
major qualitative similarity between the chambers on this criterion. 

To summarize, the number of votes received by a legislator is a function 
of the population of his district rather than his own popularity. Population, 
however, has little influence on policy behavior. 

The frequency criterion of a mandate is unrelated to the percentage cri- 
terion. Each frequency measure may be taken as equivalent for any other 
one. This equivalence is reflected in both the quantitative and qualitative 
data. Residence in or near Chicago is a major determinant of a mandate in 
either chamber. 

The effect of receiving a mandate is not very strong. There is a tendency 
for mandated legislators to refrain from voting in the minority on roll call. 
In the House they also tend to vote with the party majority. In the Senate 
they are apt to sponsor more bills but also have more bills vetoed. 

Senators and Representatives who receive a large number of votes appear 
to come from different populations; i.e., their attributes, especially their 
qualitative characteristics tend to be very different. This incongruity may 
be a function of the assembly studied or it may reflect a differential selection 
factor. There is some evidence of a check and balance formula in these 
differences (10). 

The percentage of votes received may be the result of two organizational 
factors. The first is the “president’s coat tail,” the tendency for the party 
members to be swept into office as a function of the 1948 presidential election. 
The second indicates the operation of a political machine. These policy 
makers are Democrats of Roman Catholic denomination and schooling. 
They are distinguished by their infrequent voting against the party. 

The percentage of votes gained over the last election is a further example 
of party politics. The greater a legislator’s percentage of votes was in 
election to the assembly, the greater it became after the assembly. This, too, 
reflects the 1948 national election. These policy makers are Democrats from 
metropolitan areas. More Roman Catholics appear for the House than for 
the Senate, but more Chicagoans appear for,the Senate than for the House. 
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3. Legislative Productivity and Role Behavior! 


The data offer three measures of the legislator’s productivity: the number 
_ of bills he sponsors, the number of resolutions he proposes, and the number 
of special committees on which he serves. 

The number of bills sponsored, the number passing the original chamber, 
passing both chambers, and made into law are very highly intercorrelated 
(r’s .86 to .99 Senate; .92 to .99 House). In the Senate the number of 
bills vetoed is not well related to other measures, but in the House the cor- 
relations are high (r’s .81 to .90). 

Since the number of bills sponsored correlates so highly with their later 
disposition we shall use this criterion as a measure of bill productivity. When 
the amount of education of the Senator, his frequency of membership on 
special committees, and the number of votes he received in election to the 
assembly are considered, a multiple correlation of .51 is obtained for the 
criterion. For the House, the number of special committees and the fre- 
quency of abstentions on roll call yield a multiple correlation of .38. 


The bill-productive Senator was born in Illinois. He is Protestant rather 
than Roman Catholic (the more so as bill passage becomes more difficult). 
He is married. He is neither of Scandinavian nor Slavic descent. He is a 
lawyer, has attended the University of Illinois, and is a member of special 
committees investigating state affairs. Urban birth and residence are asso- 
ciated with the number of bills vetoed. Farmers from southern Illinois are 
definitely not among those whose bills are vetoed. 

In the House there is a clear increase in Protestant affiliation as the diffi- 
culty of bill passage increases. ‘The opposite holds for Roman Catholics. 
The bill-producers are neither Latin European nor Slavic in origin. As bill 
passage becomes more difficult, the number of farmers increases. Lawyers 
remain consistently related to the criterion and skilled laborers inversely 
related to it. Public school training and attendance at the University of 
Illinois are more prominent as bill passage waxes more difficult. There is a 
constant inverse relationship between Democratic Party affiliation and bill 
productivity. Representatives from southern and eastern Illinois become 
more numerous and Chicagoans far less numerous as bill passage becomes 
harder. 

The number of resolutions proposed, the number finally passed, and the 
number passed ‘immediately are highly intercorrelated in both chambers 


7Presented to the American Psychological Association, 1951, under the title, “A 
Psycho-political Study of Variables Affecting the Productivity of Legislators.” 
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(r’s .93 to .97 Senate; .93 to .99 House). Therefore, we shall select the 
number of resolutions proposed as the criterion to be predicted. The quan- + 
titative data for the House are inconclusive, but a multiple correlation of 
-69 is obtained for the Senate. Variables contributing to this multiple cor- 
relation are the number of special -offices held by the Senator, his member- 
ship on special committees, his amount of education, and the nearness of his 
district to Chicago. Senators who produce resolutions are born in urban 
areas, are not Protestants, are often unmarried, and do not tend to be 
farmers. They are Latin European in origin, come from Chicago rather 
than southern Illinois, and belong to committees investigating municipal 
and private affairs. They are neither of Slavic descent nor are they skilled 
laborers. World War II veterans from central Illinois and members: of 
special procedural committees are among those who produce a large number 
of resolutions. 

For the Senate we might summarize our findings by saying that the bill 
producers are from rural, central, and southern Illinois. They are Protes- 
tants. The resolvers are from urban districts, primarily Chicago, and are 
Roman Catholics. The data for the House indicate a more general pat- 
tern of productivity than for the Senate. For both chambers, the more legis- 
lation a man proposes, the greater is the probability of his being successful 
in having his legislation passed. The more attempted, the more accepted, 
and as far as the House is concerned, the more vetoed. Some qualitative meas- 
ures are related to productivity in legislation, e.g., religious affiliation, na- 
tionality, occupation, birthplace and residence, etc. 

The number of special committees is a third criterion of productivity. 
For this criterion a multiple correlation of .52 is obtained for the Senate. 
The House data are inconclusive. Small district population, a great num- 
ber of children, and little formal education characterize Senators who be- 


: long to many special committees. Qualitative measures suggest these men 


are similar to those who sponsor many bills. 

Closely allied with productivity are the rôles which the legislator plays 
in the policy process.8 The data on resolution proposition suggest that rôles 
are a function of formal status in the group. j 

Reporters, those whose rôle it is to speak for the committees, come from 
districts near Chicago. They are on a number of standing committees 


„The study of rôle behavior refers only to Senators’ behavior on Senate bills. A 
rôle is defined as the personification of a function in the policy process, e.g., report- 
ing defines a reporter, amending an amender, et¢. 
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but few special committees. They are uncommonly® absent on roll call and 
frequently vote against the party (8). 

First readership is the role equivalent to bill sponsorship. ‘The correla- 
tion between first and second readership is .79. Second readers receive a 
high number of votes in their election to the assembly, are frequently absent, 
have a common frequency of voting against the party, and are commonly 
in the minority. The frequency of third readership correlates with second 
readership .94 and with sponsorship .76. The data are similar to those on 
second readership. ‘These relationships show a strong tendency for Senators 
to follow their bills through the policy process. 

Rôle flexibility may be measured by the number of rôles played by the 
Senator in the policy process. This criterion is inversely related to his suc- 
cess in his rôles (r —.41). However, rôle flexibility is directly related to 
the number of special committees (r .30), the number of special offices 
(r .30), and the number of resolutions proposed (r .40). ‘These measures 
do not yield a fruitful multiple correlation because they are so highly inter- 
related. They suggest that rôle flexibility in the legislature is a function 
of the formal status of the individual. The more special jobs he has, the 
more rôles he plays. The inverse relationship between rôle flexibility and 
role success suggests the adage “jack of all trades, master of none.” Very 
often workers in group dynamics consider rôle flexibility and rôle success 
synonymous and strive to increase rôle flexibility. In view of these data it 
is questionable as to whether such a development would aid the functioning 
of an actual policy body. The Senators’ behavior shows responsibility to 
both the issues and the group structure. Whether this would be adversely 
affected by an attempt to increase rôle flexibility is a problem for action 
research. 

4. Measures of Legislative Group Cohesion 


The study of cohesion in small groups is of particular interest to social 
psychologists.1° Among political scientists the study of party regularity is a 
parallel. These approaches have been integrated in our study. The cri- 
teria of cohesion are based upon tabulations of individual behavior on 
each of the roll call votes during the entire assembly session. 

The frequency of absences on roll call is our first criterion. When we 


Another method for quantifying qualitative data was employed. A quality was 
ranked in order of its commonness of occurrence. This rank was then treated as a 
score for that quality. Therefore, we may say that a quality appeared more or less 
often. 

10Presented to the Midwestern Psychological Association, 1952, under the title, 
“Group Cohesion as an Index to the Nature of Authority.” 
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combine the best quantitative variables in a multiple correlation (R .45) 
we find that older men, not on special committees, but with greater education 
tend to be absent more often. The Senators high on this criterion were not 
born in Illinois, are not Democrats, and are not of Slavic descent. ‘They 
are World War II veterans from eastern Illinois. They are not on com- 
mittees on the budget, pensions, and intergovernmental affairs. Data for 
the House are inconclusive. 4 

The frequency of abstaining on roll call, answering “present” but not 
voting, provides a multiple correlation of .43 when used as a criterion. These 
Senators tend to be on a number of special committees, have had previous 
assembly experience, received a high percentage of votes in their election to 
the assembly, live near Chicago, and do not hold special offices. F ‘urthermore, 
they tend to be married non-veterans or World War II veterans. They re- 
ceive appointments to special honorary committees and are among the win- ' 
ners in the next election. They are neither Roman Catholic nor of Slavic 
or Latin European descent. They are rarely members of special committees 
on the budget, pensions, and intergovernmental affairs. They do not come 
frdm western Illinois. 

The quantitative House data are not fruitful in predicting this criterion. 
Only three qualitative relationships appear. Representatives who abstain 
are not born in Illinois, nor are they winners in the next election. They 
tend to come from south central Illinois. 

The frequency of voting in the minority may be predicted from quantita- 
tive data with a multiple correlation of .61.41 Variables related to it in the 
Senate are small district population, a great number of bills vetoed, and few 
bills made into law. Senators related to this criterion tend to have been 
born in urban centers of Latin European or Slavic parentage. ‘They are 
definitely Democrats. They are World War II veterans from Chicago 
and southwest Illinois. They are neither Protestant nor Anglo-Saxon. They 
hold membership on special committees on the budget, pensions, and inter- 
governmental affairs. 

For this criterion the multiple correlation for the House is .51. Repre- 
sentatives voting in the minority tend to come from large area districts. 
They tend to receive both a small percentage and a low total number of votes 
in their election to the assembly. They are not often appointed to special 
offices. They are Democrats from the central southern and western areas 
of the state. They were neither born in nor do they live in urban centers. 


By cen R 
“Voting in the minority is defined as voting in opposition to more than half of 
the chamber members voting on a roll call yote.* 
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They are unmarried. They are members of special committees investigating 
state as well as private and municipal matters. 

The frequency of voting against the party when correlated with certain 
quantitative variables yields a multiple correlation of .59 for ‘the Senate.?? 
These variables are large district area, many special offices, more education, + 
and last half of the Senate term. Qualitatively, these Senators are not of 
urban birth or residence. They are not Roman Catholic, nor are they of 
Slavic or Latin European descent. They are non-veterans of World War II. 
They are not from Chicago or its environs. They are farmers from north- 
central and western Illinois. They are Protestant Republicans who tend 
to run in the following election. 

Representatives’ behavior may also be predicted from quantitative variables 
for this criterion (R .49). Greater district area and population produce 
this multiple correlation. Members of the House who buck the party tend 
to be Protestant farmers who have had all their education in public schools. 
‘They are World War II veterans from central eastern and western or 
southern Illinois. They were neither born in nor do they live in urban 
areas. They are not Democrats. They hold membership on special com- 
mittees investigating private and municipal matters. 

The frequency of voting alone may not be predicted from quantitative 
data in either chamber. Senators high on this criterion tend to be Latin 
European veterans. They are from northwest and southeast Illinois. They 
are not Roman Catholics and are not of Slavic origin. They are appointed 
to special committees on state affairs. 

Representatives voting alone tend to be Latin European in origin. They 
are veterans of World War I but not World War II. They are not mem- 
bers of committees investigating state affairs. 

With regard to the Senate we find that the five criteria are not highly in- 
tercorrelated. The only two which are well related (r .77) are the number 

- of votes against the party and voting alone. As one might expect, voting 
alone and voting in the minority are somewhat related (r .45). Approxi- 
mately the same pattern holds for the House. However, voting against the 
party and voting in the minority are more closely allied (r .54). Voting 
alone and against the party are not well related (r .17). 

The following paragraphs summarize this study of cohesion in the legis- 
lature. 


12Voting against the party is defined as voting in opposition to more than half - 
of the party members voting on æ roll call vote. 
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Absence as a criterion of group cohesion suggests that absentees are some- 
what disdainful of the policy process, They express this by remaining aloof 
from the scene of action. Those frequently absent have higher education, 
come from suburban or rural areas, and border. on professional occupations. 

The abstainers, those present but not voting, suggest men concerned with 
committee matters and with the coming election. ‘There is evidence from 
their backgrounds that these men are anxious over their future legislative 
status. 

Minority voting is a Democratic monopoly. The clues strongly suggest 
that this is a state-wide phenomenon and not just Chicago machine behavior. 
These legislators tend to be Roman Catholic rather than Protestant. 

Voting against the party stands in sharp contrast to the preceding criterion. 
This is a highly Republican, majority party, phenomenon. ‘These policy 
makers come from large districts, definitely rural in accent, and list farm- 
ing as their occupation. ‘They tend to be Protestants and are not of Slavic 
descent. These legislators resemble the inner-directed or morality type de- 
scribed by Riesman (20, 21). 

The frequency of voting alone indicates a strong tendency toward Latin 
European background. 

Size of the in-group, minority status, ethnic affiliation, and size of the total 
voting group (legislative chamber) affect cohesion. 


5. Task Effects on the Policy Process 


A number of measures were taken of the process of legislation.1? They 
were intercorrelated and specific topics selected for consideration (7). 

The total amount of time consumed in deciding about a bill is inversely 
related to the time at which the bill was introduced (r —.82). The earlier 
a bill is proposed, the longer it takes to decide upon it. The size of the 
correlation coefficient for the total amount of time with the amount of time 
in the Senate is .75, with the amount of time in House .50, and with the 
amount of time taken by the governor .29. The original chamber is the 


18Presented to the Midwestern Psychological Association, 1952, under the title, 
“Differential Effects of Affiliations, Rôles, and Tasks upon Policy Determination.” 
Data were collected on all 675 Senate bills and include: chronological order of spon- 
sorship, number of sponsors and their identification; number of days for complete 
action in each chamber, by the governor, and total days for final action; actions on 
legislation prior to first reading in the Senate, actions after first reading, actions 
thereon in the House, governor’s actions; committees referred to in each chamber, 
» bill loads of the committees; length of legislation in lines content of the legislation, 
and special function of the legislation (emergency, by request, etc.).. 
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major factor in determining the amount of time final action on a bill will 
take. A paradox appears here. The lag in decision time suggests little 
responsibility toward the issues. However, the importance of the chamber 
of proposition indicates that members do not pass bills irresponsibly to the 
next chamber. 

The ease of passage may also be scaled.14 The ease of passage by the 
governor is related to the ease in the Senate from the introduction of the 
bill to its first reading .18, from the first reading to final Senate action .54, 
and to the ease in the House .80. Therefore, the ease of passage in the sec- 
ond chamber is the best index of the ease of final passage by the governor. 


For bills that successfully pass the Senate sponsors frequently play the 
rôle of first reader. These Senators tend to hold special offices, are older, and 
have less formal education. The bills themselves are introduced earlier, 
spend more time in the House, and have fewer lines than do unsuccessful 
bills. 

Bills which require least time for complete action are introduced late 
in the session, are sponsored by men who list many group affiliations, 
hold fewest special offices, and vote least frequently against the party. Bill 
length is inversely related to the age of the sponsor, and directly to his greater 
education, his infrequent sponsorship of bills, and his unsuccessful attempts 
to have bills passed in the Senate. The longer the bill, the more time it 
consumes in the House. 

Another way of approaching the legislative process is to ask what effects 
different types of bills have upon the process. Six fields of discourse were 
chosen and the bills pertaining to each field compared. Agriculture, educa- 
tion, business, control, traffic, and labor bills were selected for special study.?® 

Agriculture bills have fewer sponsors than business, education, and traffic 
bills. They spend a longer time in the legislature than do all other bills 
except those on education. They are shorter than business, labor, and the 
control bills. Only education bills rival those on agriculture as far as suc- 
cessfulness in becoming law is concerned. 


Education bills are proposed earlier than business bills, They have more 
sponsors than agriculture, business, and the control bills, but fewer than 


14The actual stages which bills followed in their passage through the legislature 
were determined. These stages were ranked in order of their ease of passage, from 
easiest to most difficult. The ranks were then used as scores. 

15All of the bills in each category were used. There were 39 agriculture, 58 
education, 85 business, 30 tontrol, 60 traffic, and 29 labor bills. Control bills were 
selected at random from the entire sample of 675 bills. 
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traffic bills. Education bills wait longer for the governor’s signature than do 
agriculture bills. Education bills are shorter than business or labor bills. 

Business bills are submitted later than the education or the control bills. 
They have more sponsors than agriculture but fewer than education or traffic 
bills. They are longer than agriculture or education bills but shorter than 
labor bills. 

The control bills are proposed earlier than business bills, and have fewer 
sponsors than education or traffic bills. They are longer than agriculture 
but shorter than labor bills. 

Traffic legislation ‘has more sponsors than all other types but labor. It 
is less apt to be passed than education. 

Labor bills spend more time in the Senate than do agriculture. They are 
less successful in passage than all forms of legislation but traffic. 

No significant differences are found among the ethnic characteristics of 
the sponsors of these different tasks. That is, they all appear to come from 
the same population. 

Labor bill sponsors show less conformity to the Senate patterns as a whole, 
but display consistent behavior and strong identification with their own 
group. They vote least frequently against the party, offer more amendments 
than any other group, write longer bills, hold fewest special offices, and most 
often vote in the minority. They are younger, have more education, and 
list the greatest number of group affiliations. 

At the other extreme is the agriculture group. They set the pace in the 
Senate. They are older than the other groups and have less education. 
Their members secure special committee positions, hold many special offices, 
and serve as first readers more often than any other group. Thus they are 
able to practice the controls described by Simon as “coérdinating behav- 
ior” (22). 

Agriculture and education bills, the most successful legislation, tend to 
be newer tasks and not amendments to existing laws. They are shorter in 
length, and pass through the policy machinery with greater ease. They are 
more frequently referred to their appropriate standing committees in the 
House than are the less successful traffic and labor bills. 

The data indicate that the different kinds of legislation have different 
effects upon the pattern of decision-making. However, while the effects of 
the tasks and the rôles of the sponsors show significant differences, the affilia- 
tions of the sponsors do not differ significantly. Thus, holding the back- 
grounds of the legislators constant, it is the task jtself which affects the 
Policy process, z 
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The tasks have differential effects upon the policy process. The content 
of the task, its novelty, and brevity combine to affect its success in a positive 
manner. : 
6. Voting Consistency and Voting Blocs' 


The consistency of a legislator’s behavior is an important question. ‘The 
joint-occurrence matrix offers a statistic which may be used to study con- 
sistency.1*7 We may ask how similar a legislator’s associations are in differ- 
ent time intervals or on different groups of issues. For instance a matrix of 
all the odd-numbered roll call votes may be compared with a matrix of all 
the even-numbered ones and a correlation obtained which reflects voting con- 
sistency. Or we may take all of the votes in the first half of a session and 
compare that matrix with one from the last half of the session. Both of 
these computations were made for each individual Senator and for the Senate 
as a body. 

The odd-even correlation coefficients'® for the individual Senators range 
from .47 to .94, the average is .76, and the median .78. The split-half cor- 
relations range from .20 to .87, the average is .49, and the median .53. 
For the Senate as a whole the odd-even correlation is .81 and the split-half is 


16Presented to the American Psychological Association, 1952, under the title, “The 
Latent Structure of Political Decisions: An Operational Taxonomy of Rôles.” 

17Each Senator was assigned a column on an IBM card. Each possible method 
of voting was assigned a separate IBM card. Each split roll call vote (a vote on 
which at least one member voted against the rest) was recorded. A maximum of 
four IBM cards was used for each roll call vote: one for the affirmative, one for 
the negative, one for the absent, and one for the abstaining votes. The cards for 
each roll call were mark-sensed according to the legislators’ votes. Every man who 
voted affirmatively had a one (1) mark-sensed in his column, all others remained 
blank, Each man voting negatively received a one (1) mark-sensed in his column on 
the negative card, etc. The cards were then punched by machine according to 
their markings. Each set of cards for a particular roll call vote was checked by 
machine for correctness. The cards were arranged so that District 1’s Senator is 
always in Column 1, District 2’s in Column 2, etc. Historical studies are thus facili- 
tated. The joint-occurrence matrix is determined by tabulating the number of times 
each man votes (i.e., has a one (1) in his column) with each other man. 

18The joint-occurrence matrix lists in each column and corresponding row the 
number of times each man has voted with every other man. Thus, each value in 
the column is a measure of a man’s association with his colleagues. How consistent 
are these associations? This may be determined by the product-moment correlation 
between the man’s associations at one time and his associations at another, since 
the data for each district are permanently assigned to a specific column, Senators 
may be compared with themselves, with each other, or with their predecessors or 
successors at different time intervals or on different types of issues. Taking the 
matrix as a whole, the associations of the entire Senate at one time may be com- 
pared with the associations as they occur at another time. Each value above the 
diagonal of the matrix for 1947 may be correlated with the corresponding value for 
1949. The resulting correlation coefficient will indicate the stability of the entire 
Senate over the selected" time period. Controls for issues may be instituted in a 
similar manner so that both time- and issue differences may be studied. 
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49, These data indicate a high degree of predictability from vote to vote 
(halo effect), but a poor degree of predictability from one part of the session 
to the next. 

The question arises as to how reliable the Senators’ associations are from 
one assembly to the next. The 1948 election intervened, half of the Senate 
seats were contested, and a new governor was elected whose party affiliation 
differed from his predecessor. The individual Senators’ correlations range 
from .52 to .77, the average is .45, and the median .57. The total Senate 
consistency coefficient is .44. Thus, voting patterns change from one session 
to the next, but there is still a substantial similarity in them. Those dis- 
tricts which sent a new Senator to replace one who had served in 1947 had 
an average consistency of —.22, with a range from —.52 to .51, and a 
median at —.37, Therefore, for the most part a change in personnel did 
effect changes in voting associations. Only one member’s votes correlated 
positively with those of his predecessor. 

To our knowledge, these data on the voting consistency of policy makers 
are the only ones ever published. A whole realm of research and theoretical 
possibilities is opened by these data. We shall use these correlations in the 
discussion of the voting blocs which may also be selected from the joint- 
occurrence matrix. 

Three major and two minor blocs may be isolated. They are listed below 
with their respective districts. Only the three major blocs enter into further 
discussions, peripheral districts are also excluded. 

The Democratic bloc: Districts 2, 9, 15, 17, 21, 27, 29; and peripheral 
Districts 1, 3, 19, 30, 40. (Primarily the “loop” and its environs in Chicago.) 

The Republican urban bloc: Districts 6, 7, 11, 13, 18, 23, 25, 47, 49; 
and the peripheral Districts 5, 28, 36, 41. 

The major Republican rural bloc: Districts 24, 26, 32, 34, 35, 39, 45, 50; 
and the peripheral Districts 5, 28, 36, 41. 

The minor Republican rural bloc: Districts 10, 20, 33, 38, 44, 51; and 
the peripheral Districts 14, 16, 37, 46. s 

The independent Republicans: Districts 8, 31, 43.19 

For the Democratic bloc the intrabloc average of joint-occurrences is sig- 
nificantly higher than the interbloc average with either of the other two 


19The Senator from District 43 was outstanding. He was in his first term in 
the legislature yet he dissented most frequently with his party and with the cham- 
er majority. In the following legislature session he was elected President pro 
tempore of the Senate, the highest office, and continued his dissent. He was re- 
elected to the Senate and was the leading pre-primary Choice of the Republican 
Party to oppose Governor Stevenson for the Governorship of Illinois. Tragically, 
he passed way before the primary election. Dissention may bring respect. 
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major blocs. The same phenomenon holds true for the Republican urban 
bloc. However, the Republican rural bloc differs significantly internally 
from its relations with the Democratic bloc, it does not differ significantly 
in its relationship to the Republican urban bloc. This indicates the degree 
of unity between the two Republican blocs. 

The intrabloc cohesion for the Democratic and Republican urban blocs 
does not differ significantly, but each is significantly greater than the inter- 
nal cohesion of the Republican rural bloc. Cohesion appears to be a metro- 
politan phenomenon regardless of party. 

We may now employ the consistency coefficients in the comparison of blocs. 

The Democratic bloc is significantly more consistent on odd-even votes 
than either Republican bloc. The Republican blocs do not differ significantly. 
The range of coefficients for the Democratic bloc is from .90 to .94, with 
an average and median of .92. The Republican urban bloc ranges from .64 
to .86, with an average and median of .73. The Republican rural bloc has 
an average of .75, a range from .67 to .87, and a median of .74. 

The same pattern holds for the split-half consistency coefficients. The 
Democratic bloc average is .73, ranging from .51 to .87, with a median of 
-78. The Republican urban bloc ranges from .32 to .63, with an average of 
.45, and a median of .40. The Republican rural bloc averages .43 with a 
range from .17 to .66, and a median of .52. 

Over the two sessions, 1947 and 1949, some differences appear in align- 
ment. The Democratic and Republican urban blocs do not differ signifi- 
cantly in consistency, but differences do approach significance. However, 
both differ significantly from the Republican rural bloc. The Democratic 
bloc average is .72, the range is from .70 to .76, and the median is .70. ‘The 
Republican urban average is .60, the median is .65, and the range from 
:06 to .77. The Republican rural average is .28, the range is from —.41 
to .60, and the median is .42. 

These results indicate the steady operation of party politics, the influ- 
ence of an urban factor on legislative voting, and the combination of party- 
metropolitanism as a major factor in the cohesion and consistency of legisla- 
tors’ behavior (18, 25). 

A final indication of the fruitfulness of this analytical method is the selec- 
tion of issues which elicited bloc voting in the Senate. Most important is 
the fact that there are few critical issues, i.e., issues which actually discrim- 
inate blocs. Over 1,200 roll call votes were cast. Only 20 per cent of 
these elicited any oppesition. Twenty of these roll call votes separate at 
least one voting bloc from another, one out of every 60 roll calls, or one out of 
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every 12 split roll call votes. As far as bills are concerned, only 20 of the 675 
proposed in the Senate (three per cent) elicit bloc voting. The blocs de- 
termined in the Senate do not carry over a priori to the House as far as the 
bills critical to the Senate are concerned. House bills do not raise critical 
votes in the Senate. 

Of the 675 Senate bills proposed 38 per cent became law. Of the Senate 
bills on which a critical vote arose, only 12 per cent became law. The 
chances are eight to one greater against a bill’s becoming law if it should 
elicit a vote which discriminates the legislative blocs. It is better to have a 
bill ironed out in caucus or in committee than to have it elicit a critical 
vote. Critical votes, therefore, are a measure of the lack of success of the 
policy process. The committee system is effective to the degree that it 
abrogates the need for a critical vote. 

There is no difference in the number of men who propose an issue which 
elicits a critical vote, in their place of origin, or in the bloc from which they 
come. If the issues are scaled according to the discriminability of the blocs, 
some tendencies appear. The Republican urban bloc members tend to pro- 
pose the most critical issues, the Democratic bloc the least critical, and the 
Republican rural bloc the moderately critical. 

The issues themselves are of interest. The most critical concerns election 
procedures for the Chicago judiciary. The governor filed this bill and it 
passed. The next most critical issues were a series of four bills changing 
the method of appointment and the jurisdiction of State Library personnel. 
Following these was another patronage issue concerning personnel and poli- 
cies of the Chicago Sanitary District. The fourth group of issues is motley. 
One was a resolution proposing to limit the tenure of the President of the 
United States to two terms. Others in this group detailed amendments to 
the method of electing judges in Chicago, admittance to the State Farm 
and the working off of fines, changes in the directorship of the Commissioner 
of Unemployment Compensation, authorization for nursery schools, and the 
election of a head for the School Board Pension Fund. In the fifth cate- 
gory of critical issues were a proposed revision of public assistance laws (with 
quite a discussion on immigrants’ status and the liberality of aid), and a pro- 
Posal requiring standard time to be enforced throughout the state. Three 
issues were among those which were next to last in order of discrimina- 
bility of blocs. All three concerned differences in amounts and methods of 
disbursing financial aid to schools. The least critical issues were a provision 
for a committee to investigate state mental institutions and a proposal for 
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occupational tax money to be distributed to municipalities according to their 
population. 

Thus, the issues which drew roll call votes which distinguished the blocs 
from one another were primarily concerned with patronage, elections, and 
education. Many were internecine struggles in the family of urban 
Senators. They did not differentiate among House members, nor were House 
bills critical in the Senate. Receiving a critical vote upon one’s legislation is 
tantamount to having it rejected. The committee procedure greatly reduces 
this probability of formal rejection. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A number of aspects of policy behavior have been investigated. These 
have been derived from social psychological and political scientific studies. 
The fruitfulness of applying quantitative methods to the study of a formal 
political body has been demonstrated. The areas analyzed were the ecologi- 
cal basis of policy behavior, the relationships between the electorate and 
the legislator, legislative productivity and rôle behavior, measures of legis- 
lative group cohesion, task effects on the policy process, and voting con- 
sistency and voting blocs. The results of this application of empirical methods 
to.an actual political group indicate that some experimentally derived hypoth- 
eses have been corroborated while others have not. Furthermore, some of 
the assumed relations between policy variables do not bear up under quan- 
titative analysis. ; 

A word of caution may be offered about the use of criteria in studying 
policy formation. The results on electorate voting behavior demonstrate 
that each measure of the frequency of votes is equivalent to every other fre- 
quency measure of population. Similarly, each measure of bill productivity 
is equivalent to every other measure of this phenomenon. However, fre- 
quency measures of electorate voting differ from percentage measures; meas- 
ures of bill sponsorship differ from measures of resolution proposition. ‘The 
measures of group cohesion support the need for a multiple-criteria approach 
to problems. Each measure of cohesion tends to suggest a different sample 
of legislators. Thus, the crucial question to be asked is: To what extent do 
these criteria independently satisfy the problem to be studied? 

Another general result of this study is the development of methods by 
which quantitative research in policy science may proceed. The matrix of 
joint-occurrences presents data in such a form that a variety of statistics 
serving numerous purposes may be applied to it. As further research on 
matrix algebra and factor analysis is developed, data in this form become 
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of increasing value. When the policy process under investigation takes place 
in a large group or when a great number of variables are used for research, 
IBM procedures are indispensible for the preparation of these matrices. 

The associations determined by the tabulation of joint-occurrences may 
be used as criteria for the validation of voting-prediction procedures. For 
instance, content analysis of political debates might be validated against the 
actual voting associations of the debators. The results of this case study 
indicate the need for systematic program research in policy science. A 
variety of methods must be employed and an exhaustive sample of policy 
bodies must be analyzed in order to produce a substantial, coherent theory. 
The rudiments of such a’ theory are present in this case study. It is out- 
lined briefly in the following paragraphs. 

The policy process is that of establishing authority. This process depends 
upon the individual, the group, the task, and the community. Translated 
into legislative terms, the legislator, his group affiliation (party, district, or 
committee), the issue (bill or resolution), and the state or nation in a given 
year. Different types of authority place emphasis upon different elements of 
the process. If authority is of the democratic type, we shall find policy 
behavior reflecting both independence and responsibility. Rather than per- 
sonal whim, group pressure, or dependence upon the task, the legislator will 
portray community-building behavior. Policy behavior will be directed to- 
ward enhancing the entire community—Illinois, 1947—rather than em- 
phasizing personal, group, or task bias. 

Viewing the case study reported here in this light, we arrive at the fol- 
lowing conclusions. 

Legislators tend to vote in a very consistent manner from one issue to the 
next, and in a less consistent manner from one time period to the next. Leg- 
islators depend upon the groups to which they belong for support. 

Groups represented in the legislature differ in substance and in status 
rather than in method of operation. Group methods take precedence over 
differences in issues as well as differences in time. Methodological differences 
between groups are more directly related to urban-rural factors than to ethnic 
or political affiliations. 

Most proposed legislation receives standard treatment in the policy process. 
If an issue is of special importance, then the behavior of the sponsor of that 
issue becomes important in its success. If the issue is of rare importance, 
affecting the alignment of political power, then it is apt to arouse group 
interest, with the result that it is least apt to become law. 

The state, the community, is relatively constant. The unanimity of agree- 
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ment on most issues reflects the constancy of the state, although few of these 
issues are of state-wide importance. In fact, few legislators, few groups, and 
few issues represent the state at all. For the state to grow, to have vitality 
and meaning, legislators, groups, and issues must function as part of this 
greater community. At present this “emergence” is haphazard. Its develop- 
ment is not readily discernible. It is an accidental by-product rather than 
a goal of the policy process. The establishment and maintenance of demo- 
cratic authority requires that the goal of the policy process be the constant 
improvement of the entire community. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF LEVELS OF ASPIRATION* 


Department of Psychology, University of Southern California 


Joux R. Hits! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The evaluation or measurement of a person’s ambition or level of aspira- 
tion is a complex psychological problem which has long troubled psycholo- 
ı gists. A solution to this problem would be very helpful to the clinician and 
to the vocational guidance counselor, but the measurement techniques cur- 
rently employed do not seem to meet their needs. Actually, it appears that 
measures of aspiration level are rarely, if ever, used in the counseling situa- 
tion even though the importance of motivational factors in behavior is widely 
recognized. If we examine the currently used measures of aspiration level, 
perhaps some of the reasons for the lack of popularity of these measures will 
become evident. 


1. The Measurement Problem 


Level of aspiration is customarily measured by means of a miniature-situa- 
tion test. For example, a person may be given a set of darts or marbles to 
shoot at a target. He is asked to estimate his score and then is allowed to 
perform the task. After being informed of his score, he is asked to estimate 
his next performance. The difference between his past performance and his 
estimate of his next performance is called his goal-discrepancy score and is 
considered to be a measure of his level of aspiration. 

While this technique may be suitable as an experimental method for study- 
ing the construct called level of aspiration, it contains many flaws when it is 
considered as a measure of level of aspiration in the counseling or selection 
situation. Since it usually requires individual supervision and careful timing 
or control of the apparatus, it is often impractical. From the point of view 
of measurement theory, it is a complex mixture of normative (inter-indi- 
vidual) and ipsative (intra-individual) measurement, and since these types 
of measurement are not, as a rule, interchangeable, the former being based 
on a group standard, the latter on a standard within the individual, the 
ee 


*Received in the Editorial Office on February 14, 1953. fe 

1This article is based in part on a thesis done at the Upiversity of Southern Cali- 
fornia under the direction and guidance of Dr. J. P. Guilford, to whom the author 
wishes to express sincere appreciation. o 
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goal-discrepancy measure is difficult to interpret accurately, or to develop 
into a more meaningful measure. 

Further, the use of the goal-discrepancy measure assumes that a single 
score is adequate for measuring level of aspiration. Finally, it is difficult to 
satisfy the following three vital assumptions which must be met to allow the 
use of goal-discrepancy scores as normative measures: 

(a). All of the subjects whose scores are being compared must have the 
same upper limit of the ability being used in the test. If this is not the case 
the person with a lower limit of ability but the same goal-discrepancy score 
will be expressing a higher level of aspiration than the person with a higher 
ability limit. 

(6). All of the subjects must start with an equal amount of experience 
and be tested at the same point on the learning curve for this ability. Other- 
wise, assuming the typical positive growth curve with negative acceleration, 
the person at a higher level on the curve, but with the same goal-discrepancy 
score, has greater aspiration than the person on a steeper portion of the 
curve, 

(c). Finally, every subject to be thus compared must have the same rate 
of learning as the other subjects with whom he is being compared. If this 
is not the case, the slow learner with a goal-discrepancy score equal to that 
of the fast learner has a higher aspiration level than the fast learner. These 
assumptions are customarily ignored by people who interpret goal-discrepancy 
scores as normative measures of level of aspiration. 


2. The Logical Problem 


The definition upon which the goal-discrepancy measure is based may 
be called into question. For goal discrepancy type measurement, level of 
aspiration is customarily defined as the difference between a person’s per- 
formance in a task and his estimate of future performance in that task. It 
seems to the writer that a more natural definition would be that the level 
of aspiration is the difference between the expected performance of an indi- 
vidual and the typical performance expectation of members of his cultural 
group. This definition, which seems to be nearer to the concept of level of 
aspiration held by the layman, makes normative measurement much more 
readily achievable. 

A person’s level of aspiration is an aspect of his personality make-up. The 
most extensive use of measures of personality traits probably occurs in the 


Weta s A o S . 
?The writer is indebted to Dr. J. P. Guilford for this analysis of the assumptions 
of goal-discrepancy scores used as normative measurements. 
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practice of the clinical psychologist or the vocational guidance counselor. 
Nearly always there is a question concerning the social, economic, and other 
goals that the counselee expects to attain in life. The counselor turns in his 
attempt to evaluate these goals to the available measure of level of aspiration, 
the goal-discrepancy score, whereupon two questions arise. First, is it mean- 
ingful to say that, because a person has a high positive goal-discrepancy score 
on a dart-throwing or marble-shooting task, his economic and social aspira- 
tions are also high? Second, can one number express the level of aspiration 
in both social and economic, or in academic and athletic, or any other group 
or combination of areas? Might not a person have high ambition in one 
field and low ambition in another? Can one number, at the same time, indi- 
cate both of these levels? The usual result of this debate is that the coun- 
selor tries to get a subjective evaluation of these ambitions from interviews 
with the client and gleanings from interest inventories rather than from ob- 
jective level-of-aspiration measures. 


B. THE PROCEDURE ° 
1. The Measures 


In an effort to find an answer to these two questions and a more satis- 
factory means of measuring level of aspiration the following investigation 
was conducted. The writer designed an inventory to measure aspiration 
levels in four areas: social, academic, professional, and economic. In each 
of the areas 16 multiple-choice items were devised attempting to measure 
expectation in that area. Each item had four alternatives from which the 
testee could choose. Examples of the items are as follows: 


Economic (a) If you were to own your home (or homes) by the 
tenth year after graduation, what value would you expect it (or them) to 
have? 1. $5,000 or less, 2. $5,001 to $11,000, 3. $11,001 to $20,000, 4. 
$20,001 or more. 

(b) How often do you expect to buy a new car after 10 years from 
graduation? 1. One every six years, 2. One every four years, 3. One 
every two years, 4. One every year. 

Social. (a) How many social functions (parties, club meetings, teas, 
dinners, etc.) do you expect to attend during an average month of the 
tenth year after graduation? ` 1. 0 to 3, 2. 4 to 7, 3. 8 to 10, 4 11 or 
more. 

(b) During the tenth year after graduation, how many times do 
you expect your name to appear in the newspaper in connection with 
social affairs? 1. 0 to 2 times, 2. 3 to 4 times, 3. 5 to 6 times, 4. 7 or 
more times. ® 
Academic. (a) How many books on your major subject, other than 
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those assigned in class, do you expect to own by graduation? 1. 0 to 3, 
2. 4 to 6, 3. 7 to 12, 4, 13 or more. 


(b) What grade point (or grade) do you expect to average this 
semester? 1. 0 to 1.0 (D), 2. 1.1 to 1.5 (C), 3. 1.6 to 2.0 (C+), 4. 
2.1 to 3.0 (B to £). 


Professional. (a) How many professional journals do you expect to 
take regularly during the tenth year after graduation? 1. 0 to 1, 2. 2 
to 3, 3. 4 to 5, 4. 6 or more. 


(b) By the tenth year after graduation how many articles on your 
vocation do you expect to have written and published in professional 
journals? 1. None, 2. 1 to 3, 3. 3 to 6, 4. 6 or more. 


The items for the four areas were intermixed, making a questionnaire of 
64 items, to be answered on IBM answer sheets. 


Administered with the above inventory was a goal-discrepancy measure 
which might be used in a counseling situation. Dr. David Wechsler’s Num- 
ber Square Test (5) was chosen to serve this purpose, since it is suitable for 
group administration.’ It consists of a sheet of 834- by 11-inch paper on 
each side of which are four blocks of numbers, with 40 numbers 
in each block, in rows of 10 numbers each, in serial order. The task is 
for the subject to draw a square around each number, doing this for 
as many of the numbers in each block as is possible in the time allowed. Just to 
the left of each block of numbers is a circle, In this circle the testee estimates 
how many squares he can draw in the time allotted. At the bottom of the 
back of the test there is an additional circle for an estimate of the number of 
squares which the subject could draw if given one more trial. From a com- 
parison of the estimate and the past performance a goal-discrepancy score is 
derived for each block. These are added algebraically to get the level-of- 
aspiration score for the test. 

Wechsler’s instructions include an arrangement (common in goal-dis- 
crepancy measures) whereby the fourth and fifth blocks of numbers are made 
“frustrating” by reducing the time limit on them by five seconds, and the 
sixth and following blocks are made “facilitating” by increasing the time 
limit to the standard 30 seconds again. This change in time limits is sup- 
posed to go unnoticed by the testees. This arrangement made it seem neces- 
sary to get two scores for the test, one for the goal discrepancies of the first 
three blocks, uncontaminated by frustration and facilitation, and one for all 
eight blocks, the way the test was designed to be used in practice. 


8The writer would like to acknowledge the generous coöperation of Dr. David 
Wechsler who furnished the Number Square Test blanks used in this study. 
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2. The Subjects 


The subjects used in the investigation were the 189 male lower-division 
students of the sophomore level introductory psychology course required of 
all students at the University of Southern California. Nine of the sub- 
jects failed to follow the Number Square Test instructions. They were 
eliminated from the sample for the comparisons involving this test. The 
N in these instances is 180. 


C. THE ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


Following the administration of the two measures the results were treated 
in the following manner. The two scores for the Number Square Test were 
found. The score on the first three blocks was called the W, score, and 
the score on all eight blocks was called the We score. 

The items of the writer’s exploratory inventory were analyzed using 
Guilford’s (1, p. 538) weighting formula, in which the weight is propor- 

` tional to the degree with which a response discriminates between people with 
a high score in the appropriate area and people with a low score in that area, 
and inversely proportional to the variance of the response. The areas were 
then rescored and split-half reliability estimates for the areas were computed 
by the Rulon (4) technique. These reliability estimates are probably spuri- 
ously high since they were computed on the data from the same sample on 
which the weights for the item responses were computed. They may be 
considered as indicative of the possibility of developing satisfactorily reliable 
measures of this type. Further studies on new samples will, of course, be 
essential. 

_From the scoring and the computation of the reliabilities we arrived at 
Table 1, which presents the means, medians, standard deviations, standard 
errors of the means, and the reliabilities of the inventory areas.. The inter-: 
correlations between all of the derived scores were computed by means of 
the Pearson product-moment correlation formula, using grouped data. 
The resulting correlation coefficients appear in Table 2. The correla- 


TABLE 1 
RESULTS OF THE EXPLORATORY INVENTORY* 

Area Mean Median SD ou F 
Economic 47.5 45.6 14.49 1.06 «87 
Social 45.7 46.5 13.45 ‘98 90 
Academic 48.6 48.6 7.88 ‘57 79 
Professional 44.2 43.4 8.70 , 63 .76 


*All N’s are 189. FS 
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TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE MEASURES 
Measure Economic Social Academic Professional 
Economic 87 
Social ` «35 90 
Academic .22 21 79 
Professional 42 38 59 76 
W, (N = 180) 13% 07% 17 “14 
W (N = 180) 15 A1® 14 .09* 


*Not significant at the five per cent level, 


TABLE 3 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE INVENTORY MEASURES CORRECTED FOR ATTENUATION IN 
Boru ScAres* 


Measure Economic Social Academic 
Social 40 
Academic 27 +25 


Professional 52 46 76 


*All N's are 189. 
TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS OF THE INVENTORY SCALES AND THE Number Square Test Scores 
CORRECTED FOR ATTENUATION IN THE INVENTORY SCALES ONLY* 


Measure Economic Social Academic Professional 
WwW, 14 .07 19 16 
W: 16 12 16 10 


*All N's are 180. 

tions of the sum of the inventory scores (weighted inversely in proportion 
to the standard deviations) with the two Number Square Test scores are 
both equal to .17. The intercorrelations of the exploratory inventory areas 
corrected for attenuation in both scales are presented in Table 3. (See 1, 
pp. 462 and 528 for the formulas used.) The Number Square Test cor- 
relations have been corrected for attentuation in the inventory scales only, 
since we had no estimate of the reliabilities of the Number Square Test 
scores. These corrected correlations appear in Table 4. 


D. Tue INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 


From an examination of the reliabilities of the scales of the exploratory 
inventory, it seems that we have in all cases fairly reliable (internally-con- 
sistent) measures. The distributions, when plotted, appear to be fairly 
normal and are quite symmetrical. However, when tested for normality, 
chi squares are significant beyond the two per cent level for the economic, 
social, and professional scales. The chi square for the academic scale is not 
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significant at the five per cent level. It appears that these significant chi 
squares are probably due to kurtosis which is not normal, and to some chance 
fluctuations from a smooth bell-shape. 

Eta coefficients were computed between the possible combinations of the 
exploratory inventory scales. These were then compared with the Pearson 
correlations for the same combinations using Fisher’s test of linearity of re- 
gression (see 1, pp. 320-321). In two cases the chi squares were significant 
above the five per cent level, one of these being significant above the one 
per cent level. 

In the case of the regression of the economic scale on the academic scale it 
seems that with higher academic aspirations economic aspirations increase 
disproportionately, resulting in an increasing function with positive accelera- 
tion. In the case of the regression of the professional scale on the social 
scale we find a curve whose major tendency is one in which, as long as the 
social scores are below the mean, the professional scores remain constant and 
slightly below the mean on the professional scale. However, as the social 
scores rise above the mean the professional scores tend to rise also, again 
resulting in an increasing function with positive acceleration. There is a 
minor tendency (one case) for those who score at the lowest level on the 
social scale to have high professional aspirations giving some “U” shape 
to this regression. The above interpretations, it should be understood, refer 
to “between persons” relationships. We have no evidence as yet regarding 
changes within persons. i 

There is from slight to moderate relationship among scales. iat one case, 
that of the correlation of academic and professional scales, the relationship 
appears to be quite sizable. When one considers the fact that in most cases 
the professional level reached by a person depends to a large extent on the 
degree of and the thoroughness of the education of that person, this seems 
to be a plausible finding. The fact that the academic scale correlates only 
slightly with the social scale may possibly be explained by considering the 
hypothesis that in many cases social life and academic achievement are in 
direct conflict, and one must frequently be sacrificed for the other. It is 
somewhat more difficult to explain the low correlation between the academic 
scale and the economic scale in our sample of university students, although 
a feeling seems prevalent in our present society that the laboring man often 
has a greater income than the educated professional person, If true, it is 
not surprising that realistic students are aware of the fact that educational 
achievement no longer has any great relationship to economic achievement. 
(For other evidence bearing on this point, see, 2.) 
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In the case of the social scale it seems that it is fairly independent of the 
academic scale as noted above, but is more closely related to both the economic 
and professional scales. The economic scale is similar to it in this respect. 
It is fairly independent of the academic scale, but is more closely related to 
the social and professional scales. 

It should be obvious from the above discussion that one’s level of aspira- 
tion, as measured here, is not at the same height in all areas, and that no 
single score adequately describes a person’s level of aspiration. This answers 
one of the questions which faces the vocational counselor. 

An examination of the correlations between the inventory scales and the 
Number Square Test scores and of the correlations of sums provides the 
answer to the other question. From the evidence provided by this study it 
must be concluded that the scores from typical level-of-aspiration tests of the 
miniature-situation type cannot be generalized to such things as academic, 
social, economic, or professional levels of aspiration. From such scores, we 
apparently can say nothing about the sorts of aspirations that concern the 
vocational guidance counselor. Although several of the inventory scores 
are correlated with the Number Square Test scores to an extent which is 
significant at the five per cent level, the practical significance of these cor- 
relations is negligible for most purposes, since the two types of test have at 
most four per cent of their variance in common, even when the correlation 
of sums technique is used. 


E. Tue VOCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

During the course of the data analysis of this study it was noticed that 
certain groups of subjects who stated similar vocational objectives seemed to 
have similar scores on some of the inventory scales. To check on this trend, 
the papers were sorted into vocational groups on the basis of the statement 
of vocational objective which the subjects had been instructed to write on 
the answer sheet. 

Eight groups totaling 132 of the original 189 subjects resulted. These 
groups were as follows: Education, N = 36; Engineering, N = 28; Busi- 
ness, N = 26; Law, N = 13; Dentistry, N — 11; Advertising, N = 6; 
Accounting, N = 6; and Medicine, N = 6. It was impossible to classify 
the remaining papers into meaningful groups of more than five members. 
Although the N’s of most of these groups are too small for anything but 
tentative conclusions, their rank-orders on the four scales of the inventory 
lend themselves to hypothesis formation for future studies and may give some 
indication of the validity of this method. These rank-orders are pre- 
sented in Table 5. 
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TABLE 5 

RANK ORDERS OF VOCATIONAL GROUPS ON INVENTORY SCALES* 
Economic Social Academic Professional 
Law Law Medicine Law 
Advertising Advertising Law Medicine 
Medicine Medicine Dentistry Education 
Dentistry Accounting Education Advertising 
Engineering Business Accounting Engineering 
Business Engineering Engineering Accounting 
Accounting Education Business Business 
Education Dentistry Advertising Dentistry 


*The high-ranking vocations are at the top of the list. 


F. SUMMARY 


The study presented here is an attempt to answer two specific questions 
about levels of aspiration and to devise a more efficient, meaningful, and 
usable measure of levels of aspiration for the clinical psychologist or voca- 
tional guidance counselor. An inventory involving four areas of goal-striv- 
ing, economic, social, academic, and professional, was devised and adminis- 
tered along with a typical goal-discrepancy measure of level of aspiration to 
a sample of college students. The results were analyzed by means of correla- 
tions. 

It was found that the level of aspiration is not the same in all areas of 
goal-striving, and that the goal-discrepancy measure, which appears to be 
theoretically questionable on several grounds, does not measure the same 
variable or variables that are measured by the inventory. The results fur- 
ther indicate that the inventory technique promises to provide a reliable and 
valid means of measuring the levels of aspiration which are important in 
the process of counseling and guidance. 
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THE DISCUSSION GROUP AND DEMOCRATIC BEHAVIOR* 


Queens College and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Mitton W. Horowitz anp Howarp V. PERLMUTTER 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the past 15 years there has been a resurgence in interest in the psy- 
chology of small groups. This was stimulated by the work in group dy- 
namics, by the growth of sociometry, by group therapeutic procedures, and 
experiments on group processes. Concomitantly, there has been an interest in 
democratic and authoritarian procedures, the authoritarian personality, anti- 
democratic thought, and democratic group functioning. It is worthwhile 
to examine the relationship between the two, for there is no doubt that 
there exists some degree of confusion as to the possibilities of the democratic 
atmosphere. 

Psychologists (in part, as private citizens), have been concerned with the 
problems of democratic and authoritarian group structure and the condi- 
tions under which individuals and groups function democratically. But 
there is great reluctance to consider publicly and seriously the term democ- 
racy as a useful psychological concept. Certainly, too, it is difficult to ex- 
amine a problem without being affected by contemporary values and the 
cultural pressures that surround us. Nevertheless, the growing interest in 
group functioning in a country whose government is democratic has posed 
problems for the social psychologist: “Is the democratic group most effi- 
cient?”; “In what sense are voting procedures, or majority decisions, demo- 
cratic procedures?” ; “Why does one group become democratic and another 
autocratic?” These questions are not necessarily answerable for social 
psychologists. Certainly we cannot hope to explain the political, economic, 
and ideological forces that influence a nation in terms of psychological con- 
cepts. 

It is fruitful to examine the relationship, too, because a kind of lore has 
sprung up with respect to the discussion group and democracy; a feeling, 
most usually implicit, that there are great psychological differences between 
authoritarian and democratic modes of thought; that there is a proper and 
an improper manner of group performance tied to the given values. Most 
important, perhaps, is the feeling that although discussion obviously does 
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not in itself make for a democratic procedure or a democratic decision, it is, 
apparently, the only path to that goal. 

Historically, the development of the concept of democracy has been inde- 
pendent of the development of the concept of the group. And yet it is clear 
that democracy has no meaning in the context of individual (i.e., general) 
psychology. The concept of democracy demands a context of two or more 
people, and of the relationships between or among them, and hence, the re- 
lationship to groups. As yet, there has been formulated no explicit, sys- 
tematic psychology to handle two or more people. There has been, how- 
ever, considerable work of a more or less systematic nature done on groups. 
And it is for this reason that this work on the psychology of the discussion 
group is most pertinent to our discussion of democratic behavior. 

We shall be concerned with some anti-democratic tendencies that exist 
in discussion groups. Most certainly, however, a great many, if not all, 
of the difficulties that have been raised with respect to democracy stem from 
two original arguments that have had long currency. It would be well to 
state these here. 

1. The impossibility of democracy. This is a point of view that asserts 
that democracy, while desirable, is impossible, or at least extremely difficult. 
Therefore, having some body of leadership or some subgroup that controls 
the discussion is a necessity in order that the group be able to reach some 
kind of decision or move ahead, or that some kind of gain be obtained from 
group life. It really becomes a case of getting the right people in power, 
people of good will, of proper leadership qualities, and with good intent. 

2. The undesirability of democracy. This is a different point of view 
that is based upon some of the aristocratic doctrines which imply the incom- 
petence of the average man. It implies that democracy is possible but is 
really not desirable because only a few “better” people are competent to know 
what is best. This leadership may be based on intelligence. In a classroom 
discussion group the teacher becomes the real leader because he is appointed 
such by the institution to which the students are committed by enrolling. 
This doctrine often implies that appointed leaders are better, more intelli- ` 
gent, more sensitive, or more perceiving, and that they gravitated naturally 
to their position of esteem, and that others have a degree of mediocrity that 
does not allow their expression. This is the concept of the “right” man. 

The distinction between these two general categories of anti-democratic 
thought is clear. One asserts that there are some psychological difficulties 
to achieving the democzatic condition because of the nature of man. The 
second asserts that, even if it were achievable, democracy is undesirable. 
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Clearly, it is possible to reject both categories of thought. The second 
category, that democracy is undesirable, is, of course, an assumption with 
little evidence. Its contrary or contradictory can be assumed with a some- 
what greater weight of evidence to back it up. The first category, which 
questions the possibility of democracy, can be effectively handled by investi- 
gating the conditions under which demoératic behavior can occur without 
begging the question. 

In this paper we propose to examine in the light of contemporary social 
psychology and group psychology the concept of the democratic discussion 
group and some of the conditions under which it may be limited, or achieved. 


B. Tue Discussion As QuaAsI-STATIONARY PROCESS 


Kurt Lewin (9) introduced the concept of quasi-stationary equilibria in 
group psychology. In his discussion of this concept he showed that group 
space can be considered a force field and that the group’s behavior can be 
seen as a resultant of the distribution of forces within that field. The group 
process is continuously changing, of course, and among other things, the num- 
ber and quality of the democratic decisions of the group changes also. At 
any one time, however, we may regard the group as representing a quasi- 
stationary process, whose resultant behaviors represent a compromise between 
opposing forces. 

We may conceive of the group as having reached a given level at any 
time in its discussion, and this level will represent an equilibrium of driving 
and restraining forces.! Naturally, the relative strength of the opposing 
forces, the present level of equilibrium, and other conditions existing in the 
group space will co-determine the future status of the group process (as 
well as the group itself). 

Logically, any democratic decision is a function then of two opposing 
forces: (a) forces toward reaching a democratic decision, (b) forces away 
from reaching a democratic decision. The “democratic forces” may arise 
from a multitude of factors all having a similar effect: toward increasing, 
representative, rational participation. Likewise, the “anti-democratic forces” 
may arise from a multitude of factors whose effect is also similar: toward 
decreasing, non-representative, non-rational, participation. " 

It is not our purpose, however, to elaborate at this time on Lewin’s fruit- 
ful theoretical discussion of the group as an example of a quasi-stationary 


1The reader is referred to Lewin, K., “The Conceptual Representation and the 

easurement of Psychological Forces,” Contributions to Psychological Theory, Vel 
1, No. 4, 1938, Duke University Press, for a statement of the logical properties an 
empirical codrdinates of the concept of force. 
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equilibrium. Indeed, before elaboration is possible it is necessary to identify 
and evaluate the character of the opposing resultant forces. It is our task 
to examine several of the more important and more subtle of these forces as 
they occur in the group process. Some of the pertinent empirical work in 
social and group psychology is presented with this end in mind. 


C. Awnti-DEemocratic Forces 
1. Interpersonal Factors 


Research in social and group psychology has produced indirect evidence 
that properties of members of a discussion group and relationships between 
members can affect the quality of a group decision, i.e., will affect “how 
democratic” the decision will be. We shall consider two of these factors, 
power and valence, here. 

a. Power. Particular individuals in a group possess power. Power may 
be defined as the partial or total control of the fate of other members of 
the group and would imply the capacity to reward or punish them. This 
property is usually connected with the leader of the group but exists in other 
group members to a greater or lesser extent. It obviously makes a difference 
to group functioning. 

For example, both democratic and autocratic leaders possess power, but 
they tend to use it differently, and the former tends to distribute it (not 
often with success) and the latter tends to maintain it. Both leaders coerce, 
help, protect, and restrict but the democratic leader tends to do it benevo- 
lently. Both leaders show paths, indicate goals, control reward and punish- 
ment, and induce forces for locomotion into certain behavioral or interper- 
sonal regions. Despite this confusion of categories, it will be agreed that 
some types of leadership can be described as anti-democratic. We shall dis- 
cuss some of these in this section. 

There is some evidence for the general intention of democratic leaders 
to establish democratic conditions, but there is also considerable evidence 
of the lack of democratic functioning in the actualities of group behavior. 
This is, no doubt, partly due to the difficulties of the leader in understanding 
fully his own motivations and generally, also, because of the nature of the 
situation in which he finds himself. For example, much of the work done 
on democratic group decision started out with the idea that a group had to 
be changed to some new way of behaving. By the technique of the ‘“demo- 
cratic group decision” „a group was “convinced” that it needed this change. 
There is a serious question as to the extent to which the leader induced 
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certain forces for change by relatively autocratic means, because he had the 
power to do so. 

Another misuse of the power of the leader is that he may think of the 
problem in terms of the productivity of the democratic decision rather than 
in terms of the degree of representation of the group members. Although 
productivity must remain an important issue, no such pragmatism can be the 
basis for utilizing what appear to be democratic group conditions. Groups, 
for example, may be taught to eat beef hearts, kidneys, and other generally 
undesirable foods by a technique in which the individuals in the group are 
brought together and asked to discuss how they would convince other groups 
to buy such kinds of food. The question that must be posed is, in what sense 
is this democratic? What are the psychological forces that induce these 
group members to buy beef hearts or kidneys? 

One explanation other than that given is that the group establishes some 
demands and responsibilities upon the members so that once the group 
commits itself, these group pressures act on an individual to do contrary to 
what he would ordinarily do, This social pressure towards conformity with 
some group commitment, as a group, is sometimes confused with the estab- 
lishment of a democratic decision. Making individuals feel guilty if they 
don’t do what they decided as a group, and merely establishing those con- 
ditions, cannot strictly be called a democratic procedure. Clearly, leaders 
must deal with the problem of the “democratic decision” achieved by auto- 
cratic means. 

Another difficult factor to assess is that of the leader’s motivation. It is 
certainly true that ego needs exist in all of us and must affect our behavior. 
It is one thing to attempt to be benevolent and attempt to distribute power 
and another thing to achieve it. Most group leaders have been aware of 
the tremendous unconscious resistances in group members to functioning 
democratically. The insecurity of changing to democracy is very real. Not 
everyone can accept it. Too many are already inured to the experience of 
catering to the needs of others. While there are tendencies among some 
group members to say what they feel, the comments made under these con- 
ditions of “new freedom” are usually hostile remarks made about the leader 
or the group in general. Of course this causes resentment in the leader 
who says rather indignantly, “Why can’t these people learn to be demo- 
cratic?” Leaders frequently experience this conflict based on the paradox 
that to be democratic a group must express its feelings, but in so doing 
the group is reducing the ability and tolerance of he leader to further its 
democracy. is 
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Too much work has been done on leadership that has implied that some 
kind of training is instilled in the democratic leader, or that he must en- 
gage in some kind of activity in order to manipulate his group. It would 
seem that both autocratic and democratic leaders are trying to create a cer- 
tain condition in the group and the very fact that they are trying to create 
‘it makes it necessary that they have certain powers in order to influence the 
group to change to whatever new state they want, even when judgments as 
to what the group really needs are incorrect. Even creating such an “in- 
nocuous state” as respect, or love, for the leader means that potential 
power and influence is available and is being exerted. 

b. Valence. Group members also possess another conceptually different 
property: valence. By the valence of a person is meant his attractiveness 
and/or prestige value. A member with high valence (often the leader, but 
perhaps an expert or a personable group member), can exert anti-democratic 
forces in a direct way. 

It is natural to believe that group decisions are entirely rational processes, 
arrived at by a logical weighing of issues and a mutual respect with give 
and take until a group approved agreement is concluded. There is pertinent 
research to indicate that such decisions are both less than and more than 
this (8). It has been shown that agreements (and disagreements) in pur- 
portedly democratic discussion groups are motivated to a large extent by 
the feeling of the person toward the source of the remark rather than by 
the intrinsic worth or content of the remark. It is interesting to note, too, 
that these experiments really confirmed some of the findings that had taken 
place in other settings. 

We knew before, for example, of the halo effect, where a person’s per- 
formance is judged primarily by feelings of favorable prejudice toward the 
performer. There is much evidence to show that the perception of, and 
attitude toward a person’s act, depends more upon who says it or does it 
than what is said or done. The first reaction to this is that these data refer 
to relatively unsophisticated groups where reason is subordinated to feeling, 
but that the phenomenon does not occur among the sophisticated or among 
those of good will. A little reflection on the functioning of halo, prejudice, 
and the more or less conscious biases that exist in all of us will quickly 
dispel this belief. 

Clearly, attitude is an extremely important variable in a group. We see 
that a person’s contribution to the group process is very often influenced by 
how other people feel about him. Another way to make the same state- 
ment is that contributions to the group process may be rejected simply be- 
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cause of the valence of the person making the contribution. This means, 
effectively, that a particular person is denied participation in a psychological 
sense because he is the kind of person with whom one does not agree. It 
places a greater emphasis upon the desirable person or the leader, the well- 
liked person whose contributions are received, but rest less upon their merit 
as contributions and more upon the attractiveness or desirability of the per- 
son. The rejected member is not a participant in the group in a real sense 
because his right to influence the group process is severely limited, while 
others, perhaps more conforming members, are allocated a greater degree 
of influence, not necessarily commensurate with their skill, knowledge, or 
ability. 

Perhaps of even greater significance is an extension of the principle that 
agreements and disagreements are tied to the valence of the source. For 
example, one of the commonest remarks heard in almost every group is 
the rather plaintive lament, “I said the same thing only five minutes ago and 
no one paid any attention to me!” Such an experience is common to all 
of us and yet its importance and meaning in the’ group process is usually 
overlooked. It really has a double significance for, on the one hand, the 
victim is disturbed and unhappy. And on the other hand it indicates that 
frequent interchanges of opinion in the group are lost—not agreed with, 
not disagreed with, but simply not listened to. Here exists one of the most 
subtle, most prevalent, and most insidious of all intra-group processses. For 
it really signifies that I regard you as so unimportant that I don’t need to 
listen to you; or, I am so little concerned with others or so much concerned 
with my own thoughts, feelings, and difficulties that I cannot waste psycho- 
logical energy on others. 

We do not wish to suggest that many agreements or disagreements in the 
group are not necessary or that it is wise, or even possible to listen to every- 
thing. Actually, in the group, there are many behaviors which are perhaps 
only expressive, or allow for catharsis primarily—these are expressions of 
aggression, hostility, humor, all of which act as tension reducers and, once 
expressed, the group is able to move on, or the particular individual involved 
is more able to participate in the group process. 

We are referring more to systematic rejection patterns in the group based 
Primarily on valence of the particular person involved, or systematic ac- 
ceptance patterns on the same basis. This, of course, is the danger in the 
establishment of sociometric structure, and assuming that this is a good 
basis for determining how well a group will functjon or whether a group 
will function democratically. A sociogram. simply tells you the pattern of 
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likes and dislikes. If there are strong patterns of mutual likes it is very 
possible that groups can proceed in their discussion on a “like” basis rather 
than on a “content-oriented” basis. That is, there are strong forces to ac- 
cept another person’s opinions because you like him and in this group every- 
body is liked. These are groups which are very reluctant often to express 
any kind of disagreement. The tenuous nature of calling such a group demo- 
cratic is obvious. 

No definition of democratic functioning of groups is possible without par- 
ticipatory rights of members, and these rights cannot be granted as in a 
charter, or a feeling of wholesomeness or benevolence, or through leader- 
ship training. There is the right to talk, the right to be heard, the right 
to be listened to, the right to benefit others, and the right to influence others. 
Clearly, no democratic progress toward action or content goals can occur 
until interpersonal and other intra-group factors have been resolved. 


2. Group Factors 


a, Pressures toward conformity. It has long been known that people 
behave differently as members of a group than they do as individuals al- 
though it was early thought that behavioral differences might be quantitative 
only. For example, a group might induce hesitancy or restraint in one indi- 
vidual and exhilaration in another. The three effects induced by the group 
which we shall discuss here must be considered as anti-democratic. They 
appeat to operate axiomatically, by virtue of the nature of the group and 
the group process and the nature of the people. 

We know that there exist great forces toward conformity in the group. 
The experiments on communication (4) and the influence process (5) indi- 
cate that communication among parts of the group is often based on a differ- 
ence of opinion and that there is by implication a great pressure on deviant 
parts to conform to the group’s way of behaving. Subsequent experiments 
have shown that in cases where the individual continues to deviate from the 
group process, he is eventually rejected and is not allowed to make a differ- 
ence in the group process from that point on. 

If a democratic decision requires representativeness of individual opinion, 
it follows that strongly-knit or cohesive groups give rise to anti-democratic 
forces which make disagreement with the majority undesirable and indeed 
“dangerous.” Groups that feel they must reach decisions frequently use 
devices and techniques to insure conformity. Sometimes such a technique 
is used by the leader when he refers to “mystical group wishes.” This very 
often takes the form of “what the group wants right now.” In this case 
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the referent is not clear, but the leader, because of his influence, can induce 
locomotion. Significantly, deviant members are almost always perceived 
as blockers rather than as symptoms of intra-group jockeying that must equil- 
ibrate itself before democratic progress toward action goals can be made. 

Group members are aware, in a marginal way, of this induction of forces 
and of the pressures upon them. There is some awareness, too, that groups 
develop “desirable characteristics” from group members which exist rela- 
tively independently of their meaning to, or their importance for, the group 
process. This means that in many discussion groups, if a member does not 
conform to accepted ways of behaving, other areas of activity are affected, 
and the possibility of his helping make a decision or of changing or clarify- 
ing the group process is extremely limited. 

b. Security. Cartwright (3) points out that membership in a group 
itself is a basic source of both security and insecurity for the individual, He 
defines security in terms of a ratio between the person’s perception of his 
own power plus all friendly or supportive power he can count upon from 
other sources divided by the person’s perception of the magnitude of all hos- 
tile power that may be mobilized against him (physical, social), where a 
power is friendly or hostile depending on whether it facilitates or hinders 
the accomplishment of the individual’s goals. If the ratio is low, then se- 
curity is low and contributions are ego oriented, the potency of success and 
failure for the person is greater, and he attaches more importance to his con- 
tribution and feels a greater need to defend it and have it be acceptable to 
others, 

Obviously, the individual’s insecurity can be exaggerated or lessened, both 
by the dynamics and interpersonal processes of the group itself and the rela- 
tionship of the group to other groups. It is in the nature of people to regard 
themselves as positively valent and we may regard this, except in those who 
are excessively damaged, as a driving force. Concomitantly, other things 

‘equal, there is a tendency to perceive the groups in which we have member- 
ship as positively valent. It is when the group retains its positive valence 
for the person and at the same he perceives, correctly or otherwise, that his 
valence for the group diminishes or becomes negative, that insecurity will 
arise. 

Clearly, feelings of relative security and insecurity will fluctuate with a 
great many variables, including the stability of the group process, but withal 
this factor can often be considered as a source of anti-democratic forces. 

c. Group growth. As was indicated earlier, from, the time of a group’s 
inception its process fluctuates while various intra-group factors are becoming 
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stabilized. At different steps in the group’s growth anti-democratic forces 
are inevitable. 

It has been suggested that there are different phases of group develop- 
ment. Early stages are frequently characterized by strong dependency on 
the leader and group members show unwillingness to contradict him. Sub- 
groups are formed on various interpersonal bases (and ecological factors are 
important, too). Other phases are characterized by strong needs for har- 
mony and low tolerance for disagreement, or diverging points of view. 

In the early life of a group we may expect more and greater fluctuations 
since forces will be in imbalance. Later, when some stability is achieved, 
opposing and conflicting forces can appear at relatively high strength and 
we may expect a higher level of tension in the group. 

Depending then on the maturity of the group, and the number and kinds 
of stresses confronting the group at any one time, democratic functioning 
may be more difficult, or even impossible to achieve. 


3. Personality Factors 


a, The authoritarian personality. Since a democratic followership is as 
vital to democratic group functioning as is democratic leadership, it is perti- 
nent to reflect upon its relationship to personality variables. We have men- 
tioned in passing that certain anti-democratic personalities may exist. Lip- 
pitt (10) spoke of such behavior; Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, et al. (1) 
wrote of them in detail; therapists and clinicians of all persuasions have 
known of them. Fromm (6) speaks generally as if a whole population 
can have some anti-democratic needs, needs to “escape from freedom,” as 
he calls it. Although it is impossible at this time to assess the relative im- 
Portance of this factor since personality variables are ecological in group 
psychology, it is certainly a limiting condition to any sort of democratic 
functioning. 

One of the real dilemmas of group psychology is the extent to which per- 
sonality variables do make a difference to group functioning. All groups 
have known of, and are disturbed by, deviant group members and, indeed, 
we have discussed some of the techniques used to keep group members in 
line. Some of the early work on’ the discussion group (2, p. 45) attempted 
to face this difficult problem and discovered empirically that three rôles 
could be distinguished, namely, group task réles, group building and main- 
tenance rôles, and individual rôles. Individual rôles are “bad.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, “A high incidence of ‘individual-centered’ as opposed to ‘group- 
centered’ participation in a group always calls for self-diagnosis of the group. 
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The diagnosis may reveal one or several of a number of conditions—low 
level of skill training among members, including the group leaders; the prev- 
alence of ‘authoritarian’ and ‘laissez-faire’ points of view toward group func- 
tioning in the group; a low level of group maturity, discipline and morale; 
an inappropriately chosen and inadequately defined group task, etc.” It is 
clear that the feeling that some kind of training is necessary to induce people 
to behave democratically is persistent. 

There can be no question, however, that ego needs exist in all of us, now 
and forever, and, further, they are not to be eliminated. Indeed, it can be 
shown that it is difficult, and frequently impossible, for a modern parent to 
submerge, or hold in abeyance, his own needs with respect to his family 
or his child. It is patently easier to be “individually oriented” where semi- 
strangers are concerned. But this by no means illustrates the magnitude of 
the problem for there are many individuals with deep and central needs who 
are pushed into “anti-democratic” activity. Where behavior is driven by 
strong needs, compulsive and stereotyped, without spontaneity, and with 
relatively little influence from outside, it is probable that such a person could 
not behave “democratically” without considerable therapy. 

It is interesting to draw out the implications of this problem. For ex- 
ample, we have seen that some degree of security in the group is a necessity 
before ego needs can be submerged. The interesting issue, however, con- 
cerns the possibility of the elimination of insecurity and here the principles 
of psychology give us little reason for feeling sanguine. For there are, to 
a greater or lesser degree, strong and hostile feelings in all of us ready to 
manifest themselves under the proper psychological conditions. Group mem- 
bers have valence. It is simply the fact of psychological life and it will do 
little good to consider this fact unfortunate. Indeed, it has been shown 
that the person who is neutral is in even a worse situation. There are 
strong (and complicated) tendencies to disagree, and also, strong group 
Pressures to agree. There is no moral value to be attached to closure which 
operates axiomatically in all perception—and yet it leads us to connect people 
and acts in unit formation. Worse yet, from the dynamics of energy, as 
well as from empirical studies, we know that simple structure, perceptually, 
is the rule, and intolerance of ambiguity is an easier psychological resolu- 
tion than its more sophisticated counterpart. 


D. Democratic Forces 


We have presented evidence to indicate that some types of leadership which 
are not autocratic in the usual sense must nevertheless be considered as anti- 
democratic forces. We have also explored some group processes and inter- 
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personal relationships that have the appearance, if not the function, of 
making the democratic process extremely difficult, and we have shown, in 
cursory fashion, how personality factors are a limiting condition to any 
democratic procedure. It is clear that these difficulties are important and 
serious, and it is certain that if the conditions of democracy in the discus- 
sion group exist they must be defined in spite of these factors rather than 
because of them. We turn now to factors that may be labelled democratic 
forces, 
1, Power and Leadership 


We have previously stated that imposed leadership, however benevolently 
advanced, cannot meet the needs of democratic functioning. It is our be- 
ljef that the first necessary condition of democracy in the discussion group 
is the concept of functional leadership. 


Actually, the line of thinking that defines democracy (at least initially) 
in the group by the democratic leader and seeks means to create such a 
leader, is misguided. There is strong evidence that a democratic follower- 
ship is equally necessary for a democratic leader and, additionally, the whole 
conception of the functional leader means that leadership is distributed among 
the group members—distributed to those members who are most capable at 
a particular time to sense and mirror the group’s needs, It is significant 
that one of the most noteworthy differences between the democratic and 
the autocratic group procedures given in the literature is the emphasis that 
the democratic leader’s only function is to act as a mirror for the group, 
that he should create a permissive atmosphere and he does this by instilling 
a precedent for free discussion. 


The concept of functional leadership stressed by Main and Nyswander 
(11) is especially appropriate: 


Leadership is not a property of any individual but is a function of 
the group. Leadership is not necessarily an explicitly declared position 
but is conferred during group action, sometimes without either the group 
or the individual being aware of the process by which this is done. 
Moreover, leadership varies with the task of the group and may move 
from one individual to another as the group finds it suitable. It seems 
to us, then, that leadership is quite different from mere participation by 
a member who for the moment may hold the attention of the group. 
Ordinary member contributions are usually listened to with respect and 
critical evaluation and provoke further contributions in other members 
. . . Leadership tends to remain with the individual who gives the 
group the best solution until such times as he can no longer meet its 
needs, 
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It is clear that no self-given leader, whether imposed by an institution, 
by natural ability of one sort or another, or by virtue of the dubious distinc- 
tion of an election, can square with any realistic concept of democracy or 
democratic group functioning.2 In the concept of functional leadership 
we have a definition of democratic leadership that suggests that any mem- 
ber may take over the group process at any time and may have some of the 
administrative and executive powers necessary to move the group, and the 
group may always have the right to resist these powers. It is necessary that 
the powers delegated to any particular person be tentative and that the group 
does not start with an imposed leader who by his very position in the group 
must constantly exert forces to maintain this position under the guise of be- 
ing a benevolent leader. 


2. Group Factors 


We have stated that imposed leadership, however benevolently advanced, 
is not likely to meet the demands of democratic functioning, and that the 
first necessary condition of democracy in the discussion group is the con- 
cept of functional spontaneous leadership, in which the leadership function 
is passed to any group member who can meet the needs of the group at the 
time. It is more difficult to see how group phenomena and personality vari- 
ables can be consonant with democratic function. Let us examine each in 
turn. 

a. Feedback. We have seen that there is evidence for the acceptance 
and rejection of contribution based on personal likes or dislikes and we have 
here the interesting problem of how a particular anti-democratic interac- 
tion can influence the total group process. We see here examples of many 
kinds of groups whose process is characterized by a number of anti-democratic 
actions, agreements or disagreements that take place primarily because of 
the valence of the other person. And yet, counterbalancing processes are 

- set up, either in the form of systematic feedback, or because the group has 
achieved some democratic norms and is able to reflect upon its own process, 
re-examine it, and change it from its state of relative autocracy to relative 
democracy. 

The work of the group dynamicists has emphasized the importance of feed- 
back. With the help of an observer-member who is given the task of noting 
when particular members are being rejected, or when a decision is being 
Pushed through by a “powerful member or leader,” the group can con- 


——_ 


?The exception here might be an enlightened 
for functional leadership to arise. In this sens¢ 


“Gmposed leader” who will allow 
he can be a democratic force. 
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stantly evaluate its decisions and i increase the number of ‘ ‘democratic forces” 
in the group discussion. 

b. Microscopic autocracy and machoscopic democracy. We have con- 
sidered the fact that some anti-democratic actions that occur in groups are 
primarily expressions of cathartic behavior which are required because of 
the tensions and insecurities that arise in group functioning. By far the 
great majority of group behavior is not primarily cathartic and these be- 
haviors are most easily explained in terms of valence and unit formation, 
We have described them as “anti-democratic” interactions also. 

If we assume a different perspective in our outlook on these interactions, 
a new consideration and conceptualization of group decision-making behavior 
becomes possible. We have a unit of behavior—an interaction, an agree- 
ment or disagreement, or a decision—and this can be judged as democratic 
or anti-democratic. It is our premise that this judgment is not to be made 
solely in terms of the dynamics of the act or even on the basis of the statisti- 
cal number of anti-democratic acts that occur, but rather in the context of 
the entire group process and of the eventual influence of these acts in the 
final decision of the group. 

This formulation is, of course, tentative and open to criticism. It attempts 
to set a larger perspective for acts, which, viewed out of the context of their 
total influence on the group life, must be judged as irrevocably undemocratic. 
We have chosen to call the particular interaction that is based on the valence 
of the person microscopic autocracy; this is to be distinguished from a macro- 
scopic, democratic group decision. The significance of this formulation is 
clear. Without it, or something like it, no democratic decisions in the group 
are theoretically possible. For, with the possible exception of cathartic re- 
sponses, the psychology of interpersonal relations tell us that all group 
interactions are at least a partial function of valence, of closure, and unit 
formation, and of that most “intolerant and biased” process of having each 
unit maintain the same dynamic character throughout (7, 8). Only in the 
larger perspective of viewing these interactions in their total final or macro- 
scopic influence is a second condition for democratic functioning possible. 


3. The Democratic Personality 


The problem of handling the anti-democratic personality is equally diff- 
cult. Here, however, the feeling is inescapable that some kind of selection 
probably has to occur before the democratic group is possible. It is trite but 
true that we cannot start with a group of psychotic (or even disturbed) in- 
dividuals and expect them. to behave democratically. Consider for example 
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the rigid and inflexible person or those with excessive inhibitions, or strong 
needs. For some, unquestionably, adjustment to the democratic situation 
would mean the abandonment of defenses held through life and the “ephem- 
eral” gains that might be won from participating in a democratic discussion 
group are small recompense for the tremendous price that must be paid. 
If we ask what sort of person can be democratic, we can do no better than 
to utilize Wertheimer’s eloquent description (12) of the ideal: 
Sometimes one sees a man, and by the way he goes through life, 
by his attitudes, by his behavior in dealing with life situations one feels: 
this is a free man, he lives in an atmosphere of freedom. . . . in the 
way a man faces counter-arguments, faces new facts! There are men 
who face them freely, open-mindedly, frankly, dealing honestly with 
them, taking them duly into account. Others are not able to do so at 
all: they somehow remain blind, rigid; they stick to their axioms, 
unable to face the arguments, the facts. They cannot deal with them 
as free men; they are narrowed and enslaved by their position. 


It is difficult to determine exactly where this line of reasoning leads. But 
even though Wertheimer’s description is ideal, the implications of it are 
clear, In order to have a democratic group you have to have people in it 
who have strong needs to be democratic. The danger in this assertion is 
apparent, for with human frailty there is always the possibility of casting 
away people who have apparently strong needs to be autocratic. 

Too, research (1) has shown that there are segments of our population 
who are what might be termed equalitarians. They are able to accept in- 
tellectually and emotionally the relative equality of other group members. 
In our experience we have also found strong needs for complete representa- 
tion and for allowing one’s fellow members their “rights,” at least among 
student groups. Unfortunately, research has tended to emphasize the au- 
thoritarian rather than the equalitarian personality. 

A further limitation is the fact that so many groups are time-bound and 
concerned with production. We have to produce results now, in an hour, 
in three weeks, or a semester. This pressure for accomplishment unquestion- 
ably brings to bear many forces and excuses to adopt “more efficient proce- 
dures,” which in a more realistic sense are simply more autocratic. The 
important thing here is to consider the growth and development of a group 
in its democratization, for a group can no more be made or trained into 
democracy in a few weeks (and without pain) than a culture change can 
occur soon or painlessly in a society. e 

It is true that personality variables are, theoretically, inde 


pendent of the 
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conditions of the social field of which democracy is a function. They are 
nevertheless, peripheral or limiting conditions of the foreign hull of the group 
field. It is in this sense that we postulate some level of democratic need or 
motivation as a third condition of democratic functioning. 


E. Summary 


We have examined some aspects of the discussion group and the demo- 
cratic and anti-democratic forces that exist in it. In this paper we have 
limited our discussion to three main groups of factors; these are interpersonal 
factors, group phenomena, and personality. All three factors, embodying 
most of the usual group behaviors, are seen to be anti-democratic. It is shown 
that in all cases different behaviors are possible and with a different per- 
spective these factors can be viewed as democratic forces. 
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PSYCHIC TENSIONS AND PURCHASING BEHAVIOR* 


Department of Economics, University of Connecticut 


Warren J. BILKEY! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the course of his work with the National Research Council during 
World War II, Kurt Lewin became interested in consumer behavior. For 
his analysis he employed the concept that consumer purchasing in its essence 
involves a psychic conflict between the person’s desire for the item in ques- 
tion and his resistance against the undesirable considerations which the pur- 
chase entails, e.g., money cost, buying time involved, etc. (6, 7). He then 
attempted to infer the magnitude of these tensions for various food items 
by asking a series of questions and noting which foods were mentioned in 
answer to each question (6). Æ priori his results appear to be very plausible, 
but Prof. Lewin failed to establish his point because he did not relate these 
findings to the interviewees’ actual purchasing behavior. He merely showed 
that psychic tensions regarding various food items differed as between high, 
medium, and low income families, and that within each income group the 
tensions differed according to the item concerned. The purpose of this study 
was to determine whether people’s psychic tensions regarding selected items 
relate to their purchases of those items as Lewin postulated. 


B. METHOD 


For this study the author obtained 63 families, mostly from the Storrs, 
Connecticut area, who were willing to keep expenditure records for as close 
to one year as possible and to be interviewed monthly during that time.? 
The interviews involved having the family purchasing heads give a numerical 


*Received in the Editorial Office on May 16, 1953. y 

1The research upon which this article is based was financed by funds received 
under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, administered by the B.A.E., U. S. 
Dept. of Agric. A complete report is to be published (2). Helpful suggestions 
were received from Prof. Beebe-Center of Harvard, and from Profs. Witryol and 
Bousfield of the Univ. of Conn. 

20f the 63 interviewees, 45 were interviewed once a month for 12 months, 8 for 
6-11 months, and 10 for 1-5 months. In terms of occupation: 46 were on the faculty 
or staff of the University of Connecticut, 14 were small businessmen or laborers and 
3 were married university students. In terms of location: 12 were from New Lon- 
don, Conn. and the remainder were from the Storrs-Willémantic area. No signifi- 
cant differences in tension-purchasing relationships were found between any of these 
groups. E 
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rating of their psychic tensions regarding various items on a “0-100 self-rating 
scale” (see Figure 1). (The specific questions asked to obtain these ten- 
sions varied according to item, and will be indicated as these items are dis- 
cussed.) Each interview was made as near to the middle of the month as 


Extreme 


Strong 


Moderate 


Slight 


None 


FIGURE 1 
SELF-RATING SCALE 
(Actual length, six inches.) 


circumstances permitted, and the family’s expenditures for the month 1n 
question then were recorded during the following month’s visit. By this 
means, the psychic tension data for each month was obtained prior to the 
completion of that month’s expenditures. This permitted for an analysis 1n 
terms of time sequences, even though a cause and effect relationship was not 
necessarily established. 

l 8This, method of measuring psychic tensions was used in preference to Lewin’s 
inferential technique because it avoided some of the major difficulties which the 
latter entails, vizą, (a) the determination of what weights to apply to the ind 
viewees’ statements, and (b) the fact that people dislike repeating statements whe 
they feel are either obvicus or can be inferred from their earlier answers (6). The 


latter difficulty is serious because Lewin’s method assumes that the frequency, of 
reference to a particular item is an index of its importance to the person in question 


4 
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To minimize the possibility that the families might deliberately adjust 
their purchases to harmonize with their interview statements, the following 
precautions were taken: (a) most of the questions called for numerical re- 
sponses, the full significance of which was not explained to the interviewees, 
(b) the interviewees never were shown their preceding month’s answers, 
and (c) a large number of questions were asked so as to make memorization 
of their numerical responses difficult—each interview lasted about 134 hours 
and covered all of the family’s major disbursement categories. For these 
reasons it seems unlikely that the families involved could have deliberately 
adjusted their purchases so as to conform with interview statements, or to 
have adjusted their responses so as to make their interview statements con- 
form with their anticipated expenditures. 


C. FINDINGS 


1. Consumer Durables 


Several of the interviewees indicated that they were giving some considera- 
tion to the purchase of a consumer durable such as a car, washing machine, 
rug, sewing machine, etc. During each interview they then were asked to 
give a numerical rating of their psychic tensions for the item in question. 
Using the thermometer scale shown in Figure 1 they were asked: (a) “How 
strong is your desire for the (item) ?” and (b) “How strong is your desire 
to avoid the expense which the (item) would entail?” Table 1 illustrates the 
responses obtained for an item which finally was purchased—a rug. Note 
the general tendency after June for the desire answers (obtained from ques- 
tion a above) to increase relative to the resistance answers (obtained from 
question b above). This indicates an increasing probability of purchase. 
In every case where a purchase was made, the value of the desire answers 
exceeded the value of the resistance answers. Table 2 illustrates the responses 
obtained for an item which was not purchased—a car. Note the failure of 
the desire answers to increase relative to the resistance answers over time. 
In every case where the interviewee failed to purchase the item in ques- 
tion, the responses all followed this general pattern. 

The above cases were presented to illustrate the nature of the relationship 
between stated psychic tensions and purchasing behavior. Particular cases, how- 
ever, give little evidence regarding the generality of this relationship. For 
this reason it was desired to work with an item which was purchased by all 
of the interviewees so as to permit for an averaging of results. Food was 
selected for this purpose. ip 
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TABLE 1 
Psycuic TENSION RELATIONSHIP WHICH CULMINATED IN A PuRCHASE—A RuG 


(Data as obtained from Interviewee 4; comments made by her during the interviews 
are given below.) 


Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct, 


Desire for rug 75 = 50 25 25 — 75 90 fin, 
Resistance to ex- 
penditure for rug 0 — 25 0 100 — 50 50 fin. 


Feb.—Had an even stronger desire for a new stove (desire = 100, resistance = 0). 
The interviewer unfortunately failed to ask amount of resistance against the ex- 
penditure of both a rug and a stove together. 

Mar.—Bought a new electric range. March interview was missed because of sick- 
ness in the family. 

Apr—No comments made. 

May—Interviewee commented: “Now that I have a new stove I’m so satisfied that 
I have no desire for a new rug. Also there’s the fact that I got new shoes and a 
dress.” (She had been clothes shopping a few days before the May interview.) 

June—Prior to the interview she had priced rugs and found that the kind she 
wanted would cost around $300; her earlier estimates had been that such a rug 
might cost around $150. She stated, “I simply won’t pay that!” 

July—Missed interview because family was vacationing. 

Aug.—tInterviewee commented, “Now I have a desire for a rug.” 

Sept.—No comment. 

Oct.—Interviewee had purchased a rug shortly before the October interview. She 
stated, “Now I want a new refrigerator.” 


TABLE 2 
Psycuic TENSION RELATIONSHIPS WHICH Dip Nor CULMINATE IN A PuRCHASE—A CAR 


(Data as obtained from Interviewee 69; comments made by him during the 
interviews are given below.) 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 

Desire for car 50 50 50 50 50-75 50 50 
Resistance to ex- 

penditure for car 50 50 50 75 25-50 75 75 


July—No comment. 

Aug—No comment. 

Sept—Interviewee commented that his present car had been repaired a few months 
earlier and he expected no further trouble for a couple of years, however it was 
beginning to look old. Consequently he might buy a car within a month or he might 
not do so for two years, but that he was watching ads conscientiously. a 

Oct.—Interviewee commented: “A new car looks more hopeless than ever.” Earlier 
in the year he had agreed that his wife might buy a piece of furniture; she was now 
ready to purchase it and then he discovered that what she had in mind woul 
cost around $500. 

Nov.—Interviewee commented that he was now thinking more strongly about a 
car because he had been inconvenienced a few days earlier by a breakdown wi 
his present one. o 

Dec.—The interviewee ssemed depressed. His wife had been taken to the hospital 
a few days before the interview and had had an expensive operation. 

Jan—No comment; no purchase. > 
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2. Food 


Since food is bought continually, it was analyzed in terms of whether or 
not changes in its rate of purchase might occur. This involved asking four 
questions, each to be answered in terms of the scale shown in Figure 1. 

Desire questions: (a) “How strong is your desire to increase your food 
items consumed (in quality or quantity) by 10 per cent from last month’s 
amount?” (b) “How strong is your desire to avoid cutting your food items 
consumed (in quality or quantity) by 10 per cent from last month’s 
amount?” 

Resistance questions: (c) “How strong is your desire to reduce your food 
expenditures by 10 per cent from last month’s amount?” (d) “How strong 
is your desire to avoid increasing your food expenditures by 10 per cent from 
last month’s amount?” 

To obtain the psychic tension ratings for food, answers to the above two 
desire questions were averaged and referred to as positive valences, and 
answers to the above two resistance questions were averaged and referred 
to as negative valences. The arithmetic difference between these two mag- 
nitudes then was referred to as net valences (see Figure 2). 


Average monthly 
food expenditures 


$90 


excluding April data F see 


2h- 20- 16- 12- 8- L- pii 
Average net valences for food for month indicated (psychic tensions 
regarding food) 


FIGURE 2 3 
Relationship between monthly averages of psychic tensions regarding food and aver- 
age food expenditures for the same months. April data seems to be out of place 
because of inventory de-accumulation; many of the families stated that they closed 
out their lockers and finished eating their canned goods if April, so that their food 
consumption then was greater than their expenditures indicate. Excluding April data: 
Y = 88.87 + .27X and r = + .910. Including April data: Y = 87.51 F 172 
and r = E550: 
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At this point a logical difficulty occurred, are these psychic tensions suffi- 
ciently comparable interpersonally to permit for an averaging of the results 
from the interviewees concerned? To permit for practical analysis, the 
following working postulate then was employed: If a homogeneous group of 
consumers all have an identical likelihood of making a particular purchase, a 
frequency distribution of their psychic tensions regarding the purchase in 
question will tend to form a normal probability curve. Although this 
working postulate has not been established, it does satisfy the pragmatic test 
of usefulness. 

With the aid of the above working postulate the writer then averaged 
the psychic tensions (net valences, defined above) regarding food for all of 
the families by months. The corresponding averages of their food expendi- 
tures for the same months also was made. The results are shown in Figure 
2. Note that the April relationship in Figure 2 seems to be out of place. 
That apparently was due to a general tendency on the part of many of these 
families to have reduced their food inventories during that month. A con- 
siderable number of the interviewees stated that their food expenditures 
were unusually low then because they had cleaned out their frozen food 
lockers in April. Most of them commented that they had eaten unusually 
well then. From the data shown in Figure 2 it appears that there is a rather 
close quantitative relationship between the interviewees’ psychic tensions 
for food and their corresponding food expenditures when allowance is made 
for inventory variation. 

The analysis presented thus far has indicated the existence of a relation- 
ship between psychic tensions and purchases for both consumer durables 
and for food. The question then arose whether such a relationship might 
also hold for components within an expenditure category, e.g., for particular 
food items. To test this, the interviewees were requested during the course 
of the study to maintain purchasing records for meat and eggs. Only a 
portion of them complied with this request, but the results from those who 
did keep such records indicates that a tension-expenditure relationship does 
exist (although less close) for these items as well as for food as a whole. 
When cast in the form shown in Figure 2, the following relationships were 
obtained between the interviewees’ psychic tensions and their corresponding 
monthly expenditures: for meat r = -++.761 and a regression line of Y = 
15.27 + .13X, for eggs r = + .635 and a regression line of Y = 4.73 + 
.05X. 

The next step of the analysis was to discover factors accounting for these 
psychic tensions regarding food.- The approach used was to correlate various 
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co-existing and apparently relevant events with the desire and with the re- 
sistance components of this psychic conflict, each separately. By this means 
it was found that the interviewees’ desires were related to the disparity be- 
tween their standard of living for food* (measured as a matter of weighted 
attitudes—see Figure 3A, also following paragraph), and their plane of liv- 
ing for food® (food expenditures deflated for price changes—see Figure 3B). 

The term “weighted attitudes” refers to the interviewees’ belief regarding 
how adversely they would be affected were their food purchases to be reduced 
by a given amount. This was used in Figure 3A as a means for approxi- 
mating their standard of living for food. These weighted attitudes were 
obtained as follows. During the course of every interview each interviewee 
was asked, “Suppose you were to reduce your food items purchased (in 
quantity or quality) by 10 per cent from last month’s amount, how great 
an effect do you believe that that would have upon your family’s: health? 
happiness? convenience? social prestige?” Each of these questions was 
answered by the interviewee pointing to a number on the thermometer scale 
shown in Figure 1. The numerical responses obtained then were treated as a 
representation of the interviewee’s attitudes regarding the effect which a 10 
per cent cut in their food purchases would have upon her and her family. 
The next step was to ascertain the relative importance which the inter- 
viewees attached to health, happiness, convenience, and social prestige; to 
do this each was asked to indicate on the same scale (Figure 1) the impor- 
tance to her of each of these factors. The average of an interviewee’s month- 
ly ratings for each of these factors then was treated as the importance which 
she attached to it.6 Each interviewee’s attitude answers then were multiplied 
by her corresponding “importance” answers, and the resulting products 
totaled so as to obtain her weighted attitudes regarding the effects of a 10 
per cent cut in food purchases. These totals from all of the interviewees 
then were averaged by months and used in Figure 3A as a numerical index 
of their standard of living for food. 

The interviewees’ resistance against making the expenditures which food 
purchases entailed were found to relate primarily to (a) the level of their 


free or uncommitted cash balances, and (5) to changes in the level of food 
_ 

4The “standard of living” for food is an economic term referring to that quantity 
and quality of food that the person concerned actively strives to obtain at the 
time in question (5). x PART TR 
a one term “plane of living” for food refers to that ERTEN and quality of foo 

at the person actually obtains at the time in question (3, 5). | č í 

Unfortunately no attenibi was made to determine whether this technique yields 
approximately the same results as the Allport-Vernon type scale might have given (1). 

e 
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prices. To obtain the former each interviewee was asked what they regarded 
as composing their free cash balances, and then to record the amount of 
these balances as of the beginning of each month. (Most of them stated 


that it included their cash in pocket plus their check book balance minus what- ~ 


ever was needed for payments on past commitments such as insurance pre- 
miums, installment purchases, rent, etc.) Unfortunately, they were not 
asked to record these balances until August, but for the period covered 
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answers 
regarding 
food 
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Weighted attitudes regarding the effect of cutting 
food purchases by 10% 
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Average food expenditures (deflated for price changes) 
for month which preceded date of interview 


FIGURE 3 
_ Relationship between the magnitudes of the interviewees’ stated desire for food, 
and (a) their corresponding weighted attitudes regarding the effect of a 10 per cent 
cut in food purchases and (b) their preceding month’s food purchases. All data 
are averaged by months. ‘Calculation is by the free-hand graphic multiple correlation 
procedure. 
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the magnitude of the resistance answers regarding food were found to relate 
rather closely to the level of free cash balances—see Figure 4. 


$200 A Resi A 54 
Average ix sistance wan Average 
free U Bienes 1 magnitude 
cash 180 52 of stated 
balances resistance 
against 
160 50 food 
expenditures 


140 Free cash balances 48 


120 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov, Dec, Jan. 


FIGURE 4 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AVERAGE FREE CASH BALANCES AS OF THE BEGINNING OF EACH 
MONTH AND THE AVERAGE MAGNITUDE OF STATED RESISTANCE AGAINST 
Foop EXPENDITURES FOR THE SAME MONTH 


The best data available to the author regarding food prices were the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ food price indexes for New Haven and Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Figure 5 shows the relationship between changes in these in- 
dexes from one month to the next and changes in the magnitude of the 
interviewees’ resistance answers regarding food for these same months. Note 
that the data in Figure 5 for October and June seem to be out of place. That 
is believed to be due to a discrepancy between changes in the Bridgeport and 
New Haven food prices and the Storrs food prices at those times. The 
reason for their being different then is that the Agricultural College of the 
University of Connecticut conducts meat cutting classes between October 
and May of each year, and then sells this meat to faculty members at a 

Price slightly below that prevailing in the open market. ‘Thus, local food 
Prices as a whole may actually have fallen from September to October even 
though the B.L.S. food price indexes rose between those months. For the 
same reason, the B.L.S. indexes may have risen by less than the local increase 
of aggregate food prices between May and June as the local interviewees 
shifted their meat purchases from the University to the regular private meat 
markets. 

D. - CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this study indicate that there is a quantitative relationship 
between people’s stated psychic tensions regarding the purchase of particular 
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items and their expenditures for those items. The further fact that these 
stated psychic tensions for food were found to relate to considerations (the 
interviewees’ standard of living, their level of uncommitted cash balances, 
and to price changes) which economists have found by independent analysis 


Average magnitude 


of stated 62 

resistance 7 
against food 58 

expendi tures See text 


-2 0 £2 £h +6 
Change in B.L.S. food price indexes between 
month in question and preceding month 


FIGURE 5 
Relationship between changes in B.L.S. food price indexes (average of New Haven 
and Bridgeport) and corresponding changes in the average magnitude of the inter- 
viewees’ stated resistances against the expenditures which food purchases entail. 
Regression line is drawn free-hand. 


to have an influence on conusumer buying (8, 9), indicates that the inter- 
viewees’ stated psychic tensions tend to conform reasonably well with their 
actual psychic tensions—at least so far as food is concerned. This study 
therefore tends to validate Lewin’s concept of conflicting psychic tensions 
and consumption behavior. 

E. SUMMARY 


Kurt Lewin propounded the concept that in its essence people’s buying 
activity involves a psychic conflict between an individual’s desire for the item 
in question and his resistance against incurring the undesirable considerations 
which its- purchase entails—money cost, buying time involved, etc. If his 
desire for the item is greater than his resistance against its purchase, the item 
is likely to be bought, and vice versa. Lewin also devised and worked with 
an inferential technique for measuring these psychic tensions, though he gave 
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no experimental evidence that such psychic tensions correspond with actual 
purchases. 

To test Lewin’s concept, the author obtained 63 families who were willing 
to keep expenditure records and to be interviewed monthly for a year (not 
all interviewees stayed for the duration of the study). By means of a “0-100 
self-rating scale” (see Figure 1) the author then had the purchasing head 
of each family rate his or her desire and resistance tensions regarding various 
items prior to the completion of that month’s purchases. These stated 
tensions then were compared with their actual purchases of those items, and 
the following relationships were found: for food as a whole, r = +910; 
for meat r = +.761; for eggs, r = +.635. Moreover, the desire and re- 
sistance tensions were found to relate to considerations which economists 
by independent analysis believe to have an influence on consumption behavior, 
The harmony between the findings from this study and Lewin’s concept 
implies that his concept is essentially correct. The measuring techniques 
used as well as the basic concepts employed are, of course, capable of con- 
siderable development and refinement. 

This study also helps to illustrate the author’s contention that many psy- 
chologists might find it advantageous to work with economic behavior, be- 
cause that is an area where people continually translate their subjective feel- 
ings into easy to measure objective behayior—dollars and cents. In addi- 
tion, a considerable body of economic data are available which might help 
to cast light on particular experimental findings involving people’s economic 
behavior. 
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STUDIES IN SOCIAL INTERACTION: I. A CONCEPTUAL 
SCHEME* 


Research Division, Psychological Service of Pittsburgh 


BERNARD MAUSNER! 


A. PURPOSE 


The study of factors affecting interaction within groups of Ss making per- 
ceptual judgments has yielded considerable data since the first demonstration 
by Sherif (20) that the responses of Ss judging autokinetic movement con- 
verged toward a group norm. The purpose of the present paper is to at- 
tempt a formulation of a conceptual scheme for the treatment of social 
interaction in laboratory situations, In order to do this, a preliminary speci- 
fication of the relevant variables will be made, and two possible approaches 
_to the construction of a theory outlined. In addition, the implications of 
these tentative theories for future research in the area of social interaction 
will be explored. 

B. Basic PARADIGM 


Before analysis can be attempted the experimental situation should be de- 
scribed. In the basic paradigm, S makes a number of judgments of some 
kind (length of lines, autokinetic movement, “real movement,” etc.). He 
is then brought together with another S whose previous judgments had dif- 
fered from his own. For specific purposes this second S may be a confederate 
of E whose instructions control the nature of this S’s responses. Both Ss 
judge the same stimuli, usually in alternation. Interaction between Ss can 
be expressed in terms of differences between judgments made in the prior 

. alone situation and the group situation. For the purposes of the present 
inquiry, the important finding is that not all Ss will yield to the group in 
the same way. There is variation among individuals in the amount, and 
even in the occurrence, of convergence in judgment. This variation in con- 
vergence forms a measure of the direction and degree of social interaction. 

In order to treat these differences a measure of shift in judgment is needed. 


In most of the experiments in this area Ss have given verbal judgments of 
e_ 
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“apparent magnitude” using numbers. Thus $ will report “the line is six 
inches long,” or “the point of light moved three centimeters.” Although 
controversy exists as to whether one can assign magnitude to verbal judg- 
ments at all (5, 22), most psychologists would agree that, taken at face 
value, the judgments “six inches” or “three centimeters” do not have the 
properties of measurements using a cardinal or extensive scale. This 
would follow from the fact that there is no evidence that a “six-inch” judg- 
ment is psychologically twice a “three-inch” judgment, or even that the 
operations of addition and multiplication are at all possible. Where such 
responses are made one cannot, therefore, with any justification, measure 
convergence in terms of shifts in arithmetic means of judgments. 

A crude measure of change in judgment can be made by using counts of 
frequency of occurrence of given response categories. If, to a given stimulus 
or set of stimuli, § makes the response “six inches” 20 times in the alone 
situation, three times in the together situation, the response “10 inches” once 
in the alone situation, 22 times in the together situation, a change in the 
characteristics of judgment may be stated to have taken place. The size of, 
such frequency shifts by different Ss may be compared. ‘The writer has 
developed a score of this nature which has been applied to experiments in 
which number responses, or rating scales, were used (13, 14). 

Such frequency measures cannot, of course, be used to evaluate the differ- 
ence in meaning of a shift from “six” to “seven” inches as compared to a 
shift from “six” to “10” inches. However, when used in conjunction with 
graphical treatment and measures of direction of shift, these frequency meas 
ures do permit a degree of quantitative evaluation of the effect of experi- 
mental variables on social interaction. 


C. ANALYSIS or PARAMETERS 


Essential to a theoretical schema is some classification of the variables which 
have been found, or might be expected, to affect the degree of social inter- 
action. Such a preliminary classification follows. It may be pointed out 
that although in most cases the experiments upon which this classification 18 
based have involved variation of only one factor, it is likely that some, if not 
all, of the factors specified play a rôle in every instance where judgments 
are made in group situations. ` 

The factors to be discussed fall into four categories: the stimulus being 
judged, the instructions, S’s reaction to his partner, and characteristics of 8. 
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1. Nature of the Stimulus Being Judged 


In the original work of Sherif, § was asked to report on an illusion, the 
autokinetic effect. Although it has been found that convergence will occur 
when other kinds of stimuli are used (4, 10, 11, 13, 19), no systematic 
investigation of the relationship between degree of convergence and nature 
of the stimulus being judged has been attempted. It may be of interest to 
study social interaction under varying intensities and complexities of stimula- 
tion, and with different sense modalities, 

One possible framework for the treatment of the relation between social 
interaction and the nature of the judged stimulus is offered by Asch (2, 3). 
He suggests that social influence on judgment is a function of the degree 
of stimulus “field structure,” convergence occurring only where the stimulus 
field is “poorly structured.” ‘This is supported in the following way. Both 
Luchins (10) and Berenda (4) conclude from their work that judgments 
were not influenced when the physical characteristics of the stimuli were 
such that Ss considered their prior judgments “obviously correct.” Asch 
(3) reports an experiment by Sperling in which Ss converged less towards 
partners whose estimates differed widely from the Ss’ previous norms than 
toward partners whose estimates were relatively similar. For all three studies 
it may be assumed that “high field structure” creates for § confidence in his 
own judgments. In Luchins’ and Berenda’s work this is a function of the 
stimuli, in Sperling’s of the degree of “reasonableness” of the partner’s judg- 
ments. 

However, Schonbar (19) noted that convergence did occur when stimuli 
of high “structure” were judged. Furthermore, the writer (13, 15, 16) has 
found that two members of a pair subjected to dissimilar prior training can 
differ considerably in the degree of convergence even when judging the same 
stimuli. Such differences have also been described in Sherif’s original data. 
Since two Ss responding to the same stimulus can differ in degree of con- 
vergence, the relation between convergence and structure cannot be made a 
simple function of external stimulus field. Thus lawful relationships be- 
tween “degree of structure” and convergence must depend on a specification 
of structure as a characteristic of S's behavioral field. As such, it may be 
inferred from §’s behavior, and anchored to the various antecedent condi- 
tions which are found to be functionally related to that behavior. Among 
these, of course, may be the physical characteristics of the stimulus. “Field 
structure” may in that way serve as a useful interyening variable, This 
approath is explored more fully below. 
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2. Nature of the Instructions 


The psychophysical method employed in the experiment has been found 
to affect the degree of convergence. For example, Ss using the method of 
adjustment (15), and constant stimuli (4, 15) did not form a group norm, 
However, when Luchins (10) used the latter method, convergence did occur 
when the differences between two stimuli to be compared were close to the 
DL for discrimination of length, and did not occur when these differences 
were “obviously large.” In the majority of studies in which convergence has 
been found, the method of absolute judgment, or single stimuli, has been 
used. In this no standards are immediately available to S. 

In accord with the theoretical position described above, Asch (2) proposes 
that the clarity or “structure” of the situation is minimal when the method 
of single stimuli is used, that it is maximal when standards are available, 
as in the methods of adjustment and constant stimuli. Thus the occurrence 
of convergence with single stimuli, and failure of convergence with the other 
methods, are consistent with the predictions of Asch’s theory. The apparent 
exception afforded by Luchins’ data may be “explained” by the assumption 
that, even where standards are present, field structure is low when the 
differences between standards and comparison are slight. Where this is true 
S's confidence in his judgments is low. 

An alternate “explanation” of the effect of differences in psychophysical 
method is available. Data discussed below (9, 13, 14) indicate that Ss mak- 
ing responses which have a history of positive reinforcement do not converge, 
those making responses which have a history of negative reinforcement do 
converge. It may be postulated that responses used in the methods of ad- 
justment and constant stimuli, e.g., “this is equal to that,” or “this is greater 
than that,” have been more heavily reinforced in the history of most Ss than 
responses given in the method of single stimuli, e.g., “this is five inches long” 

“the light moved ten centimeters.” ‘Thus the differences in convergence 
for these methods could be linked to a history of differential reinforcement 
of the responses made. It would be interesting to replicate the Sherif experi- 
ment using Ss with a history of training in the precise estimate of extent, ¢.8» 
surveyors. According to this hypothesis these Ss should show little or no 
convergence even if the method of single stimuli were used. 

It can be seen that the differences in convergence which result from varia- 
tion in psychophysical method may be useful in theoretical analysis of the 
phenomenon. Somewhat less directly related to theory, but of considerable 
interest for possible future extrapolation to complex social phenomena,*would 
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be experiments in which S’s set, his rapport with Æ, or his ego-involvement 
in the task were varied by means of instructions. Here, as elsewhere, the per- 
sonalities of Ss will play a réle in determining the effect of these factors on 
convergence. 

3. Nature of the Partner 

It may be expected that variation in the characteristics of the partner 
should affect social interaction. Ss are less likely to converge towards part- 
ners whose judgments they would not tend to respect, more likely to 
converge towards those whose judgments inspire confidence. However, no 
simple generalizations concerning this relationship can be made on the basis 
of the meager data available. 

Bray (7) states that Ss ranking high in anti-Semitism on an attitude scale 
converged towards supposedly Jewish partners; Ss ranking high in anti- 
Negro feeling failed to converge towards a Negro partner. He related these 
findings to stereotypes commonly held by prejudiced persons in which the 
Jew is clever, the Negro stupid. Bovard (6) reports more initial disagree- 
ment and more eventual convergence in groups drawn from a student-cen- 
tered class than in those from a conventional lecture course. In Berenda’s 
study (4) school children converged more readily towards the judgments 
of their peers than towards those of their teacher. Influence on judgment 
by teachers has, however, also been reported (17). The present writer (16) 
found that college students showed more convergence in art judgments to- 
ward a purported “art authority” than towards the same person playing the 
rôle of a “fellow student.” 

This lack of a clear pattern in the reported data is hardly surprising in 
view of the variation in experimental technique and specification of condi- 
tions displayed in these studies. Of course, one can attempt to relate con- 
vergence in the judgments of any S to the prestige of his partner. How- 
ever, the meaning of prestige must be defined in such a way as to include, 
in the above studies, the prestige of a Jewish partner for an anti-Semitic 
S, or the prestige of a fellow pupil for a grade school child. An “opera- 
tional” definition of prestige in terms of the degree to which an individual 
inspires convergence would be circular, and of little value. The writer has 
suggested elsewhere (16) that specification of criteria for prestige in this 
situation may come from a systematic series of experiments relating con- 
vergence to some of the following differences between coacting Ss: status 
in a hierarchy, social class or ethnic group, position in the sociogram of an 
organized group, past history of competition, cooperation, friendliness, or 
hostility. In this way the contribution of the characteristics of the partner 
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to social interaction may be evaluated with some degree of precision. The 
factors of first impression and of group atmosphere, as demonstrated in Asch’s 
experiments (2), may also be found to play a considerable rôle. 


4. The Subject 


a. Specific past history. It has been noted above that S’s previous rela- 
tionship with his partner could affect convergence (6). Another factor in 
§’s history is past reinforcement or non-reinforcement of the class of responses 
being made. Kelman (9) and the present writer (13, 14) showed that Ss 
whose judgments have previously been positively reinforced failed to con- 
verge: those negatively reinforced converged readily. That is, Ss who were 
told consistently that they were “right” in a prior alone situation showed 
little or no convergence; those who were told they were “wrong” converged 
significantly. These findings have already been related to the effect on con- 
vergence of variation in psychophysical method (15). They will be used 
further below in an attempt at theory construction. 

b. Personality. In operational terms, the study of the rôle of person- 
ality factors would necessitate an investigation of the degree to which S’s 
behavior in the convergence experiment can be predicted from observable 
consistencies of behavior in other situations. These could be the formalized, 
relatively stereotyped situations of personality tests, or free situations in- 
volving behavior in many kinds of groups. 

Such personality characteristics as stability, rigidity, and hostility might be 
presumed to play a rôle in social interaction. Dominance should be of para- 
mount importance, as should the complex of factors that make for leadership. 
In Kelman’s study, cited above, the more insecure, submissive Ss, as deter- 
mined by scores on the Guilford-Martin GAMIN scale, held more rigidly 
to their own norms when these were reinforced by E, and converged more 
readily when their norms had not been reinforced. Secure, dominant Ss 
showed an opposite trend. These data indicate that dominance or instability 
as measured by this personality inventory do not necessarily carry over 
simply into the group judgment situation. 

To test this relationship further, the degree of consistency in ascendent 
or submissive behavior could be measured in actual group situations, and 
then related to convergence in perceptual judgments. Should inconsistent 
results occur in such an experiment, it may be hypothesized that different _ 
areas of confidence have been involved; Ss who are ascendent in an intel- 
lectual discussion may yery well be submissive on the basketball court. An 
attempt may be made, however, to map out areas of confidence by searching 
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for consistencies in ascendence, or dominance, in situations which can in some 
way be related independently. Eventually, perhaps, a classification of situa- 
tions in which dominance can be expected to occur consistently may be made. 
If the perceptual judgment situation is found to be related to “real life” 
in any way, this test of social interaction may have considerable usefulness 
as a source of predictions‘of dominance in a variety of circumstances. 


D. SUGGESTIONS ror THEORY CONSTRUCTION 


The data reported above may be sufficient for preliminary attempts at the 
construction of an integrative theoretical system. However, the fact that 
uniform procedures, controls, and treatment of data have not been used by 
workers in the area makes any attempt at a quantitative theory premature. 
The following discussion outlines two descriptive schemes employing inter- 
vening variables which, with further development of precise measures of 
the determinants of convergence, may in the near future be treated quan- 
titatively. These two schemes involve two types of intervening variables; 
those anchored to measurements of the antecedents to characteristics of per- 
ceptual fields, and those anchored to measurements of antecedents to re- 
sponse tendencies. 

1. Perception Theory 


The basis for this approach can be found in the discussions of Asch, Lu- 
chins, and Berenda referred to above. The fundamental postulate is that 
convergence is a function of the degree of structure of S’s perceptual field. 
“Structure of the perceptual field” is a final construct anchored to the fol- 
lowing lower order constructs: (a) stimulus ambiguity, (b) strength of 
anchoring of §’s judgment scales, (c) S’s evaluation of his partner, and 
(d) S's perception of himself, Each of these may be anchored to observable 
factors in the manner indicated by the following discussion of specific hypoth- 


_ eses (cf. Figure 1). 


1. Convergence is a positive function of those characteristics of the stimuli 
and of S which lead to increasing ambiguity of the stimuli. ‘This hypoth- 
esis is supported by the findings of Asch and Luchins. As indicated above, 
an independent measure of ambiguity would be needed to permit statement 
of this hypothesis in terms which are not circular. 

2. Convergence is a negative function of the degree to which S’s judg- 
ment scales are anchored. By definition of the psychophysical procedures 
by which anchoring is manipulated, a strongly anchored scale would lead to 
resistance on the part of S to shifts in judgment. e Psychophysical studies 
(12, 18, 23) have indicated that changes im judgment can be produced by 
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manipulation of anchoring criteria through instructions. The experimen- 
tal problem, then, is the determination of the factors which affect strength 
of anchoring effect. Specific attempts to explain variations in convergence 
on the basis of anchoring have been made by Volkman (23), Asch (2), and 
the present writer (15). 
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FIGURE 1 


A system of constructs used in a “perception” theory of social interaction in judg- 
ment. Independent variables: X,.9 are factors to be specified by experimentation, 


Ph St—physical characteristics of the stimulus, Instr—instruction variables. First 
order constructs: St Am—stimulus ambiguity, Sc An degree of anchoring of judgment 
scales, P Pa—perception of the partner, P Se perception of the self by S. Second 
order construct: F Str—structure of S’s behavioral field. Dependent variable: Int— 
social interaction in judgment. 


3. Convergence for any S is a positive function of his partner’s prestige. 
As indicated above, the term “partner’s prestige” can be used to summarize 
all the factors which may affect the way in which coacting Ss perceive each 
other. 

4. Although evidence has been presented to show that S’s personality 
affects convergence, it is not clear at present how this can be expressed in 
theoretical terms, except, perhaps, at a purely descriptive level. ‘That is, no 
predictions of the effects of personality factors can be derived from the theo- 
retical analysis. E 
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2. “Response Tendencies’ Theory 


An alternate, although not necessarily contradictory, approach may lie 
in treatment of the group judgment situation in terms of each S’s conflict 
between two kinds of response tendency, a tendency to continue within his 
previous judgment range, and a tendency to agree with a partner. The 
basic postulate here is that convergence is a function of the summation of 
the two opposing tendencies. Our experimental problem then becomes one 
of anchoring each of the tendencies to relevant antecedent conditions. Since 
this approach represents an attempt to link past events to present responses, 
clues to the nature of these relationships may be sought in learning theory. 
Although no attempt at an all-inclusive formulation will be made at present, 
two specific hypotheses will be presented. 

1. The tendency to continue the former judgment range is a positive 
function of prior reinforcement of the relevant judgments. This hypothesis 
was supported by the findings relating to prior reinforcement of Kelman 
and the present writer. It may also, as has been suggested, lead to predic- 
tions concerning the effect of variation in response method. Thus, the 
greater frequency of convergence with the method of single stimuli than 
with the methods of adjustment and constant stimuli also supports this 
hypothesis. 

Statements made above concerning anchoring effects may be analyzed in 
terms of prior reinforcement of the discriminative stimuli (21) used by S to 
anchor his judgment scale. That is, it may be postulated that ease of shift 
in a judgment scale will be a negative function of the degree of reinforce- 
ment of responses to given stimuli which act to anchor that scale. Of course, 
the nature of the stimulus itself, its “clarity” or “ambiguity,” will also affect 
its character as an anchor for judgment scales. Further experimentation 
with the effect of prior reinforcement and variation in stimulus conditions 

` on convergence will be required before these relationships can be stated with 
Precision. 

2. Ss will tend to agree with a partner who represents a complex of posi- 
tive discriminative stimuli (or cues), to disagree with a partner who repre- 
sents a complex of negative discriminative stimuli. The concept of the dis- 
criminative stimulus is also applicable here since the assumption can be made 
that Ss will converge towards a partner associated with positive reinforce- 
ments, and will not converge towards partners associated with negative 
reinforcements. In terms of the suggestion above ghat “prestige” be used 
as a first order intervening variable, the prestige of a partner may be con- 
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sidered a function of the type of reinforcement with which he is ass 
That is, where § has been rewarded for agreeing with a given indi 
that individual acts as a discriminative stimulus for agreement resp 
By generalization, partners who share some of the characteristics of p 
who have played such a rôle in S’s past may also act as discriminative sti 
for agreement responses. The convergence effect itself, that is, the id 
of responses between S and his partner, may act to reinforce a continued ti 
ency to agree. The reverse of this pattern may be true where reinfo 
for disagreement has occurred. 
In an unpublished study the writer found that Ss converged towar 
partner who demonstrated success in a task similar to that used in the 
experiment, and did not converge towards a partner who demonstrated 
ure. It may be postulated that in this study demonstrations by a partne 
success or failure acted as a positive or negative reinforcement for 
ment or disagreement, affected the partner’s prestige for S, and thus 
degree of convergence. This postulate leads to the testable prediction 
Ss rewarded for agreeing with a given partner in some context other 
the laboratory might be expected to converge towards him in percep’ 
judgment. À 
Generalizaton of the type described above may enter into the effect | 
the partner’s group membership on social interaction. The charact 
which identify a partner as a member of a given group may act as dis 
tive stimuli for tendencies to agree or disagree which in the past have | 
reinforced for that group. The writer’s findings that college students 
verged towards an authority more than towards a fellow student is con: 
with this position, as is Berenda’s finding of greater agreement by 
children with their peers than with their teachers. One might 
that college students have been rewarded for agreeing in aesthetic jud 
with authorities, and that grade school children have been rewarded for 
taining a common front against their teachers. 
Neither of the theoretical schemes outlined above can handle adequ 
the relationship between personality characteristics and convergence, | 
possibly in terms of statements about consistency in response tend 
Probably neither in its present form gives a completely adequate: basis 
successful prediction of the characteristics of social interaction in uncon! 
situations. However, both can be used as a source for experimental 
lems. The construction of a more inclusive theory will probably arise 
exploration of these areas of experimentation. 
A final comment must’ be made on the question of extrapolation. — 
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references have been made to the obvious parallels between many of these 
studies and “real life” social phenomena. Interaction in the laboratory 
may or may not follow the same laws as interaction in the classroom, the 
political arena, or the market place. The writer suggests that the sole valid 
use of these laboratory findings is as a source of hypotheses to be tested in 
real life situations. If these are then verified, a theoretical system built on 
laboratory investigations may prove useful in the understanding and control 
of social behavior in a wider context. 


E. SUMMARY 


The determinants of interaction among Ss making judgments in groups 
have been investigated intensively. The present paper uses a summary of 
the available findings as a basis for a classification of these determinants, and 
for attempts at theory construction. 

The following are suggested as among the factors relevant to convergence 
among members of observer groups: (a) the stimulus judged, (b) the in- 
structions to S, (c) the history of contact with the partner and the group 
memberships of the partner, (d) the reaction to the partner in the experi- 
mental situation, (e) the personality of 8, and (f) S's specific previous 
experiences, if any, with the stimuli or the class of judgments. ; 

Two approaches to theory construction are outlined. In one, the struc- 
ture of S’s perceptual field is used as a basic intervening variable, and con- 
vergence is related to various factors which are considered to affect field 
structure, In the other, convergence is represented as a function of two 
conflicting response tendencies, a tendency to continue the previous range 
of response, and a tendency to agree with the partner. Deductions from these 
basic hypotheses are supported by some of the data previously discussed and 
predictions are made which are susceptible of experimental test. 
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PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ANALYSIS* 


Department of Psychology, University of Wichita 


Rosert V. HAMILTON 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The gift of speech and a well-ordered language are characteristic of every 
well known group of human beings (29, 30). Psychologists, philosophers, 
anthropologists, linguists, philologists, and educators have regarded language 
as that which makes possible the formation of societies among men, the 
creation and transmission of cultures, and the sharing of experiences. 

Language, traditionally, has been regarded as the “vehicle of thought” 
with the thought attracting far more attention than the vehicle (28). There 
are some, however, who believe that this “carrier of thought” merits more 
consideration than it has received. This paper, for example, is concerned 
primarily with the development of an “objective-descriptive” technique for 
studying linguistic processes. 

A review of the psychological investigation of linguistic phenomena indi- 
cates a growing respect for the importance of the study of language and 
language behavior (9, 13, 14, 17, 19, 25, 28). The modern emphasis upon 
the functional significance of language in the life of the organism, and em- 
phasis upon quantitative and descriptive techniques, sets the stage for the 
development of a psycholinguistic approach to the study of personal and group 
dynamics. 

There are several possible approaches to the conceptualization of language. 
There is lacking, however, a theoretical structure simple in outline and yet 
comprehensive enough to embrace the results obtained from different points 
` of view and at the same time to unite them into a consistent whole. Per- 
haps the most successful endeavor in this direction has been the general theory 
of signs or semiotic which Charles W. Morris (20, 21) has been developing 
in recent years. The term semiotic has frequently been confused with the 
discipline of semantics, but as will be pointed out presently, semantics is only 
a part of the whole science of semiotic. The three subdivisions of semiotic 
are defined as follows: pragmatics, as the study of the “relation of signs 
to interpreters,” semantics, as the study. of the “relation of signs to the 
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objects to which the signs are applicable,” and syztactics, as the study of the 
“formal relations of signs to one another” (20). 

The distinctions are justified in their application to the understanding 
and study of the nature of science, for a more systemized approach to lin- 
guistics, and offers a program of study and technique for psychology (cf. 20, 
esp. 21, Chapter VIII). Regarding the latter, H. G. Schrickel (31, 32) has 
suggested an application of the notion of dimensions of semiosis as a possible 
approach to the study of personality dynamics. Accepting the underlying 
principles of the functions of language and language behavior described above, 
Schrickel views the precise dynamics of semiosical processes in terms of vary- 
ing patterns of semantical, syntactical, and pragmatical habits. The manner 
in which and the degree to which the interpreter shares such semiosical habits 
with others determines also the particular interpretations which he makes. 

In the present paper, we are most particularly interested in the manner 
in which the individual (the interpreter) makes use of the dynamic-cognitive 
processes intermediate between perception and reactive responses to stimuli 
taken as signs and symbols. This complex of activities we shall call the 
interpretive process, or simply interpretation. As conceived here, interpre- 
tation is a higher order process involving perceptual, conceptualizing, and 

` motivational factors; it is what the interpreter does to his experience to 
make it significant or meaningful; it is the basis of his unconscious and con- 
scious judgments. Neurologically, interpretations may be viewed as higher 
level organizational processes which probably go on somewhat like Murray’s 
postulated regnant brain processes and like these regnancies may be regarded 
as the spatio-temporal locus of personality (15, 22). 

Interpretive processes are assumed to occur at a level of complexity in 
human behavior and experience to warrant their consideration as personality- 
discriminative. And as such, interpretation is a key concept in personology, 
the science of personality (1). An understanding of interpretive processes 
is envisaged as providing the basis for an understanding of value judgments, 
these taken as being among the central processes around which individual 
orientation develops and is sustained (cf. 24). 


B. GENERAL FEATURES OF THE ANALYSIS 


To avoid the traditional technique of analyzing language grammatically, 
structurally, or phonetically, a functional approach is devised for this study. 
The idea of a functional analysis is not new. Sapir (29, 30) and Bloomfield 
(3, 4) have both suggested that, while the orthodox linguistic technique 1S 
valuable in understanding a language, psychologists might approach the prob- 
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Jem from a point of view other than in terms of their traditional psycho- 
biological approach (34). Morris (20, 21) has suggested in different ter- 
minology, that the approach might be vis-a-vis the central problem of differ- 
entiating the major modes of signifying. The discussion which follows is 
concerned with the terminology suggested by Morris to deal with the prob- 
lem of the various modes of signifying; “functioning of language” as used 
in this paper refers to certain aspects of this general problem with special 
reference to the modes of signifying discernible in selected sets of lansigns 
(language behavior). 

The problem of differentiating the various uses of language is not new 
with Morris. Many thinkers in different fields (5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 23, 26, 
27) have concerned themselves with this problem, each adding to a growing 
terminology. Hence we have such terms available as “referential” and 
“emotive” (23) ; a distinction between “cognitive” and “noncognitive” signs, 
and “referential” and “evocative” signs (20, 21). 

The analytic technique suggested here is concerned with the more obvious 
and apparent functions of language. We are interested in the manner in 
which the interpreter uses his language. In this respect, the analysis is re- 
strictive in the sense that it is not concerned with either the grammar of the 
language or the projections or unconscious meanings of the interpreter. 

By borrowing, adding to, and deleting from the terminology of Morris, 
we have suggested a method of analysis whereby the various functions in- 
tended by or determined for the interpreter are codified into six major cate- 
gories. ‘These major categories are further subdivided into detailed subcate- 
gories. In general our major categories agree with the terminology and 
definitions of Morris; the subcategories constitute refinements and modifica- 
tions of his system. The functional categories offered by Morris are: the 
designative, appraisive, prescriptive, and formative, components of signifying. 
These were expanded in this study to include: designators, appraisors, pre- 
scriptors, formators, identifiors, and subjectifiors. 

Designators, identifiors, appraisors, prescriptors, formators, and subjec- 
tifiors influence the behavior of their interpreters in several ways. Respec- 
tively, they prepare the interpreter for objects in his environment; prepa- 
ration occurs in the sense that the interpreter attends to the qualitative 
characteristics of the object or to its spatio-temporal features. Or signs may 
be used by the interpreter to express his preference for certain aspects of 
his environment including qualities, persons, events, situations, etc., and thus 
dispose him to act in a certain way toward his envirgnment. To the degree 
that the interpreter employs lansigns in his expressions and acts these latter 
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are structured in a formal or logical manner. Finally, the interpreter may 
use signs to signify his directly felt or known relation to his environment, i 
his ego-involvement with it. The various types of signs listed tend to an- 
swer the questions: What are the characteristics? Where and when are 
they? How to respond? Why relevant? In what manner? To whom? 
They are what, where, how, why, manner, and whom signs. As stated pre- 
viously, their occurrence is determined jointly by the situation, by the person 
involved, and by the culture in which the event took place. 


C. AscripTors 

In order to distinguish the above described signs or sign combinations or 
complexes, it is necessary to abstract them from the continuum of lansign 
behavior. Such abstracted segments will be called ascriptors. ‘This term 
is adapted from the writings of Morris, who in turn borrowed the term 
from an unpublished work by Sheffer. An ascriptor is a sign complex (or — 
combination of sign complexes) in which something is signified in the iden- 
tificative mode of signifying and in some other modes of signifying (designa- 
tive, appraisive, prescriptive, or subjective). For the purposes of this paper, 
an ascriptor may be defined as any meaningful utterance or any combination 
of such utterances. 

A meaningful utterance corresponds very closely to what Bloomfield 
(3), Sapir (29), and Sturtevant (33) have termed morphemes or tagmemes. 
(Bloomfield specifically makes this distinction. He has defined, in the case 
of lexical forms, the smallest meaningful units as morphemes, and their mean- 
ings as sememes; in the same way, the smallest meaningful units of gram- 
matical form are spoken of as tagmemes and their meanings as episemes). — 
If we were to restrict ourselves to a study of the English language, a mean- 
ingful utterance would correspond roughly to the term word; however, a 
functional analysis need not be restricted to any language or language family. 
Because of the different lexical and grammatical structures of the various | 
languages, we cannot restrict meaningful utterance to such a general seg- 
mentation as the term word implies. Any utterance may appear either as 
a constituent of some larger linguistic whole or as an independent form, not 
included in any larger (complex) linguistic pattern. In this sense, then, — 
an ascriptor corresponds roughly to what the linguists call a sentence. How- 
ever, the ascriptor is not restricted to grammatical completeness nor is it 
restricted to the bound form which the term sentence incurs. An ascriptor — 
may consist of more than one sentence or it may consist of less than a sen- 
tence, hence caution must be observed in the comparison of ascriptors to. 
sentences or, for that matter, të any orthodox linguistic abstraction. 
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Ascriptors may be distinguished in terms of the functioning of their com- 
ponent signs. An ascriptor composed of an identifior (or identifiors) will 
be called an identificative ascriptor. Similarly, there may be designative 
ascriptors, appraisive ascriptors, prescriptive ascriptors, formative ascriptors, 
and subjective ascriptors. An ascriptor may involve signs in all modes of 
functioning, so it will be necessary to have some means of distinguishing the 
various classes. Accordingly, following Morris’ proposal, we need to classify 
ascriptors in terms of the functions which are dominant in a given instance. 

On the basis of the following described ascriptive categories, we must 
determine domination or subordination of the various signs at work. The 
language itself has various devices whereby this distinction will become ob- 
vious. In other words, the clues of the language will determine what signs 
are functioning and an ascriptor may then be classified in terms of whether 
its dominant sign is a designator, an identifior, an appraisor, a prescriptor, a 
formator, or a subjectifior. If the language does not offer such clues or 
devices to distinguish the dominant sign—such as the case when an ascriptor 
is composed of two signs—it is termed a compound ascriptor. As in any seg- 
ment of behavior, language may be expected to involve the functioning of 
several factors in the particular case. 


D. CLASSIFICATION OF ASCRIPTORS 
1. IJdentifiors 


Identifiors signify location in time and space behavior toward a certain 
region of the environment; or behavior toward objects. They signify the 
location of something or other but do not signify anything more about it. 
They determine where and when behavior will be directed toward some- 
thing, not the kind of behavior. But since behavior is never to a spatio-tem- 
poral region as such, but to various objects, identifiors occur in a context 
in which objects of a certain kind are involved—objects which are already 

` being sought for or objects which are signified by other signs. The identifior 
is not then merely a device to draw one’s attention to something, such as 
might be done by turning another person’s head in a certain direction, but 
has a genuine, though minimal sign status; it is preparatory in the sense 
that it influences the interpreter’s behavior with respect to the location of 
something (including himself) as a spatio-temporal object. 

Three kinds of identifiors may be distinguished. Indicators are identifiors 
which are non-verbal location ascriptors. Such signification of locus is 
done by purely overt activity such as gesturing, pointing, etc. This activity 
is often unsatisfactory if for no other reason than that there are many 
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regions in the cognitive environment of the interpreter which are not in the 
immediate environment. Indicative behavior seldom is found specifically in 
language behavior, but may be found in conjunction with such behavior. 
To meet the difficulty offered by the restrictive aspect of the indicators, lan- 
guage functions in a manner so as to orient the interpreter spatio-temporally 
by means of descriptors. The descriptor describes’ a location in time and 
space. It is not intended that the descriptor substitute for the non-verbal act 
of pointing; it offers, rather, a more generalized aspect of dealing not only 
with isolates of the immediate environment but also with the cognitive en- 
vironment as well. Again, to supplement the more restrictive aspects of 
the non-verbal indicator, language employs the namor. A namor is a sub- 
stitute language symbol for pointer behavior. Thus a namor becomes a 
pointer utterance and becomes synonymous in signification with the particular 
act of pointing; language behavior may be directed to a specific space-time 
region. 
2. Designators 


In contrast to the identifiors, the designator signifies characteristics but 
does not determine their location. The designator discriminates; it points 
out characteristics of objects, persons, events, situations, etc., of the environ- 
ment. It signifies the characteristics of what the interpreter will or might 
encounter in the referent but not what value the object, person, event, situa- 
tion, etc., has for him personally. 

Concerning Morris’ distinction between object and character-designators, 
the present writer feels that terms like “object” and “thing” violate the 
principle of specificity which this analysis demands (cf. 2). Morris would 
probably agree with this criticism for he states, “. . . Terms such as ‘object’ 
and ‘thing’ are however very vague in common usage, especially in the range 
of endurance which they require in order to denote. So the distinction (be- 
tween object-designator and character-designator) is not of great importance 
in semiotic; . . .” (21, p. 78). Thus the category “‘object-designator” is 
omitted from the present analytic technique. Character-designator remains 
in the analysis however, and is described as signifying interest in the quali- 
tative characteristics of an object, Person, event, situation, etc. Thus the 
character-designator specifies the attributes of a certain environment. When 
we classify a quality, therefore, we are distinguishing something which is 
an attribute of some particular thing, and which could be an attribute of 
other particular things. It is the complex or combination of such attributes 
that determines the character of the object, person, event, situation, etc. Not 
only is the interpreter interested in the qualitative characteristics of a special 
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feature of the environment, but he is also interested in the possible and actual 
functions of a particular object, person, event, situation, etc. Thus we have 
added the function-designator to our list of ascriptive categories. The func- 
tion-designator refers to the function of an object, person, event, situation, 
etc. Function in this case is defined as to include utility, purpose, or quality 
so related to another that it is dependent upon and varies with that other. 
This ascriptor tends to answer the questions: “What is its use?” “What 
purpose is fulfilled?” ‘Who uses it?” “What is its possible use?” Func- 
tion-designators are signs signifying use, purpose or relation, Character- 
designators and function-designators are kinds of lansigns an actor would 
employe to signify the ascription-achievement pattern variables in his system 
of action, to phrase the matter in the terminology of Parsons and Shils (24). 


3. Appraisors 


Desires and interest are activities which take place in the world and 
which have effects in the world; they are observable in themselves and in 
connection with their observed effects (11). It is in this connection that 
any study of language behavior sooner or later becomes involyed in the 
problem of the nature of appraisal or evaluation. Such preferential be- 
havior is a universal characteristic of human activity. Thus an appraisor 
is an expression which functions to signify objects, persons, events, situations, 
etc. liked or disliked, or regarded as pleasant or unpleasant by the inter- 
preter. It may signify a preference of the interpreter regarding the referents 
involved. Therefore the test whether an ascriptor is or is not an appraisor is 
given by determining whether or not the sign disposes its interpreter to pref- 
erential behavior to something or other. To the extent that the sign is only 
appraisive it will not signify in the other modes and hence will often require 
supplementation by other ascriptors; frequently, however, an ascriptor which 
is appraisive is also designative, prescriptive or otherwise. 

Appraisors signify along a positiyve-negative continuum, and so may be 
classified as either positive or negative. Thus a positive-appraisor becomes an 
expression of approval, pleasantness, goodness, etc., and the negative-appraisor 
becomes an expression of disapproval, unpleasantness, badness, etc. 


4, Prescriptors 


Things and persons often make demands upon behavior, and the ascriptors 
which signify something as requiring certain behavior are termed prescrip- 
tors. Prescriptors are signs which signify the reqaired performance of a 
Specific response to some object, person, or situation. The prescriptor is ac- 
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companied by a sense of obligation to act in a certain way. It operates in 
the selection of one course of behavior rather than the other. Prescriptors 
are signs since they are substitute controls for behavior; prescriptors signify 
and act for controls which would be directly operative if they were present. 
Prescriptors signify the requiredness of a course of behavior to certain ob- 
jects, persons, events, situations, etc.; their signification is determined by 
finding the behavior which they as substitute controls produce and which 
the interpreter is disposed to perform. In self-observation the prescriptor 
is accompanied by a sense of obligation to act in a certain way; behaviorally, 
the prescriptor is isolated by finding out the persistent behavior which it in- 
duces (or tends to induce) in the interpreter consequent to its appearance, 
Prescriptors, like appraisors, normally involve designation by other ascrip- 
tors. They often occur in a process in which objects and actions are desig- 
nated and they signify a person or object as requiring certain responses. 
Since the requiredness is not itself a characteristic of either the action or 
objects, the prescriptor is not itself a designator; it prescribes action to ob- 
jects rather than describing either action or objects; it operates in the selec- 
tion of one course of behavior rather than another. The prescriptor thus 
gives a favored position to certain behavioral patterns just as the appraisor 
gives a favored position to some objects, persons, events, situations, etc. 
Prescriptors may be classified as categorical, hypothetical, and grounded. 
The categorical-prescriptor signifies without qualification an action as pre- 
scribed; the hypothetical-prescriptor signifies an action as prescribed under 
certain conditions; and the grounded-prescriptor signifies not merely an ac- 
tion as prescribed but signifies the reasons why the action is prescribed. 


5. Formators 


A former statement of this paper has stated that the analytic technique 
developed in this paper would be concerned only with the functional aspect of 
language and would not concern itself with the structural or grammatical 
aspects of language. It would seem then, to the reader, somewhat of a 
paradox to introduce an ascriptive category dealing with the lexicative as- 
pects of language. The fact remains, however, that lexicators do consti- 
tute a large part of language behavior and any functional analysis of this be- 
havior must make provision for such signs. Thus we are not inconsistent in 
noting for study the functioning of lexicators in language behavior. ‘The 
formator, which this classification is called, is generally regarded as an aux- 
iliary device which influences the significations of the sign combinations in 
which it appears, but without itself directly signifyng properties or features 
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of the referents involved. Formators will differ from lexicators and other 
tools of the linguist then, in terms of the particular kind of disposition for 
behavior which they occasion. 

Formators serve to influence the way in which certain component signs 
signify or the way in which a sign combination as a whole signifies. Three 
large classes of formators may be differentiated in terms of the kinds of in- 
fluence formators exert upon the interpretants of the signs with which they 
are combined. Determinors are formators which determine the range of 
possible denotation which a general ascriptor has in the particular ascriptor 
combination in which the formator appears; the determinor determines 
whether a certain sign combination may be general or restricted in its denota- 
tion. Connectors are formators which establish particular formal relations 
between certain signs and sign combinations to other signs and sign com- 
binations. Modors are formators which establish the ascriptive mode of 
signifying of the sign combination in which they occur; i.e., they determine 
whether the total interpretant composed of the interpretants of other signs 
in the given sign combination is to be an interpretant of a designative, ap- 
praisive, prescriptive, etc., ascriptor. They are the intonations, speech melo- 
dies, and certain punctuation signs. 


6. Subjectifiors 


To insure completeness in the analytic technique, the réle of the interpreter 
must be given full consideration. While Morris considers the interpreter as 
an important aspect of the various modes of signifying, he fails to offer a 
category wherein the personal factors of language may be designated. Thus, 
we offer the subjective ascriptor as an attempt to meet this need. The sub- 
jectifior signifies personal experiences of the interpreter or of the interpreter’s 
in-group. It is primarily concerned with expression of inner experiences of 
the interpreter and is not always directly concerned with the immediate en- 
vironment. ‘This ascriptor establishes a personal or group-mediated relation- 
ship between the interpreter and his immediate and cognitive environment. 
It is in this area that special language behavior becomes involved. This spe- 
cial language behavior comes about because of functioning of esoteric devices 
of a personal nature. The interpreter develops a certain form of indi- 
Viduality, certain idiosyncrasies and a definite technology for dealing with his 
environment, Many of these are imposed upon him by his language, either 
as a result of his own intra-personal experiences, peculiar only to himself, or 
as a result of inter-personal experiences with his gro@p. Also this ascriptive 
category is concerned with the area of the “emotive” functioning of language 
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as described by Ogden and Richards (23). Subjectifior as used here does 
not refer exclusively to the emotive expressions of an individual or to signs 
used solely to arouse emotion but rather it refers to signs signifying the un- 
derlying dynamics of the individual as seen in the functioning of his language 
behavior. 

The subjectifior is sub-divided into four major classifications. The ego- 
subjectifior signifies ego-involvement with objects, persons, events, situations, 
etc. Ego-involvement is used here in the sense of behavior which is per- 
sonally, or internally derived or directed. Group-subjectifior signifies involve- 
ment by the interpreter of the group with which he identifies, i.e., culture, 
family, clan, etc., with features of his environment. Idiosyncratic-subjectifior 
refers to individual speech idiosyncracies of the interpreter. It is here that 
specific esoteric devices are seen as functioning in language behavior. 4 fec- 
tive-subjectifior refers to the affective tone of relationships between the inter- 
preter and his environment. These are not often directly nor exclusively 
expressed toward the immediate environment; and they are not always 
obviously toward a particular part of the total environment. 


7. Compound Ascriptors; Leveling, Overlapping, and Alternative Categories 


We have already made some mention of compound ascriptors. The term 
compound ascriptor refers to the simultaneous functioning of one or more 
modes of signifying. Frequently the specific segments of language behavior 
may be distinguished by a single dominant sign of the ascriptor, but more 
often than not language may fail to supply the necessary clues for determining 
this dominant sign. In which case, we must recognize the concurrence of 
functioning as alternating, overlapping and leveling. Alternating occurs when 
the ascriptive segment is seen as functioning in two or more rôles, accord- 
ing to the classificatory scheme outlined above. Such concurrent modes of 
signifying involve no superordination of one ascriptor over another, but are 
taken as all modes being of equal importance to the interpreter. Overlapping 
occurs when a part of an ascriptor, or when specific segments of language 
behavior are seen as parts of a large general ascriptor, the latter signifying in 
one mode while the smaller contained segments are signifying in different 
modes. Leveling occurs when alternative categories as described above level 
in degree of import; in other words, when a compound ascriptor is described 
in terms of the relative proportion of its component ascriptors as predominant- 


ly functioning. Ascriptive compounding becomes clearer as the codification is 
applied (Table 1). 


a 


a 
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E. Lonc-RANGE ĪMPLICATIONS 


Up to this point we have concerned ourselves with the empirical develop- 
ment of the technique of Psycholinguistic Analysis but we must consider 
some of the implications that knowledge of interpretive processes would have 
for the science of psychology in particular and for science in general. 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARY LIST oF AscripTors AND CODE LETTERS 


I. Appraisor. Indicates the preferential behavior of the speaker toward or valu- 
ation of object, person, event, situation, etc. 

Ap—positive appraisor. 

An—negative appraisor, 

Il. Designator. Signifies characteristics of object, person, event, situation, etc., 
but not location of referent. 

Df—function, utility or purpose (impersonal). 

Dc—qualitative characteristics. 

III, Identifior. Points out location in time and space, direction of behavior to 
be taken toward or away from object, person, event, etc. 

Ti—non-language indicator of space and time. Not generally used in protocols. 

In—namor. Pointer utterance which names a locus in time and space. 

Id—descriptor. Designates and describes a location in time and space. 


IV. Prescriptor. Refers to required course of behavior regarding object, person, 
event, situation, etc. i 

Pc—categorical. Prescribes action without qualification. 

Pg—grounded. Prescribes action and gives reasons for same. 

Ph—hypothetical. Prescribes action under certain conditions. 


V. Formator. Auxiliary devices. é A idee 

Fd—determinor. Determines the range of denotations; restricts and limits ex- 
tension, 

Fc—connector. Establishes a connection between utterances; connotatives; syn- 
tactical, 

Fm—modor. Establishes the mode of the total ascriptor as designative, appraisive, 
Prescriptive, etc. 


VI. Subjectifior. Signifies a personally experienced relationship of individual 
and/or his group (culture, family, etc.) to the object, person, event, situation, ete. 

Se—ego involvement. 

g—group involvement. 

Si—speech idiosyncrasies, usually determined from the whole 

Sa—affective tone of relationship of subject to object, person, 
doubt, fear, aggression, etc. 


protocol. _ 
event, situation, etc.; 


First, we shall consider the place of psycholinguistics and the study of 
interpretation in connection with the concept of status personality. In dis- 
cussing the concept of status personality and the problems connected with its 
use in research it would be well to consider the notion that the members of 
different societies show conformity to different personality norms. Various 
investigators have coined a number of terms to designate these differing 
norms: “national character,” “modal personality,” “basic personality type,” 
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are examples. While there may have been slight differences in the meanings 
of these terms when they were coined, they are often used interchangeably at 
present. Since the word “character” has an established common sense mean- 
ing which might intrude upon our discussion and raise unnecessary problems 
of interpretation we have chosen to use the terms “modal personality” and 
“basic personality type.” Actually, the choice of terms is of no great im- 
portance as long as we have a clear understanding of what we are talking 
about (16). 

The study of such status personalities, as they have been called, can 
scarcely fail to produce results which will be significant for the understand- 
ing of many personality phenomena (12). Common status provides one 
of the simplest and at the same time most significant frames of reference 
within which groups of individuals can be observed and compared. Per- 
sons who share a common status within a society are all subject to the same 
sort of formal social pressures and are expected to learn and to adhere to 
similar culturally patterned forms of behavior. Similarly the manner in 
which the language habits are shared within a society adds some equity to 
this common status; an equity which depends in part upon the functioning 
of individual or personal interpretive processes and in part upon the shared 
interpretations of the group. We can point then, within these large gen- 
eralizations to the crucial réle which semiosis plays in the development of 
the most distinctive features of human personality and of particular societies. 
This fact is almost universally accepted by those who have worked through 
even a part of the vast body of material presented by contemporary psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, psychiatry, and linguistics. Nevertheless, 
the total results of semiotic research are as yet not too impressive. And the 
reasons are obvious: there is as yet no universally accepted terminology among 
semioticians; most of the material gained on such phenomena has been inci- 
dental to other research; and finally, semioticians have too rarely extended 
their interests beyond the signs of science and logic. 

An effective codperation between semiotic and the social-psychological dis- 
ciplines is, then, largely a matter for the future. Before general empirical 
laws are obtained which permit predictions in this field, much more semioti- 
cal research dealing with sign processes of animals, children, and adults will 
be necessary; and where experimentation is not possible, careful observation 
deliberately oriented within the framework of, and for the purposes of, 
semiotic is essential. Already there is a recognition of the need of such co- 
operation between the “analytical and empirical poles of semiotical studies. 
Both Tolman’s and Hull’s laboratories have recognized that their programs 
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for behavioral principles involve the study of signs (21), and the general 
principles they have obtained should point the way in the near future for 
laws for sign behavior as it occurs on the levels with which they are con- 
cerned. Linguists have progressively tended to link linguistic studies with 
psychological and social studies. A long line of psychiatrists have come to 
see the crucial place which semiotic plays in personality disturbances. Statis- 
tical methods are being applied to analysis of communication. Anthropolo- 
gists have not only recognized the great dependence of culture on signs but 
have begun to analyze specific cultural phenomena (ritual, myth, law, money, 
and archeological artifacts) in semiotical terms. And the semioticians have 
likewise begun to extend the province of their studies, preparing categories 
applicable to all forms of sign phenomena; some are also organizing in a 
preliminary manner the data obtained by workers in all the fields which 
have been mentioned. 

While any conclusion regarding the psycholinguistic technique developed 
here would be in a sense premature, we can consider some of its long range 
implications. 

Within the field of psychotherapy such a technique offers several possi- 
bilities. First, here is a tenable method whereby therapeutic progress may 
be evaluated; i.e., by psycholinguistic analysis an accurate “mapping” of the 
progression of therapy could be attained. Such mapping would yield step- 
by-step indices of the client’s responsiveness to therapy and at any point 
would provide means of determining the course of succeeding sessions. 

Secondly, a psycholinguistic technique could be used in research aimed at 
improving therapeutic procedures; i.e., evaluative study of the “effectiveness” 
of therapeutic methods. Descriptive analysis of existing therapeutic methods 
should certainly lead to an eventual improvement in, refinement of, and more 
Practical techniques. 

Thirdly, in the remote future, research in psycholinguistics could lead 
to the psychotherapists becoming more linguistically self-conscious, which if 
consummated should naturally make better therapeutic techniques. Such 
“linguistic self-consciousness” would alleviate the existing “rule of the thumb” 
methods wherein the clinician must learn by practice, his choice of termi- 
nology, approach to rapport—in short, his semiosical habits—when dealing 
with his client. Since the clinician uses language as his primary tool pa 
therapy sessions, increasing self-consciousness in this direction would modify 
and improve this most useful tool. 

Within the field of communication research such ‘a technique as evolved 
here looks toward a more sophisticated andecomplicated approach to prob- 
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lems of communication. Such a descriptive method should lead to m 
adequate exploration of these problems than that possible in terms of 
existing techniques employing hardly more than frequency counts and rati 

A psycholinguistic technique is applicable to numerous problems wi 
the area of Social Psychology and propaganda study; mass-communicatio 
i.e., newspapers, radio, magazines, etc.; rumors; attitudes and beliefs. 
field of Applied and Industrial Psychology should have an interest in 
cholinguistics when it considers such problems as labor-management relati 


psychological warfare—we foresee an interest in psycholinguistics from 
standpoint of public policy formation ; electioneering; public information 
ices; peace planning, morale, etc. 

Description of all the possibilities and application of psycholinguistics, 
methods, techniques, and research results will grow as the discipline evoly 
This much can be said: psycholinguistic research is pertinent wherever a 
whenever people talk. 


F. Summary 


The present study is most particularly interested in the manner in wl 
the individual (interpreter) makes use of the dynamic-cognitive processes i 
termediate between perception and reactive responses to stimuli taken 
signs and symbols. ‘This complex of activities is called interpretive proces 
or simply interpretation. As conceived here, interpretation is a higher ord 
process involving perceptual conceptualizing, and motivational factors; it 
what the interpreter does to his experience to make it significant or mean: 
ingful; it is the basis of his unconscious and conscious judgments. Interp: 
tive processes are assumed to occur at a level of complexity in human behavi i 
to warrant their consideration as personality-discriminative. An understand- 
ing of interpretive processes is envisaged as providing the basis for an unde 
standing of value judgments, these taken as being among the central pı 
esses around which individual orientation develops and is sustained. 

The tri-dimensional framework of semiotic and the “modes of signifyin 
which are suggested by Charles W. Morris constitute the point of depar 
for a psycholinguistic technique of analysis. The analytic technique us 
in this study is concerned with the more obvious and apparent functions 
language. It is interested in the manner in which the individual uses 
language. By borrowing, adding to, and deleting from the distinctions 
terminology of Morrispa method of analysis has been developed whereby 
various functions intended by or determined by the interpreter are codifi 
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into six major categories. These major categories are further subdivided 
into detailed sub-categories. In general, the major categories agree with 
the’ terminology and definitions of Morris; the sub-categories constitute 
refinements and modifications of his system. ‘Thus his categories were ex- 
panded to include: designators, appraisors, prescriptors, formators, identifiors, 
and subjectifiors. 
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COOPERATION WITHOUT COMMUNICATION AND 
OBSERVATION* 


Department of Psychology, University of Maine 


Jacosg Berc! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There has been an increased interest in recent years in the detailed study 
of small groups. Much of the work in this area has centered upon the prob- 
lem of how groups, through one means or another, influence the attitudes, 
opinions, or actions of their members. Since the simplest groups are complex 
systems of organization, workers in this area have set about manipulating 
and investigating restricted aspects of group behavior. Despite the ingenuity 
and effort expended in these studies, one can only agree with Asch’s (1, p. 


'519) characterization of them as “. . . methodological advances (which are) 


an exercise in virtuosity to prove that one can succeed in demonstrating in 
a hard way what can also be discovered in a simpler way.” Nevertheless, it 
must be conceded that further research in this area can lead to insights in- 
accessible to “common sense,” 

Recently, Bavelas and his associates (2, 3, 5) have been concerned with 
the intriguing problems of communication patterns in task-oriented groups. 
By varying the geometrical arrangement which governed the relationship of 
the group members, the relative effects of these patterns upon performance, 
leadership, morale, and other behavioral characteristics were studied. Since 
these investigators regarded communication as an indispensable and funda- 
mental basis for group action, the effects of patterns as such upon these vari- 
ables were constantly confounded by whatever communication took place. 
While it is understandable that to eliminate communication from group 
activity seems to present a paradox, it is precisely at such moments when 
challenging and intriguing experiments are born, The research to be re- 
Ported here will seek to determine (a) the effects of patterns per se upon 
task-oriented groups with communication as well as observation eliminated, 
and (b) the possibilities such a technique holds for personality assessment. 
—_—_— 
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1This study was begun when the writer was a graduate student at The University 
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B. GENERAL EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
1. Patterns 


The three patterns used in this research are shown in Figure 1. In Pat- 
tern A, a round table was used with Ss seated as indicated. In Pattern B, 
a long conference table was used; while Pattern C required only an appro- 
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FIGURE 1 
Tue EXPERIMENTAL PATTERNS 


priate arrangement of chairs with Ss seated as indicated. It is evident from 
these arrangements that only in Pattern 4 are the Ss seated in a structurally 
equivalent manner, whereas Patterns B and C are marked with their own 
unique structural differentiation of the Ss. Perception of structure, then, 
can only occur for Patterns B and C. 


2. Procedure 


All Ss were college students, both men and women, but the sexes were 
neyer mixed in any single group. Thirty groups composed of six Ss each 
were used in the first part of this experiment, while 27 groups were able to 
serve for the second part of the experiment. The instructions were as 
follows: 


This is an experiment in codperative group behavior. You are urged 
to codperate with each other in the most intelligent way possible in the 
solution of various group problems. Two restrictions, however, will 
be imposed. (a) There will be no communication whatsoever: no talk- 
ing, no signaling, and no gesturing, (b) At a given signal, you will 
close your eyes so that you may not see what the other members of 
your group are deing at the moment of action. 

The problem is for each ,of you to raise as many fingers from zero 


{ 
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to 10 as you think wise so that when I count the total number of fingers 
raised in your group, the sum should add up to varying amounts as I 
propose from trial to trial. After I announce the group total toward 
which you are to strive, there will be a pause of several minutes for 
you to decide upon what contribution to make. When a decision is 
reached, I would like you to write this decision on the sheet of paper 
provided together with the reasoning that led to this decision. When 
everyone has written something, I will ask you to shut your eyes. 
Please do so faithfully. I will then give the signal “Raise fingers.” 
While your fingers are raised your eyes must be shut until I complete 
the count. I will then announce “Hands down; now open your eyes.” 


3. Problems 


The group total posed for solution when the Ss are in Pattern 4 are 6 and 
5. In Pattern B, the groups have to achieve totals of 4 and 2. In Pattern G, 
the sum totals to be reached are 3 and 7. 

Since there is no natural or simple structural arrangement that can be 
imposed on Pattern 4 to divide the members of the group into smaller units, 
it is obvious that only the total of 6 fingers can be achieved readily. If each 
member of the group raises one finger, the goal is reached. However, when 
5 fingers are called for, the problem becomes insoluble except by chance 
alone. 

In Patterns B and C, the problems are soluble providing the group mem- 
bers take advantage of their seating plan and use this structural arrange- 
ment as a means to the solution. Without this recognition, solutions become 
Possible only by chance alone. 


C. Experiment I 
1. Problem 


Here we were concerned with the question raised by Bavelas and Leavitt 
(3, 5) that various geometrical arrangements lend themselves differentially 
in influencing group performance, leadership, morale, etc. Are group mem- 
bers actually aware of the structural properties underlying their seating 
arrangement and utilize this knowledge in the solution of their mutual 
Problems? Further, is there any particular sequence of patterns which would 
facilitate the awareness and possibility of using such structural arrangements 


in the solution of group problems? 
2. Procedure 


Five groups of 6 persons to a group served in each,of the six possible per- 
mutations of the three patterns. These permutations are ABC, ACB, BAC, 
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BCA, CAB, CBA. Accordingly, 30 groups of 6 Ss each were used alto- 
gether. Each group, depending upon the particular permutation it was as- 
signed to, was seated according to the pattern that comes first, then was 
shifted to the next pattern arrangement, and ended up in the seating arrange- 
ment of the last pattern. The problems posed, of course, depended upon 
the particular pattern that characterized that group at that time. 


3. Results 


S was credited with “structural perception” if he hit upon this method 
of solution at any time during the entire procedure. The data indicate that 
most of the Ss acted on chance alone and were unable to derive any help 
from the sequence or arrangements they were placed in, or from the fact 
that they were asked to change from one pattern to another on two occa- 
sions. The ratio was 2:1 against seeing the possibility of using the struc- 
tural arrangement in the solution of the problems posed. While the Chi- 
square test did not differentiate among the various permutations of pattern 
sequences used with regard to the perception of structure (X? = 3.30; 
df = 5; p > 0.50), there was a tendency, nevertheless, for structure to 
favor those permutations where Pattern C initiated the sequences. 

To compare the behavior of those Ss who perceived structure with those 
who did not, E waited until after the formal part of the experiment was 
over and then asked Ss to return to Pattern B and read their decisions and 
solutions to the problems posed for this pattern. They were then told: 


Some of you tried to solve these problems in a way which cannot be 
characterized as “most intelligent” as the instructions insisted. Sup- 
pose we try again to solve the problem of a group total of 4 fingers. 
What will be your contribution this time and why do you feel this is 
the most intelligent thing to do? 


Five trials were attempted altogether. Of the Ss who did not use the 
structural solution originally, only 22 per cent could be coerced by this pro- 
cedure. Those who used the structural solution persisted confidently through- 
out these 5 trials in a repetition of their former decision. It was only among 
those Ss who did not see the structural possibility, but resorted to a chance 
technique, that the instructions created some disturbance and distress. A few 
resorted to fanciful mathematical reasoning hoping to achieve an “intelli- 
gent” solution that way. 


E] 
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D. Exprrment II 
1. Problem 


When Pattern 4 was employed and the problem of 5 fingers was posed, 
something unexpected but quite intriguing occurred. When Ss first hear the 
problem they look puzzled. Some smile, others frown, some look bewildered 
and want to protest. In time, however, each § reached some decision. These 
decisions and their corresponding logic have been carefully analyzed and, with 
minor variations, follow these major themes: 

(a). “I will raise one finger since most of us must contribute toward 
the goal of 5, so I will do my share by raising one. Somebody will 
certainly not raise any.” 

(b). “I'll not raise any since I bet everybody will raise one.” 


(c). “I better raise two (or three) since I think it likely that at least 
two people will decide not to raise any.” 


(d). “I'll raise five just to be sure that at least we get the right 
answer should everyone be frightened out of contributing.” 


While each of these themes appears relevant and plausible, it is doubt- 
ful if “common sense” can offer any insight regarding fundamental psycho- 
logical differences among them. Are these themes equivalent or can it be 
demonstrated that psychological differences underlie them? Much like the 
well-known projective techniques, each of these themes seems to contain some 
revelation of what its holder conceives to be the codperative behavior of 
group members. How tenacious are these presuppositions? What are the 
conditions under which they may be altered? What are the differences, if 
any, among the various themes as to alterability and tenacity under chang- 


ing conditions? 
= 


2. Procedure 


Twenty-seven groups of Ss served in this experiment. They were com- 
pletely new to the situation and did not participate in the first experiment. 
They were randomly assigned to one of two subgroups. After the problem 
of obtaining 5 fingers was posed while Ss sat in Pattern A, they were asked 
to make their initial contribution. Index cards were then distributed to 
each member of the group on which was typed this statement: 

The group total as counted was —— fingers rather than 5 as req 
There will be another attempt to achieve the goal of 5 fingers. 
many will you raise the next trial? 

In the blank space, E wrote a number for each S depending on the number 
of fingers he raised and the particular subgroup to which he was assigned. 


uired, 
How 
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One subgroup always received information which was psychologically cal- 
culated to reject the validity of the hypotheses underlying each S’s contribu- 
tion in the direction of being radically wrong. ‘The other subgroup received 
information which in effect told them that the prediction of what the group 
would do was almost correct. This was simply done by inserting a particular 
number in the blank space as follows: 

For subgroup radically wrong, Ss who contributed one finger based on 
Theme (a) received an index card which told them that the group total was 
only one finger. (Since this theme carries the assumption that most of the 
group members will contribute one finger, the card now informs S§ that only 
he contributed.) Ss adopting Theme (b) read the number 0. Theme (c) 
was informed the group total was 12, while Theme (d) learned it was 20. 
In each case, information regarding the obtained group total is in sharp op- 
position to the initial assumption underlying the contribution. 

For subgroup almost correct, Themes (a), (b), and (c) were informed that 
the group total obtained was 4 fingers. Theme (d), Ss contributing 5 fingers, 
read the number 6 in the blank space on the index card. This method of 
advising each group member separately continued for 5 trials and allowed 
for the collection of data simultaneously despite individual variations in 
thematic adoption within the group. It was not deemed advisable to go be- 
yond 5 trials in order to reduce frustration and suspicion. Of course if § 
changed his theme during this process, the information he received on the 
next index card was based on the new theme. 


3. Results 


Four classifications were used to describe Ss, based on the frequency with 
which“they abandoned one theme and adopted another from trial to trial. 
If S refused to change his original theme throughout these 5 trials, he was 
classified “very rigid.” One shift in theme was classified “rigid” ; two changes 
were called “flexible,” and three or more changes were called “very flexible.” 

To test for sex differences with respect to the initial hypothesis and 
contribution, a chi square test was computed. No significant difference 
was found on that basis (X? = 5.26; df — 3; p > .10). To test for sex 
differences with respect to the classifications based on “flexibility-rigidity,” 
chi square was found to be insignificant for both subgroups. (Radically 
wrong group: X? = 1.58; df = 3; p > .50; almost correct group: X? = 
4.16; df = 3; p > .20). Accordingly, it was permissible to disregard sex as 
a significant variable, and to consider these two subgroups as a whole. In 
Table 1, we find the data regarding the significance of the differences be- 
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tween the various themes originally adopted and the number of changes in 
themes that occurred in the 5 trials for each of the subgroup related to 
validating information received. 

First, a test was made to determine whether the kinds of information 
given to the two subgroups made for any significant differences with respect 
to “flexibility-rigidity” categories. With a chi square value of 19.85, 
df = 3, p < .01, we can conclude that the information given the two sub- 
groups played a highly significant rôle in determining the amount of thematic 
changes as well as the direction of change. From Table 1, it can be 
seen that the radically wrong subgroup engaged in a greater frequency of 
abandoning themes during the 5 trials than did the almost correct subgroup. 
While the latter subgroup on the whole tended to be more “rigid,” we can 
discern a split within this subgroup where half the members behaved quite 
“rigidly” while the other half were more “flexible.” No such split occurred 
in the radically wrong subgroup. 

When chi square was computed for each of the subgroups to determine the 
significance of the differences among the themes on the “flexibility-rigidity” 
classification, it was found that subgroup radically wrong did not differ- 
entiate among the themes (X? = 7.38; df = 9; p > .50) while subgroup 
almost correct did show a significant difference (X2? — 20.06; df = 9; 
p < .02). 

E. GENERAL Discussion 


It was the author’s major intention in the present paper to present some 
of the many possible variations inherent in this experimental technique. The 
results obtained tend to indicate that patterns per se do not make a suffi- 
cient impression upon most group members to aid them in the solution of a 
given group task despite repeated failures to achieve the goal. It therefore 
appears to this writer that the work originating from Bavelas and his group 
is entirely too gratuitous in assigning to patterns as such the development 
of such phenomena as “emergence of leadership,” “resistance to group dis- 
ruption,” “heightened morale,” etc. It seems more likely that the perception 
of structure inherent in patterns somehow is communicated by those Ss who 
perceive it to the others who do not. Without having controlled for com- 
munication, as was done in the present research, this phenomenon would not 
have become apparent. 


Having once developed this new technique, it was interesting to discover 


its many possibilities. ‘The challenging problems of how a given conception 
of what the other group members are likely to do leads to differential modi- 
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fication in the face of repeated failure have been demonstrated experimen- 
tally. That each person’s initial theme is a pure “projection” of his attitude 
and experience with people in general seems clear. Further, the reaction 
each person makes when objective information is presented is extremely re- 
vealing of basic personality differences. From the data presented above, it 
can be seen that generally speaking, Ss tend to behave in much the same way 
when the objective information given them has the effect of sharply negating 
their original prediction. In the face of this kind of evidence, they readily 
tend to abandon the first and subsequent hypotheses or themes. This, of 
course, is not true in all cases. From the point of view of a projective tech- 
nique, these exceptions are especially significant. 

When the objective evidence presented to Ss is in the direction of sup- 
porting their original and subsequent predictions, all sorts of things occur. 
First, the kind of theme one originally adopts is subject to differential modi- 
fication. Secondly, individual differences within a given thematic category 
are evident in the way roughly half the Ss become more “rigid” while the 
other half behaves more “flexibly.” Apparently, when the goal almost is 
reached, some Ss merely wait for the others in the group to complete the 
task, while other Ss take it upon themselves to complete the task. 

The writer has used this technique with both large classrooms of students 
as well as with individual students. In the former instance, the patterns 
simply are drawn on the blackboard and the suggestion made that each stu- 
dent consider himself a member of a group seated in the manner indicated. 
The particular advantages of using this technique with individuals are that 
the procedure and suggestions regarding group totals can be modified at each 
step along the way depending on what $ does on each trial. Ss are so com- 
pletely involved with the task, that they never see through the technique. 
Accordingly, they reveal their a priori conception of what they think people 
in general do as participating members of group action as well as the “rigid- 
ity” with which these ideas are held. Further, their hypotheses and ex- 
Planations allow E to gain insight into their thought processes, defense mech- 
anisms, and other reactive tendencies. 

A fruitful avenue for further research would be to seek greater under- 
standing of some of the correlates that go with the various thematic adoptions. 


F. SUMMARY 


Three patterns of different structural properties were presented in all 
their permutations to 30 groups of 6 Ss each in orderoto determine the effects 
of patterns per se upon the performance of task-oriented groups. No com- 
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munication or observation were permitted Ss who were asked to raise as many 
fingers, at a given signal, as they thought consistent with the principle of 
coöperation in the attainment of varying group totals posed by E. 

It was found that twice as many Ss used a chance type solution as against 
a structural one. There was no statistical difference in the perception of 
structure by virtue of the particular sequence of presentation of these three 
patterns. 

When a group problem was posed which could not be solved in any way 
other than by chance occurrence, Ss made contributions based on one of four 
distinctly different themes. These themes contained a revealing presupposi- 
tion as to what the other group members would do. By subjecting Ss to one 
of two extremes of objective information relating how the group performed 
on each trial, E was able to demonstrate differentially significant shifts in 
thematic adoption when Ss learned they consistently failed in the given direc- 
tion after each trial. 

The projective aspects of this technique were indicated as well as some 
recommendations for future research. 
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STATUS, AUTHORITARIANISM, AND SOCIOMETRIC 
CHOICE* 


Institute for Research in Human Relations, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


JoszpH Mastine, F. Loyar GREER, AND ROBERT GILMORE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This paper presents data on the problem of why some individuals are bet- 
ter liked or more accepted than others in a structured group situation. The 
two studies reported here specifically deal with military groups, but the re- 
sults should be applicable to any “natural” or “real life” group situation 
where a hierarchical arrangement of power, prestige, authority, and status 
exists; where the individual lives face-to-face with other group members for 
a considerable portion of every day; and where maintenance of satisfactory 
group membership is functionally important to the individual. 

Two major hypotheses were tested in these studies. The-first hypothesis 
was that sociometric choice is a function of one’s status or leadership position 
in a structured group. There were, four reasons for thinking that leaders 
in an ongoing group would receive more sociometric choices or nominations 
than non-leaders: (a) Current leaders having achieved their positions as a 
consequence of demonstrated leadership ability, it was natural to expect that 
they would receive more sociometric nominations on questions involving 
leadership functions than would other persons. (b) Current leaders have 
personality characteristics which might elicit a high rate of sociometric nomi- 
nations from others. (c) People might nominate leaders simply because 
they hold high status positions, the nominations representing more an ex- 
plicit acceptance of the status system than the individual concerned. (d) 
One’s cultural experiences might have taught him that people in status posi- 
tions are usually better at solving certain problems than others. Therefore, 
other things equal, the mere knowledge that a person holds leadership status 
offers a reason for the nomination of such individuals for a variety of situa- 
tions, 

In any concrete situation, these variables and others interact to produce 
the one specific sociometric nomination, making it difficult to determine the 
actual contribution of any one of these four variables to the sociometric choice. 
ae 


A: 
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In one sense it would be pointless to attempt to discover these weightings, 
for the four variables appear as a unit in the individual and their artificial 
separation is an academic exercise of little practical value. If the researcher's 
goal is merely to identify the leader, he need not be concerned with the rea- 
sons for his nomination. But if the researcher’s goal is to understand the 
process by which some individuals are chosen and others not, and if he would 
some day like to do something about it, then an analysis of the separate vari- 
ables will ultimately be necessary. 

The second hypothesis tested concerned the relationship between socio- 
metric choice and personality characteristics. Studies in this area have not 
been numerous. Hunt and Solomon (8) found at a summer camp that after 
a brief period of acquaintanceship, high sociometric choice correlated higher 
with such surface behavior as athletic ability than with more meaningful 
personality characteristics. However, after the boys had been in camp to- 
gether for several weeks, sociometric choice became more closely related to 
the personality variables than to the immediately manifested behavior. Ata 
camp for disturbed children Polansky, Lippitt, and Redl (12) found that 
those children who were best liked by their peers were also seen as possessing 
most influence as measured by the question, “Which guys in your cabin are 
best getting the others to do what he wants them to do?” In a replication 
of this study, the same result was obtained and, in addition, it was found 
that those children who were perceived as being more influential, actually 
initiated more social influence attempts, were more successful in their influ- 
ence attempts, and were treated with greater deference than lower status 
children (9). 

The personality characteristic investigated in the present two studies was 
the authoritarian-equalitarian variable. Previous research in this area had 
indicated that equalitarians were more people-oriented than authoritarians. 
Rohde (13) found that airplane commanders, when asked to choose men 
they preferred as crew members, tended to pick more equalitarians than 
authoritarians. In a theoretical discussion of the nature of authoritarianism, 
F. H. Sanford (14) predicted that equalitarians would be better liked than 
authoritarians in a group situation. A study designed to test this predic- 
tion was unable to reject the null hypothesis, but it did show that in a leader- 
less group situation equalitarians were perceived as being warmer than 
authoritarians (3). Eager and Smith (5) found in a summer camp that 
those counselors whom the children perceived as being hostile scored more 
authoritarian than other counselors. On the basis of the theoretical con- 
structs of authoritarianism and equalitarianism it was hypothesized that 
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equalitarians, because of their warmth, lack of hostility, and desire to help 
people, would receive more sociometric nominations than authoritarians. 

Although the Institute for Research in Human Relations conducted both 
studies, they were carried out independently of each other, utilized different 
groups, and had different measures of the independent and dependent variables. 
Both studies used real-life, functional, status-stratified groups. The hypoth- 
esis on the relationship between sociometric nomination and status was origi- 
nally based on an empirical finding in the first study reported below. The 
second hypothesis on the personality variable of authoritarianism and its 
relationship to sociometric nominations was previously predicted in both 
studies. 


B. EXPERIMENT NuMBER l: INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIP IN A 
Navar Recrurr TRAINING STATION* 


1. The Research Setting 


Between November, 1951, and March, 1952, 2,139 recruits, comprising 
the total complement of 37 recruit companies, were administered a seven- 
item near-sociometric test,2 and a 75-item test of attitudes toward authority, 
the Authority Acceptance Scale (AAS). The research took place at the 
United States Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, Maryland, one of the 
three recruit training stations in the United States. The recruits at Bain- 
bridge were drawn from Maine to Alabama, and from as far west as Michi- 
gan. The period of training lasted for 11 weeks, and included the intro- 
duction of the recruit to most phases of Navy life, with heavy emphasis 
on formal school work and military drill. 

The recruits were assigned to units called companies, comprising any- 
where from 50 to 72 men, with an average of 58 men remaining at the 
11th week. Most of the interpersonal relationships during the recruit stay 
at Bainbridge took place within the same company, and for this reason, the 
company became the vital social organization for the recruit. 

The Company Commander, most often a Chief Petty Officer, as supreme 
authority in the company, appointed subordinates from among the recruits. 
These subordinates, called Recruit Petty Officers (RPO’s), were vested 
with certain responsibilities, authority, status, and privileges. The RPO’s 


rch (Contract No. Nonr- 
do not necessarily 
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maintained order and discipline in the Chief’s absence, and helped relieve 
the Chief of routine duties in the everyday workings of the company. They 
were appointed by the Chief almost immediately after the recruits had re- 
ceived their “shots” and clothing and had been assigned to their company, 
generally within the first day or two of company life. ‘Theoretically, the 
Chief could change his appointments as frequently as he liked, but most 
were usually reluctant to make changes after the first week or so, preferring 
to gamble on a poor appointment rather than upset company routine by mak- 
ing new choices. 

There were many ranks within the Recruit Petty Officer class, but for the 
purposes of this study only two sub-divisions will be made: the recruits 
holding the four most important ranks in terms of status and authority will 
be referred to as major Recruit Petty Officers (Major RPO’s),* and all 
other Recruit Petty Officers will be referred to as minor Recruit Petty Offi- 
cers (minor RPO’s).5 About one-third of the company held some kind of 
RPO position. 

The most important RPO’s held considerable authority over the other 
recruits in their company. Among other responsibilities, they took over the 
company in the Chief’s absence, and were responsible to the Chief for the 
orderly performance of the company’s duties. All RPO’s were awarded 
miniature stripes denoting their ranks, which they were required to sew 
on their uniforms, thus giving official Navy sanction to their importance. 


2. The Selection of Experimental Subjects 


To guard against any systematic bias in the selection of subjects, every 
recruit company that reached its last week of training between the periods 
of March 3, 1952, and April 7, 1952, was scheduled for testing. By the 
use of a modified odd-even technique, a sampling procedure which was proved 
by later findings to be free of systematic bias, the test records of 1,000 S's 
were selected from the total experimental population of 2,139.’ It is the 
data from this group of 1,000 that are presented here. 


3. The Authority Acceptance Scale 


Both the measure of authoritarianism used in this study, the AAS, and 
the sociometric test were included in the same test booklet and were ad- 


4These include: Recruit Chief Petty Officer, Recruit Master-at-Arms, Recruit 


Boatswain’s Mate, Recruit Educational Petty Officer. > Clerk 

5These include among ,others: Recruit Platoon Leaders, Recruit Company clas 
Recruit Assistant Company Clerk, Recruit Mail Clerk, Recruit Assistant Mail Clerk, 
etc, G 
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ministered by the civilian research team who assured the §’s that their re- 
sponses would be kept confidential. There were 75 agree-disagree items in 
the AAS, 56 of which concerned the direct military situation of the recruit 
(“An officer should be required to wait his turn in the movie line”; “Some 
recruits like to be punished”; “Recruits should keep their home problems to 
themselves and not bother the Chief with them”), and 19 of which described 
non-military situations (“College professors aren’t as smart as they think 
they are”; “Some people are born with an urge to jump from high places” ; 
“Americans are better than any other people in the world,” etc.). 

The test-retest reliability of the AAS for 111 recruits tested during their 
first week of training and again during their sixth week was .59. The split- 
half reliability of the test taken during the first week of training was .71, 
when corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. The split-half reliability 
of the test taken during the sixth week of training was .76, when corrected 
by the Spearman-Brown formula. The correlation between the California F 
Scale (1) and the AAS was .59 for 191 men attending yeoman’s school (4). 


4. The Sociometric Test 


Seven questions were included in the original test battery, but for the 
purposes of this report only the results pertaining to the four questions con- 
sidered pertinent to this paper are reported ; 


Which men in your company would you like to take home with you on 


leave? (Name at least two.) 
Which men in your company do you lik 
two.) 
Which men in your company do you think would do the best job as 


Recruit Chief Petty Officer? (Name at least two.) 
If you were going into combat which men in your compan 


you want as leader? (Name at least two.) 
5. Results 


The sociometric data were analyzed by tabulating 
tions each § received for each of the four questions. Frequency distributions, 
by status positions, were then prepared for each item, arbitrary cutting scores 
selected, and Chi-squares computed to test whether any two samples from 
among the three status groups could be considered randomly drawn from a 
common population. Table 1 presents these data. The large differences 
among the various status groups are consistent with the first hypothesis: 
status position is an important determiner of sociometric nominations. i 

To answer the question concerning the influence of the individual’s atti- 


e the best? (Name at least 


y would 


the number of nomina- 
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tudes toward authority on the number of sociometric choices he received, 
correlation coefficients were computed between scores received on the AAS 
and number of sociometric nominations received. ‘Table 2 presents these 
data. It is interesting to note that the correlations in Table 2 are gen- 
erally larger for the population of non-RPO’s than they are for the total 
population, where the effects of status are not controlled, and that in both 


TABLE 1 
Mean NUMBER OF SOCIOMETRIC NOMINATIONS RECEIVED BY RECRUIT STATUS POSITIONS 
S% $3 + 
=a eg I bo 
S32 Se 83 sing 
wA wo ws sce 
Ei A-ha EA PAEA 
3u Za Ru EET 
ai 3) 2) bedi 
20 £° 20 33653 
Bb ED Ep Bebe 
3s 25 $3 C5 ota 
Pá a pacs Pá Py KAOsss 
(1) (2) (3) lvs.2 2vs.3 1vs.3 
Which men do you like best? 5.27 3.51 2.70 001 001 001 
Which men would you like to 
_ take home with you on leave? 4.47 3.46 2.70 05 001 001 
Which men would you like as 
Combat Leader? 12.62 3.39 89 001 001 001 
Which men would you like as 
Recruit Chief Petty Officer? 15.45 3.02 .70 001 001 «001 
*N = 60. 
tN = 243. 
+N = 697. 
TABLE 2 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN SCORES ON THE AAS AND NUMBER OF SOCIOMETRIC 
NoMINATIONS RECEIVED* 


Only Those Recruits 
Holding No Status 


All Recruits Positions 
Sociometric Question (N = 1,000) (N = 697) 
Which men would you like to take 
home with you on leave? —.02 —.03 
Which men would you want as 
Combat Leader? —.05 —.08t 
Which men do you like? 03 —.08t 
Which men would you like as 
Recruit Chief Petty Officer? —.08¢ —09t 


*A low score on the AAS is in the equalitarian direction. A high score on the 
sociometric test is in thesdirection of being highly chosen. 

+Significant at the .05 level. 

Significant at the .01 level. 
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cases, the correlations are negative, indicating that equalitarian S’s were more 
often nominated than authoritarian §’s. Apparently the status of the re- 
cruit masks the influence of his authoritarian or equalitarian attitudes on 
the sociometric nominations he receives. When the effects of status are con- 
trolled, the correlations for three of the four questions become greater than 
zero at the .05 level of confidence. 

Finally, a correlation was computed between scores on the AAS and the 
number of names each S listed in answer to the question, “Which men in 
your company do you like best?” ‘The resultant correlation of —.12 for an 
N of 1,000 is significantly greater than zero at the .01 level of confidence, 
and indicates that the more equalitarian subjects stated that they liked more 
of their peers than the more authoritarian subjects. 


C. EXPERIMENT NuMBER 2: INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS IN 
InFANTRY RIFLE Squaps® 


1. Subjects 


The data for this study were gathered at Fort Benning, Georgia, and 
Camp Atterbury, Indiana, during the summer of 1952 (6). Each of the 
nine men in 100 infantry rifle squads served as S’s, making a total N of 900. 
Within each squad, authority and status were stratified on three levels— 
squad leader, assistant squad leader, and rank-and-file squad members. ‘The 
squad leader, generally a sergeant, shared responsibility with his superiors 
for the activity, behavior, and training of his men. In his absence, the as- 
sistant squad leader, usually a corporal, took over the command of the squad. 
The other seven men in the squad were essentially without authority and 
status, although there were some differences in duties among these men. 

The men in the rifle squad groups had been in the same group anywhere 
from a few days to several years, with an over-all average of six months. 
Even though some men had not been in their particular squads for a long 
period of time, they usually came from the same platoon, and had in this 
way come to know the other squad members fairly well. The Army con- 
trolled membership in the squads, and the delegation of authority within 
them. In general, the squad leader had more Army experience and more 
combat experience than the other members of the squad. 

—___ 


®The data used in this research were obtained by 
with the Personnel Research Branch of the Adjutant t 
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2. The Authoritarianism and Equalitarianism Scale 


Constructed by Havron, McGrath, and Fay (7), this scale consisted 
multiple choice items, of which the following are examples: y 


A leader: 
a. should always control his group very sternly 
b. is to blame if anything goes wrong 
c. must always consider the wishes of his group. 
If you hawe a problem, you should: 
a. go to your superior or the chaplain for advice 
b talk it over with your friend 
c. try to forget it 
Each of the 16 questions had two authoritarian and one equalita: 
swer. In terms of possible score, then, most S’s by chance would have : 
authoritarian, but since the scores on this scale were considered as in 
only of a relative position on the distribution, this factor does not 
results. In computing Chi-squares in this study, an arbitrary cutting 
was used to define authoritarianism and equalitarianism. By means 
pretest, it was determined that the alternative responses to the scale 
were internally consistent. Eight psychologists working independently sl 
99 per cent agreement in classifying responses to each item as either i 
tarian” or “equalitarian.” These agreements were consonant with 
priori categorization given to the responses originally. 


3. The Sociometric Test 


Each S had to make a positive or negative nomination for each of 
eight men in his squad on 10 sociometric questions. Every S therefore 
80 choices and in turn was rated by the other members of his squad 80 
The sociometric items could be grouped into two general categorie 
items each, those relating to Army activities (“Which men in you! 
would you want to pull guard duty with and which would you ni 
to pull guard duty with?”; “If you were going to lead an advance 
an enemy town which men in your squad would you choose to 
and which would you not choose to cover you?”, etc.), and those 
to interpersonal relations with the other members of the squad o 
Army duties (“If you received bad news from home which men woi 
want to talk it over with and which would you not want to tal 
with?”; “Which men would you want to take home with you on } 
and which would you not want to take home?”, etc.). The soci 
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nominations were scored in three ways: (a) by adding all the positive nomi- 
nations an individual received on all 10 items, (b) by adding all the negative 
nominations an individual received on all 10 items, and (c) by subtracting 
the negative nominations from the positive ones to obtain the algebraic sum 
for all 10 items. r 

4. Results 


Table 3 shows that the influence of status upon sociometric nominations 
operates in much the same manner in the infantry squads as it did in recruit 
companies, in that high status individuals tend to receive more positive socio- 
metric nominations and fewer negative nominations than low status squad 
members. We feel that Table 4 suggests the possibility, as was found in the 
previous study, that status masks the influence of attitudes toward authority 
on sociometric nominations, and that once this “masking” effect is controlled, 


TABLE 3 
Mean NUMBER oF SOCIOMETRIC NOMINATIONS RECEIVED BY InFANTRY SQUAD STATUS 
POSITIONS 


Probability Values of 
Squad Ass’t Squad Rank- Chi-Square Testing 
Leaders Leader and-file the significance of 


(N= (N= (N= differences between 
100) 100) 699) distributions 
(1) (2) (3) 1vs.2 2vs.3  1vs.3 
No. Positive Nominations 53.80 49.80 45.52 t t «001 
No, Negative Nominations 9.10 11.10 13.45¢ t 01 001, 
No. Positive Nominations 
minus Number of Negative 
Nominations 67.30 030 56880, tae 08 001 
*N = 698. 
tNot significant. i 
TABLE 4 


PROBABILITY LEVEL OF CHI-SQUARE TESTING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
AUTHORITARIAN AND EQUALITARIAN GROUPS ON SOCIOMETRIC NOMINATIONS 


Author vs. Author. vs. Author, vs. 
Equal. Equal. Ass’t Equal. | Total 
Squad Leaders Squad Leaders Rank-and-File Pop. 
(N = 100) (N= 100) (N= 699) (N = 899) 
No. Positive Nominations ** .02* .05* .001* 
No. Negative Nominations ** id 05t 01t 
No, pie Nominations 
minus the N ti 
Nominations A * - 05 ‘01 


*The equalitarian group received more positive nominations. 
+The equalitarian group received fewer negative nominations. 
+The equalitarian group received the larger algebraicesum. 


**Not significant. à 
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a tendency appears for the equalitarian S’s to receive more favorable, and 
fewer unfavorable, sociometric nominations. For the squad leaders attitudes 
toward authority were not related to sociometric nominations. For the 
assistant squad leaders, only the number of positive mentions is related to 
authoritarian attitudes. And at the lowest point on the status ladder, atti- 
tudes toward authority become significantly related to all three measures of 
sociometric choice. 

There is still an additional similarity between the results of the infantry 
squad study and the results of the recruit company study. In comparing those 
S’s who scored in the equalitarian half of the distribution with the 8’s who 
scored in the authoritarian half, it was found that there were no significant 
differences as determined by the Chi-square test on the number of positive 
nominations given, or negative nominations given, but that the number of 
positive nominations minus the number of negative nominations was sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. This result can be interpreted to mean that, on 
the whole, equalitarian S’s, regardless of rank, tend to give more positive 
nominations and fewer negative nominations than authoritarian 8's. 


5. Discussion 


Certain facts have been presented which show that sociometric choice is 
related both to status and to attitudes toward authority. The results from 
the two experiments described here make it possible to provide solutions for 
the problem which was originally posed: in a structured group situation, 
what are the relative contributions of the leadership ability of the highly 
chosen individuals, their attitudes toward authority, their status position, 
and the cultural expectations of the followers in determining favorable socio- 
metric nominations? 

The interpretation of the infantry squad data is equivocal. On the one 
hand, these data support the claim that the leadership ability (actual or per- 
ceived) of the squad leaders and assistant squad leaders is the crucial 
variable. ‘The reasoning here is that the most capable individuals are chosen 
by the Army as leaders, and the sociometric test can then be seen as vali- 
dating the Army’s methods of appointing leaders, since in all cases the highest 
status group received more favorable sociometric mention than the next high- 
est group. Note that it is necessary that the superior leadership ability of 
the squad leaders exists only in the eyes of the followers, because being per- 
ceived as more capable is tantamount to being capable in “reality” so far as 
sociometric nominations are concerned. 


There is a second theory encompassing the first and also fitting the facts 
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of both the infantry squad study and recruit company study, which stresses 
the actual capability of the high status individuals less than the pressures 
operating on the followers to perceive the official Army leaders as being more 
able and leader-like. This second theory emphasizes the situation of the 
follower and his rôle in the military. The private or recruit knows that he 
will be in the service for a number of years—a minimum of two years if he 
is drafted and three to four years if he enlists—and that it is essential to 
live by the military rules and regulations. The rules and regulations of 
the service and, more important, the goals and values of the Army and Navy, 
eventually become accepted, and introjected. In short, it is hypothesized that 
the average individual who gets drafted into service eventually identifies 
with the military. Bettleheim has described how prisoners in a concentra- 
tion camp identify with the values of the guards, and the functions this iden- 
tification serves in helping them adjust to their environment (2). In an 
interesting parable, May has ventured to predict what changes in value sys- 
tems would occur to a man forced to live in a cage. At first, the man ex- 
pressed rage and resentment in being confined, though he was at all times 
well-fed and taken care of in the cage. But “after a few weeks more, the 
man began to discuss . . . how it was a useful thing if a man were given 
food and shelter; and how man had to live by his fate in any case, and the 
part of wisdom was to accept fate” (10, p. 470). 

The data from the recruit company study demonstrates quite clearly that 
this identification with the military system does occur. It will be remembered 
that the RPO’s were chosen by the Chief within the first few days of the 
formation of the company. No two Chiefs used the same criteria for choos- 
ing RPO’s, the choices reflecting a given Chief's theories of leadership and 
personality. Some Chiefs chose only tough looking men who could keep 
order and discipline in the company; some chose men whose sole claim to 
leadership status was the ability to issue commands in a loud voice that could 


be easily heard; others chose men with previous military experience; all 
On the whole the RPO’s came 


choices were arbitrary, many were whimsical. 
but they are chosen more 


from the same population as the other recruits, 
than the other recruits on all sociometric questions, even on such non-mili- 
tary items as, “Which men in your company do you like best?” and “Which 
men in your company would you like to take home with you on leave?” 
These two questions do not measure leadership ability, but prestige and status. 
The recruits indicate that they would prefer to have as personal friends 
those individuals who have achieved importance in the system. It seems clear 
that it is not the individuals per se, but the power an prestige attributed to 
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their positions of authority by the military culture, that have attracted the 
favorable sociometric mentions. The military services themselves encourage 
the distinction between the individual who holds authority and the position 
of authority itself by such slogans as, “You are not saluting the man but 
the uniform,” and “Rank has privileges.” 

‘This distinction between the power which accrues to the status position 
and the individual who is given status aids the low-status person to identify 
his own goals with the system’s. In order to maintain his self-respect and 
to increase his feelings that he is master of his own fate, the individual may 
decide that the situation is just the way he wants it, that friendship with 
high status people is more attractive than friendship with those of low 
status, that the high status people are in fact leader-like and capable. 

The data fit this theoretical framework nicely. There is a straight line 
relationship between high-intermediate-low status and high-intermediate-low 
sociometric nominations. The high status people are not only chosen in those 
areas in which they have had the opportunity of demonstrating their compe- 
tence, as in military leadership, but also in those areas which reflect their 
attractiveness as persons. 

It appears from Tables 2 and 4 that an individual’s attitudes toward 
authority are a less important determiner of sociometric nominations than his 
status. For the recruits, the effects of attitudes toward authority become 
apparent only after the high status people are removed from the correlation 
matrix. For the infantry rifle squads, the effects of attitudes toward author- 
ity become increasingly more apparent as one goes down the status scale. 
It apparently makes little difference what a squad leader’s attitudes toward 
authority are—he receives many sociometric nominations whether he is at 
the low or high end of the authoritarian distribution. For the status-less 
rank-and-file soldier, who has no such magnet with which to attract socio- 
metric choice, attitudes toward authority are important, no matter what 
criterion of sociometric nomination is used. It is almost superfluous to point 
out that while the relationship between authoritarianism and sociometrie 
choice is statistically significant, it is of such low magnitude as to be of 
little aid in prediction. 

That this relationship, small as it is, should occur is of theoretical inter- 
est, however. The findings of the present two studies tie in nicely with pri 
vious research results. The fact that equalitarians were given more posi- 
tive sociometric nominations than authoritarians indicates that there was 
something about them that commanded liking and respect. This quality aP- 
pears to be in the area of warmth and personal values. Bearing out this 
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contention is the finding obtained in both studies that equalitarians give more 
affection (as measured by the number of positive sociometric mentions) than 
authoritarians. 

D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two studies have been reviewed, one conducted on 900 members of in- 
fantry rifle squads, and the other on 1,000 Naval recruits. Each was con- 
ducted independently of the other, using different measures of status, authori- 
tarianism, and sociometric choice. Yet, the results of both studies are in 
remarkable agreement, lending stability and credence to the findings. 


1. The status of the individual was found to be an important predictor 
of the number of favorable sociometric mentions he received. This held true 
for sociometric questions tapping military as well as personal areas, and 
for each of three different methods of scoring the sociometric test. 

2. A small, but statistically significant relationship between an indi- 
vidual’s attitudes toward authority and the number of positive sociometric 
nominations he received became apparent when the effects of status were 
held constant. 5 

3. Equalitarian S’s tended to rate more of their group members in a 
favorable manner than authoritarian’s. 

4. A theory was advanced to account for the relationship between status 
and sociometric choice. ‘This theory stressed the need for the individual to 
accept his immediate situation and to identify the goals of the military with 
his own. When this identification takes place, positions of status and power 
become functionally important, and the occupants of power positions become 
sociometrically attractive. 

5. The results of these studies were seen as congruent with other re- ` 
searches which have found that equalitarians are warmer individuals and 
are less hostile than authoritarians. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE SPECIFICITY OF REINFORCE- 
MENT OF INDUCED FRUSTRATION** 


The Fels Research Institute, Antioch College 


VAUGHN J. CRANDALL 


A. THE PROBLEM 


In the last decade psychologists have become increasingly interested in the 
phenomenon of social reinforcement. Psychologists concerned with parent- 
child interaction have dealt with this through investigations: of relationships 
between various kinds of parental influences and the adjustment and socializa- 
tion of the child. The importance of social reinforcements in the psycho- 
therapeutic process has been emphasized by increased attention to the thera- 
pist-patient interaction. Educational and school psychologists have dealt with 
social reinforcement in their investigations of the effects of success and fail- 
ure on the personality of the child in the school environment. These areas 
of research often point to the basic problem of the specificity (or generality) 
of social-reinforcements and the relevant dimensions of such generalization. 

The present study was concerned with the assessment of the specificity- 
generality of a particular social reinforcement and with the analysis of one 
possible dimension along which such a reinforcement might generalize. ‘The 
reinforcement used in the experiment, the independent or experimental vari- 
able, was induced frustration related to a physical-skills task. The de- 
pendent variable was psychological freedom of movement inferred from the 
S’s thematic apperception stories. Freedom of movement was defined as the 
perceived reinforcement value of relevant social reinforcing agents for the 
particular behavior employed by the individual in his striving to satisfy a 
given need. High freedom of movement was inferred from the S’s thematic 
apperception stories when the reinforcing agents in the central figure’s en- 
vironment were perceived by him as helpful, friendly, non-threatening, etc., 
and when the central figure’s behavior in the stories was primarily oriented 
toward goal attainment rather than defending himself against possible fail- 
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ure. Low freedom of movement was inferred from the stories when the 
converse was present. 

It was hypothesized that induced frustration would be followed by a de- 
creased or lowered freedom of movement and that this would be reflected 
in the subject’s thematic apperception stories. It was suggested that this 
would be particularly evident in the pathway? frustrated. In addition, it 
was suggested that one dimension determining the generalization of this rein- 
forcement (frustration) might be the functional similarity of behavioral 
pathways, i.e., when behavioral pathways regularly lead to the same goal 
(or satisfy the same need) they become functionally similar and generaliza- 
tion takes place more readily among them. For example an individual 
learns that, within his culture and sub-culture, there are certain approved 
pathways leading to recognition. He also learns various other pathways for 
getting affection, still others for achieving independence, etc. It is sug- 
gested that reinforcement will generalize more completely among pathways 
related to the same need than among pathways usually related to different 
needs,’ 

In summary the following hypotheses were formulated and tested in the 
present investigation: (a) Frustration of behaviors in a given pathway re- 
sults in decreased freedom of movement in that pathway. (b) Such frustra- 
tion will result in decreased freedom of movement in other pathways related 
to the same need as the pathway frustrated. (c) Such frustration will not 
result in decreased freedom of movement in pathways related to needs other 
than that to which the frustrated pathway is related. 


B. METHOD 


To test these hypotheses, behavior related to the needs for affection and 
recognition was investigated. The need for recognition was defined as “the 
need to be considered competent, to obtain status”; the need for affection as 
“the need for acceptance and liking by other individuals.” The general need 
for affection was studied in terms of the pathway of gaining affection from 
opposite-sex peers. Two pathways were evaluated concerning the general 
need for recognition. These were gaining recognition through academic com- 
petence and obtaining recognition through physical-skills performance. The 


behavior investigated in the present study could be diagrammed : 
2As used here, the term pathway refers to the groups of instrumental acts used 
by a person in his attempt to satisfy a particular need. aS d 
3A more complete discussion of the concepts of functional similarity and free He 
of movement may be found in Rotter’s Social Learning Theory of Personality a 
18). The hypothesized dimension of generalization of reinforcement stated abov' 
was derived from Rotter’s postulates. 
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Need Affection Recognition 
^ 7 XN 
Pathway Through opposite-sex Through physical- Through academic 
skills performance competence 


The experimental variable, a frustrating situation, was introduced in the 
physical-skill performance pathway leading to recognition. From our gen- 
eralized hypotheses it would be predicted that decreased freedom of move- 
ment would be found in this frustrated pathway. In addition it would be 
predicted that decreased freedom of movement would also be found in the 
academic competence pathway which, within the culture of the Ss used, also 
leads to recognition. Lastly, it would be predicted that there would be no 
decreased freedom of movement in a pathway related to a need other than 
recognition, e.g., affection through opposite-sex peers relationships. 

Thematic-apperception-type pictures were specifically developed for this 
experiment.t They were pretested and inappropriate pictures discarded so 
that one final set of pictures had three pictures which elicited stories dealing 
with physical-skills recognition, three pictures concerning academic recogni- 
tion, and three pictures which called forth stories about affection from oppo- 
site-sex peers. A second set of nine pictures was developed to match this 
first set. 

A scoring system for the variable “psychological freedom of movement” 
was developed. Potential indicators of freedom of movement in thematic 
apperception stories were obtained from the existing literature (1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20). The predictive utility of these 
indicators was assessed by a preliminary investigation where the stories of 
10 frustrated and 10 non-frustrated Ss were compared for the occurrence 
of these indicators. The following indicators of decreased freedom of 
movement were found more frequently in the stories of the frustrated Ss. 

Negative environmental presses. This was evident when the environment 
was pictured as hostile, threatening, unpredictable and filled with obstacles. 

Inadequacy of the central character. Indication of this was found in fail- 
ure-oriented behavior of the central figure such as withdrawal, anger and 
hostility, guilt, extreme suspiciousness, extreme dependence upon other per- 
sons, daydreaming not followed by constructive action, and reality denial. 


s and the development of the 


+A more detai i i i the picture. 
ore detailed discussion of selection of the p: sA in deacien soldi hese 


Ae of scoring psychological freedom of movement re! 
ictures can be found in another article (+): - T 
5Subjects used in this preliminary investigation and in ¢he subsequently-described 
experiment proper were white, male college students, members of the introductory 
Psychology course at Ohio State University. ° 
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‘These were especially prevalent in the stories of frustrated subjects. Other 
indicators of inadequacy of the central character which did not discriminate 
as strongly between frustrated and non-frustrated subjects but which were 
still found useful included: instances in which the central character ques- 
tioned the worth of the goal toward which he was striving, instances in which 
needs other than the dominant need in the story conflicted with this need, 
and situations in which the central character expressed doubts concerning 
the adequacy of his behavior. 

Formal characteristics of the stories. Only one such characteristic ap- 
peared more frequently in the stories of the frustrated subjects. This was 
the category, unrealistic endings, i.e., those endings which took such an unex- 
pected twist that they could not be predicted from the body of the story. 

Subject’s reaction to the story-telling situation. Only the subject's in- 
ability to develop a plot, coupled with expressed feelings of inadequacy con- 
cerning this failure, was found more frequently in frustrated subjects. 

A judges’ scoring manual was developed. This contained discussions and 
examples of all indicators as well as instructions for the assessment of the 
intensity and frequency of these indicators in a given story before assigning 
a rating to that story. A seven-point rating scale was used with one indicat- 
ing high freedom of movement and seven indicating low freedom of move- 
ment. The judges were asked to compare the story being rated with rated 
story examples in the manual. 

The judges rated the stories of all Ss participating in the experiment 
proper. Sixty new Ss were used for this and were randomly assigned 
to experimental and control groups. Experimental and control Ss were 
individually matched on the basis of their scores for the first story-telling 
session. The experimental design was: 


Experimental group (N = 30) Control group (N = 30) 
1st story-telling (9 pictures) 1st story-telling (9 pictures) 
Experimental variable (frustration) Rest period 

2nd story-telling (9 pictures) 2nd story-telling (9 pictures) 


The two sets of nine pictures mentioned in the experimental design were 
counterbalanced and the primacy and order of each picture within a set 
controlled. 

The experimental variable was induced frustration concerning physical- 
skills performance. The writer conducted the story-telling sessions; an as 
sistant handled the frustration situation. ‘The Ss were led to believe that 


the latter was an independent experiment. There was no evidence that any 


subject perceived the two as parts of the same investigation. 


: 
: 
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Each experimental S was told that he would be asked to perform cer- 
tain physical-skills tasks which predicted general athletic ability. The frus- 
trator stated that information had already been obtained on a large group 
of Ohio State University men and suggested that the subject’s performance 
be compared with these norms. The norms were fictitious and set extremely 
high so that no S scored above the 20th percentile on any of the six tasks. 
The frustrator’s rôle was one of sympathetic encouragement in the face of 
the S’s inadequate performance. 

All stories of the 60 Ss were recorded on Gray Audograph disks and sub- 
sequently transcribed. Each story was typed on a separate piece of paper 
and contained no identifying material concerning the S. The writer and 
two other judges independently rated all 1,080 stories of these subjects. All 
stories concerning a given picture were rated in a group. 

Inter-judge reliabilities were obtained in the following manner: A judge’s 
ratings for each of a given subject’s three stories about affection from oppo- 
site-sex peers told in the first story-telling situation were totaled. This was 
the S’s freedom of movement score for affection through opposite-sex peers 
reflected in the first story-telling situation. A similar score was obtained for 
S’s three stories concerning academic recognition and for his three stories 
concerning physical-skills recognition. This procedure was also followed for 
assigning scores to stories told in the second story-telling session. Statistical 
analysis of these scores assigned by the three judges revealed: (a) The average 
intercorrelations (Pearson r) of the judges’ ratings were: .73 for affection 
through opposite-sex peers, .70 for academic recognition, and .61 for physi- 
cal-skills recognition. (6) The overall agreement of each judge with each 
other judge was: Judge 4 (the experimenter) with Judge B, .70; Judge 4 
with Judge C, .70; and Judge B with Judge C, .64. 


C. RESULTS 


To test the specific hypothesis stated earlier the significance of the differ- 
f the experimental as 


ence in mean gains (i.e., the difference in the scores 0 
compared to the control subjects from the first to the second story-telling 
situation) were compared for each of the three pathways. A gain indicated 
decreased freedom of movement in the second story-telling session. These 
results were obtained: (a) The ¢ of the mean gain of the 30 experimental 
vs. control subjects’ physical-skills stories was 2.90, significant at the Ol 
level. This data confirms the first hypothesis that frustration of behavior 
in a given pathway results in decreased freedom of ovement in that path- 
way. (b) Comparison of the academic recagnition stories gave a t of 2.44, 
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significant at the .02 level. This substantiates the second hypothesis that 
frustration will lead to decreased freedom of movement in another pathway 
related to the same need as the pathway frustrated. (c) The affection 
through opposite-sex peer stories’ ¢ was 1.46, non-significant at the .20 level. 
This is in accord with the third hypothesis that frustration will not result in 
an appreciably decreased freedom of movement in pathways related to needs 
other than that to which the frustrated pathway was related. 

In general, then, within the limits of the experiment, substantiation was 
found for the general hypothesis that one dimension along which social rein- 
forcements may generalize may be that of the functional similarity of the 
individual’s behaviors. 

While the experimental design of the present study appeared adequate for 
the preliminary analysis of one aspect of social reinforcement, certain refine- 
ments suggest themselves for subsequent research of a similar nature: 


(a). Any thorough test of the specificity (or generality) of a molar social 


reinforcement must use a measure (or measures) in which equality of meas- 
uring units can be assumed. Judges’ ratings fall short of this since, even 
with rating standards and examples, judges, while agreeing among them- 
selves, might not be equally sensitive to changes in various pathways. 

(b). Reinforcement must be introduced in more than one pathway. ‘This 
would be necessary to evaluate whether an hypothesis concerning a given 
dimension of generalization would predict regardless of where the rein- 
forcement was applied. This would act, also, as a rough control when in- 
equality of measuring units was present. 

(c). The measure (or measures) of change must be highly sensitive. 
This is especially true when research is focused on differing amounts of 
change from one situation to another for various pathways. Projective ma- 
terials, even when the scoring is refined in preliminary research as in the 
present investigation, are at best rough measures of such relative change. 
They appear adequate for rough measurement of gross absolute changes 
following reinforcement; they are far less adequate (i.e., lacking in sensi- 
tivity) for the comparison of differing amounts of change in various path- 
ways. Other measures must be developed which are more applicable to this 
type of analysis. 


D. SUMMARY 
The present study was designed to investigate the relationship between 


- induced frustration and’ freedom of movement reflected in thematic apper 
ception stories. Two roughly equivalent sets of thematic apperception pic- 
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tures were specifically developed for this experiment. Potential indicators 
of freedom of movement were developed and a rating system devised. 


It was suggested that one dimension along which social reinforcements 
such as induced frustration may generalize might be the functional similarity 
of the individual’s behaviors. In relation to this suggestion, three hypotheses 
were set up and tested: (a) Frustration of behaviors in a given pathway will 
result in decreased freedom of movement in that pathway. (b) Such frus- 
tration will result (generalize) in decreased freedom of movement in other 
pathways related to the same need as the pathway frustrated. (c) Such 
frustration will not result (generalize) in decreased freedom of movement 
in pathways related to needs other than that to which the frustrated pathway 
is related. Experimental results gave substantiation to these hypotheses. 
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A. PROBLEM 


Two theses have been developed to account for the directional control 
and nature of perception. These are “need” (4, 5, 10, 11, 12) and “fre- 
quency” (7, 8,9). It is impossible to make a clear distinction between them 
or completely to choose one in preference to the other since they are not 
really comparable psychological properties. It is quite possible that we will 
eventually come to the view that both need and frequency contribute, though 
differently, to the organizational nature of perception (6). 

Most studies which have dealt with the general problem of directional con- 
trol and organization of perception have used discrete units as stimulus ma- 
terial (8, 10). It amounts to a serious question whether or not discrete units 
(e.g, words) are always appropriate as stimulus materials. Certainly in 
studying the perceptual nature of symbolic communication phrase-units, at 
least, should be used. Symbolic communication is accomplished, for the 
most part, by the use of molar units, and molar units should probably be 
used as much as possible in the study of its perceptual nature. 

This study was directed toward two essential problems in the theory of 
Perceptual organization. First, though a communicator’s manifest intent is 
to communicate only the “facts” concerning an event, to what extent is it 
Possible to identify his bias? Second, do the receivers of such communications 
tend to evaluate them as functions of their own biases? 

These two questions may be more precisely stated as hypotheses. First, in 
Teporting crucial events communicators evidence their biases to the extent 
that peers are capable of identifying such biases significantly above chance. 
Second, peers tend significantly above chance to evaluate the objectivity of 
such communications in terms of their own biases. 
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B. PROCEDURE 


In September, 1952, Senator Richard Nixon, the Republican vice-presiden- 
tial candidate, was accused of having improperly received and spent certain 
contributions. Immediately this became an issue in terms of which most of 
the electorate took sides and expressed opinions. ‘This appeared to be an 
event of crucial importance to most active members of the national com- 
munity. ‘There appeared to be a strong tendency for such members either 
to condone or condemn Senator Nixon’s behavior. 

This event was considered appropriate as stimulus material for the partial 
test of these two hypotheses. It is somewhat faulty as stimulus material since, 
being a crisis event, it is unique and cannot be repeated. Its appropriate- 
ness however, seems to lie in the fact that it was a highly important event 
that really happened. Thus, it suffers little or none from the standpoint 
of artificiality. 

One section (hereafter described as Section 1) of 62 advanced general 
psychology students served as the stimulus producing (sending) group. One 
week after Mr. Nixon had made his nation-wide telecast the subjects from 
Section 1 were given blank sheets of paper and asked to write anonymous 
letters in accordance with the following directions: 

Much controversy has arisen concerning the alleged misuse of funds 
by vice-presidential candidate Richard Nixon. We want you to write 
an anonymous letter on the paper provided describing to some person 


the nature of this event. We want you to describe the event as ob- 
jectively as you possibly can. Make your letter about one page long. 


Just before the letters were collected, subjects were asked to record at the 
top of the page their political preferences: Democrat, Independent, or Re- 
publican. Interest in participating in the project was high, and with one 
exception all letters were adequately legible. 

For the 61 legible letters random numbers were used to select 20. ‘These 
were copied onto “Vu-Graph” slides and numbered. ‘The salutations and 
closings were deleted. 

Two weeks following the above described letter writing, Section 2 was 
given these 20 letters to view. Section 2 consisted of 52 advanced general 
psychology students. They were the random-half of an original class 0 
over 130 students. Since the sign-up for this class was so large it ae 
divided. The method for division was that of alphabetizing and sending 
every other name into Section 2. Therefore, it is believed that the division 
was random and that the groups can be considered as adequately equated. 
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“Vy-Graph” slides were projected for Section 2 after the following 


We are going to project on the screen a series of 20 letters written 
about and describing the recent political turmoil which centered about 
the alleged misuse of funds by vice-presidential candidate Richard Nixon. 
written by 20 members of Section 1 of this class about two 
(Answer sheets had now been distributed.) A letter will 
be projected and its number given. You will be given sufficient time 
to read the letter. To the right of the number of the letter on your an- 
L gwer sheet write Democrat, Independent, or Republican to indicate your 
decision as to the political preference of the letter writer. That is, see 

if you can identify the political preference of the writer of each letter 
by placing the name or initial of the party for which you feel the writer i 
has preference. Then, to the right of the designation of party write i 
“good or poor according to how you judge the letter. That is, if you 
_ feel that the letter is objective, factual, clear and unbiased, write good; 
if you feel that it is slanted and a poor description of the event, write 
poor. Be sure to do your own work, refrain from seeing what your 
neighbor is doing, and don’t laugh at certain statements which seem 


funny—that is, outloud. 
fter the 20th letter had been shown subjects were asked to write their 
litical preferences on their answer sheets. 


‘These were 
weeks ago. 


C. RESULTS 


e above described procedures afforded 
the two following interrogative head- 


B. 
Analysis of data resulting from thi 
ults which will be described under 
(a) Are readers of description about controversial issues able to determine 
biases of the writers of such descriptions? (b) Are evaluations of such 
ritten descriptions functions of the biases of the evaluators? i 

First, in answering the initial question a problem immediately arises 
ding the chance value for guessing correctly the political preference 


tity of the letter writers. Attention needs to be given to this problem, - 
‘There were 20 letters: 10 written by Republicans, 8 by Democrats, and 
by Independents. Given the Symbols R, D, and I, with no information 
to their meanings, and asked to assign them “correctly” to a system of 
ion is 6.66. Difficulties arise with regard to 


6.66 value when it is realized that subjects probably knew that there 
e fewer Independents than Republicans and Democrats. Would it there- 
tend to compensate 1n 


ip 
è not be true that, knowing this, subjects would, 
nd thereby raise the actual “chance 


of such a probable distribution a 
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mean?” On the other hand, in defense of the 6.66 figure it can be argued 
that though a subject tends to structure the distribution nearly correctly the 
chance of assigning the correct designation (R, D, or J) to a given number in 
the series of 20 is one in three. 

In view of the fact that absolute faith in a chance mean of 6.66 may not 
seem warranted, observed chance expectancies were calculated empirically 
for individual subjects. The mean expectancy was 7.09, with a range of 
4.80 to 8.80. 

For the judging group (Section 2) the mean number of letters correctly 
identified was 11.36 with a range of 6 to 17 and a sigma of 2.21. If the 
assumed chance mean of 6.66 is used, the obtained difference is 4.70, That 
is, subjects identified letters 4.70 better than chance for the list of 20 letters. 
The critical ratio in this case is 15.32. If the individual chance expectancy 
mean is used, the obtained difference is 4.27, with a critical ratio of 13.95. 
Both methods, therefore, indicate that subjects were able to determine the 
political preference identities of the letter writers well above chance. 

The second question concerns whether or not the judges tended to per- 
ceive those letters which they decided were written by persons of their own 
persuasion as unbiased and those written by persons of the opposite persuasion 
as biased. As a specific example, did the Democrat subjects tend to hold that 
the letters they thought were written by Democrats were objective and un- 
biased, and that those written by Republicans were subjective and biased? 

In Section 2 there were 52 subjects, 3 of whom were Independent in 
preference. In that this number was so small, these Independent subjects 
were dropped in this part of the study. Of the remaining 49 judging sub- 
jects 29 were Republican and 20 were Democrat by preference. 

For each subject the number of letters identified as Republican and the 
number identified as Democrat were counted. Then, for both categories, 
the per cent of “good” evaluations was calculated. Using a four-fold table, 
the factors entered were: party preference of subject (R or D), greater 
per cent of own party letters “good,” or greater per cent of opposing party 
letters “good.” It should be remembered that we are concerned with the 
subject’s decision as to the letter writer’s party preference, not the “real” 
identity of the letter writer. That is, does the subject tend to evaluate 1m 
terms of the political inspiration he thinks lies back of the letter? A test for 
the extent and significance of association between party preference and direc- 
tion of evaluation resulted in a correlation coefficient (tetrachoric) of .55, 
and a X? of 6.14. This X?, with one degree of freedom, is significant at 4 
P < .02 level. Therefore, there seems to be a tendency for subjects pet 
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ceptually to fix and cognitatively to accept those information items which 
they perceive as sent by persons they judge to have political leanings which 
are in line with their own. 

D. Discussion 


Allport and Postman (2) have amply illustrated the tendency for items 
of information to become distorted or changed as they pass from sender to 
receiver in symbolic communication systems. In his classical studies of mem- 
ory Bartlett (3) has emphasized that cognitive organization evidences the 
characteristic of “effort after meaning,” or the perceptual process of placing 
information into ego-related categories. 

In attempting to understand the nature of interpersonal processes, sym- 
bolic communication offers considerable help. What one individual infers 
another to be like is most frequently a function of communicationally pro- 
duced perceptions (13). Our culturally established procedures for teaching 
children to say “please,” “thank you” etc., attest to the fact that we gen- 
erally recognize the importance of communicating in such ways as to direct 
and determine the nature of the perceptions that others have of us. This 
level of behavior (interpersonal) seems to be determined by what we might 
call a need to “protect ego.” 

The involvements here are, of course, enormously complex, and varia- 
tions of the illustration used in this study are many. For example, there 
are many interpersonal communication patterns which are obviously hostile. 
But it seems that the nature of information sent and information received 
are both to be thought of as determined, and not as random events. The 
determining psychological agency responsible for such a state of affairs might 
be thought of as need for “ego protection.” 

The results of this study indicate that the message sender not only pur- 
veys information about the event but also gives information about the way 
he has cognated the event. That receivers are able to identify the biases of 
the senders makes evident the fact that even in non-face-to-face communica- 
tion processes considerable information about the sender is purveyed by the 
sender. There is an apparent need to send information in such ways as to 
Protect ego. 


It is also clear that the receivers perceive messages in the light of their 
key with the receiver's 


own needs, When a message is received which is in 1 
bias he tends to evaluate it as “good” and when the message is off key with 
reference to his bias he tends to evaluate it as “poop” This indicates that 
the nature of perception is, at least in part, determined by the already 
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established biases of the receiver (1). Again, he needs to accept or reject 
(or interpret) in light of his need to protect ego. 

It is obvious that familiarity with a particular point of view, under ap- 
propriate conditions, may assist in the establishment of a particular bias, 
Familiarity, in this sense, may be thought of as a function of frequency, 
But frequency, per se, does not seem to be a property of significant enough 
dynamic depth to account for such perceptual direction. On the other hand, 
need seems to be a vague concept which is open to almost any interpretation 
and one which escapes the metric precision we might wish. But with need 
we have a construct which permits us to account for the organizational nature 
and direction of perception largely in terms of the abstractions learning and 
motivation. It is psycho-dynamic rather than mechanical. 

Attitudes or biases seem to be need-organizations which the individual 
builds and uses to establish a basis for relationship with self and others, By 
this means the individual creates for himself a less ambiguous and more mean- 


ingful world. 
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SOME PERSONALITY FACTORS INVOLVED IN TOLERANCE 
AND INTOLERANCE* 


Department of Psychology, Columbia University 
Berry DOWLING 


Studies concerning personality factors involved in prejudice and intolerance 
have been numerous since the beginning of World War II. Notably, 
through the last decade the studies of T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, 
R. Nevitt Sanford, and their associates have contributed an analysis of the 
intolerant personality. Their studies have emphasized consistently the basic 
social insecurity of intolerant persons, along with a good deal of rigidity, and 
a fear of being “different” from others. In their recent book, The Authori- 
tarian Personality, they were concerned with the potentially fascistic indi- 
vidual who achieves his own social adjustment only by taking pleasure in 
obedience and subordination to authority, and who is faced with an extreme 
form of the in-group—out-group dichotomy, one of the main methods by which 
he can impose authoritarian discipline upon himself. By separating Negroes 
from Whites, Jews from Christians, they more thoroughly identify them- 
selves with their “own kind” and with the basic authoritarian familial struc- 
ture, 

In the present study, the writer’s purpose was to describe general per- 
sonality patterns of tolerant and intolerant individuals as they emerged 
through experimentation and interviewing. 

The subjects were high school Seniors, and were selected on the basis of 
scores on an attitude test designed to ascertain degree of tolerance toward 
Negroes. Thus, low scores denoted intolerance, and high scores denoted 
tolerance. By selecting the least tolerant and the most tolerant individuals, 
and interviewing them with an aim to unfolding some of the personality 
factors involved in their attitudes, several hypotheses emerged as regards the 
Personalities of these individuals. 

Just prior to the period during which 
was set aside nationally known as Brotherhood Week. This conveniently 
served as the stimulus situation on which degree of tolerance could be based. 
Working at a local high school, the writer selected students from Senior his- 
tory classes as the subjects of the experiment, and events which took place in 


the present study was made, a week 
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the school during this week provided the stimulus situation for the experi- 
méntal group. More specifically, an assembly program which stressed 
brotherhood toward Negroes, Jews, and “foreign peoples” was used as the 
chief stimulus designed to produce attitudes of compatibility toward these 
minority groups. 

The experimental group consisted of students who were present at the 
assembly program. The control group consisted of students who were ab- 
sent from this program. The control group was considered to be a random 
sample of the high school population because it was verified at the school that 
all were absent due to illness or other legitimate excuses, and would there- 
fore not be expected to differ in attitudes toward minority groups from the 
other students in the school. 

One week after the assembly program had taken place, both the experi- 
mental group and the control group were given a paper-and-pencil test, en- 
titled “Survey of Opinions.” This test consisted of 41 statements, 11 of 
which were “blinds,” inserted to disguise the purpose of the test. Of the 
remaining 30 statements, half were concerned with attitudes toward Negroes, 
and half were selected from the Wilke Distribution-of-Wealth Scale. The 
latter were chosen on the basis of evidence that “liberalism” is correlated 
with tolerance toward minorities. 

The results of “this Survey” . . . showed a very significant difference be- 
tween the control and experimental groups, which would indicate the influ- 
ence exerted by the Brotherhood Program. The experimental group attained 
a mean of 95.8, and SD of 17.4. The control group’s mean was 82.5, and 
the SD was 14.1. The Critical Ratio was 5.49. 

Clinical interviews were then held with 45 students of the experimental 
group. There were 80 students comprising this group. ‘Those interviewed 
were selected by taking the 25 per cent receiving the highest scores, and the 
25 per cent receiving the lowest scores. This was equal to 20 (tolerant) 
high scores, and 20 (intolerant) low scores. Five persons, moreover, whose 
scores fell around the mean in a plus or minus direction were subjected to 
interviews, for the middle range of tolerance. The high school employs 4 
psychiatrist who works with those students recommended to him either by 
the school guidance office (which administers the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory to all students), or by teachers’ suggestions, or both. The records of 
the psychiatrist were made available to the writer so that supplementary 
evidence could be used wherever necessary to test conclusions made in this 
experiment. 2 3 

The data obtained through these interviews, and from the psychiatrist, 
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revealed that of the 20 intolerant persons, 17 had nervous symptoms of vari- 
ous sorts, ranging from conflicts at home, to feelings of inferiority among 
their own group. 

Of the 20 tolerant persons, 15 had similar symptoms. Of the five middle 
persons, all were normal adolescents with no nervous symptoms apparent in 
the one interview. 

These interview data suggest a trend toward nervous or neurotic tendency 
at the ends of the tolerance—intolerance scales. From the interviews and 
the supporting data from the psychiatrist’s office, the writer found sugges- 
tive evidence that very tolerant and very intolerant persons tended to be 
nervous or neurotic, to display conflicts of some sort, and that those 
whose scores clustered around the mean tended to be normal individuals 
in general. Data from the office of the psychiatrist, in fact, show that 6 
(30 per cent) of the tolerant group, and 6 (30 per cent) of the intolerant 
group selected for interviews had previously been referred to the psychiatrist, 
while of all those occupying the middle ground, i.e., 40 students, only 2 
(5 per cent) had been so referred. 

Further experimentation with a greater number of cases is needed in order 
to support the statistical data presented here, but it is hoped these results 
are at least indicative enough to warrant additional study. 
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BOOKS 


The Journal of Genetic Psychology, the Journal of General Psychology, and the 
Journal of Social Psychology, will buy competent reviews at not less than $2 per 
printed page, and not more than $3 per printed page, the total to be not more than $15. 

Conditions. Only those books that are listed below in this section are eligible 
for such reviews. In general, any book so listed contains one or more of the follow- 
ing traits: (a) Makes an important theoretical contribution; (b) consists largely 
of original experimental research; (c) has a creative or revolutionary influence in 
some special field or the entire field of psychology; (d) presents important techniques, 

The books are listed approximately in order of receipt, and cover a period of 
not more than two years. A reviewer must possess the Ph.D. degree or its equal 
in training and experience. 

Procedure. If among the books listed below there is one that seems important 
to you, you are invited to write a review of that book, It is not necessary to make 
arrangements with the Editor. It does not matter if the book has already been 
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(Sheldon, W. H. Atlas of Men. New York: Harper, 1954. Pp. —.) 


REVIEWED By Louise BATES AMES 


With the publication of ATLAS OF MEN, somatotyping ceases to be “just 
something in Sheldon’s head,” and becomes something that any reasonably 
intelligent and sincere student of human beings and their behavior and struc- 
ture can master and put into practice. The principal purpose of this Atlas, 
according to its author, is “to make available a standard file of somatotype 
variations together with the criteria actually employed in somatotyping, so 
that correlative inquiry can later be carried out.” 

This volume is intended “to introduce a methodological approach rather 
than definitive answers. The central problem of constitutional research is 
to lay a foundation for bringing order and structure to the study of individual 
differences. The somatotype is a first step, a kind of temporary scaffolding, 
for the description of an individual. It appears to be the most deep-seated, 
most general, and most overt expression of personality that a human being 
presents.” 

Thus standardization of the present tool is the immediate objective, and 
Sheldon suggests that questions bearing on the theoretical soundness or un- 
soundness of somatotyping can perhaps be deferred until longitudinal studies 
can be carried out on statistically planned samples of subjects. Though the 
sample used in the present study was not a planned one and though the 
frequency tables here presented are tentative and subject to further refine- 
ment this Atlas certainly brought the whole subject of constitutional psy- 
chology a giant step toward maturity. 

Gesell has commented that even our most clinical and qualitative judg- 
ments can in time yield to quantitative analysis. The present Atlas repre- 
sents the fulfillment of such a promise. It carries out successfully its aim of 
setting forth, for adult men, somatotyping criteria in such a form that they 
can be understood and used. 

At a practical level, the Atlas presents, first of all, succinct but clear and 
fully adequate instructions for the posing and photographing of subjects. 
The obtaining of standardization in posing is, of course, vital, and the posing 
Procedure itself can be viewed as a “somatotype performance test.” 
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Steps in the estimation of the somatotype from the resulting photograph 
are then presented. “If the weight history of a subject is accurately known 
and it is established that the man was not photographed while in some abnor- 
mal deviation from his own height-weight progression, then the height- 
weight table for the subject’s age will yield an objective and accurate clue 
to the somatotype.” 

As a preliminary, orienting step, a simple measure of body massiveness is 
calculated—the ponderal index (height divided by cube root of weight). 
This calculation is greatly facilitated by a monograph presented in the Appen- 
dix. Tables of the possible different somatotypes for each ponderal index 
value are presented for 10 different age groupings by five yearly intervals 
from 18 to 63 years. 

Thus the number of likely somatotypes is sharply reduced from the total 
range of 88. The investigator's choice among this limited number of pos- 
sible somatotypes—made by estimating first the ordering, then the relative 
magnitude of each component—can finally be checked by comparing the 
photographs depicted here. 

Historically, this volume tells the fascinating story of the stages through 
which the study of somatotyping has progressed—both theoretically and prac- 
tically. This review traces the study from the original experiment which 
was undertaken “to try to provide biological identification tags in a field 
where no comprehensive taxonomic system has yet been applied” —through 
the mechanically objective era when the Harvard somatotype machine could 
demonstrate, though laboriously, what the somatotype of a college-age youth 
is if no gross pathology is reflected in his physique and if he is at normi 
or average nutrition for his somatotype—to the present-day equally objec- 
tive but much more comprehensive and flexible methods. It is exciting to 
any sincere student of somatotyping to trace through the steps by which one 
man in his lifetime has brought a new branch of the science of man so far. 

Aesthetically the book is a considerable accomplishment. It is no mean 
task to present attractively and clearly in a single Atlas (of manageable size 
and price) over one thousand sets of photographs. ‘These photographs are 
selected from an American population of 46,000 men, representing every 
known somatotype throughout the period of adult life (18 to 65). 

And lastly, in way of general evaluation should be mentioned the cogent 
humor which in this as in all Sheldon publications serves to sharpen his 
presentation. Though some readers may object to the identification of an 
animal totem for each somatotype (1-1-7—walking stick; 1-6-2—great owls; 
3-5—race horses; 6-3-1—porpoises), the resemblances, once pointed out, até 
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almost uncanny, and most readers will find them invaluable in getting a feel- 
ing for each somatotype. Many will look forward with curiosity to the 
zoölogy to be revealed in the ATLAS OF WOMEN soon to follow. 

This book makes particularly clear the fact that the somatotype is intended 
“not as a name for a pattern of fixed metric ratios, but a tag indicating a 
course or trajectory through which a living organism could be expected to 
travel under given circumstances. One identifying incident in that trajectory 
would be the metric pattern found at a particular point in time and under 
specific conditions.” However, “the metric pattern would of course change 
with time, and so far as metrics is concerned, the somatotype would be not 
a static pattern of measurements, but a formula predicting the entire course 
of the change.” 

Earlier research had answered in the affirmative the question: “Tf you 
take the living human organism and hold under control the four varying 
factors of sex, age, nutrition and pathology, will you find in a large sample, 
a simple, meaningful morphological distribution?” The question now to 
be answered is: “Does this taxonomy yield any foreknowledge with respect 
to (a) its own future continuance, and (b) the biological and social behavior 
of the individual when some or all of the four varying factors just now men- 
tioned are operative under living conditions which are conditions of change?” 

Thus a main purpose of the study is to explore the different age levels 
among living men in order to find out what the various somatotypes do and 
how they fare as life progresses. Weight curves were drawn up for each 
of the 88 established somatotypes. Dramatic differences were observed in the 
way the different somatotypes tended to “weather the passage of time.” 

For example, it appears to be in general the common somatotypes that 
seem most inclined to be long-lived. Furthermore, among men the shortest- 
lived somatotypes are in general the mesopenes (those lowest in mesomorphy). 
Most of the ectopenic somatotypes show signs of distress in mid-life and in 
the forties and fifties their numbers thin out rapidly. These are the people 
Most prone to diabetes and to artery disorders. And, the men of the “female” 
somatotypes also tend to be short-lived—even though women in general tend 
to be longer-lived than men. 

However, it is emphasized that “it is not the somatotype that causes oe £ 
ness of life (when life is short) but specific organ weaknesses with which 
the somatotype may be associated and of which the somatotype may possibly 
in a general way be a reflection.” 

The three terms phenotype, genotype, and sı 
lows: “The phenotype is what shows now, ain three dimensions. 


comatotype are defined as fol- 
It is the 
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most variable end point in the genotype-phenotype continuum. ‘The geno- 
type is the name for the original hereditary and still active genetic influence 
which lies at the other end of the continuum, and theoretically at least can- 
not change once conception has taken place. The somatotype is by definition 
a prediction of the future succession of phenotypes which a living person will 
present, if nutrition remains a constant factor or varies only within normal 
limits.” 

In short, the somatotype is defined as a “trajectory or pathway through 
which the living organism will travel under standard conditions of nutrition 
and in the absence of grossly disturbed pathology. This is to say simply that 
while the phenotype is a purely static and purely objective presentation, the 
somatotype is a dynamic abstraction for a series of such projections.” 

The matter of nutritional status, which has long worried critics of Consti- 
tutional Psychology, is discussed clearly. Sheldon concludes: “It would 
be incorrect to suppose that the state of nutrition during life can exert any 
effect on the genotype, which by definition is the pattern of genetic influence 
fixed at the time of conception.” It is also important to note that “despite 
the dramatic weight lability of certain psychiatric patients and of other un- 
usual individuals, the great majority of people appear to follow closely their 
own somatotype trajectories, or to diverge by less than 10 per cent except 
in response to severe pathology, starvation, or intensive training.” 

However, the possibility is raised that there is a delinquency of obesity 
in the American culture since “the heavy, burgeoned people are found both 
in the medical clinics and as untimely principals at autopsy in marked dis- 
proportion to their occurrence in the population.” 

The photographs which make up the main body of the book are, of course, 
standard somatotype photographs and are arranged as follows: 

The Atlas starts with the somatotype whose three numerals, when read 
as an ordinal number, present the lowest numerical value. It progresses 
through 88 steps to the somatotype presenting the highest numerical value. 
Thus the 1-1-7 is first in the series and the 7-4-1 is last. ‘The seven grada- 
tions in the first component (endomorphy) divide the whole series of : 
somatotypes into seven sections within each of which the first component Js 
held at constant strength. Within each of these seven subsections are sub- 
sections which hold both of the first two components constant while the 
third progresses from its minimal to its maximal strength. 

Several pictured examples of each somatotype, at different ages, 
as well as numerals evaluating each of the five different body segments for 
each subject. Each somatotype is described and discussed in brief, pointed 
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text and its estimated incidence in the general population is given, as well 
as a somatotype cluster chart, a table of weights for age and height, a curve 
for the height over cube root of weight ratio indices, and the animal totem 
which the somatotype most forcibly suggests. 

This multiform presentation of information about each of the somatotypes 
should vitalize the teaching of somatotyping in college classes, will prove 
invaluable to the serious professional student, and will be of at least passing 
personal interest to the more casual reader. 

However, the pictures are the story. No review, no matter how lengthy, can 
hope to give the reader the feel of this Atlas. This reviewer considers that the 
ATLAS OF MEN has succeeded admirably in what it set out to do. It isa real 
landmark in the history of Constitutional Psychology and will unquestion- 
ably become a basic part of the library of any serious somatotyper or student 
of somatotyping. 

It is not intended as a last step in the pictorial presentation of the varieties 
of human physique. But it is such a dramatic first step that it may-even win 
over to the study of somatotyping a few of those skeptics who hitherto have 
failed to feel the fascination of attempts to find in man “a reflection of the 
orderly continuum of nature.” 
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ARAB-AMERICAN DIFFERENCES IN THE JUDGMENT OF 
WRITTEN MESSAGES* 
® 


Department of Psychology, American University of Beirut, Lebanon 


E. Terry PROTHRO 
: 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Psycholinguists have long been interested in the interrelations of language, 
cognition, and culture. In general, however, their principal interest has 
been in the effect which language codification has on cognition and behavior. 
Whorf, for example, has written of the extent to which language differences 
determine cognitive and cultural differences between peoples (9). One of 
the principal methods which he used in his investigations was translation into 
literal English of statements made by members of a given culture, and analy- 
sis of the English connotation of such translated statements. This approach 
has of late come under severe criticism (4, pp. 194-195) and the need for 
new approaches has thereby been underlined. 

Recently Osgood (3) developed another technique for the study of lan- 
guage and cognition. He calls this technique the “semantic differential” and 
defines it as “a combination of association and scaling procedures designed to 
give an objective measure of the connotative meaning of concepts” (5, p. 
579). By this technique he not only determines the meaning of concepts, 
but infers from the semantic profile which a person assigns various words 
something about the cognitive structure of that person. Thus Osgood and 
Luria (5) have applied this technique to the study of changes in person- 
ality which occurred during therapy. 

In drawing up a semantic profile, attention is given to the rating which 
the subject gives a word on each of several dimensions. The dimensions are 
determined by factor analysis. Osgood and Tannenbaum (6) note that 
an “evaluative factor” (good-bad, etc.) is always the first and most heavily 
loaded one to emerge in such factorial studies. Consequently, they point out, 
an attitude as expressed in this evaluation is always a significant part of the’ 
Meaning of a concept. Moreover, the evaluative continuum on which Os- 
good asks his subjects to rate words appears to be serving as a simplified 
and generalized attitude scale. 
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The technique of the semantic differential would seem to lend itself to 
studies of cognitive differences among members of different cultures or of 
different sub-cultures. If there were consistent differences between groups 
with respect to the profiles assigned to various concepts, it could be inferred 
that there were cognitive differences between the groups. As a first step in 
applying this approach cross-culturally it would seem desirable to use brief 
sentences or statements rather than single words, because of the difficulty 
of finding cross-linguistic “equivalents” for words. If we take this step, and 
further simplify by using only the “favorable-unfavorable” bipolar continuum 
(Osgood’s “evaluative” factor), then the technique becomes similar to that 
developed by Thurstone (8) for the sorting of items in an attitude scale. 

From the foregoing discussion it would appear that there is available an 
objective technique for studying the relationship between language, cognition, 
and culture. By using as subjects members of different cultures, and by 
asking them to judge a substantial number of messages with respect to their 
positions on a single evaluative continuum, it is possible to infer from con- 
sistent differences in the judging behavior Meinething about cognitive differ- 
ences of the members of those cultures. If members of two cultures judge 
the same messages with respect to the same factors, but show regular and 
consistent differences in their judgments, then it seems in order to assert 
that there are cognitive differences between the members of the cultures. 
This technique is derived from the psychophysical method of equal-appearing 
intervals, as developed in the work of Thurstone and, later, that of Osgood 
and his collaborators. 

B. THE PROBLEM 


In an article on the effect of the Arabic language on the psychology of the 
Arabs, Shouby (7, p. 300) has argued that “Arabs are forced to overassert 
and exaggerate in almost all types of communications” if they do not wish 
to be misunderstood. He believes that the language is so filled with tech- 
niques for exaggeration that any statement which is merely matter-of-fact 
will be taken to imply the contrary. Moreover, he asserts, the habitual 
exaggeration produces cognitive and other effects so that the general be- 
havior of Arabs is characterized by excesses. 

In attempting to evaluate Shouby’s statements, two observations would 
seem to be in order. First, his judgments are evaluative rather than factual. 
To say that Mediterranean people employ exaggeration or that North Euro- 
peans employ understatement is to assume that American language habits are 
the Golden Mean. It®would be just as appropriate from Shouby’s data to 
say that American speech is marked by understatement (if Arab speech is 
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the norm) and that this speech pattern causes Americans to conceal their 
thoughts and otherwise practice duplicity in social intercourse. A more ob- 
jective statement of Shouby’s hypothesis would be as follotvs: if we rate 
groups with respect to their expressiveness of their speech, and employ a bi- 
polar scale with understatement at the lower end and overstatement at the 
upper end, then Arabs would be somewhat higher on the scale than would 
be Americans or English. These differences in habitual speech may be cor- 
related with behavior, but nothing is known about cause and effect in this 
relationship. 

Secondly, Shouby’s observations about differences in language and cognition 
may be sound, but the evidence which he cites is inadequate. He employs 
Whorf’s translation technique, and the objections which psycholinguists 
have made to this approach (4) are therefore appropriate here. The fact 
that “English cannot be translated into Arabic literally without losing a 
part of its meaning” (7, p. 300) does not constitute evidence, for the reverse 
is equally true, as Shouby imiplies in another context (7, p. 292). 

Nevertheless, his assertions serve to point up a problem worthy of investi- 
gation: do statements which seem to Americans to be strongly favorable or 
strongly unfavorable seem to Arabs to be more neutral? Stated otherwise, 
do statements which Arabs judge to be moderately favorable or unfavorable 
impress Americans as more extreme? If the answer to these questions is in 
the affirmative, then it can be inferred that Americans are more prone to 
understatement than are Arabs, that Arabs are more prone to overassertion 
than are Americans. 

C. METHOD AND SUBJECTS} 


Two groups of Arab students sorted on an 11-point scale of favorableness- 
unfavorableness, general statements which might be taken as descriptive of any 
group of people. The judgments of the Arab students were then compared 
with the previously known judgments of American students. 

The items used were from the Grice-Remmers generalized attitude scale 
(1). They were statements that could be applied to any group. Included 
were such items as these: “Show a high rate of efficiency in anything they 
attempt,” “Can be depended upon as being honest,” “Are inferior in every 
way to the rest of the world.” 

One group of judges consisted of 60 volunteer students from the American 
University. All of these students were bilingual Arabs who spoke Arabic as 
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their mother tongue, and who had acquired sufficient proficiency in English 
to be able to pursue university work in that language. These judges, here- 
inafter referred* to as the “university” group, sorted cards which carried 40 
statements in English. Six of the statements in the original scale were not 
used because they were couched in language which was deemed by the author 
as obscure to non-Americans. A bilingual Arab unacquainted with the pur- 
pose of the study acted as supervisor and gave assistance in translating words 
from the statements in those few instances where it was requested. Sorting 
was done individually, and followed the usual Thurstone procedure. Cards 
were placed in 11 piles according to the judges’ estimates of the degree of 
favor or disfavor expressed by the statements. An effort was made to 
randomize the order of presentation of the cards by shuffling them before 
each judge began sorting. 

Another group of judges was drawn from an Islamic college located in a 
Moslem quarter of Beirut. These students, 79 in number, will be referred 
to in this report as the “college” group. They were asked to participate 
during class sessions, so they could hardly be classed as volunteers. In each 
of two classes, all students present were given mimeographed sheets which 
contained Arabic translations of the 46 statements in the Remmers scale, 
The statements were presented in random order. The students were given 
instructions in marking the items on an 11-point scale, and were then asked 
to indicate beside each item the position which it should occupy on such a 
scale. 

The translations were made by bilingual Arabs. Each statement was 
translated independently by two graduate students. Then another bilingual 
Arab, an instructor in the American University, compared the translations 
and made judgments as to the preferable form. Finally this instructor con- 
ferred with a fourth bilingual Arab, who holds advanced degrees from 4 
university in the United States. The decisions of this last conference were 
accepted as final. | : 

D. ResuLts 


The median scale values assigned each of the items by each of the groups 
is shown in Table 1. The scale values originally assigned by Grice’s Indiana 
students are shown for comparison. It should be kept in mind that our uni- 
versity group judged the statements in English while our college group judged 
the same statements as translated into Arabic. ‘ 

It can be seen from inspection of the table that, while there are differ: 
ences. between the groups with respect to the values assigned the individual 
items, the rank order which the.groups have assigned the items is quite simt- 
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TABLE 1 
ScALE VALUES ASSIGNED BY AMERICAN AND ARAB STUDENT JUDGES 
. Grice’s American Arab university Arab college 
Item No.* students students students 
1 10.9 9.3 9.0 
2 10.2 9.8 8.8 
4 10.0 9.7 9.1 
4 9.9 8.9 9.5 
5 9.8 9.5 9.2 
6 9.5 — 9.3 
7 9.3 9.3 8.1 
8 9.2 78 8.1 
9 . 9.0 8.6 7.9 
10 8.9 8.8 8.1 
11 8.8 8.9 8.3 
12 8.7 71 cf) 
13 8.5 8.3 9.1 
14 84° 9.2 " 8.5 
15 8.2 9.2 9.5 
16 8.1 9.2 9.1 
17 8.0 = 6.1 
18 7.9 = 8.7 
19 7.7 8.1 8.9 
20 6.8 8.2 ths 
21 6.0 5.2 56 
22 5.8 31 32 
23 4.6 2.6 a 
24 44 5.0 ae 
25 4.2 3.7 j 
26 3.6 43 oY 
27 3.2 = Ea 
28 3.1 4.2 HH 
29 3.0 = ay 
30 28 3.7 oH 
31 2.5 42 oe 
32 24 3.0 3.1 
33 2.3 3.4 2.5 
34 2.2 2.6 oe 
35 19 3.1 47 
36 1.8 2.7 ae 
37 1.6 ; 2.9 14 
38 15 3.2 ae 
39 14 2.3 2i 
40. 13 = ta 
41 1.2 2.1 1a 
42 1.0 13 AR 
43 09 2.2 2.8 
44 08 2.3 15 
45 0.7 0.9 he 
46 0.4 14 8 
Form A. The 


. "Item number refers to the number in the Grice-Remmers. Scale, 
items were presented to our subjects in random order. © 
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lar. The mean difference (algebraic sign ignored) between the scale values 
assigned by American students and Arab students, when both judged items 
in English, was 1.1. The mean difference (sign ignored) between the scale. 
values assigned by American and by Arab college students, when items were 
in different languages for the two groups, was 0.9. The rank order cor- 
relations are quite high. The value of rho for the rankings of Grice’s sub- 
jects vs. the rankings of our university group is 0.99; for Grice’s subjects vs. 
our college group, 0.90; for our college group vs. our university group, 0.91, 
These values all compare favorably with the reliability coefficients usually 
reported for Thurstone-type attitude scales, and are higher than the relia- 
bility coefficients found for many generalized scales (2, pp. 301 and 306). 
An examination of Table 1 will reveal that the differences between scale 
values assigned by American students and those assigned by Arab students 
fall into a consistent pattern. The strongly favorable and strongly unfavor- 
able statements are judged by Arabs to be somewhat more neutral than they 
are by Americans. Of the items which had an original scale value of 8.4 
to 10.9 or of 0.4 to 2.9 (the items of highest and lowest scale values), 28 
out of 31 were judged to be more neutral by our college group than by the 
Americans, and 26 were judged to be more neutral by our university group 
than by the Americans. By way of contrast it might be noted that there is 
no such shift with respect to the more neutral items. Indeed, a majority of 
the neutral items are judged by our subjects to be farther from the neutral 


TABLE 2 
SHIFTS IN SCALE VALUES FROM THE VALUES ORIGINALLY ASSIGNED BY AMERICAN 
STUDENTS 
Arab college group Arab university group 
Toward Away from Toward Away from 
neutral neutral neutral neutral 
Favorable items 
(8.4 through 10.9) 
No items 12 2 10 2 
Mean shift 1.0 0.4 0.7 0.4 
Intermediate items 6 
No items* 5 10 3 ae 
Mean shift 1.5 0.9 0.8 B 
Unfavorable items 
(0.4 through 2.9) o 
No items 16 1 16 X 
Mean shift 1.3 0.2 1.3 


i i m 
*Scale values assigne Items 20 and 21 by the University group shifted fro 
above 5.5 to below 5.5. They are not included in this table. 
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point than they were judged to be by American students. A summary of 
these tabulations is presented as Table 2. 


E. Discussion 


The results seem to provide a clear answer to the question with which 
we began the investigation. Statements which seem to Americans to be 
strongly favorable or unfavorable seem to Arabs to be more neutral. This 
finding applies equally to both groups in spite of the differences between 
them in procedure. 

Can the results which were obtained be attributed to chance? If our sub- 
jects judged the items as did American subjects (i.e. if they were “drawn 
from the same population”), and if therefore the differences in median 
scale values assigned were attributable to chance, then we would expect 
about as many of the differences in medians to be in the positive as in the 
negative direction. We found that the differences on favorable and un- 
favorable items were in the predicted direction 90 per cent of the time. Such 
consistency of shifts in scale value could be expected by chance for less than 
one time in 100 trials. Indeed, when 30 items are involved, if more than 
23 of the shifts are in one direction, the odds are less than one in 100 that 
they can be attributed to chance. K 

There is another possible explanation of our results which needs to be ex- 
amined. If some of our subjects responded about the same as did the Ameri- 
cans, and some others responded blindly or randomly, either through lack 
of understanding or lack of interest, then the median which we obtained 
would necessarily regress toward the neutral point. If such were the case, 
however, then the dispersion of the judgments of our subjects would be 
greater than the dispersion found by Grice. Comparison of Q-values ob- 
tained in this study with those obtained in the Grice-Remmers study show 
that this explanation is untenable, for the Q-values obtained in this study 
are consistently lower than those obtained in the earlier study. The median 
Q-value of those found by Grice was 2.0, whereas the median Q-value for 
our college sample was 1.1 and for our university sample was 1.4. Our 
tesults, then, cannot be attributed to a large number of blind or random 
judgments. Indeed our subjects showed more agreement in their decisions 
than did the American subjects. 

It seems justified to infer from our results that Arab students from these 
schools are more prone to overassertion than are American students, that 
American students are more given to understatement than are Arab students. 
There are cognitive differences between the two groups of students with re- 
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spect to the manner in which they respond to written messages. These differ- 
ences would seem to be of considerable importance to anyone interested in 
written communication between Arabs and Americans. Persons interested 
in fostering information campaigns to present the Arab point of view te 
Americans should keep in mind that statements which seem to Arabs to be 
mere statements of fact will seem to Americans to be extreme or even violent 
assertions. Statements which Arabs view as showing firmness and strength 
on a negative or positive issue may sound to Americans as exaggerated. On 
the other hand, those persons interested in presenting the American point of 
view to literate Arabs should note that a statement which seems to be a firm 
assertion to the Americans may sound weak and even doubtful to the Arabs 
who read it. If communications are to take place between peoples of different 
cultures, then attention must be given not only to problems of language codi- 
fication but also to problems of culture ahd cognition. 

What do our results tell us about modal personality differences between 
members of the two cultures? The answer to this question is: very little. 
Previous studies, summarized by Osgood and Tannenbaum (6), have shown 
that within a single culture the tendency toward ‘‘two-valued orientation” is 
characteristic of persons under emotional stress, or of persons who are more 
“emotionally oriented.” But studies of individual differences within a cul- 
ture cannot be generalized to apply to differences in modal personality be- 
tween cultures. At best such studies can suggest hypothesis for investiga- 
tion. From this study it would seem worthwhile to examine the hypothesis 
that students in the Arab world are cither more emotional than those in 
America, or that they are more emotional with respect to judgments about 
peoples. It should be kept in mind that our subjects are drawn from an area 
where nominal independence has only recently been achieved, and 
where the problems of nationalism are acutely felt. Consequently it might 
be possible that our subjects are given to “two-valued orientation” only: 
when thinking of national or ethnic groups. On the other hand, inasmuch 
as the scale used was a generalized one, it is equally possible that our sub- 
jects are generally more emotional than are Americans. These hypotheses 
would seem to merit further investigation, for they draw from intra-cultura 
investigations which might (or might not) prove to be valid cross-culturally. 


F. SUMMARY 


It has been suggested that Arab speech, as compared with American Eo 
: i s 3 ‘ 3 o 
is more given to overassertion. Thus messages which Americans judge 
: > . . : , 0- 
lie at an extreme on an evaluative dimension seem to Arabs to lie more ti 
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ward the neutral point. This hypothesis was tested by having two groups 
of Arab students judge by the Thurstone sorting procedure a number of 
items from a generalized attitude scale. One group of judges was bilingual 
and sorted the items in English. The other group sorted the items as trans- 
lated into Arabic. The results obtained with both groups, when compared 
with American results, seemed to confirm the hypothesis. Some implications 
of these results for persons interested in communication between these cul- 
tures were discussed. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE TWO-FACTOR THEORY OF 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES IN A NEAR EASTERN CULTURE* 
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J. D. KEEHN 


A. THE PROBLEM 


In a number of recent publications Eysenck (3, 4, 5) has integrated the 
results of a considerable body of experimental data to show that selected 
items related to social attitudes can largely be accounted for by two orthog- 
onal factors. These he has labelled Radicalism-Conservatism (R-C) and 
Tough and Tender mindedness (To-Te) where the former represents the 
political ideologies of the British Labor and Conservative parties respectively 
and the latter stems from the temperamental dichotomy postulated by 
William James. Furthermore Eysenck (4) has reported close similarity 
between the results of studies carried out in Sweden, America, and Germany 
and his original findings in Britain. The two-factor theory of the organiza- 
tion of social attitudes, then, would appear to be relatively free of specific 
cultural influences. However the cultures on which this theory has been 
tested to date represent a rather homogeneous group inasmuch as all are pre- 
dominantly Western and enjoy rather similarly organised political institu- 
tions, Hence it would seem imperative to investigate the organisation of 
political opinions in some non-Western culture to establish the generality of 
the theory. Before undertaking such an investigation however it is necessary 
to examine the nature of the two-factor system in order to see if any specific 
hypotheses might be derived suggestive of differences likely to be found in a 
cultural setting different from the Western type. 

Eysenck, (5, Fig. 17, p. 112) postulates an hierarchical system composed 
of four major levels incorporating (a) specific opinions, (b) habitual opinions, 
(c) attitudes, and (d) ideologies, in increasing order of generality. At 
the first and lowest level occur opinions expressed just upon specific and 
Particular occasions and are not likely to be repeated in different settings ; 


— 
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secondly, come opinions which are consistently and recurrently voiced and so 
might be called habitual; thirdly, groups of habitual opinions are postulated . 
to form attitudes; and finally, clusters of attitudes are represented as form- 
ing ideologies. However, whether the genesis of an ideology occurs in this 
fashion of being built up from initially distinct habitual opinions or whether 
the opinions are derived from the ideologies is not made clear. Although 
the former is implied in this instance, Eysenck’s work on personality where 
a similar paradigm is employed suggests the latter (2). : 

For the purposes of cross-cultural investigations the distinction between 
these two points of view is important. If, for instance, the Conservative 
ideology is held as part of a more general personality structure then it would 
be more or less true to say that the habitual opinions derived from this 
ideology would remain relatively stable from culture to culture. If, how- 
ever, the reverse is postulated, namely that the Conservative ideology is built 
up from the component habitual opinions then one is faced with the prob- 
lem of which habitual opinion becomes linked with which others and this, 
probably, would depend upon learned, cultural factors. 

In the case of the tough-tender dimension, being more closely connected 
with the “true” personality dimension of extraversion-introversion, the uni- 
tary nature of the concept is more reasonably employed and, inasmuch as the 
more compromising personality is likely to hold “tender” views as against 
those of the more unbending “tough” individual irrespective of cultural 
settings, this factor would be expected to hold up in cultures different from 
those of the original studies. 

However even though the To-Te dimension might be expected to ma- 
terialise in a new culture its actual specification would be expected to be 
modified by relative cultural values. Thus although the statements that 
“Men and Women have the right to find out whether they are sexually 
suited before marriage,” “There will be another war in 25 years,” and “Con- 
scientious objectors are traitors to their country and should be treated ac- 
cordingly” might represent decreasing orders of tough mindedness in one 
culture they might stand in a different order in a culture where the existence 
of conscientious objection is more difficult to tolerate than trial marriage. 
In both cases, however, we would postulate that these statements would be 
endorsed by the tough rather then the tender-minded. 

The present investigation, carried out in a Near Eastern society, Was 
designed to throw light upon the above observations. With respect to the 
To-Te dimension we may specifically hypothesise that it will appear as a fac- 
tor in an analysis of attitudes of Near Easterners but that the relative value 
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of specific items will undergo alteration. As to the R-C dimension, if it 
should appear in the present analysis, it would support the view of the gen- 
erality of this political dimension without regard to cultural factors. In 
opposition to this, its non-appearance would suggest that attitudes coalescing 
to form these particular ideologies in Western societies do so only as a func- 
tion of these societies and not as a result of some inherent similarity between 
the particular social attitudes. 


B. SUBJECTS AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Social Attitudes Inventory described by Eysenck (4) was employed 
with slight modifications. In Item 1 the “Negroes” was used in place of 
“Colored people,” Item 15 was altered to read “Abortion should be made 
illegal,” thus reversing its direction from that in the original scale and in 
Item 33 “this country” was replaced by “the world” as the Jewish population 
of Lebanon is negligible and virtually powerless anyway. In addition Items 
3, 5, 13, 21, 26, and 30 were altered to read: 


War is natural to the human race. 
People with serious inherited illnesses should be prevented from hav- 
ing children, 
Refusal to fight for one’s country on religious grounds should be a : 
punishable offense. 
_ Whether or not to drink alcohol should be a decision made by the par- 
ticular individual. 
Crimes of violence should be punished by severe beating. and 
Punishment is the best way to make children behave. 
All other items, being meaningful to our subjects, were left unaltered. 
Altogether, 100 students of Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior standing 
at the American University of Beirut filled out the inventory. All responses, 
as in the earlier studies, were anonymous. The sample, composed. wholly 
of students at a University with a large American and European as well as 
Arab faculty, enjoys a greater than average exposure to Western political 
ideas than would a sample more representative of the Arab countries as a 
whole. However, as Eysenck (4) points out, representative sampling in this 
type of study is not a prerequisite, although it must be added that findings do 
not necessarily generalise beyond the particular sample studied. 


C. RESULTS 


Tetrachoric correlations between the items were calculated, using the tables: 
of Chesire eż al. (1). All items were dichotomised between positive and 
Negative responses with the zero response included with the smaller propor- 
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tion for each particular item. Items where more than 80 per cent of the 
responses fell into one category were excluded from the analysis owing to 
the unreliability of tetrachoric correlations with such extreme cuts. The 
following nine items, with the percentage of subjects indicating agreement, 
were omitted on this criterion: 
1, Negroes are innately inferior to white people (17%). 
5. People with serious inherited illnesses should be prevented from 
having children (86%). 
6. Our treatment of criminals is too harsh; we should try to cure, 
not to punish them (85%). 
14. A certain amount of sex education should be given at school to 
all boys and girls (97%). 
25. Modern life is too much concentrated in cities; the government 
should take steps to encourage a “return to the country” (83%). 
30. Punishment is the best way to make children behave (13%). 
31. Women are not the equals of men in intelligence, organising 
ability, ete. (17%). 
32. Experiments on living animals should be forbidden (16%). 
34. Differences in pay between men and women, doing the same work 
should be abolished (86%). 


The inter-item correlations were factored, using the centroid technique. 
The analysis was terminated after the extraction of two factors as only 13 
and 5 residuals were significant at the .05 and .01 level respectively whereas 
23 and 5 would have been expected by chance.2 The resultant factor pat- 
tern is illustrated in Figure 1. It will be seen from Table 1, which shows 
the factor saturations, that very little of the possible item communality is 
accounted for in terms of these two factors. As we were, however, testing 
only the agreement between the present first and second factors with those 
found with a similar battery in other cultures, it was not necessary to con 
tinue the analysis any further. Were we concerned with analysing the politi- 
cal structure of the society under investigation we should have selected our 
items by the usual method of newspaper and radio content analyses etc., rather 
than have accepted an imported inventory. 

There was a correlation of .25 between our unrotated Factor I and the RC 
factor which Eysenck (4) found on a German population. This correlation 
is not significant at the .01 level. On the other hand there was a correla- 
tion of .54 between the unrotated Factor II and his To-Te dimension. 
This correlation is significant well beyond the .01 level. By rotating the 


se ə Pry es ; R ent 
2This is not, of course, a rigid criterion as the correlations were not independ 


of each other. 
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second factor to the Position II’ and retaining Factor I’ orthogonal to it, 
these correlations are increased to .31 and .61 respectively. The correla- 
lations between R-C and the factors defined by Axes II and II’ respectively, 
are .24 and .05. Neither of these is significant at the .01 level and confirms 


FIGURE 1 

Two DIMENSIONAL FACTOR PATTERN® | : 7 
*The unrotated solution of a centroid analysis of the inter-item correlations is 
represented by Axes I and II. Rotation to Position I’ and II’ gives maximum dis- 
crimination between the original tough and tender items reported in Eysenck (4) 
marked with an O and an X respectively. The most meanipgful solution is given by 
Axes I’ and II” which are interpreted as Arab Nationalism and Tough-Tender mind- 

edness respectively. Item 15 is the reverse of the dtem 15 used by Eysenck. 
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the interpretation that our Factor II’ is one of To-Te and not R-C. Fur- 
thermore, the Axis I’ divides the items into those scoring tender and tough 
respectively in Eysenck’s analysis with only two exceptions. 
TABLE 1 
Factor SATURATIONS* 
Items FI FII FY’ FII FI” FII” h? Items FI FIL FI’ FII’ FI” FII” h? 
2 —07 09—10 05—1ii 00 O1 20°. S131 15 41—04 44 19 


3 —19 28—29 17—34 03 11 21 30—23 39—13 41 05 17 
4 35 05° 30 19 19. $0 18 22 11 19 02 22 —07 200005 
7 25 —48 43—33 53—12 29 23 16 41—03 44—21 39 20 
8 37 —29 46 —il 46 10 22 24 16—33 28—23 36—09 13 
9 24 36 07 43—12 42 19 26—51 12—51 —11 —42 —31 27 
t0 $$ —11 SOOS 12 27. 17 11 11 17 03: AO 
11 17 36 00 40—17 36 16 28 —46 —20 —33 —38 —14 —48 25 
12 —14 40—30 30—40 15 18 29 19 16 10 23.00 25 06 
13 —36 41—S0 22—55 —01 30 33 14 20 04 24—06 24 06 
15 23 —13 26—02 25 09 07 35—18 —09 —13 —16 —05 —20 0t 
16 —12 —35 04-37 19—32 14 36—31 —30 —15 —40 03-43 19 
17 =32'—10 —25—23 13 —31 11 37 46 13 36 31 20 ME 
18 26 —42 41—27 49—07 24 38—33 14—36 —01—32—16 1 
19 34 31 18 42—02 46 21 39—34 43—49 25—55 02 30 


40 14 33—01 36—16 32 18 


*The unrotated first and second factors are shown as FI and FII. Rotation to 
maximum discrimination between the original tough and tender items is shown by 


FI’ and FII’. The third solution, FI” and FII”, shows saturations on factors inter- 
preted as Arab Nationalism and Tough and Tender mindedness respectively. 


However, the interpretation of Factor I’, even though it correlates signifi- 
càntly with Eysenck’s R-C factor, is by no means clear, for the Item 12, that 
“Ultimately, private property should be abolished, and complete socialism 
introduced,” has one of the highest loadings in the conservative direction. It 
seems pertinent, then, to look for a more meaningful solution. 

By rotating Factor I to the Position I” it passes through a group of items 
endorsing that “The Japanese are by nature a cruel people,” “Refusal i 
fight for one’s country on religious grounds should be a punishable offense, 
and “War is natural to the human race” at one end, and a group of items 
endorsing that “Our present difficulties are due rather to moral than to 
economic causes,” “Jews are as valuable, honest, and public-spirited citizens 
as any other group,” “In the interests of peace, we must give up part of out 
national sovereignty,” and “Patriotism in the modern world is a force which 
works against peace” at the other end. These items are ones which might 
be accepted by proponents and opponents of Arab Nationalism respectively: 

In view of the correlation of .27 between this factor and the R-C faciei 


3I am indebted to Professor E. T. Prothro for this suggestion. 
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it seems more reasonable to interpret the data as suggesting that the first 


factor running through the analysis of public opinion reflects not Radicalism- 
Conservatism as Eysenck suggests but the major political issue of the culture 
under investigation. This would account for the seemingly unsystematic 
distribution in this analysis of the domestic items as they do not occupy a 
major position in current Arab political thought. However, this interpre- 
tation must be regarded as tentative and awaits formal verification with a 
scale constructed for the purpose. 

Factor II” retained orthogonal to Factor I” still correlates significantly 
to the extent of .54 with Eysenck’s original factor of To-Te and only —.05 
with the original R-C factor, and may be interpreted as one of To-Te with 
some justification. 

It may be concluded from the present study then, (a) that the Tough- 
Tender minded factor entering into public opinion inventory items postulated 
by Eysenck in various Western societies also appears in a similar analysis of a 
Near Eastern society, and that (b) the Radical and Conservative ideologies 
are not truly culture free but that the factor identified by Eysenck as R-C 
probably reflects the major political issues of the cultures which he studied. 
In this sense our findings are not at variance with those of Eysenck but point 
to his conclusions as illustrating a special case of more general phenomena. 

In additional it will be seen that the T'o-Te dimension by appearing in the 
present study provides a means whereby cross cultural relative values may 
be studied by reference to item saturations within the scale. In this par- 
ticular instance the greatest alterations in position along the To-Te dimen- 
sion occur. with Items 13, 20, and 4. Thus the statement that “Refusal 
to fight for ones country on religious grounds should be a punishable offense” 
is a much less Tough-minded statement than in the west, i.e. even tender- 
minded individuals by western standards endorse it, whereas the statements 
that “All professions should be open to women,” and “There should be far 
more controversial and political discussion over the radio,” are much more so. 


D. SUMMARY 


Responses to an inventory of public opinion statements have been shown 


in several publications by Eysenck to be understandable in terms of two di- 

mensions which he has labelled Radicalism-Conservatism and Tough-Tender 

mindedness. Reports from several societies suggest that these dimensions 

extend beyond the British sample which Eysenck originally analysed. Tt was 

pointed out, however, that the cultures so far studied formed a relatively 

homogenous group inasmuch as all were predominantly Western. The pres- 
e 
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ent study set out to examine the generality of this two-factor theory when 
the same inventory, modified only to eliminate minor linguistic difficulties, 
was applied to a Near Eastern group of subjects. 

Altogether 100 students completed the inventory. A centroid factor analy- 
sis of the resultant inter-item correlations resulted in the extraction of two 
factors which, upon rotation, correlated .31 and .61 with Eysenck’s R-C 
and To-Te factors respectively. However, despite the significant correla- 
tion between the present first factor and the R-C factor, the equivalence 
of these factors was not regarded with much confidence as the item used 
to define radicalism in Eysenck’s analysis had one of the highest negative 
saturations on this factor. A further rotation suggested a factor which 
was interpreted as Arab Nationalism. The second factor, retained orthog- 
onal to the first correlated .54 with Eysenck’s To-Te factor and was iden- 
tified with it. It was concluded, therefore, that the first two factors ex- 
tracted from an analysis of items in the public opinion inventory used by 
Eysenck are those of the major political issue of the culture under investiga- 
tion and tough and tender mindedness respectively. ‘Thus Eysenck’s factor 
of R-C is interpreted as a special case of more general phenomena while his 
hypothesis that the T'o-T'e factor may transcend cultured boundaries is upheld. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND NON-PROFESSIONAL WOMEN AS 
MOTHERS*? 


Department of Social Relations, Harvard University 


Faye HIGIER VON MERING 


A. Tuerory, Hypotuesis AND STUDY DESIGN 
1. Theory 


Patterns of maternal behavior have been explained in terms of differences 
in biological drives, early personality predispositions, and general socio-cul- 
tural experience. Viewing maternal conduct from a different perspective, 
the present study focuses on the influence of rôle-identification. Comparing 
professional and non-professional women as mothers, the study anticipated 
differences, which, if demonstrable, could be related to differences in the 
aims and organization of the American maternal rôle on one hand and the 
professional rôle on the other. 

Briefly, the theoretical position adopted here is that conformity with the 
expectations of the maternal rôle depends immediately on identification with 
its basic aims and not wholly upon generalized drives, needs, or canons of 
value derived from other orders of experience. The study proceeds on two 
assumptions. The first is that the basic aims of the American maternal 
rôle are child-centered, with the accent on serving the interests of the child. 
The second assumption is that both groups of mothers studied, the profes- 
sional and the non-professional, will pursue this purpose but will differ in 


the ways they go about it. Such anticipated variations in selection, assumed 
to be equally compatible with serving the child’s interests, will be interpreted 
in the light of differences in rôle activity and hence of the socially adaptive 
needs of the mother. 

2. Hypothesis 


Guided by considerations of variations in rôle activity, the controlling 


hypothesis of the study can be stated as follows: 


*Accepted for publication by Gordon Allport of the Editorial Board, and received 
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The professionally-active mother by virtue of her dual social rôles is 
expected to regard the child as a potential adult, She defines childhood 
as a period when adult standards should be learned, and hence, em- 
phasizes the disciplinary and independence training functions of the 
parent. In contrast, the mother identified exclusively with the maternal 
réle is expected to regard the child as a unique person with special per- 
sonality and dependency needs appropriate to his level of development. 
She considers childhood to be a period when these needs should be un- 
derstood and gratified. Hence, this mother, relative to the professionally- 
active mother, minimizes the disciplinary and independence training 
functions and maximizes the empathetic, understanding, and protective 
functions of the parent. 

The hypothesis expresses implicitly the bearing that differences in rôle 
experiences are anticipated to have on child-training. Thus, the rôle experi- 
ence of the non-professional mother can be shown to be basically person- 
oriented, and hence, this mother is expected to deal with the child primarily 
as a personality, to recognize and gratify his needs and wishes. On the other 
hand, the professionally-active mother, with her partial identification with 
the world of performance and achievement, is expected to be more standard- 
oriented, and hence, to stress the importance of the child’s achievement of 
adult norms. Therefore, this mother is expected to minimize understanding 
and protection and to emphasize early discipline. Again, one could reason- 
ably anticipate that mothers exclusively identified with the maternal role 
would reflect a réle-typed orientation of collective service in the sense that 
they would be more likely to accommodate the child’s frame of reference 
and set aside the claims of their own. On the other hand, the professionally- 
active women could be expected to reveal a réle-type orientation of creative 
autonomy, which would be expressed in promoting self-sufficiency in the child 
and early mastery of social, intellectual, and ethical norms. 


3. Sample Selection and General Study Design 


The vehicle for illustration of the hypothesis is an interview-type investi- 
gation of a sample of 25 college graduates. A reasonable homogeneity of 
socio-cultural interests was largely assured by the fact that all of the sub- 
jects possessed a B.A. or an advanced degree from the same college and that 
all lived in the residential sections of the city where the college is located. 
Selection of the subjects was also governed by the necessity of limiting the 
age range of their children to the years of 4 to 12.? 

2Due to the unavoidably wide age range among the professionally-active mothers 
which was duplicated within the other test groups, it was necessary to deal with F 
wide range for the children. The attendant difficulties were largely offset by S 


. : $ ; r} = i ing the 
justments of interview questions and by the adoption of conventions in rating 
interview material. 
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Conforming to the terms of the hypothesis, the sample ultimately chosen 
consisted of three groups of mothers: 8 are professionally-active (Group I); 
8 have had more previous professional or semi-professional experience (Group 
II); and 8 have had no experience of this type at all (Group II). One 
woman was later added to the sample and left unclassified. 

a. Basic categories of analysis. A wide range of behavioral and psycho- 
logical indices were used so that the results of each could be cross-checked 
with the others. Outlined below are some of the most important items: 

(1). Scale of Expectations, or the balance of rules and preferences vs. 
choices and suggestions expressed by the subjects for 13 areas of child-train- 
ing. (These areas include food, sex, and toilet habits; acquisition of cog- 
nitive values; relations with parents, siblings, and peers; manners, property, 
hygiene, and household responsibility.) 

The scale of expectations was used to determine the degree of emphasis 
on discipline-authority functions. 

(2). Reasons for expectations, i.e., on grounds of (a) parental pre- 
rogative, (b) the personality needs of the parent, (c) objective standards, 
(d) discipline. Only the standard of discipline requires explanation. It 
occurs when the mother justifies a rule on the grounds that it will teach the 
child adult responsibility, renunciation, and regularity. Studying the mother’s 
reasons for rules helps to discriminate between authoritarian or self-centered 
motives vs. a genuine desire to create an effective and autonomous adult. 

(3). Understanding, or any attempted diagnosis by the mother of the 
child’s motives or needs underlying his conformity or resistance to rules. The 
incidence of understanding expressed in an interview is a basic index of the 
degree of the subject’s awareness of the child’s personality needs. 

(4). Empathy, or awareness of the child’s needs for gratification. Such 
awareness is expressed when the mother states the child’s likes and dislikes. 
Empathy is considered as a non-analytical dimension of awareness of the 
child’s personality needs. 

(5). Independence Training vs. Protectiveness. The degree of pro- 
tectiveness vs. emphasis on independence training is defined in terms of the 
degree of (a) control over the child’s physical movements, (b) emphasis on 
his assumption of household duties, (c) encouragement of social contacts. 

(6). Techniques of communication, €g., “seasoning,” “ordering,” ete. 

b. General interview plan and techniques of summary. The interview 
schedule opened with a series of questions on the mother’s background, train- 
ing, working history, community work, her assessment of her husband as a 
father, and also on the division of labor between husband and wife. The 
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bulk of the interview was occupied by questions relevant to the above 
topics of child-rearing. 
The discussion on each topic was opened by such a general question 
“Do you have rules about manners and observing decorum?” Such a 
eral question, specified when needed, stimulated the subject to discuss I 
point of view in extenso, to explain what she does and does not expect, | 
reasons for her expectations, her concern for the child’s wishes and nee 
and her manner of communication with him. 
By recording all interview responses to these issues for each of the 
areas of child-training, the investigator was able to obtain a total freque 
for rules, preferences, suggestions, and choices; for each type of justificat 
of rules; for each instance in which empathy and understanding are expre 
and finally, for several types of communication practices. mS 
The frequency of each item were expressed in terms of its proportior 
the total number of expectations mentioned by each subject and each 
group. Group differences were expressed in terms of the median distrib ti 
and for important measures, in terms of chi square values. 


B. RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
1. Discipline-Authority Functions 
Representing an ascending scale of relative permissiveness and pres 
tiveness, the scale of expectations is at oni e most richly detailed and 
most sensitive measure of the degree of emphasis on discipline-authority 
tions. The terms of the scale are (a) choices, or the absence of conform 
expectations, (b) suggestions, or mild recommendations of desirable a 
(c) preferences, or strongly recommended action and (d) rules, or ungu 
fied expectations that a particular response will be forthcoming.* 
One set of examples taken on the issue of verbal aggression towards 
parent will illustrate the extremes of variation found within the intervie 

Mrs. Faris: Allows choice to a 7-year-old boy. 

(Group II) “I am addressed as a ‘stinker’. My husband hasn’t ac- 
cepted it. They’ll change. Basically Robert has respect for us. These — 
things are very superficial.” 

Mrs. Bailey: Expresses a long-standing rule for her children. 


_ (Group I) “— and, of course, the children have never been permit- 
ted to speak disrespectfully.” 


8In scoring each type of expectation, a much more precise set of definition 
employed than is indicated in the text. . . . In view of the difficulties of © 
analysis the reliability level of the scoring techniques proved fairly satisf 
Correlating its own list of choices, suggestions, etc., with those of an independ 
judge, this investigation found the following rho values: choices, .89; suggestions « 
preferences, .69; and rules, .78. > $ 


» differences. Only tendencies were observed. For exam) 
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The range of variation illustrated on the issue of verbal abuse to parents 
reflects in a specific situation what proved to be true generally. On the 
whole, the professionally-active mothers of Group I expressed more rules 
and preferences afd in this sense expected more from their children than did 
the mothers of Group II and III. ‘This was by no means true for all issues, 
but in 7 out of 13 areas of child-training, including manners, household 
responsibilities, and acquisition of cognitive values, Group I women proved 
the most prescriptive. . . . Only in the case of household responsibility are 
group differences actually significant. 

However, the final statistical summary did yield significant findings. A 
comparison of the total proportion of choices and suggestions to the total 
number’ of expectations revealed group differences significant below the 05 
level. Confirming these findings is the comparison of simply the proportion 
of choices to rules. In this comparison, of the 7 women with the lowest 
proportion of choices, 6 belonged to Group I. 

Analysis of the modes of justification of rules shed further light on group 
differences and, at the same time, indicated certain similarities that marked 
the sample as a relatively homogeneous population. The similarities consisted 
in the fact that all three groups preferred to justify their rules in terms of 
some objective standard and conversely, were less inclined to claim justifica- ` 
tion on grounds of their personal needs or their prerogatives as parents. 

The material on modes of justification suggested certain basic similarities 
within the sample. All three ‘test groups leaned strongly in the direction of 
the objective standard type of justification involving either ethical or ra- 
tionalistic reasons for rules. Among the total number of relevant responses, 
151 involved “non-empirical” standards, and 242 involved rationalistic or 
pragmatic standards. Only 181 responses could be classified as personalistic, 
and only 30 belonged to the parental prerogative category. The preponder- 
ance of the objective standard response virtually obliterated significant group 
ple, Group III mothers 
tended to invoke personalistic appeals more frequently than did the others 
while Group I mothers showed a greater tendency to invoke the non-empiri- 
cal type of objective standard. 

There was one variety of objective standard, however, which proved to 
be such a highly significant focus of group differences that it was dealt with 
separately. This is the standard of discipline. hah. 

With marked frequency the professionally-active mothers tended to justify 
their rules on the specific grounds that the child should have experience with 
responsible, renunciatory, and routinized behavior. Underlying this disci- 

e 
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plinary orientation is the premise that frustration is a basic part of life and 
that the child must learn how to cope with it so that he will be prepared 
for the adult life to come. On the other hand, it is precisely this frustra: 
tion which the mothers of Groups II and III feel should be avoided. From 
their point of view, the child should be allowed to enjoy himself now be- 
cause “he will probably be kicked around later.” 
The difference between a disciplinary and a non-disciplinary orientation 
is illustrated in the following paired example: 
I) Mrs. Brown: (Group I) Emphasizes “self-sufficiency” as the 
standard for household duties, a typical disciplinary approach. 
. “I have a housekeeper all the time, but I think also that children 
should be given things to do. They're now at the ages of 7 and 8 and 
they have certain obligations to perform.—I try to make them self-suffi- 
cient. There are just too many parasites in our society.” 
Mrs, Hill: (Group III) In contrast, Mrs. Hill expresses the practi- 
cal standard that help is needed when the maid is off and also the per- 
sonalistic orientation that she doesn’t want to be a slave. 
“When we are here without a waitress, they will be perfectly helpful 
and do things for me.—It isn’t too definite, however. Once in a while 
Tl blow off steam.—I don’t want them to get the idea that their mother 
is a slave... .” 


The distinctively disciplinary orientation of Group I mothers, which is 
illustrated in the above example, can be attested statistically. In the distribu- 
tion of the incidence of invocation of the standard of discipline the average 
incidence for Group I was 2.39 as compared with 1.56 for Group II and .65 
for Group III. Differences were found significant at the .001 level.* 

Relevant to the issues of authority and discipline were the data on tech- 
niques of communication. Classifying these techniques into informative 
types, such as “reasoning” or “cautioning” as opposed to non-informative 
types, such as “ordering” or “yelling,” the investigation found that in all 
three test groups the former greatly outnumbered the latter. For the sample 
as a whole, the median frequency of the informative types was 5.88 as opposed 
to a median 1.55 for the non-informative types. Group differences proved 
negligible, 

2. Understanding Function 

In the assessment of relative emphasis on understanding functions, the 
study explored a wide variety of data, but particular stress was laid on the 

4Th : p Dash ak ined in 
ben of ha Droprtion a aen 
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actual evidence of the mother’s understanding as expressed in her report 
of how she handled the child. The difference in levels of understanding 
proved to be a difference in the number of times during the course of an 
interview that a subject diagnosed the child’s needs underlying his resistance 
or conformity to rules. Naturally, the quality of diagnosis differed enor- 
mously, but, unfortunately, it is possible here only to illustrate the quan- 
titative expression of understanding. 


Two examples, taken on the issue of sibling relations, will illustrate the 
difference between high and low levels of understanding: 


Mrs. Holmes: (Group II) Mrs, Holmes expresses what is typical for 
her group. She is sensitive to the psycho-dynamics of sibling rivalry, 
which can be seen from her analysis of the child’s drawing. Also, she 
shows some knowledge of technical psychology despite the fact that her 
training was far removed from child-care. Finally, she is convinced that 
the child is passing through a “normal” stage, a type of diagnosis typi- 
cal for Groups II and III. 

“Well, I have been kicked particularly by Barbara, and, of course, 
their aggression towards one another is inevitable—I don’t interfere 
very much unless Peggy becomes terribly outmaneuvered. Sometimes Jean 
will take advantage of Peggy. It’s funny. Peggy did a free drawing 
of a fight with Jean, She drew a child with an enormous head. It 
looked like a monster, and it was very big. Then, in the other portions 
of the drawing, there was a little monster, and these two monsters were 
fighting madly with each other. The amusing thing was that Peggy 
decided that the larger one was herself. Isn't it wonderful? It was a 
perfect fantasy of a wish-fulfillment. I think this is normal though, 
When I was a child, I wasn’t allowed to express my aggression, and I 
find the fact that the children do very reassuring.” 

Mrs, Bailey: (Grotp I) In this question-answer sequence, emphasis 
is placed on the expectation without any analysis of the problematic 
nature of sibling relations. 

“Q. Has there ever been a period when Joan and Richard quarreled 
with one another?” 

“A. That is relatively rare. Quarreling is not part of the family 
Pattern. They seem, as a matter of fact, to be relatively indifferent to 
one another,” N 


The two examples relevant to the issue of understanding reflect a marked 
Pattern of differentiation within the sample as a whole. Group II mothers, 
3S compared with the others, exhibited a significantly higher level of analyti- 

‘cal understanding as measured by the sheer incidence, of effort to diagnose 
the child’s Problems. The average incidence for Group II is 7.15 as com- 
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pared with 4.68 for Group I and 5.00 for Group III. Differences were 
found significant at the .001 level. 


3. Awareness of Need for Gratification 


Awareness of the child’s gratification needs constitutes another function 
of the parent examined by the study. This awareness, basically empathetic 
rather than analytical, was considered present when the subject conveyed 
the child’s experience of contentment or frustration by the use of such terms 
as, “he likes,” “he hates,” “he wants,” or “he enjoys.” One paired example 
showing the presence and the absence of empathy will suffice as illustration. 


Example: A comparison of Mrs. Farley and Mrs. Hunt on the issue 
of playing in the front room. Both have rules on the subject, but Mrs. 
Farley pauses to recognize that the children enjoy jumping and to ex- 
press her wish that they be happy, while Mrs. Hunt, though emphasiz- 
ing the child’s rights, ignores the question of the child’s subjective feel- 
ing. 

Mrs. Farley: (Group III) “We have to draw the line somewhere, 
of course.—They are not to touch the things in this room. In the sun 
parlor they can do anything they like. . . .” “I wonder whether I am 
keeping them happy. I feel they should be made happy now because 
they’ll be kicked around later. You simply have to let them do it and 
enjoy themselves. They bang around in the sun parlor. That’s designed 
for them. They like to jump up and down on the studio couch in the 
sun parlor but what kid doesn’t?” 

Mrs, Hunt: (Group II) “Yes, we feel very strongly. When they 
were small, they couldn’t be free in this room and tear everything up. 
They had their own things and we had ours. They could play roughly 
but they did that in their rooms.” 


The above examples illustrate a recognizable, though not a statistically 
significant, trend within the sample. Mothers of Groups II and III tend 
to express the child’s wishes and experience of frustration or contentment 
more frequently than do the mothers of Group I. Differences were sig-° 
nificant only at the .10 level. The above examples also suggest that Group 
II mothers have a tendency to be more analytical than empathetic, em- 


phasizing psychological concepts rather than the child’s direct emotional ex- 
perience. 


4, Recognition of Dependency Needs vs. Emphasis on Independence 
Training % 


In the assessment of relative emphasis on protection vs. independence 
training functions, a variety of data proves relevant, some indicating simi- 
. 
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larities within the sample and others indicating suggestive or significant 
group differences. i 

Similarities within the sample were clearly indicated on certain critical 
issues. Thus 23 of the 25 mothers encourage a measure of self-held, and 
only two mothers indicated that performing some kind of household task 
was completely a matter of choice. The sample as a whole proved rela- 
tively prescriptive on the issue of household duties, prescriptive in the sense 
that rules and preferences preponderated over choices and suggestions. In 
contrast to its behavior on the issue of household duties, the sample as a 
whole was relatively permissive on the issue of the child’s physical move- 
ments. In this area, choices and suggestions predominate over rules and 
preferences, which means that most subjects try to give the child as large a 
scope of choice as possible in his place of play, participation in sports, use 
of his bicycle, etc. 

Other basic uniformities were observable. Fundamentally, the subjects 
foster rather than limit the child’s social contacts. This can be seen in the 
fact all three test groups treat the area of “play with friends” permissively. 
How the child plays and with whom he plays are much more frequently 
issues of choices and suggestions rather than of rules or preferences. Again, 
the general pattern of fostering the child’s social contacts can be seen in the 
fact that all but four of them have sent their children to nursery school. 

Within the context of similarities, certain differences in group behavior 
become distinctly visible. ‘The most striking difference revolved about the 
issue of household duties. On this issue Group I mothers expressed the 
largest proportion of rules and preferences and Group III mothers reversed 
the pattern for the sample by expressing more choices and suggestions. Group 
differences were significant below the .02 level. 

Though there were no other variations relevant to the question of fos- 
tering independence that proved as significant, still what variations that 
did occur formed a relatively consistent pattern. Thus, for example, the only 
area of child-training for which Group I mothers expressed more choices and 
suggestions than the other groups was the area of “physical safety.” In all 
other areas, Group I mothers revealed a medium or maximum prescriptive- 
ness. The pattern of significant prescriptiveness on issues of household duties 
plus a rare permissiveness on issues of physical safety seems to mesh with 
the striking tendency of Group I mothers to conceptualize the importance of 


“self-sufficiency.” 3 
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C. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The study emerged with two sets of results, those suggesting similarities 
between the three test groups and those indicating significant lines of cleavage. 

The similarities indicate that the study was dealing with a relatively homo- 
geneous group in certain fundamental respects. For example, it was true 
for all three test groups that democratic techniques of communications and 
objective modes of justification far exceeded the frequencies of alternative 
types. Here group differences were comparatively insignificant. The ma- 
jority of each group are more likely to “explain” or “reason” than “order” or 
“yell.” When they justify rules, they are more likely to invoke an objective 
standard than retire into the absolutism of parental authority or invoke their 
personal needs. 

It is also true that the majority of subjects of each group tend to eschew 
patterns of extreme overprotection. This is clearly suggested by the fact 
that all but two mothers exert some pressure on the child to perform house- 
hold duties. On the other hand, in areas where protectiveness could be 
theoretically anticipated, such as in matters of physical safety, conditions of 
play, and range of social contacts, most of the mothers allow their children 
a considerable range of choice. 

Using the balance of choices and suggestions vs. preferences and rules 
as a guide-post, the investigator found certain similarities between the three 
test groups in patterns of normative emphasis. For example, a pattern of 
permissiveness tended to predominate on issues of the physical disciplines 


TABLE 1 
Summary oF Basic Group DIFFERENCES 


Group Proportions 


Data I II il x2 D.F. Significance 
Ch. +Sug. A76 a7 2e 
Total Ex, 384 372 "400 hist! g OERE 05 
Choices aaa) ass) 978 
Rule --Ch, 233 234235" ard 1 poe? 
Discipline _ 46 _ 29 13 
Total Ex. 384 872) ETEO TA H weed? 2 P<.001 
Understand. _ 90 _ 133 100 
Total Ex. 384 372 7400 Ams 4 E 
Empathy TAES 102 101 
Total Ex, BEN 372 400 Bk Z a ae te 


Abbreviations: Ch, Choices; Sug. Suggestions; Ex. Expectations. 


*In these two comparisons, the proportions for Groups II and III were so close 
that they were combined. ) 
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and also on issues relevant’ to the acquisition of cognitive values. On the 
other hand, rules and preferences tended to predominate on issues pertaining 
to relations with siblings and peers, manners, hygiene, and property-honesty. 
The similarities between the three test groups in patterns of normative em- 
phasis forms an important background for the conclusion that the profes- 
sionally-active mothers differ from the others more in the Zevel of expectation 
than in the kind of expectation. 

Out of the similarities marking the sample as a homogenous population 
several visible lines of cleavage emerge which lend support to the hypothesis 
of the study. The most important findings were these: 

1, The professionally-active mothers exhibited a significantly higher scale 
of expectation than did the mothers of the other two groups. With few 
exceptions, group differences followed the normative pattern of the sample 
as a whole. Consequently, the mothers of Group I differed in the level 
rather than in the kind of expectations they have of their children. 

2. Group II mothers exhibit a significantly higher level of analytical 
understanding while Group I mothers score the lowest. 

3. In the distribution on awareness of gratification needs, there is a 
marked though not statistically significant trend suggesting that the mothers 
of Group II and Group III recognize their children’s wishes more fre- 
quently than do the professionally-active women. 

4. The professionally-active mothers place a significantly greater em- 
phasis on discipline as a justification for their rules. 

5. The professionally-active mothers place significantly greater emphasis 
on encouraging their children to perform household tasks. 


D. Discussion 


The weight of the most important evidence suggests strongly that the 
professionally-active mothers emphasize the discipline and independence 
training functions of the parent, and that the mothers currently identified 
with the maternal rôle exclusively emphasize the protective, empathetic, and 
understanding functions. 

One further conclusion deserves mention. The extraordinary high rating 
of Group II mothers in understanding, together with a variety of other 
evidence, suggest that they tend to adopt the rôle of clinician toward their 
children and in this sense, tend to “professionalize” the maternal rôle, 

If the results of this study can be reproduced in a large-scale investiga- 
tion, the immediate implication would be that maternal behavior is at once 
selective and adaptive, varying sensitively with rol@-specific aims and. hence 
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not necessarily determined either by biological structure, the experience of 
preadolescence, or even by the claims of the “total culture.” Naturally, 
this implication is more of a promise than an established fact, but the em- 
pirical results at least lend support to this possible conclusion. 

The results of the study allow for the interpretation (a) that all three 
groups of mothers observed are motivated by an ultimately similar defi- 
nition of prescribed rôle purpose and (b) that the variations stem from a 
selection among acceptable alternatives as a result of different adaptive needs, 
The interpretation of similarity of motivation, posited to result from common 
identification with the maternal rôle, is suggested by the fact that the varying 
functions performed by the professional and non-professional groups are 
both compatible with the central purpose of serving the child’s interests. 
Except in isolated instances of neglect, overprotectiveness, or authoritarian- 
ism, relative emphasis on independence training vs. protectiveness or on dis- 
cipline and teaching vs. empathy and understanding could be understood in 
terms of serving the child’s interests. The emphasis of the professional 
mother’s child-training is on equipping the child to cope effectively with the 
tules and techniques of his culture. ‘The accent of the non-professional 
mothers is to insure the child’s emotional security. Both orientations, within 
definable limits, involve care and concern for the child and have functional 
value for his development. 

The observable differences in accent can be interpreted in the light of 
the concepts of selection and adaptation. It is clear from the above dis- 
cussion and the empirical results that the American maternal réle allows 
for a range of choice in defining the characteristics of the child and conse- 
quently the range of functions a mother can perform. The material pre- 
sented here suggests that the professional mothers define the child as a po- 
tential adult who must learn to deal effectively with the adult world. Hence, 
these women tend to emphasize the discipline and independence training func- 
tions of the parent. On the other hand, the non-professional mothers appear 
to view the child not as a potential adult but as a unique social personality 
whose needs should be allowed spontaneous expression and at the very least 
understood. Hence, discipline is minimized and empathy accented. 

The reasons for the observed differences, while undoubtedly related to 
personality, can at least be shown to vary with differences in réle experience 
and hence with adaptive needs. Thus, the specific behavior of mothers iden- 
tified exclusively with the maternal rôle appears to reflect the rôle charac- 
teristics of person-orientation, collective service, diffuseness in purpose and 
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spontaneous, non-intellectual relations. On the other hand, the mothers also 
identified with the professional réle, with its accent on standards, individual 
achievement, and deliberate action, could be understood as accepting the 
basic norm of the maternal réle and at the same time, placing a different 
though appropriate construction on the nature of the obligations they are to 
perform. 

The material and interpretations presented here have simply illustrated 
the réle perspective on maternal conduct without disproving the relevance 
of other points of view. “The purpose is not to insist that this perspective 
is the only correct one, but rather, that it promises to explain important facets 
of the data. Perhaps the most basic contribution of the study is that it 
underscores the importance of measuring variations in maternal behavior 
in terms of an action frame of reference and consequently avoids the diffi- 
culties created sometimes by purely psychobiological interpretations. Often 
in theoretical discussions of the biological and personality components of 
maternity, a standard of measurement will be employed without reference 
to the action context. For example, variations in maternal behavior will be 
described in terms of such alternatives as masculine vs. feminine tendencies, 
or nurturant and protective vs. cognitive and intellectual orientations to the 
child. As a result of this type of analysis, populations of women come to 
be divided into “materna!” vs. ‘‘non-maternal” types. Thus, the sentiment 
is often expressed in psychoanalytic and even anthropological quarters that 
women who are “sober” and “intellectual” with their children will never 
know what “true motherliness” is, implying that “true” maternity is basi- 
cally “emotional,” basically a unitary quality which some women possess and 
others don’t. If this or other similar standards were employed, the profes- 
sional women and even the analytical women of Group II would appear 
suspect as mothers. In short, the theory of this study, with its emphasis on 
the concept of réle standards and selective adaptation, would make it at 
least theoretically possible to account for widespread variability without 
introducing the assumption that large numbers of women who are clearly 
identified with specified social réles are biologically or psychologically non- 
maternal types. 
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PREDICTION OF NEWSPAPER BIAS* 


Human Resources Research Office, The George Washington University 


Lawrence E. ScHLESINGER 


A. Hyporuesis° 


Newspapers, like other human organizations, behave in definable and 
predictable ways. Codifying the characteristics of newspaper behavior and 
testing these assumed processes on a wide variety of newspapers would add 
greatly to our knowledge of mass communications. 

A study by Kimball Young found a clearcut relationship between the 
editorial policies of three newspapers and the kind and amount of news pre- 
sented on the particular issue (3). 

Young found that the themes mentioned in the news coverage of the so- 
called Marshall Plan by the New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, and 
the Daily Worker were closely related to the editorial position of each news- 
paper. 

. . . the news coverage tends to reflect the favorable or unfavorable 


editorial stress of a particular newspaper ... each newspaper tended to 
play up its favorite standpoint to the neglect of opposing themes, 


In another study, W. Phillips Davison found that: 


News in the Berlin Russian-controlled press is not selected primarily 
according to “news value” but is carefully chosen according to pre- 
determined themes (1). 


These findings suggest the following hypothesis: 

When a newspaper has taken a stand concerning a program, person, group 
or nation, it will bias its news articles with respect to every phase of an event 
involving the negative or positive social object, and this bias will persist over 
time. 

B. PROCEDURE 


The issue selected for the test of this hypothesis was the so-called “Great 


Debate,” the Senate inquiry into the MacArthur dismissal in May and June, 


1951. The unexpected removal of the five-star general by President Tru- 

man became a political issue, editorial opinion intimately linked with politi- 

cal leanings. As judged by their editorial policies three New York news- 
s 


*Received in the Editorial Office on July 6, 1943. 
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papers—the Daily Mirror, the Herald-Tribune, and the Post—were selected 
to represent Anti-administration, Middle, and Pro-administration viewpoints 
respectively. The material consisted of news reports of the Senate inquiry 
of Truman’s recall of General MacArthur. According to The Saturday 
Review of Literature (2): 
It is doubtful whether any event has been more prominently head- 

lined and treated in the press than the dismissal of General MacArthur 

and the resultant great debate on American foreign policy. 

General MacArthur, Secretary of State Dean Acheson, and members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff made statements and were questioned by the Sen- 
ate committee. The main issues were: (a) Was Truman justified when 
he recalled MacArthur in April, 1951? (b) Did Truman choose an ap- 
propriate way of recalling MacArthur? (c) Were the military restrict- 
tions (confining the war to Korea) placed on MacArthur realistic and was 
he properly informed of U. S. foreign policy? (d) Was the testimony 
given at the inquiry objective? (e) Did MacArthur agree with American 
foreign policy and follow the orders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? (f) 
Should he have publicized his disagreement with U. S. foreign policy? 
(g) What would be the expected consequences of MacArthur’s war Pro- 
gram—the blockade of China, bombing bases in Manchuria, and use of 
Nationalist forces? (h) What was the quality of the predictions and in- 
formation publicly announced by MacArthur? (i) What were MacArthur's 
abilities as a military commander, his personal qualities? (j) How did he 
behave at the Senate inquiry? (k) What repercussions did MacArthur's 
behavior and war program have on the war-peace issue? (7) What reper- 
cussions did his behavior and war program have on public confidence, troop 
morale, civilian authority, and allied unity? These questions are the basis 
of the themes listed in Tables 1 and 2. 

From the hypothesis stated above, the predicted rank order of Proportional 
frequencies of occurrence of themes considered favorable to MacArthur 
weuld be (a) Daily Mirror, (b) Herald-Tribune, (c) Post. The rank 
order of proportional frequencies of occurrence of themes considered un- 
favorable to MacArthur would be exactly the opposite. 

All news articles commenting in any way on the Senate inquiry were 
clipped from the May and June, 1951, issues of the three newspapers. The 
basic themes were determined by a preliminary reading of some of the articles 
in all three newspapers and a list of the major categories of themes fav- 
orable or unfavorable to MacArthur was compiled. Rather than code all of 
the material in the nearly 200 articles the following sampling procedure was 
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devised: All statements referring to General MacArthur by name or pronoun 

and which made some assertion about him were included. (Sentences in 

which MacArthur’s name was used incidentally to identify an aide, to 

identify the Senate inquiry, etc., were not included). A random sample, 
TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF News COVERAGE By EACH NEWSPAPER OF TOTAL THEMES 
FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE TO MACARTHUR 


Daily Herald 
Mirror Tribune Post 
Total sample \ 
Themes favorable to MacArthur 49.8 37.9 16.2 
Themes unfayorable to MacArthur 50.2 62.1 83.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(N=231)  (N=264)  (N=105) 
Headlines and first twelve paragraphs 


Themes favorable to MacArthur 51.2 39.2 17.9 
Themes unfavorable to MacArthur 48.8 60.8 82.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(N=125) (N=130) (N=67) 


every nth sentence or paragraph would have included much material irrele- 
vant to the purposes of the study. The sample of assertions about Mac- 
Arthur was guaranteed to include material bearing on the hypothesis under 
test. 

The procedures for classifying, tabulating, and analyzing the material were 
as noted: (a) All assertions about MacArthur were classified according to 
21 themes and tabulated on tally sheets. () The recording unit used was 
the paragraph and the occurrence of a theme within a paragraph was tabu- 
lated with the unit weight of 1, even if it occurred more than once within the 
paragraph. (c) Paragraphs containing multiple themes were classified un- 
.der the appropriate theme categories. (d) All of the headlines preceding 
an article were treated as one paragraph. (e) As a measure of prominence, 
themes were classified according to appearance in the headlines and first 112 
paragraphs or remainder of the article. (f) The full texts of speeches made 
at the hearings were omitted since the newspaper which carried them, the 
Herald-Tribune, also had a news story on the same speech. (g) Frequencies 
and percentage distributions of the occurrence of themes in the three news- 


1See Alan Grey, David Kaplan, Harold D. Lasswell, “Recording and Context 
Units, Four Ways of Coding Editorial Content,” in Language of Politics, by H. D. 
Lasswell, Nathan Leites, and Associates. New York: G: W. Stewart. (P. 114.) 
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TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE OF NEWS COVERAGE BY EACH NEWSPAPER OF THE 
r ‘THEMES FAVORABLE TO MACARTHUR* 


Daily Herald 
Mirror Tribune Post 


A, Administration and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Behavior to Mac- 
Arthur 
1, Firing MacArthur unjusti- 5.6 4 2.9 
fied 
2. Objectionable manner of 2.6 6.1 1.0 
firing 
3. Disapproval of military re- 7.8 4.6 
strictions, orders, quality of 
information given to Mac- 
Arthur 
4, Unfair and false evidence 5.2 4.1 2.8 
and testimony given against 
MacArthur 
Sub-totals r 21.2 15.2 6.7 
B. MacArthur’s Controversial Be- 
havior and War Program 
1. Carries out orders, good re- 6.5 5.3 A) 
lationship, agreement with 
superiors 
2. Approval of MacArthur's 1.3 4 1.9 
public expression of views 
3. Approval of MacArthur’s 7.8 6.8 1.0 
war program 
Sub-totals 15.6 12.5 3.8 
C. Personal and Professional Qual- 
ities of MacArthur 
1. Approve MacArthur’s repu- 6.1 4.5 3.8 
tation, status, leadership, 
knowledge, personal and 
professional integrity 
2, Exemplary behavior at hear- 1.7 38 1.0 
ings, eloquence, stamina, wit, 
ete, 
Sub-totals 7.8 5.3 4.8 
D. Effects of MacArthur's Be- 
havior 
1. Increases victory and peace 3.5 41 
possibilities, involves no ad- 
ditional war risks” 
2 Has public confidence, acts 1.7 $ 9 
in public interest, does not 
endanger civilian control, 
saves troops’ lives 
Sub-totals 5.2 4.9 9 


Total 49.8 (N=115) 37.9 (N=:100) 16.2(N=17) 


*Percentages of each theme for each newspaper are based on the total number of 
favorable and unfavorable themes recorded for that newspaper. 
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papers were tabulated. The differences in the total number of themes ap- 
pearing in each newspaper are partly explained by the total amount of space 
characteristically allotted to articles of national importance by the. news- 
papers. Therefore, analysis of the differences between newspapers in the 
frequency of occurrence of any one theme is measured by using percentages 
derived from the frequency of occurrence of a theme in each newspaper 
divided by the total number of tabulations for that newspaper. Absolute 
differences in frequencies might simply reflect the differences in amount of 
space given to the MacArthur inquiry. (h) Limitations of time and per- 
sonnel prevented making a check code of reliability. Group discussion and 
majority agreement of three coders was used in dealing with the more diffi- 
cult statements. One group of research assistants clipped the news articles 
from the respective newspapers, removing all possible evidence of newspaper 
identification. ‘The articles were identified by number and thoroughly shuffled 
before presentation to the coders. Evidence to be presented of the validity 
of the hypothesis tested makes it possible to assume a high coding reliability. 


C. RESULTS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


From Table 1 it is clear that each newspaper tended to play up its view 
of the MacArthur inquiry in the selection of news about it. Standing alone 
the nearly 50-50 distribution of themes in the Daily Mirror might seem a 
model of impartiality. Comparatively, however, the Daily Mirror has more 
favorable and fewer unfavorable items than the other two newspapers. 

For a measure of the degree of bias of each newspaper, analysis of the 
relative proportions of favorable and unfavorable themes in the stimulus 
material would be necessary. Our newspaper response comparisons show 
that the Herald-Tribune is closer to the Daily Mirror than it is to the Post. 
No measure of absolute bias is possible, but the fact that one-half or more 
of the themes were unfavorable to MacArthur for all three newspapers 
gives some indication of the general tenor of the news events. 

The obvious progression of stress on favorite themes and reduction of 
emphasis on unfavorable themes is almost exactly the same for the sample 
of themes in the headlines and first 12 paragraphs as it is for the sample of 
the entire article. This similarity points to considerable labor saving in 
newspaper content analysis studies interested in getting more information 
than the headlines alone. i 

Tables 2 and 3 give a breakdown of the data for each theme. Comparing 
the Daily Mirror to the Post, the Daily Mirror has a higher percentage 
of favorable themes (Table 2) in 10 of 11 possibilities. Of 10 unfavorable 
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themes (Table 3) the Daily Mirror has a lower percentage than the Post in 
7 instances. In total the relation between editorial position and news cover- 
age is consistent for 17 of 21 possibilities, a finding which is statistically very 


significant. 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE OF NEWS COVERAGE BY EACH NEWSPAPER OF THE 
THEMES UNFAVORABLE TO MACARTHUR* 


Daily Herald 
Mirror Tribune Post 


A. Administration and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Behavior to Mac- 
Arthur 
1, Firing MacArthur justified 2.2 3.0 
2. Approval of military restric- 3.9 6.4 
tions, orders, quality of in- 
formation given to Mac- 
Arthur 
Sub-totals 6.1 9.4 2.9 
B. MacArthur’s Controversial Be- 
havior and War Program 
1. Does not follow orders, not 9.0 11.0 5.7 
in agreement with superiors 
2. Does not express views 4.3 34 6.7 
through proper channels 
3. Disapprove MacArthur’s war 74 12.1 15.2 
program 
4. Incorrect estimates, informa- 1,3 5.3 10.5 
tion, predictions given by 
MacArthur 
Sub-totals 22 31.8 38.1 
C. Personal and Professional Qual- 
ities of MacArthur 
1, Disapprove MacArthur; not 2.2 2.7 124 
responsible leader, lack of 
integrity, defeatist, prima 


m 
bb 


donna 
2. MacArthur’s behavior at 3 5.7 
hearings; glib, well-couched, 
cagey, hedges 
Sub-totals 2.2 3.0 18.1 
D. Effects of MacArthur's Be- 
havior 
1. Program increases war risk, 13.0 12.1 17.1 
blocks peace move 5 
2. Endangers troop morale, 6.9 5.7 7.6 
unity with allies, power of 
higher authority 
Sub-totals 19.9 17.8 24.7 
Total 50.2(N=116) 62.1 (N=164) 83.8 (N=88) 


*Percentages of each theme for each newspaper are based on the total number of 
favorable and unfavorable themes recorded for that newspaper. 
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As might be expected the variance is much greater for the Herald-Tribune: 
It is in the middle rank 9 times, favorable to MacArthur 5 times (includes 
highest ranking of favorable themes and lowest ranking of unfavorable 
themes) and unfavorable to MacArthur 7 times (includes lowest ranking of 
favorable themes and highest ranking of unfavorable themes). No over-all 
consistent bias is evident. Time did not permit an examination of the rela- 
tionships between deviations in theme percentages and editorial position by 
a concurrent analysis of the editorial pages. 

A more direct test of the hypothesis was made by ranking the frequency 
percentages of each theme. The average rank for the favorable themes was: 
Daily Mirror, 1.3; Herald-Tribune, 2.2; and Post, 2.6. For the unfavor- 
able themes the average ranking was: Daily Mirror, 2.2; Herald-Tribune, 
1.8 and Post, 1.5. This frankly descriptive analysis gives strong evidence for 
the hypothesis under test. 


D. Discussion AND SUMMARY 


Knowledge of the general editorial position of three newspapers enabled 
us to predict the relative percentage frequency of occurrences of specific 
themes. The Daily Mirror and the Post, as expected, were more consistent 
than the Herald-Tribune. Whether the inconsistencies that appeared were 
chance or related to differences in editorial policy we were not able to 
determine. 

The question raised by Young (3, p. 183) whether the relationship of 
editorial opinion and the kind and amount of material appearing in the news 
columns is consciously or unconsciously determined can be answered in this 
instance. A survey of newspaper correspondents undertaken by The Satur- 
day Review of Literature indicates that the reporters polled felt that the 
Hearst Press (the Daily Mirror is a Hearst publication) was “guilty of 
bias reporting” (2, p. 30). The New York Post was also singled out for 
unfavorable comments with respect to deliberate bias. Credited for fair and 
objective coverage was the New York Herald-Tribune. 

‘The motivation behind the relationship of editorial policy and content is 
probably the attempts of editors and publishers to represent particular points 
of view. In addition to such obviously persuasive efforts, certain charac- 
teristics of newspapers with mass circulations and their audiences may in- 
fluence the relationship. Newspaper editorial policy may be said to consist 
of a set of categories for classifying events. One characteristic of such cate- 
gories is their degree of differentiation, that is, the degree to which the news- 


paper reports events in their uniqueness with respct to individual differ- 
. 
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ences. The requirements of speed in reporting and ease of readability are 
forces in the direction away from differentiation. The limitation on distinc- 
tions made by reporter and reader hastens the communication process. Once 
an editorial position is taken by a newspaper, the expectations built up by 
teaders will tend to keep the newspaper from changing this policy. * The 
testrictions placed on the newspaper by the nature of the mass communica- 
tion process may make the behavior of newspapers more predictable than in- 
dividual behavior. 
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A STUDY OF THE LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS OF PUB- 

LIC HEALTH NURSES IN RELATION TO MENTAL HEALTH 

EDUCATION AND CONSULTATION: III. COMPARATIVE 

STUDY OF SOME ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY AND LEARN- 

ING SKILL IN RELATION TO IN-SERVICE EDUCATIONAL 
PERFORMANCE* 


Westchester County Department of Health, New York 
Mitton V. Krine AND RuTH CuMINGS 


A. INTRODUCTION 

In an attempt to evaluate and understand the nature and efficacy of men- 
tal health education and consultation service to a large group of public health 
nurses the present writers have undertaken a study of the learning abilities 
and personality characteristics of public health nurses. Part of this study 
involved an analysis of a two-year mental health consultation program by 
the participating nurses (2). Considerable agreement on some positive and 
negative aspects of the program was noted as well as considerable variability 
of opinion on other aspects. 

A study of the verbal intelligence test scores for a group of public health 
nurses (8) revealed a highly heterogeneous group with a distribution of 
scores ranging from very superior to significantly below average. ‘There 
appears to be a relationship between age, experience, and verbal intelligence, 
with the younger, less experienced nurses obtaining significantly higher scores. 
Age alone did not appear to account for the group differences. Related re- 
search (9, 13) suggested a shift in the type of students entering the nursing 
profession in recent years. 

Additional data from unpublished parts of this public health nursing re- 

‘search project continues to emphasize the marked heterogeneity of public 
health nurses as an occupational group. Previous interpretations of nurses’ 
reactions to and use of in-service educational programs has been to a great 
extent influenced by the-assumption of occupational (professional) and/or 
learning homogeneity (5). ‘There now appears to be little evidence to sup- 
port this assumption. 

B. PURPOSE or THE STUDY 

The specific purpose of this paper is to compare two groups of public 

health nurses whose reactions to a two-year mental health consultation pro- 
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gram appeared to be clinically different in the opinion of the consultants 
working with them. Both groups represent geographical (district) units 
within a public health nursing program very similar in function, selection, 
and administration. Both groups were comparable with regard to age, ex- 
perience, and education. Both groups participated in the program on the 
same basis with similar objectives, orientation, time, and consultant personnel. 

One group, Group B, was felt to have made significantly better use of the 
program than the other group, 4. The criteria for this observation included 
the following: (a) the use of the consultant for case conferences by the 
nurses, (b) the participation of the supervisor in case conferences, (c) the 
selection of cases for consultation and the return for further discussion on the 
same case, (d) the use of the consultant in joint conferences with other 
agencies interested in or involved with the same case. 

In regard to Group B, the nurses made more use of the consultant time 
available to them. In general their case material was better organized, with 
greater clarity of nursing objectives, and some understanding of what they 
might gain from mental health consultation. The participation of the super- 
visor was most valuable in helping the nurse to apply new knowledge, as well 
as broadening the supervisor’s insight and skill in her own work on case 
problems. Her presence also had an influence on the selection of cases and 
in helping the nurse to see the need and value of re-conferencing on the 
same case. Case selection moved more rapidly from the involved, often acute 
social and emotional problems, to those of a more general nature where the 
nurse had a real réle, and could integrate mental health principles into her 
health teaching. Re-conferencing or follow-up discussions helped in point- 
ing up dynamics and movement as well as to give further direction in her 
work. The consultant was used to a greater degree in inter-agency con- 
ferences on the more involved situations, to facilitate working relationships 
and to aid in clarifying the réles and objectives which the nurses could assume 
in such situations. 

In Group A, the nurses made less use of the available consultant time, the 
supervisor was not an active Participant, fewer cases were brought for re- 
conference, and the selection of cases centered on problems rather than on 
those cases where real help could be given and integration of mental health 
into general nursing services could take place. 


C. PROCEDURE 


In this paper, both groups of nurses are compared with respect to the fol- 
lowing techniques of ihvestigation: (a) The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
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of Values, (6) The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, (c) 
The Conservatism-Radicalism Opinionaire, (d) Mental Hygiene Ratings, 
(e) A Scale for Evaluating an In-Service Mental Health and Consultation 
Program. 

1. Description of the Tests and Rating Scales 


The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (1) is a questionnaire type 
of instrument designed to measure six fundamental characteristics or aspects 
of personality: (a) theoretical values, (b) economic values, (c) aesthetic 
values, (d) social values, (e) political values, and (f) religious values. 

The Study of Values has been used in rather intensive psychological re- 
search in recent years and evidence from these studies indicates that this test 
is a reliable and valid means of assessing aspects of conscious values, motives, 
and goals which play a rôle in structuring some aspects of personality and 
inter-personal interaction as we view it dynamically (1, 7, 12). Two recent 
studies with this test appear most significant in relation to this study. One, 
an investigation by Hewitt (4) of the values of public health nurses as an 
occupational group, and a study by Kelly and Fisk (6) in relating the Study 
of Values to the prediction of performance in clinical psychology. 

The Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability are widely used 
tests of essentially verbal intelligence. Higher Form D was used in this 
study (11). 

The Conservatism-Radicalism Opinionaire is an experimental test for the 
measurement of conservatism and radicalism with respect to social, cultural, 
political, and educational values. This test is based upon the principle that 
convervatism-radicalism difference among persons is the difference in, degree 
of opposition or favor towards change. Experimental studies to date reflect 
favorably on both the reliability and validity of this instrument (10). 

Mental Hygiene Ratings. At the end of the two-year program, the con- 
sultants and psychiatrist attempted an evaluation of the progress of the nurses 
by assigning them a rating (5). These ratings were subjective opinions of 
the achievements of the nurses in the program. Four rating categories were 
used, two signifying movement in a positive direction, +2, +1, (i.e., nurses 
deemed to have gained new insight into their own and their patients’ emo- 
tional processes) and two denoting movement in a negative direction, —1, 
—2 (where no evidence of new gains in insight were observable). More 
than half of the nurses were in the positive or forward moving group. 

A Nursing Evaluation Scale for the Mental Health In-Service Education 
and Consultation Program was constructed by the presgnt writers and employed 
in evaluating public health nurses’ attitudes and evaluations of a two-year 
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mental health in-service educational program. Orally administered within 
the framework of an interview situation the nurse was asked to evaluate 
16 aspects of the mental hygiene program on a five-point scale, with “one” 
representing excellent and “five” unacceptably poor. The 16 factors which 
were evaluated were: 

1. Content of program. 

2. Nurse consultant in relation to ability to present meaningful men- 
tal health concepts to public health nurses. 

3. Social work consultant in relation to above. 

4. Technique of instruction, or presentation of material. 

5. Case conferences—individual. 

6. Case conference—group. 

7. Opportunity for individual participation. 

8. Presentation of different approaches to mental hygiene (schools 
of thought). 

9. Orientation to therapy techniques. 

10. Flexibility of teaching relationship, 

11. Objectivity of presenting mental health concepts. 

12. How well the program defined the mental hygiene functions of the 
public health nurse. 

13. Reflection of expressed needs and requests of the nurses, 

14. Was there developed an objective means for evaluating nurse 
achievement in the program, 

15. Motivation of interest in mental health developed by the program, 

16. Total mental health program. Time, content, value, 


D. Revevant RESEARCH STUDIES WITH THE TECHNIQUES oF THIS 
STUDY 


Hewitt (4), in a study of 187 public health nurses, found that, “Through 
statistical methods . . . the chances are 99 to 1 that the average public health 
nurse is more theoretical and religious and less economic and political than 
the average woman.” His findings indicated that the public health -nurse 
valued truth and the process of acquiring cognitive insights more than the 
average woman. She seemed more concerned with religious or welfare values 
than did the average woman and less desirous of control or inter-personal 
Power. Hewitt felt that his data indicated that public health nurses and 
other vocational groups tended to differ significantly from each other and 
from the general population. In an unpublished study of the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey test with public health nurses the trends noted by Hewitt were 
confirmed, but there appeared to be significantly higher aesthetic and lower 


religious scales than in his data. An explanation of these differences was 
related to sampling variations. 
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Kelly and Fisk (6), in relating the Study of Values to the prediction of 
performance in clinical psychology, found “The Theoretical scores are sig- 
nificantly related to rated Research and Academic Performance and also to 
scores on the Content Examination.1 Scores on the Religious key showed 
a reverse pattern and in addition a negative correlation with rated Clinical 
Competence, Political scores are negatively related to Academic Performance 
and Research, while Aesthetic scores are positively related not only to the 
variables noted but also to Clinical Competence.” 

Contrary to prevalent popular expression, Kelly and Fisk found that all 
things taken together the most useful test for predicting both academic and 
olinical performance in psychology was a test of intellectual ability. The 
correlations for intelligence functions and research competence, clinical com- 
petence, and supervisory competence, were significantly higher than for per- 
sonality factors as measured by the Minnesota Personality Inventory. 

Based upon this and related research (3), two Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
keys were designated for experimentally evaluating the groups described in 
this paper. The combined scores from the Theoretical, Aesthetic, and Social 
scales were tentatively labeled a “psychological scale” and the combined 
scores from the Religious, Economic, and Political scales labeled a “non- 
psychological” scale. In this study the psychological scale will be referred to 
as TAS and the non-psychological scale as REP. 


E. Deuimirep OBJECTIVES or THis PAPER 


The immediate purpose of this paper is to compare two groups of public 
health nurses who were involved in the same mental health consultation 
program with contrasting results. One group, B, was thought by the con- 
sultants to have performed much better than the other group, 4. Both 
groups are compared with respect to their psychological test data and the 
rating scales described. The objective is to see whether or not, with respect 
to this data, there are any distinguishing differences between the two groups. 
Differences on this basis may be viewed as being related to the prediction of 
performance within an in-service mental health education and consultation 
program. 

F. RESULTS 

Tables 1-3 show the statistical data for public health nursing groups, 

A and B, and for the total P.H.N. group PER in the research project 


of which this paper is one part. 


1A test of psychological knowledge. i 
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1. Intelligence 


Group B, the nursing group which performed better in the mental hygiene 
program, obtained a significantly higher score on the Otis Test of Mental 
Ability than did Group 4 (Tables 1-2). As a group, B also appears to be 


TABLE 1 
SCORES ON THE OTIS TEST oF MENTAL ABILITY, THE STUDY OF VALUES TEST, THE 
CONSERVATISM-RADICALISM OPINIONAIRE, AND MENTAL HEALTH CONSULTANT'S 
RATING FOR THREE GROUPS OF PuBLIC HEALTH NuURrses* 


Total 
Group 4 Group B P.H.N. Group 

Otis Test of Mental Ability e 

Raw score 31.3 49.4 48.4 

sD 12.67 9.92 9.1 

Percentile rank 20 75 72 

Equated IQ’s 89 110 108.5 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values 

Theoretical 36.5 40.1 38.3 

Economic 41.6 33.3 37.7 

Aesthetic 38.5 47.7 43.6 

Social 33.6 40.4 40.3 

Political 40.3 39.0 38.3 

Religious 49.5 39.4 41.8 
Conservatism-Radicalism Opinionaire 

Raw score 33.7 20.0 27.1 

Percentile rank 58 24 40 
Mental Health Ratings 

Mean score + .20 + .66 + .56 

SD 13 16 36 


“Ratings by Consultants on Program ranged from +2 +1, —1 —2. 


less variable with respect to intelligence. When compared with general 
population norms, Group B ranks well above average with respect to verbal 
intelligence and correlate learning capabilities. Group 4 ‘ranks at the lower 
limits of the low-average classification. With respect to verbal intelligence 
the nursing group which performed best in the mental hygiene program ob- 
tained a significantly higher and less variable measure of intelligence. 


2. Study of Values 


Table 1 shows the scores for the six scales of the Study of Values Test. 
The PHN total population reported in this table was obtained in the pres- 
ent study and except for a somewhat lower Religious scale and high Theoreti- 
cal scale is similar to the data reported by Hewitt on another public health 
nursing group (4). ~ 

Tables 2-4 indicate the direction and extent of the differences between the 
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two nursing groups (4 and B) and the total PHN population. The rank 
order correlation between the two groups (+.36) is low enough to indicate 
differences in personal values on a group basis, 
make the two nursing groups as unlike in this 


A Comparison oF Two Pustic HEALTH N 
TAL ABILITY, THE ALLPoRT-VERNON. 
CONSERVATISM: 


TABLE 2 


and is significant enough to 
area of personality as other 


URSING GROUPS ON THE OTIS TEST oF ‘MEN- 
-LINDZEY STUDY oF VALUES TEST, THE 
-RADICALISM OPINIONAIRE, AND IN-SERVICE MENTAL 

HEALTH EDUCATION RATINGS 


PHN Group considered less 
productive in the men- 
tal hygiene program 
A 


PHN Group considered the 
more productive in the 
mental hygiene program 

B 


Otis Test of Mental 
Ability 


Allport-V ernon- 
Lindzey Study of 
Values 


Theoretical 


Economic 


Aesthetic 


Social 


Political 


Religious 


Conservatism- 
Radicalism 
Opinionaire 


Mental Hygiene 
Rating 


Significantly below the mean 
for the total PHN group. 


Slightly below total PHN 


population, 


Higher than Group B and 
higher than total PHN pop- 
ulation. 

Significantly below Group B 
and lower than total PHN 
population. 

Considerably lower than 
Group B and total PHN 
population. 

Same as total PHN popula- 
tion. 

Significantly higher than 
Gro B and total PHN 
population. 


Considerably more conserva- 
tive in attitude than Group 
B and total PHN population. 


Slightly below Group B but 
not significantly so. 
© 


Higher level of verbal learn- 
ing ability than Group A. 
Exceeds slightly the mean 
for total PHN group. 


Higher than Group 4 and 
higher than total PHN pop- 
ulation, 


Considerably below Group 
A. 


Considerably higher than 
Group Æ and total PHN 
population. 
Same as mean of total PHN 
population, 


Same as total PHN popula- 
tion. 


Slightly below total PHN 
population, 
Considerably more radical 


or less conservative than to- 
tal PHN population. 


Slightly higher than Group 
A {nd somewhat more vari- 
able but not significantly so. 
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occupations may be from public health nursing as a profession. The more 
productive group, B, has significantly higher Theoretical, Aesthetic, and 
Social scales. The less productive group, 4, has considerably higher Eco- 
nomic, and Religious scales, When the experimental unit scales of TAS and 


TABLE 3 


VARIATIONS FROM PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING NORMS ON THE STUDY OF VALUES TEST FOR 
Nursinc Groups A AND B 


A B 

1 Less concerned with scientific Somewhat greater emphasis on scien- 
values. tific values and concepts. 

2. More concerned with the practi- Considerably less emphasis on some 
cal ability values of everyday utilitarian and practical everyday 
living. values. 

3. Considerably less concerned with More concerned with aesthetic values 
aesthetic values. and interests, 

4. Less interest in social relation- No variation in respect to sociability 
ships and value of social as- as a personal value. 
pects of everyday living. 

5. Slightly more concerned with No deviation with respect to political 

political values. values as personality characteristics. 

6. Significantly more concerned with Somewhat less emphatic on religious 
religious values as expressions values in the hierarchy of person- 
of personal concern. ality values and expressions. 

TABLE 4 


RANK ORDER OF THE SIX STUDY oF VALUES SCALES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NuRrsING 
Groups Æ AND B FROM HIGHEST TO LOWEST SCORES 


A B 
Religious Aesthetic 
Economic Social 
Political Theoretical 
Aesthetic Religious 
Theoretical Political 
Social Economic 


Rank order correlation for Groups Æ and B on the Study of Values Test, +.34. 


REP are used as in Table 5 we see that Group B has a much higher “‘psy- 
chological scale” than Group 4. In both Hewitt’s, and this study, there is 
no significant difference between the TAS and REP scales for PHN popu- 
lations. When we compare two sub-groups of the same population we find 
that there is a significant difference with a high TAS scale noted in association 
with the group most productive in their use of a mental health consulta- 
tion and education program. 


i 


‘ 
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3. Conservatism-Radicalism 


On this test, the total public health nursing group obtained a score of 27.1. 
On norms based upon college students this is equal to a percentile rank of 
40. Thus, it would seem that as a group, public health nurses are about as 


TABLE 5 
A COMPARISON oF Four PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING GROUPS AND ONE FEMALE COLLEGE 
GROUP ON THE “PSYCHOLOGICAL” AND “NON-PsYCHOLOGICAL” SCALES 
OF THE STUDY oF VALUES TEST 


Psychological Scale Non-Psychological Scale Difference 
(Theoretical, Aesthetic (Religious, Economic Based on 
& Social Scales) and Political Scales) TAS > REP 
Westchester County! 
PHN group 40.7 39.2 Crh be 
Hewitt’s PHN? 
Group 39.7 40.2 — 5 
Experimental PHN 
Group 4% 36.2 2 43.8 —7.6 
Experimental PHN 
Group B4 42.7 37.2 +85.5 
Female College 
Groupř 39.9 40.0 —.l 


1Total PHN groups in nursing research project. 

2From Hewitt, B. A., Public Health Nursing, 1952, 11, 648-650. 

3PHN Group considered “productive” within in-service Mental Hygiene Program. 
4PHN Group considered “unproductive” within in-service Mental Hygiene Pro- 


gram. A 
5From normative data in The Manual of Directions for The Allport-V ernon-Lind- 


zey Study of Values Test. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 

conservative in attitude toward contemporary cultural factors as the aver- 
age college student. When we compare the two experimental groups on 
this test we find that Group B which did better in the mental hygiene pro- 
gram obtains a significantly lower score (more radical) than the other 
group. Group B’s score of 20.0 is considerably below the 27.1 of the total 
PHN population, while Group 4’s score of 33.7 is somewhat higher (more 
conservative) than the mean of the total PHN group. The data from this 
test would seem to indicate that less conservative or more radical cultural 
attitudes are positively related to the acquisition and use of mental health 
concepts within the framework of an education and consultation program. 
Certainly for the two groups studied here the more productive group reflects 
more radicalism in their attitudinal expressions than does the less productive 
group. The less productive group appears to be an extremely conservative 
group both with respect to the total PHN population and the more productive 


sub-group. F 
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4. Mental Hygiene Ratings 


Group B obtained a somewhat higher mean rating than did Group 4 (Table 
1). The standard deviations are almost identical, indicating a constancy of rat- 
ing distribution for both groups. Both groups failed to achieve a group rating 
as high as plus 1 and neither fell as low as minus 1. The difference in rating 
between the two groups does not appear significant and is decidedly less 
differentiating than any of the other comparative variables, including the 
subjective observations and feelings of the consultants. This result, along 
with previous analyses of these ratings (2), suggests that such ratings have 
little validity with regard to criteria of performance in this type of program 
described in this project. 


5. A Scale of Evaluation for an In-Service Mental Health Education and 
Consultation Program 


The better performing nursing group gave a total evaluation of 2.8 to 
the entire mental health consultation program (Table 6). This rating on 
the five-point scale which was used reflects a feeling that as a global unit the 
mental hygiene program for the PHN group was satisfactory though some- 
what on the low average side qualitatively. The Poorer performing group 


TABLE 6 


EVALUATIONS OF THE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM BY THE TOTAL PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
POPULATION AND EXPERIMENTAL Groups A AND B 


Difference from 


Program Total PHN total PHN ratings 

factor* Group 4 Group B group A B 
1 3.8 3.1 2.8 +1.0 3 
2-3 3.5 2.7 2.9 Fhe ne 
4 4.0 24 2.7 +13 
S 2.8 2.0 2.2 + 6 
6 4.0 2.6 29 +11 
7 1.8 1.5 1.5 Hs 
8 4.0. 4.3 3.8 risa 
9 4.8 3.8 3.9 + 9 
10 4.0 3.0 2.5 +15 
11 3.8 21 2.2 +16 
12 4.0 2.8 2.8 +12 
13 4.0 2.8 2.9 +11 
14 4.2 3.6 3.5 Eee 
ie ae 2.3 2.5 +17 

a 3.1 i: 
Mean 7 ee 
Evaluation 3.8 2.8 2.8 

SD 13 06 27 nae TEF 


*For definition of each rated factor see Table 7. 
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rated the program at 3.8, which is interpreted to reflect a less than satis- 
factory attitude toward the program’s purpose, function, and utility. The 
total PHN group rated the entire program the same as did Group B, 2.8. 

Group B rated all 16 aspects of the program as being more satisfactory 
than did Group 4. In addition, Group B thought that the following aspects 
of the program were considerably better than did the total PHN group: 
(a) the teaching ability of the consultants, (b) the techniques of instruction, 
(c) individual case conferences, (d) group case conferences, (e) develop- 
ment of interest in mental health. 

Group B evaluated the following aspects of the program to be less satis- 
factory than did the total PHN group: (a) general subject content of the 
program, (&) ‘the presentation of different schools of thought in relation to 
mental hygiene, (c) flexibility of the consultation relationship, (d) objec- 
tive evaluation of the nurses’ use of the program and of the program itself. 

The less productive Group 4, tended to not only rate all 16 aspects much 
lower than the better performing group, but also to rate them considerably 
lower than the total PHN group (Tables 7-8). 

With respect to the variables described in this study, a comparative analy- 
sis of two groups of nurses participating in a mental health consultation 
and education program reveals significant and distinctive differences between 
both groups with the exception of individual achievement ratings obtained 
by each nurse in the program. The very marked differences in psychologi- 
cal test results along with the strong feeling that one group was decidedly 
more productive than the other makes these results pertinent in an attempt to 
understand some of the factors accounting for the productivity to be noted 
within one group. The consistency of the disparity between the two groups 
on the tests employed in this study would suggest that there is some re- 
lationship between the factors measured and their rôle in making in-service 
education and consultation more effective for some nurses than for others. A 


- consideration of these implications follows. 


G. Discussion 


This comparative study revealed significant differences between the two 
nursing groups on tests of verbal intelligence, personal values, conservatism- 
radicalism, and attitudes toward and evaluations of the mental hygiene pro- 
gram in which they had participated. The only compared variable which 
failed to reflect any significant difference was the rating of individual prog- 
ress that the consultant personnel had given to each nurse. In the light of 


the consistency of differences of the objective data, tfe lack of any quantita- 
© 
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TABLE 7 


ce MENTAL HEALTH CONSULTATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


BY PARTICIPATING PHN Groups 41 Anp B2 


Program 
Factor Group 4 Group B 

1 Considered the content most unsat- Considered content less than satisfac- 
isfactory and rated it less satis- tory and rated it somewhat poorer 
factory than “B” or total PHN. than total PHN, 

2-3 Rated consultant’s ability to pre- Rated consultant's ability to present 
sent meaningful mental health mental health material as satisfac- 
material as generally unsatis- tory and evaluated this slightly 
factory. This rating was con- higher than total PHN, 
sidered lower than either “B” 
or total PHN. 

4 Rated technique of instruction as Rated technique of instruction as 
unsatisfactory. This rating was slightly better than average and 
much lower than “B” or total somewhat higher than total PHN. 
PHN, 

5 Considered case conference within Rated case conference as considerably 
average range did not rate as better than average and slightly 
high as “B” or total PHN. higher than total PHN. 

6 Rated group conference on cases Rated group conference on cases as 
as quite unsatisfactory. Much good—a somewhat better rating 
lower than “B” or total PHN. than total PHN. 

7 Considered opportunity for indi- Rated opportunity for individual par- 
vidual participation much bet- ticipation as very good and slightly 
ter than average and similar to better than “A” and the same as 
that of “B” and total PHN, total PHN. 

8 Considered presentation of differ- Considered presentation of different 
ent approaches to mental health approaches to mental health as very 
as being inadequately presented. unsatisfactory. Rating was con- 
Somewhat poorer than total siderably lower than total PHN. 
PHN and somewhat higher 
than “B.” 

9  Evalued the orientation to theoreti- Rated orientation to theoretical tech- 
cal techniques as most unsatis- niques as unsatisfactory. Rating 
factory. Rated much lower same as total PHN. 
than “B” or total PHN, 

10 Considered flexibility of consul- Considered flexibility of consultant’s 
tant’s relationship as unsatis- relationship as below average— 
factory, le, too rigid. Rating evaluated somewhat lower than to- 
considerably lower than “B” tal PHN. 
and significantly lower than 
total PHN, 

11 Thought objectivity of educational 


Presentation was below aver- 
age. Rating was significantly 
lower than “B” or total PHN. 


Considered objectivity of educational 
Presentation as better than aver- 
age. Rating about same as total 
PHN. 
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TABLE 7 (continued) 


Program 
Factor? Group 4 


Group B 


12 Did not feel that program ade- 
quately defined mental health 
réle of public health nurse. 
Rated significantly lower than 
“B” or total PHN, 


13 Expressed feeling that program 
failed to meet needs and re- 
quests of public health nurse. 
Evaluated this factor much 

sd lower than “B” or total PHN. 


14 Considered the evaluation of 
nurses’ achievement in this 
program to be most unsatisfac- 
torily developed. Rating was 
somewhat lower than “B” or 
total PHN, 


15 Thought that very little motivation 
in mental health had been de- 
veloped by program. Rating 
was significantly lower than 
that of “B” or total PHN. 


16 In evaluation of entire mental 
health program this group con- 
sidered it to be generally un- 
satisfactory and inadequate. 
Their evaluations were con- 
siderably lower than those of 
“B” or total PHN. 


1Less Productive 


31—Program content 
2-3—Consultants _ teaching/consultation 
ability 
4—Techniques of presentation 
d 5—Individual case: conferences 
6—Group case conferences 
7—Opportunity for individual par- 
ticipation 
8—Presentation of different schools of 


thought in relation to mental 
hygiene 


Felt program adequately defined rôle 
of public health nurse in mental 
health, Rated same as total PHN. 


Thought program adequately met 
needs and requests of public health 
nurses. Average qualitative rating 
was given to this factor—similar to 
total PHN. 


Considered the means for evaluating 
nurses’ achievement to be unsatis- 
factory. Rating was same as total 
PHN. 


Thought that a fair amount of moti- 
vation in mental health was stimu- 
lated by program. Rated similar 
to total PHN. 


Considered total mental health pro- 
gram to be below average in use- 
fulness and value. Rating was 
same as total PHN, 


2More Productive 

9—Orientation to Psychotherapy tech- 
niques 

10—Flexibility of teaching relationship 

11—Objectivity of educational presen- 


tation 

12—Defining of PHN réle in mental 
hygiene 

13—Reflection of PHN needs in pro- 
gram 


14—Eyaluation of PHN achievement 

15—Development of interest in mental 
hygiene 

16—Total program evaluation 
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tive mental hygiene rating distinction between the two groups raises a ques- 
tion as to the meaning of the mental hygiene ratings in themselves and the 
usefulness of such ratings which bear little relationship to other group differ- 
ences and attainments. 


TABLE 8 
FACTORS IN THE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM Wuicu Born EXPERIMENTAL Groups 
EVALUATED More FAVORABLY THAN THE Tora PHN 


A B 


None 2-3. Teaching ability of consultants. 

*4. Techniques of instruction, 

5. Individual case conferences, 

*6. Group case conferences, 

9. Orientation to therapeutic tech- 
niques, 

11. Objectivity of material presented. 

13. Reflection of needs and require- 
ments of nurses in program. 


15. Amount of motivation developed in 
mental health. 


*These are only items which would appear to have any significant deviation from 
ratings of total PHN, the other factors being only insignificantly higher than total 


PHN 

Although limited to two samples of public health nurses involved in in- 
service mental health education the data from this study seems to suggest 
that the use of certain psychological tests may permit effective prediction of 
nursing group reaction to and the use of mental health concepts and con- 
sultation services. The apparently significant differences on the Study of 
Values Test in predicting performance within a mental hygiene education 
Program for nurses is of interest not only because it appears to differentiate 
a productive group from a non-productive group but also because the re- 
sults are similar to those reported by Kelly and Fisk in their study of the 
prediction of performance in clinical psychology (6). 

The meaning that certain scales may have in terms of Personality mechan- 
isms and motivational aspects of learning behavior will in itself require fur- 
ther research. Recent work with the Study of Values Test indicates that 
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study were more concerned with the acquisition of knowledge than the other 
group seems related to the difference in verbal intelligence noted between 
the two groups. 

Differences on the Conservatism-Radicalism Opinionaire seems to indi- 
cate that the less dependency there is upon traditional authoritarian or hier- 
archial cultural concepts the greater the ease in adapting to new or radical 
learning situations. Thus the fact that the group with the very high index 
of conservatism in attitudinal expression also had very high religious con- 
cerns and motives may imply, that for some individuals, new learning situa- 
tions may assume radical significance and conflict with more rigidly estab- 
lished patterns of thinking and planning. 

For the groups considered here, the most productive use of mental health 
education and consultation services was made by those nurses who are more 
concerned with knowledge than with mores or moral considerations, more 
concerned with aesthetic and social aspects of their own behavior than with 
the minute practicality of everyday living, and who are somewhat more radi- 
cal in their thinking. Such nurses seem more capable of dealing with con- 
ceptual impressions and of extending their thinking into broader generaliza- 
tion areas as well as in specific applications. 

Similarly those nurses who found it more difficult to assimilate and use 
mental hygiene services were those who seemed to be more concerned with 
the immediate practicalities of day-to-day living, strongly guided by well 
established authoritarian concepts and cultural standards, and less concerned 
with individualistic needs and expressions. 

At this point in our study of the réle of mental health services in public 
health nursing it is difficult to outline accurately those factors which basically 
influence and determine the effectiveness with which mental health can be 
incorporated into nursing education and practice. It does seem, however, that 
inferentially through the use of psychometric screening devices it is possible 
to identify those groups and even individuals who may have greater difficulty 
in adapting to mental health education. 

The efficacy with which mental health can be taught and the extent to 
which consultation services can be utilized would appear to depend largely 
upon the conditions under which the teaching and consultation takes place. 
These conditions or set of conditions would seem to be largely influenced 
by the characteristics of the learner—that is, the nurse. From the data thus 
far obtained in this research project it is clear that considerable heterogeneity 
exists among public health nurses with respect to learning attitudes, abilities, 


and related personality variables. In order to best®meet the needs of this 
o 
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highly varied group it would seem that a variety of differently structured 
Programs would be needed. Techniques’ that suffice or work exceptionally 
well for some nurses may fail with others. There seems to be little basis 
for considering public health nurses as having a common starting point or 
common denominator with respect to educational Processes. Some, analogi- 
cally speaking, can deal with algebra at ease, others must first learn to count! 

Educational psychology has well established some facts and principles of 
“learning readiness” for various learning organisms in different learning 
situations. To try to teach algebra to a bright five-year-old will not only 
inflict great emotional pressure on the child but will produce a variety of 
attitudinal and psychodynamically conditioned reactions which may become 
a relatively permanent condition impairing the learning process generally. 
On the other hand, algebra can easily be taught by a competent teacher to 
a not too bright adolescent without arousing anxiety or conditionally asso- 
ciated learning impairments. In some respects the data reported here sug- 
gests that there is considerable variability in the “readiness to learn men- 
tal hygiene” among public health nurses, The variability here seems related 
to both cognitive and attitudinal aspects of the learning process, Further 
elaboration of the learning levels and needs of this group may lead the way 
toward the development of a Program of educational services and consulta- 
tion techniques which will be more effective than those now in use. The 
need to experiment with different approaches in teaching mental health 
and in offering consultation services to public health nurses appears to be well 
warranted. 

H. Conctusions 

From this study of two groups of public health nurses involved in an 
in-service mental health education and consultation program the following 
factors have been observed: 


1. The more productive nursing group reflects a considerably higher level 
of verbal intelligence. 

2. The better performing nursing group had a significantly higher Theo- 
retical, Social and Aesthetic scales on the Study of Values Test. 

3. The less productive group had higher scores on the Religious and 
Economic scales on the Study of Values Test. 

4. The nursing group making better use of the mental hygiene program 
appeared to be less conservative in attitude than the less productive group. 

5. The better performing group tended to evaluate the in-service edu- 
cational program much ‘better than the less effective group. 
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6. There was no significant difference between the two groups with re- 
spect to achievement ratings obtained while participating in the program. 

7. Performance in an in-service mental health education and consulta- 
tion program for public health nurses seems related to intelligence, certain 
attitudes toward learning, and aspects of personality and social values. 

8. Public health nurses appear to be a heterogeneous group with respect 
to learning ability and there would seem to be considerable variation in their * 
“readiness to learn mental hygiene concepts and skills.” 

9. The need to experiment with varied teaching and consultation tech- 
niques for the group of nurses studied here appears indicated. 

‘10. Prediction of performance in in-service mental education and con- 
sultation for public health nurses can be enhanced through the use of psy- 
chological test data. 

11. The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values Test appears useful 
in predicting response to in-service mental health education through the use 
of two experimentally identified scales thus far labeled “psychological” 
(TAS), and “non-psychological” (REP). 


I. Summary 


The findings reported upon in this paper relate to the structuring of edu- 
cational programs for public health nurses. We would seem to be dealing 
with a rather heterogeneous group of specialized nurses within professional 
nursing. ‘The ranges in learning characteristics found here may have more 
meaning now in relation to nursing, than in the future as nursing moves 
toward the homogeneity of other professional disciplines. In view of these 
findings, an experimental approach, increased flexibility of teaching relation- 
ships, and objective evaluation of achievements should offer some concrete 
evidence as to the programs best suited to nursing needs. 

The knowledge that there are such differences in verbal intelligence with- 
“in a public health nursing group, and the comparison of Groups 4 and B 
points out the need to study the reactions to and applications of new knowl- 
edge, particularly in relation to mental health. Since verbal intelligence has 
a bearing on the use of conceptual material other means may have to be im- 
provised—tempo, emphasis, change of content, to suit a wider range of 
learning capabilities. pie 

The Study of Values Test further augments the need for flexibility and 
adaptation in working with sub-groups within the public health nursing 
population. ‘Those nurses more psychologically “oriented” as indicated by 
their TAS scores, being more concerned with knowledge and its applications 
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are also those who seem more able to acquire and utilize mental hygiene 
concepts. Similarly, those nurses with less conservative personal attitudes 
appear to make significantly better use of mental health education. Al- 
though the results here point in the direction of being able to predict nursing 
reaction to mental health education, further work will be necessary in order 
to outline the kinds of educational procedures and consultation techniques 
that may make mental health education more effective for a larger group of 
public health nurses. 


11. 


12. 
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’ 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recently, the United States Supreme Court handed down a decision of 
«great importance to white and negro relations in education. For years the 
Fourteenth Amendment had been interpreted to mean “separate but equal 
facilities” for whites and negroes. In practice, this resulted in completely 
separate, though hardly equal, facilities. On June 5, 1950, however, the 
Supreme Court re-examined the Fourteenth Amendment and ruled that the 
negro must receive the same treatment at the hands of the state as students 
of other races. 

The present study, dealing with the attitudes of white and negro teachers 
in the State of Texas toward non-segregation in the public schools, was con- 
ducted soon after this Supreme Court decision. The University of Texas 
had admitted a small number of negro students for the first time, and the 
question of how people would react to non-segregated education was fre- 
quently raised. In January, 1947, and again in March, 1950, the Texas 
Poll, an independent state-wide survey of public opinion, reported that the 
overwhelming majority of whites and a large percentage of negroes were in 
favor of maintaining separate universities. In spite of this public opinion 
the small number of negroes admitted to The University of Texas were well 
received without any incident by the student body. This raises some ques- 
tion as to the significance of the findings of the Texas Poll with respect to 
future trends in attitudes and behavior regarding the mixed classroom. 

For this reason teachers were used in the present investigation rather than 
some other group. There is considerable evidence to indicate that the opin- 
ions and attitudes of public school teachers play a highly significant role in 
the development of the future leaders of our society. Moreover, it is logical 
to assume that teachers as a group are the most cognizant of this change 


in our social structure because they will be present in every classroom in 


which non-segregation is practiced. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on August 3, 1953. 
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B. THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive questionnaire, similar in some respects to that used by All- 
port and Kramer (1), was devised specifically for the present study. Since 
the questionnaire had to be equally appropriate for negro and white re- 
spondents, it was pretested on students from two negro colleges as well as 
from The Universitý of Texas. The final questionnaire was published in 
printed form and consisted of four subdivisions in addition to the instructions 
and sample questions. Parts I and II dealt primarily with personal history 
and background data, particularly with reference to minority group contacts. 
Because of the relatively large population of people of Mexican descent in 
Texas, items referred to Mexicans as well as negroes and whites. Part III 
directly concerned attitudes toward non-segregation and contained the items 
which constitute the Tolerance of Non-Segregation Scale that was developed 
on the basis of response to the questionnaire. Part IV consisted of a blank 
page with instructions for the respondent to write ‘any additional comments 
he might wish that would help clarify his personal opinions. 


C. Tue SUBJECTS 

Obtaining a fairly representative sample of the public school teacher popu- 
lation in Texas was not dificult since a large number of teachers attend the 
two state universities during the summer in order to meet requirements for 
Promotion. In July, 1950, the. questionnaire was administered to 230 gradu- 
ate students of education attending summer school at The University of 
Texas in Austin and 203 graduate students of education attending summer 
school at The Texas State University for Negroes in Houston. To insure 
anonymity and truthfulness of response, the subjects were asked to identify 
themselves only by sex, placing an M or an F on the outside of the booklet. 
No one refused to complete the questionnaire though this option was offered. 

From this group, a sample of 144 white and 150 negro in-service, public 
school teachers was selected for study. . Forty-five of the white and 47 of 
the negro teachers were men. In order to check in part the representative- 
ness of this sample with respect to the total teacher population of Texas, a 
comparison was made between the sample characteristics and those of the 
population as published by the State Commissioner of Education. With the 
exception of slightly fewer rural teachers the sample did not deviate appre- 
ciably from the population with respect to geographic location or type and 
size of school. The ratio of male to female teachers, however, was somewhat 
higher in the sample, a ratio of one to two as compared to a ratio of one to 
four in the population. For this reason separate analyses were made for men 
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and women, and the results were combined only when no sex differences were 
noted. Aside from this one discrepancy the sample is sufficiently representa- 
tive of the population under study to warrant general conclusions concerning 
the attitudes of public school teachers in Texas toward non-segregation. 

All but eight per cent of the white and three per cent of the negro teachers 
were native Texans and had lived in Texas most of their lives. Sixty-five 
and 49 per cent of the white and negro men, respectively, were veterans of 
World War II. One-half of the whites and four-fifths of the negroes were 
married. The majority (58 per cent) of both whites and negroes were ele- 
mentary school teachers, the remainder teaching in junior and senior high 
schools. 

D. Rgsutts 


Those questionnaire items which refer specifically to non-segregation are 
listed in Table 1 together with the percentage of white and negro teachers 
answering Yes to each question. Since no significant response differences 
due to sex were discovered in the analysis of individual items, figures are pre- 
sented only for race. 

Even a cursory glance at these figures is sufficient to impress one with the 
sharp contrast between the attitudes of public school teachers and the gen- 
eral public as measured by the Texas Poll in 1947 and in 1950. Forty-four 
per cent of the whites and 57 per cent of the negroes favored doing away 
with segregation in all instances. Only four per cent of the white and one 
per cent of the negro teachers held out consistently for maintenance of segre- 
gation at all levels of education. ; 

In spite of this general willingness to favor non-segregation, significant 
response shifts occur as one moves from items discussing the issues in ab- 
stract generalities to items squarely facing the problem in public schools. 
This is true for both whites and negroes although the trend is less pronounced 
for the latter. For example, an overwhelming majority, 92 per cent of the 
whites and 95 per cent of the negroes, agreed in principle with the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision regarding non-segregation. Appreciably fewer, how- 
ever, actually favor the enforcement of the principle of non-segregated educa- 
tion in Texas schools. | 

A similar trend appears as one moves from graduate and professional to 
grade school level of education. Items 53, 54, 55, 56, and 63 deal specifically 
with acceptance of non-segregated conditions in the classroom at various edu- 
cational levels. The percentage of white teachers favoring non-segregation 
drops from 88 at the graduate level to 62 at the grade school level. The 
same trend, though less pronounced, appears for the negro teachers. 
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TABLE 1 
RESPONSES OF 144 WHITE AND 150 NEGRO TEACHERS TO QUESTIONS CoNCERNING 
Non-SEGREGATION 


Percentage 
Question answering yes 
number Statement White Negro 


50 In general, do you think it wise to make legislative 

attempts to improve the opportunities of minority 

groups? 79 93 
51 Did you know that the Supreme Court recently 

handed down a very important decision relative 

to non-segregation in education on the graduate 


and professional level in Texas? 99 95 
52 Do you agree in principle with this U. S$. Supreme 

Court decision? 92 95 
53 Do you favor Non-segregation for all races at the 

graduate or professional level? 88 90 
54 Do you favor non-segregation at the high school 

level? 65 82 
55 Do you favor non-segregation at the junior high 

school level? 63 83 
56 Do you favor non-segregation at the elementary 

school level? 62 80 
57 Have you ever attended non-segregated classes? 49 37 
58 Have you ever worked under non-segregated condi- 

tions? 49 44 


59 Do you think “the times have changed” and that a 

change in our educational system in Texas is 

warranted? 85 96 
60 Do you think that all Persons, irrespective of racial 

origin, should be allowed to attend public schools 

on the basis of individual preparation and qualifi- 

cation with identical entrance requirements? 81 97 
61 Do you think that equal and non-segregated edu- 

cational opportunities should be offered to all 

people of Texas as long as such public facilities 

are paid for by state funds? 74 97 
62 Do you think that all students will be better pre- 

pared for life in a mixed American and world 

society if they attend Non-segregated schools and 

become acquainted with students of other racial 

groups and their problems? 74 97 
63 Would you be willing for your children to attend 

Public schools in which all races were accepted 

on a non-segregated basis? (Check below all 

levels at which you would approve.) 


(a) Graduate level 90 94 
(b) College level 84 88 
(c) High school level 63 83 
(d) Junior high school level 60 82 
(e) Elementary school level 60 80 


(£) Would not approve at any level for your 
children to attend a non-segregated pub- 
lic school 4 1 
64 Do you consider ‘skin color sufficiently important to 
warrant the maintenance of two separate school 
systems in Texas? 19 2 
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The differing percentages of agreement with the statements concerning 
attitudes toward non-segregation in Table 1 suggest that a scale might be 
devised which measures roughly the degree of tolerance held by an indi- 
vidual for the non-segregated classroom. As a first approximation to such a 
scale, Items 50-53, 59-62, and 64 were weighted one or zero, depending 
upon whether or not the answer reflected intolerance; Items 54, 55, and 56 
were weighted two, three, and four, respectively, when answered Yes, and 
zero when answered No; and weights assigned Item 63 ranged from five 
for complete acceptance to zero for disapproval at all levels. Scores varied 
from zero to 22, a high score indicating approval of non-segregated education. 

.Forty-four per cent of the white and 57 per cent of the negro teachers 
obtained scores of 22, indicating complete approval of mixed classes. With 
the exception of these individuals with a perfect score, the frequency distri- 
bution of scores on the tolerance scale was essentially rectangular. An at- 
tempt was made to determine whether or not responses were ordered on a 
“true” scale in the Guttman sense (2), but due to the large number of per- 
fect scores this approach had to be abandoned in this sample. The present 
scale is probably not sufficiently uni-dimensional to justify treatment of scores 
as measuring a single trait in a continuous fashion. Consequently, the score 
distribution was dichotomized into two groups, a High Group consisting of 
individuals with scores greater than 15 and a Low Group comprised of indi- 
viduals scoring 15 or below. 

As might be expected, significantly more negroes than whites were classed 
in the High Group. However, 26 negroes did have scores of 15 or below 
indicating opposition to the mixed classroom. The questionnaire booklets of 
these 26 individuals were scrutinized for possible clues as to why they were 
not in favor of non-segregation, but without success. That a small number 
of negroes in the present sample should favor segregation is not surprising in 
view of the fact that their professional status as teachers might be endan- 
gered if segregation were abolished, since the maintenance of separate school 
systems assures them a respectable livelihood. 

Several interesting differences were found between the white teachers who 
were high in tolerance and those who were low, as measured by the tolerance 
scale. One hypothesis concerning racial attitudes, which has received con- 
siderable attention in past studies (4), is that exposure to non-segregated edu- 
cational and occupational activities tends to increase tolerance of such social 
conditions. A direct test of this hypothesis was made by comparison of the 
High and Low Groups on tolerance with respect to response to Items 57 


and 58 dealing with attendance in non-segregated classes and working under 
o 
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non-segregated conditions, respectively. Inspection of Table 2 reveals that 
significantly more white teachers who were high in tolerance had at one time 
attended non-segregated classes than those who were low, substantiating the 
hypothesis. A similar trend short of statistical significance was observed for 
Ttem 58. 


TABLE 2 
Previous ATTENDANCE IN NoN-SEGREGATED CLASSES AND ATTITUDE Toward Non- 
SEGREGATION EXPRESSED BY 144 WHITE TEACHERS 


Attended non- Tolerance of non-segregation 
segregated classes High Low Total 
Yes 46 2 70 
No 36 38 74 
Total 82 62 144 


Chi square = 4.28 (P < .05). 


In a questionnaire study of over 400 students from eastern colleges, All- 
port and Kramer (1) found anti-Negro prejudice lower among Protestants 
than among Roman Catholics. Similar results were obtained by Rosenblith 
(5) who repeated the Allport-Kramer study a’ year later in nine South 
Dakota colleges. Results of the Present investigation indicate just the re- 
verse is true with respect to public school teachers in Texas. Only three out 
of 18 Catholic teachers were low in tolerance as compared to 57 out of 118 
Protestant teachers, a difference significant at the .02 level. This may be 
due in part to the fact that negro Protestants in the United States rarely 
attend white churches while one-third of the negro Catholics do (3, p. 469). 
This finding is also consistent with the hypothesis that tolerance and amount 
of experience with non-segregated activities are directly related. 

Allport and Kramer and Rosenblith found the children of college trained 
Parents to be freer of prejudice than those whose parents went no further 
than high school. Table 3 shows similar results for white women but not 
men in the present study. 


An interesting and highly significant relationship was found between 
TABLE 3 


TOLERANCE OF NON-SEGREGATED EDUCATION As A FUNCTION oF PARENTAL EDUCATION 
FOR WHITE TEACHERS 


Tolerance of non-segregation 


Women Men 
High Low Total High Low Total 
One or both parents college trained 33 17 50 11 9 20 
Neither parent college trained 21 28 49 17 8 25 
Total 54 49 99 28 17 45 


Chi square 4.84 (P < .05) 0.35 (P > .50) 
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tolerance and the number of years teaching experience. Of those white 
teachers who had taught school for less than five years, 73 per cent were 
high in tolerance, as contrasted to only 43 per cent of those with five or 
more years experience, a difference significant beyond the .01 level. The 
teachers who were fresh out of college were considerably more willing 
to accept mixed classes of white and negro students than were the older 
teachers with more experience in segregated school systems. A similar analy- 
sis of negro teachers failed to reveal any relationship between teaching ex- 
perience and tolerance. 

Although no differences in tolerance were found attributable to a rural- 
urban breakdown of the teachers’ schools, a significant difference was dis- 
covered between the High and Low Groups for white women with regard to 
the educational level at which they taught. These results are presented in 
Table 4 and indicate that women in Texas who teach at the elementary 
grade level tend to be more tolerant than those who teach in the junior and 


senior high schools. 
TABLE 4 
TOLERANCE OF NON-SEGREGATED EDUCATION A$ A FUNCTION OF SCHOOL LeveL TAUGHT 
BY WHITE TEACHERS 


‘Tolerance of non-segregation 


Women Men 
High Low Total High Low Total 
Junior and senior high school 12 22 34 14 7 21 
Elementary school 35 19 54 8 8 16 
Total 47 41 88 22 15 37 
Chi square 6.18 (P < .02) 0.45 (P = .50) 


Another highly significant difference was revealed between married and 
unmarried white teachers. Table 5 indicates that those who were married 
tended to be more tolerant than those who were single. The psychological 
significance of this finding is unclear although one might speculate as to the 
reasons why a married teacher would tend to be more tolerant. * 

One item in the questionnaire asked the respondent if he had ever known 


TABLE 5 a 
TOLERANCE OF NoN-SEGREGATED EDUCATION AND MARITAL STATUS OF WHITE TEACHERS 


Tolerance of non-segregation 


High Low Total 
Married 50 20 h 
Single 30 41 i 
Total 80 Os iy 


Chi square = 11.1 (P < 001). 
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a negro with about the same education as he had. Sixty-seven per cent of 
the whites in the High Group answered Yes to this question as contrasted 
to 48 per cent of those in the Low Group, a difference significant beyond 
the .05 level. The individual who is willing to break down racial segrega- 
tion in the schools is more likely to recall personal experiences with negroes 
of equal educational status than is the teacher who favors segregation. 

In addition to relationships between background characteristics of the indi- 
vidual and his tolerance of non-segregation which proved significant sta- 
tistically, several trends were noted which were in line with a priori expec- 
tations. Two-thirds of the white men were war veterans and consequently 
had probably interacted with men from other parts of the nation more closely 
than the non-veterans. In view of the attempts made by the Army and Navy 
to break down segregation among the rank and file, the veteran would be 
expected to show greater tolerance of non-segregation than the non-veteran. 
Three-fourths of the veterans were in the High Group as compared with 
less than one-half of the non-veterans, but because of the small number of 
cases the difference failed to reach a statistically significant level. 

When asked to check the degree to which they have lived with, worked 
with, played with, or in general have had contact with negroes, 54 per cent 
of the whites who checked “none” or “very little” were in the High Group 
while 60 per cent of those who indicated “average” or “considerable” con- 
tact with negroes were generally favorable toward non-segregated edu- 
cation. Though this trend is in the expected direction it is too small to be 
reliable, 

Thus far, little has been said about the factors which may play a rôle in 
determining the negro’s attitude toward segregation. Although the number 
of negroes who were opposed to the mixed classroom in public schools was 
small, only 26 out of 150 respondents, a similar breakdown to that made for 
whites was attempted for the negro teacher. In no case did any background 
characteristic show a sufficiently strong trend to justify discussion. No doubt, 
if a much larger sample of negro teachers could be obtained, certain signifi- 
cant background factors related to tolerance of non-segregation would emerge. 
For the present, however, one can only speculate as to why nearly 20 per 
cent of the negro teachers were opposed to non-segregation in the public 
schools, 

It should be emphasized that public school teachers are a highly select 
group. Nevertheless they do wield a profound influence upon the thinking 
of their students who will make up the general public of tomorrow. Analysis 
of their contemporary attitudes provides valuable clues as to future shifts to 
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be expected in the attitudes of the general public toward non-segregated 
education. 
E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A representative sample of 144 white and 150 negro in-service, public 
school teachers in the State of Texas was administered an extensive ques- 
tionnaire dealing with attitudes toward non-segregated education. A scale 
was devised which measures roughly the degree of tolerance held by an indi- 
vidual for the non-segregated classroom. All respondents were classified as 
high or low on tolerance, and various background characteristics were ana- 
lyzed in a search for factors related to tolerance of non-segregated education. 
Significant findings of this investigation are as follows: 

1. Forty-four per cent of the white and 57 per cent of the negro teachers 
expressed complete approval of mixed classes in the public schools. 

2. Only four per cent of the white and one per cent of the negro teachers 
held out consistently for maintenance of segregation at all levels of education. 

3. The percentage of both whites and negroes approving of the non- 
segregated classroom drops appreciably in moving from graduate and profes- 
sional to grade school level of education. 

4. White teachers who had attended mixed classes showed greater toler- 
ance for non-segregation than did those who had not. 

5. Contrary to previous findings, Roman Catholics showed greater toler- 
ance than Protestants. 

6. White female teachers with one or both parents who were college 
trained favored non-segregation more than did those teachers whose parents 
had not attended college. This was not true for white men. 

7. Teachers who were fresh out of college were considerably more willing 
to accept mixed classes than were the older teachers with more experience in 


segregated school systems. 
8. White women who taught in elementary schools tended to be more 
d senior high schools. 


tolerant than those who taught in the junior an 
9. White teachers who were married expressed greater tolerance than 
those who were single. 4 
10. The individual who was willing to break down racial segregation 
in the schools was more likely to recall personal experiences with negroes 
of equal educational status than was the teacher who favored segregation. 
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A. THEORETICAL INTRODUCTION 


The re-establishment of the self as a central concept in psychology has 
been accomplished (1, 5, 7, 10, 11). In the wake of this accomplishment 
obtrudes the problem of discovering methods for assessing the attributes 
of the self. Although one might contend that this problem has been ade- 
quately considered by the developers of questionnaire-type personality tests, 
for the most part such tests have not been continuous with personality theory. 
It is our purpose in this report to describe an empirical method for isolating 
some of the parameters of the self, and to point out how this method follows 
logically from current personality theory. 

In brief, the central ideas about which we have organized our thinking 
on the self and its measurement are as follows: First, we regard personality 
as a system of action resulting from the interplay of self and rôle (12). The 
student of personality will at once recognize that this definition employs both 
the substance (ontological) and the mask (epistemological) formulations (3). 
In our theoretical approach, the ontological aspect is conceptualized as the 
self (or ego), the epistemological aspect is conceptualized in terms of rôles. 
The latter is usually studied through direct observation of acts, while the 
self can be known only as an inferential product. 

In a somewhat different context, Parsons and Shils (8) have stated a 
position which may be considered similar to ours. In their theoretical system 
they assert that a social object may be characterized as a complex of qualities 
or as a complex of performances. The parallel of this dual approach with the 
ontological-epistemological notion is obvious. When a psychologist ignores 
actual or potential performances and focuses on qualities of a social object 
he is operating within the ontological framework. Needless to say, the social 


object may be another person or it may be the self. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on September 6, 1953. à 
1We | peste su cbaawledee our indebtedness to Harrison G. Gough for making 
available his Adjective Check List to us and for a number of valuable suggestions 


and criticisms. Fee 
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Thus we are interested here in what a person “is” rather than what he 
“does,” in qualities rather than acts. English syntax dictates the use of ad- 
jectival forms of words for qualities or attributes. The language forms we 
are accustomed to using, after all, are the vehicles of conceptualization. Thus 
it appears “natural” to conceptualize the self with adjectival terms. All- 
port’s digest of the Allport-Odbert treatise on trait names (adjectives) is 
worth re-reading in this connection (2). Synoptically, Allport says: 

As inadequate as common speech may be in representing the complex 
structure of personality, it is several grades more adequate than the 
mathematical symbols and neologisms that psychologists sometimes em- 
ploy. The nature of our problem forces us to seek out, to identify, dy- 
namic mental structures and substructures, and to name them. And this 
is necessary even though the lexicon of any language is far from offer- 
ing a perfect catalogue of the elements of mental life. To use trait- 
names, but to use them cautiously, is, then, our lot. Nor need we fear 
them simply because they bear the age-long sanction of common sense 
(1, pp. 310-311). 

To sum up briefly: a useful definition of personality must include both 
ontological and epistemological aspects. The self is an aid in conceptualizing 
the ontological aspect. Further, our language forms direct us to the use of 
-adjectives as the proper linguistic form for describing the attributes of the 
self. From this brief theoretical introduction, we move on to summarize 
three experiments which illustrate the use of adjectives in isolating qualities 
of the self. Our aim is to demonstrate how the use of everyday adjectives 
can effectively differentiate self-conceptions of persons classifiable according 
to a clinical variable, a sociological variable, and a social psychological 
variable, 

B. THREE VARIABLES 
1. Experiment I 


In our first experiment we employed the Adjective Check List developed 
by our colleague, Harrison G. Gough (4). Originally devised for the assess- 
ment of graduate students, his list of 284 words was used in an attempt to 
answer the question: “What are the self-conceptions of diagnosed neurotics 
as compared with the self-conceptions of a normal student group?” 

For this experiment we obtained data from 20 students who had been 
diagnosed and recommended for therapy at a University psychiatric out- 
patient clinic. The control group was made up of 40 volunteers in psy- 
chology classes. Each subject was given the check list individually and was 
instructed to check those adjectives which were applicable to himself. 
Two kinds of analyses were carried out: (a) The method of agreement: 
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This method indicates the degree to which members of the total group agree 
in checking a particular adjective as self-descriptive. An arbitrary cut-off 
point of .70 was utilized. Thus, if at least 70 per cent of the total group 
checked a particular adjective, it was selected as descriptive of the self. 
(b) The method of proportional differences: This method indicates the per- 
centage by which the groups differ in agreement as to the applicability of an 
adjective to the self-description. For instance, if 30 per cent of Group X 
selects an adjective as self-descriptive and 72 per cent of Group Y selects 
the same adjective as self-descriptive, we would refer to this as a 42 per cent 
difference. 
. TABLE 1 

COMPARISON OF WORDS SELECTED AS SELF-DESCRIPTIVE ON THE ADJECTIVE CHECK List BY 


MEMBERS OF THE NEUROTIC AND CONTROL GROUPS: CRITERION, AT 
Leasr 70 Per CENT AGREEMENT 


Control group Neurotic group 
(N = 40) (N = 20) 
ACTIVE ANXIOUS 
ADAPTABLE CHANGEABLE 
AFFECTIONATE CONFUSED 
CIVILIZED COOPERATIVE 
CONSCIENTIOUS DISSATISFIED 
CONSIDERATE EMOTIONAL 
CURIOUS GENTLE 
DEPENDABLE ` IMAGINATIVE 
FAIR-MINDED IMMATURE 
FRIENDLY NERVOUS 
INTELLIGENT SELF-CENTERED 
SINCERE WORRYING 
SOCIABLE 
TOLERANT 
appreciative appreciative 
honest honest 
interest-wide interests-wide 
sympathetic sympathetic 


Table 1 gives the results of the analysis by the method of agreement. The 
non-overlapping words are capitalized. Inspection of Table 1 shows the 
common adjectives that characterize the self-descriptions of the neurotic per- 
sons when compared with the controls. It is immediately evident that neurotic 
patients use adjectives that characterize the self as confused, anxious, and in- 
secure. In Reisman’s terms, they appear “other-directed” (9). 

s the self in terms of the norms of the student 
fall into two clusters: one cluster as 
cial, and the other as intel- 


The control group describe: 
sub-culture. The words appear to 
characterizing the self as warm, interpersonal, so 


lectual or rational. á 
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A somewhat more refined analysis is achieved by using procedures de- 
veloped by Gough (4). He asked 30 judges to rate each of the 284 adjec- 
tives as to its “favorability.” The highest rated 25 per cent or 71 adjectives 
were chosen as a favorability key. By the same method, the least favorable 
25 per cent were selected for an “unfavorability” key. Using these keys, 
Gough developed two formulae: 

No. of favorable adjectives 


Ind f Self- t: = 
aaaea atA eee Total adjectives checked 


No. of unfavorable adjectives 
Total adjectives checked 


Index of Self-criticality = 


Application of these formulae showed the following mean indices: 


Neurotics Controls 
Self-acceptance +38 89 
Self-criticality -20 .00 


These quantitative indices provide other descriptive tools for analysis of 
the self. Our knowledge of ego-psychology would have predicted the signifi- 
cantly lower scores on Self-acceptance for the neurotics, Neurotic persons 
tend to use other than “favorable” adjectives in defining the self. Among 
these other adjectives are those which provide the higher mean Self-criticality 
index. Current research is aimed at other dimensions than the favorability- 
unfavorability one. 

The second type of analysis may be more representative because it follows 
from the postulate that “normals” and “neurotics” are positions on a con- 
tinuum. Thus, differences in Proportions checked will reveal self-charac- 
teristics in relative terms. 

In the second analysis we listed all adjectives where there was at least 
a 35 per cent difference in the Proportions of adjectives checked by the two 
groups (method of proportional differences). Table 2 shows the clustering 
of adjectives when proportional differences concerning the same adjective 
are considered. 

It is apparent again that the self-descriptions of the neurotics tend to clus- 
ter around ideas of unworthiness, non-acceptability, and confusion. To push 
our logical analysis further, the experimental subjects cannot see themselves 
(conceptualize the self) as possessing the qualities that define the control 
subjects (normals). Stated in another way, the self (cognitive structure) 
is incongruent with the rôle (cognitive substructure) of the student as pre- 
scribed by the sub-culture. To illustrate, a person whose self is defined 
by the adjectives: confused, despondent, unstable, dreamy, etc., would have 
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difficulties in performing the acts that go with the réle of student, such as 
being alert, studying efficiently and concentratedly, carrying out recipro- 
cal relations with fellow students and faculty, etc. “This is in effect an 
a posteriori argument. By definition, these subjects were maladjusted by the 
usual criteria. r ‘ 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF WORDS SELECTED AS SELF-DESCRIPTIVE ON THE ADJECTIVE CHECK LIST BY 
MEMBERS OF THE NEUROTIC AND CONTROL GROUPS BY THE 
METHOD OF PROPORTIONAL. DIFFERENCES 


Difference in 


Control > Neurotic Neurotic > Control proportions 
affectionate (.83, .35)* confused (.35, .90) 45 or more 
dependable (.83, .35) despondent (.10, .55) 

unstable (.10, .55) 
cheerful (.73, .30) temperamental (.13, .55) 35 to 44 
clear-thinking (.65, .25) gloomy (.15, .50) 
sincere (.90, .50) immature (.35, .75) 
alert (.68, .30) self-centered (.35, .75) 
good-natured (.68, .30) self-pitying (.28, .65) 
painstaking (.45, .05) spineless (.08, .45) 


self-controlled (.48, .10) dreamy (.35, .70) 
efficient (.40, .05) 

informal (.65, .30) 

enthusiastic (,63, .30) 


*The numbers in parentheses indicate the proportion of controls and neurotics that 
checked the word. For example: “affectionate” (.83, .35); of the 40 controls in our 
sample, 33, or 83 per cent checked this adjective; of the 20 neurotics, 7, or 35 per 
cent checked the same adjective. In each parentheses, the control proportion is listed 
first. . 


The conclusion is warranted that self-descriptions in terms of adjectives 
can separate these two clinically-defined groups. ‘ 


2. Experiment II 


Interested in whether the method could differentiate sociological categories, 
- we started with the most obvious category and set ourselves this question : 
“What are the self-conceptions of male undergraduates as differentiated 
from female undergraduates?” 

In order to reduce the time of administration and scoring, the senior author 
developed a “Personality Word Card.” This is a list of 200 adjectives printed 
on a Thurstone-type edge-marking card. The content is similar to Gough's 
Adjective Check List since approximately two-thirds of the words are iden- 
tical. ‘The Personality Word Card was given to over 500 students in a 
sophomore course in General Psychology. Fifty male and 50 female cards 
were randomly pulled, and we repeated the analyses described in Experi- 
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ment I. Using the method of agreement, we obtained results shown in 
“Table 3. 
TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES SELECTED AS DESCRIPTIVE OF THE SELF BY MALES AND BY 
FEMALES: CRITERION, AT LEAST 70 PER CENT AGREEMENT 


Males (N = 50) Females (N = 50) 
CHEERFUL COÖPERATIVE 
CONSIDERATE DEPENDABLE 
FAIR-MINDED PLEASANT 
FRANK 
GOOD-NATURED 
HELPFUL 
MASCULINE 
REASONABLE 
broad-minded broad-minded 
friendly friendly 
honest honest 
interests-wide interests-wide 
sincere sincere 
understanding understanding 


As in Experiment I we used 70 per cent as a cutting point. The adjective 
“feminine” does not appear in the table because only 50 per cent of the sam- 
ple of females checked “feminine,” although at least 70 per cent of the males 
checked the word “masculine” as self-descriptive. By comparison, it is note- 
worthy that such words as “codperative” and “pleasant” are utilized to de- 
scribe aspects of the self by females to a greater extent than the word “fem- 
inine.” For the males, the word “masculine” appears as a keyword with 
as great a frequency as any other word. This difference is pointed out more 
emphatically in the analysis by the method of proportional differences (Table 
4). The finding that no more than 50 per cent of the females select the 
word feminine as self-descriptive is reminiscent of the conclusions of Koma- 
rovsky (6) and Wallin (14) on the bimodality of self-conceptions among 
middle class women. 

That males and females conceptualize the self differently is no new dis- 
covery. The fact that males (in this population) select more adjectives 
than females suggests a greater degree of differentiation in their cognitive 
Organizations (a t-test showed males checked more adjectives in self-descrip- 
tion at the .05 level). This may be related to the greater number and 
variability in rôles for males in our culture and the associated child-rearing 
practices aimed at preparing males for these rôles. A logical clustering of 
male words would allow the inference that college males regard themselves 
as rational, masculine, efficient, responsible, and socialized. ‘The females, 
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on the other hand, tend to check adjectives that characterize the self pri- 
marily as “emotional,” 

TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES SELECTED AS DESCRIPTIVE OF THE SELF BY MALES AND BY 


FEMALES: CRITERION, A DIFFERENCE OF AT LEAST 20 Per CENT 
(METHOD OF PROPORTIONAL DIFFERENCES) 


Males > Females Females > Males Difference in 

(N = 50) (N = 50) proportions 

masculine (.70, .00) feminine (.00, .50) .39 or more 
versatile (.52, .14) 30 to .39 


resourceful (.54, .16) 
mature (.48, .16) 


driginal (.38, .10) emotional (.28, .52) .20 to .29 
logical (.54, .26) affectionate (.36, .56) 
conservative (.50, .22) pleasant (.46, .66) 


clear-thinking (.52, .26) temperamental (.12, .32) 
adventurous (.52, .26) 
show-off (.28, .02) 
intelligent (.60, .36) 
frank (.66, .44) 
ambitious (.62, .40) 
individualistic (.54, .32) 
efficient (.46, .24) 
realistic (.50, .28) 
deliberate (.28, .08) 
tactful (.46, .26) 

steady (.48, .28) 


Thus, the inference is warranted that the adjective checking method can 
be used to differentiate between the self-conceptions of persons classified ac- 
cording to a sociological category.” 


3. Experiment III 


In our third exercise we were interested in differences in self-description 
as related to membership in religious groupings: “What are the self-concep- 
tions of male and female students when classified according to religious 
preference?” : ; 

We sorted the Personality Word Cards into Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, 
and those who wrote “None” in the space provided for religious affiliation. 
Because of the large number of Protestants, we selected randomly 50 males 
and 50 females for those cards which were marked Methodist, Baptist, 


H i iati i iological or sociological . 
2Whether to consider differentiation according to sex as biological € iologi 

is an interesting question. Since the self as conceptualized by linguistic aies i i 
product of social processes, we are justified, at least in this instance, me se Sh 
sex-identity aspect of the self as sociological. This does not mean 


factors play no part. 
e 
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Lutheran, Episcopalian, etc. The number of cards marked Jewish was so 
small that they are not included in this analysis (males, 13, and females, 
10). All the cards in our population marked Catholic (22 male, 30 female) 
and/or “None” (13 male, 18 female) are included in the analysis (see 


Table 5). 
TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF SELF-DESCRIPTIONS BY MALES AND FEMALES OF THREE RELIGIOUS 


GROUPINGS: CRITERION, AT LEAST 70 Per CENT AGREEMENT 


Protestants Catholics None 
(N = 50) (N = 22) (N = 13) 
Males RESPONSIBLE CONSIDERATE BROAD-MINDED 
COOPERATIVE CHEERFUL 
FRANK k 
7 SINCERE 
SOCIABLE 
good-natured friendly coöperative 
honest good-natured friendly 
honest good-natured 
interests-wide interests-wide 
(N = 50) (N = 30) (N = 18) 
Females CHEERFUL HELPFUL FEMININE 
TRUSTING INDEPENDENT 
RELIGIOUS RELIABLE 
SOCIABLE 
friendly friendly interests-wide 
honest honest sincere 
interests-wide interests-wide 
sincere sincere 


Table 5 shows the words upon which at least 70 per cent of the group 
agree as self-descriptive. The capitalized words represent those which are 
unique to the group and are non-overlapping with any adjectives selected 
by the other two groups. 

The Catholics appear more homogeneous in their self-descriptions. A pre- 
ponderance of words pertaining to inter-personal relations is evident. A 
smaller number of words was found to be used consistently by the Protestants 
with less overlap between males and females. This may be due to the greater 
heterogeneity of the sample, or the population, in general. The words “re- 
sponsible? (for males) and “cheerful” (for females) were the only adjec- 
tives selected by the Protestants that did not overlap with the other groups 


3Despite the lack of inclusion in our analysis, it is interesting to note that the 
Jewish group used several times the number of adjectives used by the other three 
groups to describe the self. Might this not Suggest greater differentiation of the 
self? A product of extensive socialization? 
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compared. One might speculate here about the serious-minded philosophy 
which is part-of the residue of the Protestant ethic for men and which might 
be subtlely reflected in the word “responsible.” 

In Table 6 we have a cross-comparison by the method of proportional 
differences of the self-descriptions of each of three religious groups. This 


TABLE 6 
COMPARISON OF SELF-DESCRIPTIONS OF MALES AND FEMALES OF THREE RELIGIOUS GROUPS: 
CRITERION, A DIFFERENCE OF AT LEAST 20 PER CENT (METHOD 
OF PROPORTIONAL DIFFERENCE) 


Males $ 
i Protestant Catholic None 
(N = 50) (N = 22) (N = 20) 
Protestant > self-controlled (.64, .25) 
responsible (.70, 35) 
sociable religious (.59, .10) 
Catholic > sentimental (.59, .26) self-controlled (.64, .25) 
modest (.50, .15) 
kind (.64, .30) 
None > adventurous (.55, .24) 
Females 
Protestant Catholic None 
(N = 50) (N = 30) (N = 18) 
religious (.58, .17) 
bade cheerful (.80, 44) 
temperamental (.53,.20) ` temperamental (.53, .22) 


Catholic > hasty (.47, .18) 
fussy (.37, .08) 
self-centered (.50,.08) quiet (50, 17) 
None > stubborn (.44, .12) realistic (.50, .20) 
poised (.44, .14) 


table again bears out what was shown in Table 5, that the other two groups 

` show greater agreement on a greater number of words than do the Prot- 
estants. Though the Catholics and the Nones describe themselves differ- 
ently on more adjectives than the Protestants, a comparison of both halves 
of the table indicates that sex is a more important factor in differentiating 
self-descriptions than religion, as the males and females of the same si 
groups show differences in self-description to a marked degree. Generally, 
the Catholics are in high agreement on interpersonal and religious terms, more 
4In order to make any generalizations about co eben rie sae maT ae 


u! 
the wider culture, probably many thousands of persons wi | 
Here we are interested mainly in pointing out a self-assessment method. 
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so than the other two groups. The Nones describe themselves somewhat 
apart from the accepted middle-class descriptions; their self-descriptions seem 
to deviate from the mode. Only a few adjectives distinguish the Protestants 
from the other two groups. 

By usual sampling assumptions, this group would be regarded as a homo- 
geneous student group. This analysis would suggest that insofar as self- 
conceptions are concerned, the group is heterogeneous. By classifying accord- 
ing to religious preference, more homogeneity is obtained. It appears that 
membership in a particular religious group is reflected in these self-descrip- 
tions. 

C. Discussion 


Our aim has been to demonstrate a methodology for isolating and differ- 
entiating the self-concepts of persons who are identified in various ways. 
Given our theoretical position, the method of adjective-checking certainly 
meets the criterion of relevance. That is to say, our theoretical position 
argues for the inclusion of qualities in studying personality—and qualities 
are conceptualized by adjectives. In short, the method has rational or logical 
validity. The experiments included in this report attest to the empirical 
validity of the adjective checking method. Other studies, not mentioned in 
the body of this paper, also attest to the empirical validity of the method. 
We have collected and analyzed data on the self-concepts of subjects who 
differ in performance on a perceptual task designed to get at a symmetrizing 
tendency. We have also collected and analyzed adjectives checked by per- 
sons scoring high and low on selected attitude scales. Sarbin and Williams 
(13) have recently completed a study in which persons who conform to the 
norm in réle-perception (on the basis of limited verbal stimuli) check differ- 
ent adjectives as descriptive of the self from those whose rdle-perceptions 
deviate from the norm. Mention should also be made of Gough’s assess- 
ment studies of graduate students (4). 

Preliminary analysis indicates a satisfactory consistency of the test over a 
period of 30 days, 66 per cent of 50 subjects checked more than 70 per cent 
of the same words. Another indication is a split-half reliability of .80-.90 on 
a key of 57 “favorable” words on the Personality Word Card (three groups 
of subjects). For the 200-item Personality Word Card, the split-half 
reliability is .81. 

D. SUMMARY 


We have provided 2 digest of three experiments which illustrates the use- 
fulness of the adjective-checking method for estimating qualities of the self. 
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No argument is advanced that this is the only appropriate method. The 
conclusion is warranted that the method is suitable for getting at meaningful 
self attributes quickly and with a minimum of effort. 

In this methodological report we have indicated that the self is a cog- 
nitive structure, a product of inference. We have also indicated that our 
syntax makes necessary the use of adjectives in describing these inferences. 
We have demonstrated that the adjective-checking method does distinguish the 
self-perceptions of persons who are grouped according to meaningful social 
and psychological variables. 
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EXPECTATIONS AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES* 


Jewish Committee for Personal Service, San Francisco, and Department of 
Psychology, University of Oregon 


WALTER KAPLAN AND RICHARD A, Littman? ? 


A. THE PROBLEM 


What one expects to happen is an important determinant of behavior. 
It provides a frame of reference for a host of psychological events and states. 
While expectations partake of the usual characteristics of cognitive func- 
tions, they also represent a transition to conative areas of personality. Con- 
sequently the study of expectations provides us with a kind of prism which 
transmits the light of beliefs but also reflects the light of wishes and desires. 

Though psychologists have but recently returned to a serious concern with 
such phenomena as beliefs and expectations, the anthropologist, sociologist, 
political scientist, and economist have persuasively (if informally) used these 
notions; indeed, one might say they underlay much that is enduring in these 
disciplines. , Many years ago, for example, W. I. Thomas insisted that the 
most fruitful analysis of behavior would come from an understanding of 
what “the situation” meant to the social actor (19). Floyd Allport pointed 
to pretty much the same thing when he discussed “impression of universality,” 
“social projection,” and “illusion of universality” (2); conditions more re- 
cently described as “pluralistic ignorance” (9). Freud’s “discovery” of pro- 
jection as such a powerful personality mechanism antedates these two investi- 
gators by many years, of course. One can readily see the fruitfulness of the 
concept of expectations in the use that Katz and Schank (8), Krech and 
Crutchfield (9), and Newcomb (12) make of it. That three texts, differing 
should all concur in this matter is especially note- 
es the “new look” stressing expectations and values 
It seems most natural, then, for the investi- 
greater detail the phenomenon of ex- 


in so many basic ways, 
worthy. And now com 
as perceptual determinants. 
gator of social attitudes to consider in 
pectation. 

The present report offers furt! 
cept. Consider the field of race relations. 


her evidence for the significance of the con- 
Much of the activity of both 


*Received in the Editorial Office on September 14, 1953. 

1We wish to express our appreciation to Mr. Ji Follettie and Mr. J. M. Atthowe 
for their aid during the design, data collection, „and analytic portions of this aay 
2This paper is based on data collected by the junior aughor for a thesis (7) which 


is on file at the University of Oregon library. i 
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majority and minority persons is clearly organized around the beliefs they 
have about one another. And these beliefs are so often surely false one gets 
the feeling that their owners must be operating in a dream world. But these 
are potent dreams, and vicious ones. For the social scientist concerned with 
remedial action it becomes essential to detect the chinks and loopholes in these 
expectations. Where are they incomplete? How are they organized? Are 
the persons who are their objects equally blocked from the reality picture? 

It is difficult to get efficient answers to such questions, to determine the 
points of similarity and difference with regard to specific issues, As sug- 
gested above, this paper illustrates one way in which it can be done. We 
have taken the area of Jewish-gentile relations in which to work. The 
responses of Jews and gentiles to two forms of a questionnaire are analyzed 
to get answers to the following five questions: 

1. How well can the members of two groups predict each other’s reac- 
tions to certain common situations? 

2. Is there any difference between these predictions and the group’s 
own reactions to these situations, i.e., does a group function from only one 
frame of reference? 

In addition, the data we have collected permit some tentative answers to 
the following questions dealing directly with the field of Jewish-gentile re- 
lations: 

1. What do Jews and gentiles think are the sore spots in their relations? 

2. In what ways do Jews and gentiles differ in their value judgments 
concerning various types of interactions? 

3. Does the task of “assuming the other fellow’s role” have any effect 
on the attitudes Jews and gentiles have toward their relations? 

The answers to these questions were obtained by a questionnaire dealing 
with 10 “popular” areas of Jewish-gentile contact. There were two forms; 
in one, the respondent was required to report the reactions of a Jew while 
in the other he had to report those of a gentile. The questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to Jews and gentiles, half of each group having to report the re- 
actions of Jews and the other half the reactions of gentiles. 


B. PROCEDURE 


The choice of the stimulus material was guided by the need to free the 
subjects, as much as possible, from making any direct commitments on 
critical minority group issues. It was for this reason that we decided not to 
use a polling approach or the usual type of self-report questionnaire; with 
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regard to such a threatening topic as race relations too frequently one gets a 
measure of sophistication rather than pertinent beliefs or attitudes. 

A series of 10 open-end “Guess What He Is Thinking” situations were 
used. They are reproduced in the Results section of this paper. A reason- 
able assumption is that a measure of projection enters into the responses to 
such materials; further, that there is no sure way of playing a neutral game 
by an evasive answer. We were encouraged to explore this projective ap- 
proach by its apparent success in a variety of situations (6, 10). 


1. Questionnaire 


+a. Description. ‘The 10 situations were selected from an original list of 
19 that seemed to cover important and realistic matters bearing on many 
typical Jewish-gentile differences. Preliminary interviews with various 
people and a pilot study with a group of Jewish persons (N = 27) served 
in making the final choice of the more meaningful situations. Some, to be 
sure, appear to be peripheral and symptomatic and represent the opportunis- 
tic exploitation of a current issue (atomic spy). On the other hand, some 
are of more enduring stuff (intermarriage and conversion). In any case, 
the spontaneous comments of both pilot and experimental subjects indicated 
that all the situations were “loaded” with enough affect to assure us that we 
had no minor or irrelevant problem situations. They dealt with job discrim- 
ination against Jews, job discrimination against gentiles, intermarriage, Jew- 
ish vocational aspirations, Jewish dissociation, school behavior, apartment rent- 
ing, Jewish atomic spy, biggest reason for anti-semitism, and a store-haggling 
incident. 

b. Forms, There were two forms of the questionnaire: A G and a J form. 
The situations described therein are identical except that the character to 
whom the thought is imputed is in one case clearly a Jew and in the other 


a gentile. But each situation is Jewish at its core. 
In addition to the questionnaire situations, an additional personal data 


sheet was administered to the subjects who responded anonymously to it, 
as, of course, they did to the situations. 


2. Subjects 
sity of Oregon served as subjects with the 


Fraternity groups at the Univer: 
There were four groups of 20 


exception of 11 “independent” Jewish students. 


elected to be distinctively Jew- 
istinctive, the instructions 
d of abl the characters to whom 


3Names for the characters in each situation were s 


ish or gentile. Though they might he 
on each form made clear the ethnic backgroun: 


thoughts are imputed. è 
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each; two of the groups were gentile and two Jewish. The mean age of the 
gentile students was 21.1 (range = 18-25) while for the Jewish students 
the mean age was 20.1 (range = 17-26). For the most part they were 
“middle-class” in origin, their fathers’ occupations being primarily profes- 
sional and business, 


One gentile group (GG) took the gentile form; the other gentile group 
(GJ) took the Jewish form. One Jewish group (JJ) took the Jewish form 
while the other Jewish group (JG) took the gentile form, 


3. Administration 


With the exception of the 11 independents who were tested at one time 
in a classroom, all testing took place in the fraternity houses. A gentile 
Person administered the questionnaire to the gentiles and one of the investi- 
gators (WK) was the administrator for the Jewish subjects. Prior to dis- 
tributing the questionnaire the following verbal instructions were read by 
the person administering the schedule: 


This survey is part of a larger study dealing with minority group in- 
teraction problems, It is being conducted on several different campuses 
and all results will be combined. This part deals with one specific 
minority group. Two different forms will be handed out. Read the 
instructions on your particular form before beginning. Your name is 
not called for and it is not even necessary to list your fraternity on 
the information sheet. 

The form describes 10 situations, and you are to guess at what the 
described person might be thinking and tell why you believe that might 
be his thought. Just give the brief impression. Write in the space be- 
low each situation. The whole form shouldn’t take more than 30 min- 
utes. Do not ask any questions after you receive your form. If you 
must ask a question, raise your hand and I will discuss it with you indi- 
vidually, 


The forms were then distributed. There appeared on each form a more 
detailed set of instructions which we now present: 


Instructions: This survey is a part of a larger study which seeks to 
define certain social interaction problem areas of various minority 
groups. This part deals with “Jewish” interaction areas, You are to 
write down very briefly what you believe the described gentile person 
[ewish berson—J form] might be thinking in each of the following 10 
situations. Even though you may be unfamiliar with such situations, 
make a quick guess at what Probably is going through the person’s 
mind. There are no, “correct” or “proper” answers. Do not omit any 
situations, Simply give your first impression in a sentence or two, 
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telling (a) what the described gentile person (Jewish person—J form) 
is thinking, and (b) why you believe he or she is thinking that. Please 
refrain from conversation until after everyone has completed the 
questionnaire. 


The administrator then handed out the forms in alternate fashion, one 
subject receiving a G form and the next one a J form, etc. Completion time 
ranged from 25 to 45 minutes. 


4. Summary 


Two forms of a questionnaire were submitted to gentiles and Jews. Half 
the gentiles and Jews took a form in which they had to adopt the rôle of a 
Jew in a problem situation and the other half took a form in which they had 
to play a gentile. In each case, it was necessary for them to impute a 
thought or statement to the character they were playing, in much the same 
manner as the Rosenzweig P-F test. 


C. RESULTS 


The design of the study permits us to make several kinds of comparisons 
or cross checks: (a) we can see how Jews who take the J form differ from 
Jews who take the G form; (b) how gentiles taking the G form differ from 
those taking the J form; (c) how Jews who take the J form differ from 
gentiles taking the same form; and so on. In order to make clear just what 
kind of responses we are dealing with for any given comparison, we shall 
speak of judgments and predictions. A judgment concerns, or refers to, the 
response of a subject who is of the same religion as the person to whom he 
imputes a thought. A prediction refers to the response of a subject whose 
religion is different from that of the character he speaks for. Thus GG and 
JJ subjects judge; GJ and JG subjects predict. 

In addition to judgments and predictions we shall refer to frames of 
reference.. The usage is operational and refers to a special type of com- 


parison. The responses of gentiles and of Jews to the two forms: are com- 


pared to determine whether there is any difference between judgments and 
Where responses are the same, 


predictions for subjects of the same religion. nse 

e.g., GG vs. GJ, we say that the same frame of reference is involved; where 
responses of the same religious group to the two forms differ, we say that 
two frames of reference are involved. During the discussion it will be noted 
that we refer to “shifts,” e.g., between GG and GJ. This is elliptical since 


x 3 d 
independent subjects are actually involved. 
e 
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1. Analysis of Questionnaire Responses 


The reactions of the subjects to each of the situations were summarized 
by a content analysis procedure (4). 

a. Classification. On the basis of the responses to the pilot form a sched- 
ule of response “types” was set up. For five of the situations these were 
subsumed under the headings “unfavorable to Jews” or “objective”; the ob- 
jective category included favorable remarks.* For the remaining five situa- 
tions the two major categories differed, though they too were evaluated for 
“unfavorable” and “objective” in the over-all comparisons. 

b. Reliability. Even though one of the investigators (WK) analyzed 
each response at least three times before categorizing it, some check on him 
was desirable. Consequently, 156 responses were selected at random and sub- 
mitted to two gentile graduate students in psychology for independent classi- 
fication. They were familiar with the study and had helped work out some 
of the situations. The three raters agreed completely on classifying 90 per 
cent of the items. Since there were only two categories, the remaining 10 
per cent, of course, showed two out of three agreeing. 


2. Results by Situations 


Table 1 offers a summary of the kinds of responses. Each situation is 
named, the response categories used are indicated, and the frequency of re- 
sponses of each kind for the members of the four sub-groups is given. Table 
2 summarizes the various tests of significance which were made. They are 
organized into three groups: (a) judgments—GG vs. JJ; (b) predictions of 
gentiles—GJ vs. JJ, and predictions of Jews—JG. vs. GG; (c) frame of 
reference of gentile—GG vs. GJ, and frame of reference of Jews—JJ vs. 
JG. The particular form of the null hypothesis being tested appears in 
Column 1; the other columns give the P values for each comparison. Through- 
out, the .05 level of significance has been adopted. 

An over-all preview of the results will be helpful at this point. Several 
different patterns of gentile-Jewish “rapport” are discernible. In three situa- 
tions there appear to be real differences in values at work. In four others a 
measure of “pluralistic ignorance” seems present. And in three situations 


A 4In most instances the “objective” categories had several sub-categories enumerat- 
ing certain qualitative differences. However, a reliability check gave only 69 per 
cent complete agreement between the raters for the sub-category placements. This 
seemed too poor a level of agreement on which to base any discussion, so the sub- 
categories have been eliminated from the analysis. Hence we are left only with 
the dichotomous categories we have just described. The sub-categories, however, have 
been reported in the thesis upon which this paper is based (7). 


——— 
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no differences at all obtained. It is important to note, however, that in no 

situation did it appear that communication was so impaired that one group 

could not reproduce, in part at least, the frame of reference of the other. 
TABLE 1 


Groups COMPARED FOR FREQUENCIES OF Two CATEGORIES OF REACTIONS TO THE TEN 
PROJECTIVE SITUATIONS 


Groups* 

aaa GG JJ GJ JG 
Situation number Reaction categories N=20 N=20 N=20 N=20 

1. Job discrimination Take action 18 18 14 17 

against gentiles, Overlook it 2 2 6 3 

2. School behavior. Unfavorable to Jews 5 5 1 5 

“Objective” evaluations 15 15 19 15 

3. Apartment renting. Unfavorable to Jews 7 7 5 10 

“Objective” evaluations 13 13 13 10 

4. Jewish careers. Unfavorable to Jews 3 1 1 9 

“Objective” evaluations 17 19 19 11 

5. Job discrimination Take action 19 15 16 11 

against Jews. Overlook it 1 5 4 9 

6. Intermarriage. O. K. on intermarriage 13 3 12 16 

Opposed to intermarriage 7 17 8 4 

7. Jewish dissociation. No opposition 3 1 9 3 

Opposed to dissociation 17 19 11 17 

8. Jewish atomic spy. Unfavorable to Jews 10 2 0 12 

“Objective” evaluations 10 18 20 8 

9. Store haggling. Unfavorable to Jews 12 4 4 12 

“Objective” evaluations 8 16 16 8 

10. Biggest reason for Behavior of Jews 10 4 9 12 

anti-Semitism. Other factors 10 16 11 8 


*Key: GG (judgments)—gentiles who took the G form. 
JJ (judgments)—Jews who took the J form. 
GJ (predictions)—gentiles who took the J form. 
JG (predictions)—Jews who took the G form. 

The results will now be presented in accordance with these brief com- 
ments. ‘They are grouped according to the kind of differences between Jew- 
ish and gentile respondents that seem to be operating. The first group 
shows a uniform type of response regardless of questionnaire form or re- 
spondent; the second group seems to illustrate the principle of pluralistic 
ignorance (which we use in a loose manner); and the third group appears 
to reflect basic differences in values. The problem situation is reproduced 


and is followed by comments on the reactions. 


a. No differences between Jewish and gentile respondents. 


(1). Situation No. 1. When Mr. Weinstein was appointed as the 


. e . Pa n 
new personnel manager, he made no mention of any Changes in hiring policy 
e 
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to his office secretary, Miss Patterson (Miss Fineberg—J form). However, 
it was soon apparent to her that gentile persons no longer were being hired.. 
Whenever a non-Jewish applicant came in, Mr. Weinstein always said po- 
litely, “We'll let you know if we have an opening.” And that would be the 
end of it. Miss Patterson thought the matter over and decided to—(W hat 
did she decide and why?). 


TABLE 2 
NULL PROBABILITIES* FOR THE TEN PROJECTIVE SITUATIONS 
Null hypotheses for Situation number 
group comparisons j 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1008 


JUDGMENTS: That gentiles 
and Jews do not differ 
in their judgments a 
(GG vs. JJ) ` 50 64 63 30 09 00” 30 00” 01” 05” = 


PREDICTIONS: That either 
ethnic group does not err 
in predicting judgments of 


the other 
Gentiles (GJ vs. JJ) 12 09 36 76 50 00” 00” 24 65 09 
Jews (JG vs. GG) 50 64 26 04” 00” 24 67 38 63 38 


FRAMES OF REFERENCE: 

That either ethnic group 

does not judge differently 

than it predicts, i.e., 

reacts from a single frame 

of reference 
Gentiles (GG vs. GJ) 12 09 36 30 17 50 04” 00” 01” 50 
Jews (JJ vs. JG) 50 64 26 00” 16 00” 30 00” 01” 01” 


“Decimal points are omitted. Each probability figure is based on a fourfold con- 
tingency table formed by the number of projective reactions for the two groups in 
question placed in the two major content categories. Figures are the exact proba- 
bilities taken directly from a table prepared by Mainland, D., “Statistical methods 
in medical research,” Canad. J. Res. (Section E, Medical Sciences), 1948, 26, 136-141. 


"Rejection of the null hypothesis. In all cases the .05 level of significance has been 
adopted. 


All groups suggested strong “take action” steps. One GG (gentile taking 
gentile form) said, “She (Miss Patterson) decided to mention the situation 
to Weinstein’s immediate superior. She felt the employees who were non- 
Jewish would be released.” A JJ subject (Jew taking a Jewish form) had 
this to say: “She (Miss Fineberg) most likely decided to quit because there 
should be no reason for changing the policy to an all Jewish firm. I believe 
that most Jewish people want to associate with gentiles as well as Jews.” 


While the actions imputed are different (and, to us, in an important way), 
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there is the similar belief that businesses shouldn’t restrict employment to 
members of one religious group. While it is tempting to speculate on. the 
differences in the motives of the respondents, we shall refrain from’ doing 
so. In any case, the following quotation is perhaps a tangential way of 
doing so. It is the reaction of a gentile taking a Jewish form: “She will keep 
her mouth shut, if she is smart, because Jewish people are often anti-gentile.” 
This illustrates a feature of the results which may be seen in Table 1; there 
is a tendency, though not significantly so, for the GJ group to underestimate 
the propensity of the Jew to act favorably with regard to retaining gentile 
employees. ` 

. (2). Situation No. 2. Evelyn Smith (Evelyn Segal—J form) is a teacher 
of social studies in a high school of a large city.—Her interest in the cause 
_ of interracial problems leads her to make careful observations of the various 
© ethnic groups of students. In comparing the classroom habits of her gentile 
and Jewish students, she has noted that—(What might Miss Smith have 
noticed? Why?). 

The behavior of Jewish students is regarded as different from their gen- 
tile peers by our subjects. The evaluations seem to be oriented toward’ ob- 
jective differentia rather than being unfavorable; only one-fourth of the 
responses suggest that the teacher sees her Jewish students in an adverse light. 
Two examples of comments of this sort follow: (a) “The Jewish students 
seem to be very well dressed and clannish, Because she (Miss Smith) thinks 
they all have rich parents who probably control half the money in the city” 
(GG). (b) “(Miss Segal noticed) most of the Jewish students are very 
loud and very often show off. This is because most Jewish children: are 


usually very spoiled” (JJ). y 

As illustrations of objective comments, the following are quite representa: 
tive. It is to be noted that while they may appear to be unfavorable, there 
is a distinct type of empathy involved in the association of description and 
„explanation. (a) “(Miss Smith noticed) the students are alike, but that 
the Jewish students stick in their group. They have been forced into it due 
to gentile discrimination” (GG). (b) “Miss Segal might have noticed 
that the Jewish kids sit together in one group, signifying, even at a demo- 
cratic school, that perhaps they should stick together if something should oe 
pen. Jewish kids, speaking for myself, do tend to be self-conscious, even i 


i i loud or show off to cover it up” (JJ). 
onia Bem es (JG and GJ), as can be seen from 


The predictions of the two groups 7 re 
Table 1, do not differ significantly though there is pian ee ‘or s “i 
underestimate the number of unfavorable comments Miss Segal makes if. 
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the JJ group is compared with them. It is clear though that all groups are 
functioning from the same frame of reference; since judgments and predic- 
tions are so much alike, this is not at all surprising. 

(3). Situation No. 3. When their new four-unit apartment building 
was completed, the Bergmans moved into one unit and rented the other 
three. One of the tenants, Mr. Anderson, knowing that Bergman was Jew- 
ish, was curious as to why the three units had been rented to gentiles. After 
getting to know Bergman better, Anderson thought the reason might be that 
(Anderson found out from Bergman that—J form)—(What explanation 
did Anderson have? Why that?). 

This is the last of the situations wherein no differences between Jews 
and gentiles were obtained. As in the case of the school situation, the judg- 
‘ments (GG and JJ) were identical though a little more unfavorable to the 
Jewish landlord. For example, one gentile subject said: “Bergman wanted 
to get along and mix with the gentiles to keep from being despised as so 
many of his fellow Jews are for sticking together” (GG). A Jewish subject 
had this to say: “Gentiles bickered less and were usually easier to get along 
with” (JJ). An objective imputation is illustrated by the response of one 
gentile subject: “Bergman was not concerned with the religions of his ten- 
ants, but rather with the kind of people they were” (GG). The response 
of a Jewish subject provides a significant contrast, though it too is an objec- 
tive imputation: “Bergman did not wish to have only Jews living there be- 
cause he thought that would be a good breeding of anti-Semitism in neigh- 
bors’ eyes” (JJ). 

Similarly there is no significant difference in the predictions of our subjects 
though there appears again the underestimation by gentile subjects of the 
number of unfavorable comments to be made by Jews (GJ). On the other 
hand, the Jewish subjects impute more unfavorable comments to the gentiles 
(JG) than actually appear. But these are only trends and all four groups 
seem to handle this situation in pretty much the same manner. 

b. Pluralistic ignorance. The following group of situations are best 
classified as illustrating pluralistic ignorance though other phenomena are also 
discernible.® 

(1). Situation No. 4. Jack Cohen wanted to start right to work after 


5By pluralistic ignorance we refer to the situation where two or more people may 
have the same belief concerning some event or state; at the same time, however, 
each believes the other holds some different belief. This notion underlies many 
arguments for the réle of education in reducing inter-group tensions; “If only we 
could remove the barriexs to communication, so many people would find they do not 
really disagree,” 
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he graduated from high school. His parents wanted him to go on to col- 
lege and study for a business or professional career. They felt that Jewish 
persons have little chance of getting ahead unless they have a good prepara- 
tion. Jack went to summer camp and there he told camp counselor Art 
Richards (Art Greenberg—J form) about his home argument. The story 
was not new to Art, who got to thinking that—(What might have been 
Richards thought? Why?). 

There is striking agreement in the judgments; whether respondents 
thought that Jack’s parents were correct or incorrect in wanting him to go 
on to college, both gentiles and Jews analyzed the situation in an objective 
manner. For example here is a GG response: “He (Richards) thought 
Jack should go to college because he would be much better fitted to overcome 
discrimination.” In contrast, let us look at an objective imputation which 
disagrees with Jack’s parents: “Jack’s folks were wrong . . . they themselves 
create this ideal in their own mind, because Art (Richards) knows they 
have as good a chance as anyone” (GG). 

When we come to the predictions, however, the Jews reveal a distinct lack 
of knowledge concerning gentile dispositions. It can be seen from Table 1 
(GJ column) that the gentiles make exactly the same number of objective 
and unfavorable comments as did the JJ subjects. But the Jewish subjects 
predict most inaccurately (JG vs. GG) ; the difference is, of course, signifi- 
cant. The following is an example of an unfavorable thought imputed to the 
gentile camp counselor by a JG respondent: “Tt isn’t that the education mat- 
ters. It’s just that the Jew must have the best. Richards probably thought 
this because he didn’t have a chance to go to college himself.” Because 
of the prediction discrepancy, the Jews function from two frames of refer- 
ence depending on the ethnic status of the camp counselor. The gentiles 
utilize the same frame of reference throughout. yp 

(2). Situation No. 5. After Standard Drugs changed ownership, it 
was somewhat more than a rumor that Jews no longer were being hired. 
No one was in a better position to verify this than Mr. Reed (Mr. Rosen— 
J form), the job training director. His new employee lists, of those who 
were to be trained in the company’s methods, no longer included Jews. 
Reed had no voice in the actual hiring and, after some thought on this new 
development, he decided to—(W hat did Mr. Reed decide? Why?). 

As in the case of the employment situation where gentiles were threatened, 
the general tone is one of “take action.” All but one of the gentiles taking 
the GG form suggested strong action favorable to retaining the Jewish em- 
ployees. On the other hand, five Jews taking the Jewish form (JJ) sug- 
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gested -“‘overlooking” the problem. The following is typical of their reac- ` 
tions: “Rosen decided to forget it, as he was still on the payroll and it (the 
discrimination) must have been a coincidence” (JJ). The predictions, 
though, show a significant discrepancy which stems primarily from the failure 
of the Jews to predict accurately what the gentile respondents will say (JG 
vs. GG); on the other hand the latter predict almost exactly what the Jew- 
ish respondents will say (GJ vs. JJ). The comment of one Jewish subject 
taking a gentile form will suffice: “(Reed would) leave well enough alone. 
It might cause more trouble if he decided to do something about it, and he 
might be accused of being a Jew-lover, or possibly even a Jew” (JG). 

The results here are quite different from that in which the gentiles were 
threatened with discrimination. Apparently gentiles are disposed to think 
that Jews are more concerned with the fate of Jewish employees than Jews 
think the gentiles are, though both express a similar concern for gentiles 
who are being discriminated against. 

(3). Situation No. 6. After having dated mostly with girls of his 
own denomination, John Parker (Harold Levine—J form) started going 
steady with a Jewish girl (gentile girl—J form) from the newspaper office 
where he works. His parents showed some uneasiness over the prospects of 
@ possible intermarriage and, as a result, John had conflicting feelings in the 
matter. But the problem is now resolved and he has decided to—(W hat has 
Parker decided and why?) 

Here is a situation which poses an ancient and recurrent problem. It 
clearly is one in which different values and inaccurate beliefs can operate. 
In contrast with the previous two situations we find that the gentile subjects 
are now the source of the significant differences which show up. This is 
true of judgments and predictions. In general Jewish subjects are opposed 
to intermarriage while gentile subjects favor it. Thus it can be seen in 
Table 1 that 13 gentile subjects impute the acceptibility of intermarriage to 
Parker while only three Jews impute its acceptability to Levine. As illus- 
trations we offer the following: “He (Parker) decided to marry her. He 
believed love is supreme and conquers all problems, even racial, which is sub- 
ordinate to love” (GG). A typical Jewish response was: “Levine decided 
to marry a Jewish girl because intermarriage, in the long run, seldom works 
out to the best, and he might have been thinking of his parents” (JJ). In 
general, filial considerations combine with an estimate of future problems 
to determine the Jewish reactions. Many of their comments suggested con- 
cern for the welfare and feelings of their parents and the possible damage 
to them from a mixed’ marriage. None of the gentile reactions explicitly 
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acknowledged such a factor, though, to be sure, it could be seen between 
the lines. 

Even more interesting than the judgmental discrepancy is that for pre- 
dictions. The gentile subjects impute to Levine (GJ’s) the same reaction 
they do to Parker (GG’s). One can see in Table 1 that this is not so for 
the Jewish subjects whose predictions about Parker are highly accurate 
(JG’s), though their judgments about Levine (JJ’s) are quite different. 
Along with this, the ability of the two groups to function from the same 
frame of reference varies significantly. The gentile subjects treat the situa- 
tion the same whether they are responding on a G or J form. The Jewish 
subjects, however, adopt two frameworks; one which permits them to predict 
the gentile reaction quite accurately and the other which indicates their own 
despair about the success of mixed marriages. 

(4). Situation No. 7. Religion was very important to George Aronson, 
yet he was very sensitive about being a Jew. The burden of anti-Semitism, 
which seemed to rest directly on his own shoulders, became unbearable and 
he thought of becoming a convert to Christianity. As he explained it to a 
close gentile friend (Jewish friend—J form): “Since all religions contain 
basically the same ethical codes, why should I remain under the one branch 
that causes me to be despised?” His friend hesitated at giving advice, but 
he thought to himself that—(W hat might his gentile friend have been think- 
ing and why?). 

So often one hears the suggestion that only when religious differences 
are eliminated will anti-Semitism vanish. While this may, of course, be 
true, the reactions of Jews and gentiles to such a proposal are worth con- 
sidering. For our subjects the answers suggest the desire of a minority 
group to hold onto its status and the sympathetic agreement with this by 
members of the majority group (Table 1). Both gentiles and Jews are 
clearly opposed to conversion. The following two quotations indicate the 
tone of the objections: “(Gentile friend thought) if he had guts, he would 
if he didn’t believe in it anymore than that, his 
friend would say drop religion entirely and don’t be hypocritical” (GG). 
“How are the Jewish people ever going to gain recognition if many people 
thought this way? He (Jewish friend) was thinking for the good of the 
Jewish minority” (JJ). dia 

But what about the predictions? Again we have the same disparity as 
in Situation 6. The Jews predict exactly the gentile reactions but are them- 
selves improperly evaluated. “I have lost all respect for George. If he would 
face the world as a Jew. . . he would be less susceptible to anti-Semitism, 


stick to his religion, or, 
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and not always be on the defense. Because a Jew who is afraid to admit it 
is a coward and will be the brunt of more anti-Semitism” (JG). Note how 
similar this is to the response above. Gentile respondents on the J form 
(GJ’s) predict in nine cases that there will be no objection from Jews to- 
ward conversion though only one JJ response was of this type. An illus- 
tration of a typical gentile response is: “(Jewish friend thought) if that’s 
the way he feels, let him go ahead” (GJ). The Jewish subjects seem to be 
functioning within the same frame of reference, whereas the gentiles re- 
spond differentially depending upon the form of the questionnaire they take. 

While the Jewish and gentile beliefs differ for the intermarriage and con- 
version situations, the apparent insensitivity of the gentile respondents to the 
Jew’s investment in maintaining his identity is a common motif. 

c. Value differences. We come now to the last three situations. These 
might be as well described in terms of differences in frames of reference. 
Since the frame of reference treats with the self as a value, we have chosen to 
treat it separately. The responses seem, even when objective, to have a deep, 
personal touch, to catch at the subject’s security needs. Certainly, more of 
the responses here indicate personal involvement than any of the preceding 
situations. The first exhibits this dramatically. 

(1). Situation No. 8. While working on a loading detail at a South 
Korean port, Put. Bowman (Pvt. Bronstein—J form) picked up an old State- 
side newspaper and noticed a front page article about the conviction and 
thirty-year prison sentence of atomic spy, Harry Gold, in Philadelphia. 
Bowman put the paper in his pocket and returned to his work, thinking— 
(What might have been Bowman’s first thought? Why that?). 

A most peculiar relationship can be seen. Half of the gentile subjects 
impute unfavorable thoughts to the gentile protagonist of the GG form, while 
only two Jewish subjects impute similar thoughts to the Jewish counterpart 
on the JJ form (Table 1). This difference is significant (‘Table 2). Typi- 
cal of the unfavorable comments is the following: “It served the parsimoni- 
ous money-making Yid right (the 30-year prison sentence) and why wasn’t 
he in uniform” (GG). The protective reaction of the Jewish subjects is 
illustrated by this example: “Why of all people, must a Jew be involved in 
a plot like that? It is only another case of making the gentile think Jews 
are interested in money only” (JJ). For three GG subjects and four JJ 
subjects the comments had an interesting twist; they suggest that the sentence 
was over-harsh precisely because the spy was a Jew. 

The predictions, on the other hand, are exceedingly accurate. One gets 
the feeling, in reading the imputations, that just because the judgments are 
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so different there can be no question but that a person of unlike ethnic status 
could not possibly harbor “thoughts like the ones I have.” Certainly there 
must be considerable insight at work here. This situation is also the first 
of those we have considered in which both Jews and gentiles adopt two 
frames of reference. 

(2). Situation No. 9. Mrs. Sanders (Mrs. Steinberg—J form) al- 
ways drove into the older Jewish section of the city to buy special delica- 
tessen items. On one occasion, while she was in the store awaiting her 
turn to be served, another customer and the proprietor started to argue 
loudly in Yiddish over the price of something he was weighing. After the 
atgument died down, Mrs. Sanders found herself thinking—(What might 
have been Mrs. Sanders’ thought? Why?) 

The results of this situation are the most striking of all and parallel those 
for the atomic spy situation. Consider first the judgments. Here we see 
the GG subjects differing significantly from the JJ’s. In point is the follow- 
ing comment: “No wonder I can’t figure these people out. They can’t even 
get along with each other. She (Mrs. Sanders) was trying to figure: out 
how the Jew fit into her ideas of society and was a bit dumbfounded” (GG). 
Five of the objective judgments of the Jewish subjects amounted to a mild 
form of criticism: “They were in America and American is the language they 
should use. If they wanted to argue, they could do it in English and quietly” 
(JJ). 

As in the previous situation, the subjects are very successful in shifting 
to reaction patterns of the opposite ethnic group. Indeed, the GJ and JG 
values match exactly those for the GG and JJ subjects. However, the 
character of the gentile predictions is somewhat different from that of the 
Jewish judgments. Twice as many gentile predictions were couched in terms 
of “just as likely to happen in a gentile store” as appeared in the Jewish 
judgments. In contrast with this objective evaluation, the Jewish subjects 
(JJ’s) were more concerned with the bad impression this would make on 
gentiles. hig Te F 
(3). Situation No. 10. After a series of anti-Semitic incidents in a 
certain west coast city, meetings were held to discuss the causes of hatred 
against Jews. Bill Ramsey (Ben Weisberg—J form), a university student, 
attended one such meeting sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. (Jewish Community 
Center—J form). Several speakers discussed the historical and present- 
day aspects of anti-Semitism and then everyone was asked to write down on 
a slip of paper the biggest single reason for the existence of prejudice aya 
Jews. Ramsey thought for a moment and then wrote—(What might he 


have regarded as the biggest single reason? Why?) 
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The roughness of our categorization obscures much of what appeared. 
Nevertheless, the most frequently appearing items dealt with certain behav- 
ioral characteristics of Jews best summed up as an association of power, 
‘money, and the judicious use of this money. The other responses were or- 
ganized in terms of causal factors which produce anti-Semitic attitudes. We 
illustrate the two types of reasons: “They are a minority group, but control 
a great deal of money. Some people resent this” (GG). Judgments not 
placing blame on the object are concerned with many broad aspects of the 
problem: “Misinformation from education, loose talk, prejudice, because of 
family upbringing, etc., endlessly. Because it is logical and also true” (GG). 

As for the predictions, we find that while the JG’s can predict the gentile 
reaction, the GJ’s are not able to predict the Jewish reactions as success- 
fully, though the difference is not significant (P = .09). This becomes 
clearer when we consider the responses in terms of the frames of reference 
in which they occur. The gentiles show a drop of only one between the 
‘GG and GJ groups; this is not significant. On the other hand, the JG’s 
show a significant difference over the JJ’s in the direction of the gentile 
judgments (overestimation again occurs). Thus, while the two groups of 
Jewish subjects function in different frameworks, the gentile groups respond 
the same way. 

A significant theme running through these last three situations distin- 
guishes the Jewish and gentile judgments from one another. In each case 
vat least half of the gentile judgments alluded to the political and financial 
power of the Jew. In sharp contrast, the Jewish judgments seemed to be 
based on a fear of Jew baiting consequences. 

Group totals of unfavorable reactions to Jews appear in Table 3. They 
offer some material with regard to the content of anti-Semitism and what 


TABLE 3 
Group TOTALS oF PROJECTIONS UNFAVORABLE TO Jews 
Groups 
GG JJ GJ JG 


N=20 N=20 N=20 N=20 


Number of subjects who made at 


least one unfavorable projection 18 13 12 20 
Totals of unfavorable projections 
citing economic power of Jews 22 4 9 18 


Totals of unfavorable projections 

ame personal characteristics z 

of Jews 35 20 14 48 
Sum totals of unfavorabie projections 57 24 23 66 
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is commonly referred to as Jewish self-hatred. Look at the judgments: GG 
and JJ columns. A good proportion of both Jews and gentiles (65 per 
cent and 90 per cent respectively) produce adverse comments toward Jews. 
However, if one tabulates the total number of such adverse judgments, gen- 
tiles produce more than twice as many as Jews. This takes on an important 
qualitative cast. Most of the Jewish criticisms apply to personality (83 per 
cent), whereas only 61 per cent of the gentile criticisms apply to personality. 
On the other hand, the Jew is regarded relatively more frequently as an 
economic threat by the gentiles. The Jewish subjects tend to underestimate 
the importance of economic matters in gentile attitudes toward them, and 
éverestimate the frequency of unfavorable projections concerning personality 
characteristics. This oversensitivity is seen in the fact that Jews attribute 
more hostile remarks to gentiles than actually appear. 

(4). Effect of the G and J forms. At the end of the questionnaire the 
subjects were requested to answer the following question: “It is generally 
known that all minorities have cultural ‘hangovers’ which may retard their 
complete acceptance by the majority group. Briefly, what would you say 
there is about the habits or behavior of Jews that they could wisely attend 
to as a group and thereby possibly reduce the feelings against themselves? 


TABLE 4 


SELF-REPORT CRITICISMS OF JEWISH BEHAVIOR p 
Groups compared for frequencies of criticisms of Jewish group behavior, follow- 
ing completion of the G and J projective situation forms (from self-report question 


on information sheet). 


Groups 
Gentile Jewish 
GG GJ Total JJ JG Total 
Introspective report N=20 N=20 N=40 N=20 N=20 N=40 


1. No Jewish Group 


Faults Indicated 3 10 13 + 6 10 

A. Unanswered (1) (2) ( 3) (1) (1) (2) 

B. No group faults (2) (8) (10) (3) (5) (8) 
2. Jewish Group Faults 17 10 27 16 14 30 

A. Moderate 296: menaa e A E O S > gine) 

B. Mild criticism (7) (5) (12) (9) (7) (16) 

. id Null Hypothesis 

Gentile Difference (GG vs. GJ) ae pee NG 
Jewish Difference (JJ vs. JG) S300" Her detected 


Total Difference (Gentile ys. Jewish) 


*Computed by chi-square method. 
fold contingency tables are available on! 


Mainland’s exact probabilities (20) of four- 
ly on samples of up to N = 20. 
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This is a loaded question, without any doubt, but the two gentile groups 
responded to it quite differently. Table 4 contains the results. It may be 
seen that while 17 of the gentiles taking the gentile form (GG’s) responded 
in terms of generalized faults of Jews, only 10 of the gentiles taking the 
Jewish form (GJ’s) did so. This differs at the P = .02 level. A similar 
picture does not appear for the Jewish subjects; there was no significant 
difference between the Jewish judgment and prediction groups. There was 
no difference between all Jewish and all gentile respondents, but GJ re- 
spondents actually listed fewer group faults than either of the Jewish respond- 
ent groups, though this was not significant. 

There are two “reality” beliefs of our subjects worth noting. They 
were asked the following two questions at the end of the schedule: “Would 
you report a job discrimination situation even if it did not directly affect 
you?”; “Do you favor legislative attempts to improve job opportunities for 
minority groups?” The results are given in Table 5. The Jews and 


TABLE 5 
‘Tue RESPONSES OF JEWISH AND GENTILE SUBJECTS TO TWO QUESTIONS 
Gentiles Jews Total 
Questions (N=40) (N=40) (N= 80) 
Would you report a job dis- : 
crimination even if it did not 
directly affect you? 
Report it 6 14 20 
Overlook it 6 5 11 
Undecided 26 20 46 
No answer* 2 1 3 
Do you favor legislative 
attempts to improve job oppor- 
tunities for minority groups? 
Yes 20 31 51 
No 18 7 25 
No answer** 2 2 4 


*This category was combined with the “undecided” for the chi-square test. 

**This category was eliminated for the chi-square test. 
gentiles do not differ significantly from one another on the first question; 
chi-square equals 4.85 which is significant between the -10 and .05 levels 
for 2 df. Nevertheless, when one considers the distinctive action orienta- 
tion of the respondents to Situations 1 and 5, the withdrawal behavior ex- 
pressed here is rather startling. The second question is of some significance 
too, for here the gentiles and Jews do differ significantly in the extent to 
which they favor legislation. Chi-square equals 7.20 which is significant 
beyond the .01 level for one degree of freedom. The situation is really 
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complicated in some ways by this. While both gentiles and Jews would 
expect action from the situation characters, they do not think that they actu- 
ally would be active against obvious discrimination. Yet the Jewish subjects 
think something should be done, whereas the gentiles are less disposed along 
these lines. It suggests that different standards and different motives are 
functioning in our Jewish and gentile respondents as far as “realistic” be- 
havior is concerned but that they are both inclined to accept the same ideal 
behavior patterns as expressed in their responses to the situations. 

Finally, in Table 6, we give the responses of our subjects to a self-rating 
assignment. The Jews were asked to rate themselves on their wish to lose 


. 


TABLE 6 
RESPONSES OF GENTILES AND JEWS TO Two SELF-RATING TASKS 


To be rated by Jewish subjects only: 

The frustrations with which Jews are faced are rather commonly known, Re- 
corders of historical and contemporary Jewish life frequently comment to the 
effect that, “It is not always easy to be a Jew” and note that many prominent 
Jewish persons have sought to dissociate themselves from Jewish identity. To 
what extent have you found yourself feeling that way at times. Check one, 


JJ JG Total 

Often wish I werent Jewish 0 0 0 
Sometimes 3 2 5 
Very seldom 6 8 14 
Never 10 10 20 
No answer 1 0 1 
Total 20 20 40 


To be rated by gentile subjects only: 
Some people are more prejudiced than others toward Jews. How would you 
rate yourself in comparison with the average person? Check one. 


GG GJ Total 

Much more prejudiced than average 1 0 1 
A little more than average 0 2 2 
Average 3 1 4 
A little less than average 10 7 17 
Much less than average 6 9 4 
No answer 0 1 ah 
Total 20 20 40 


the gentiles were asked to rate themselves on 
the degree of their prejudice toward Jews. As can be seen, about half the 
Jewish subjects have wished, at some time or other, to lose their identity 
as Jews; there are no appreciable differences between those who took the 
JJ and JG forms. About 80 per cent of the gentil& believe themselves to 


their Jewish identity while 
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be below average in prejudice toward Jews and 90 per cent believe themselves 
to be average or less. Since we are dealing with college students, it is not 
unlikely that they have less prejudice toward Jews, though the magnitude 
is in the direction of many self-rating results where favorable characteristics 
are inflated. 

D. Discussion 


1. The Original Questions 


We shall first discuss these data in terms of the original questions asked. 
The first one was: How well can the members of two groups predict each 
other’s reactions to certain common situations? As one might have expected, 
it depends upon the situation concerned but there is an amazing degree of 
success displayed. Only four of the predictions differed significantly from 
the judgments with which they were compared. In two cases the Jewish 
respondents deviated significantly from the gentile judgments. In the other 
two cases the gentiles varied from the Jewish judgments. 


Let us see which situations were involved. For the Jews, deviations oc- 
curred with regard to Jewish careers and job discrimination against Jews. 
Both of these, involving occupational and status matters, are terrifically 
sensitive areas for Jews in general. The general belief among Jews of 
job discrimination against them and their sensitivity about the large propor- 
tion of Jews in professional and non-farm, non-labor occupations (13, 14) 
are clearly apparent here. It is hardly necessary to point to the marked re- 
duction in discrimination against Jews, and to their increasing entrance into 
farm and labor occupations. Nevertheless, there exists considerable evidence 
of continuing discrimination against Jews in various areas of work (16). 

But what is obviously most important is that our Jewish respondents do not 
expect unbiased consideration of their problems whether they relate to career 
decisions or actual work problems. And, indeed, the responses of our gen- 
tile subjects, of whom 26 out of 40 were not sure they would actually 
report an instance of job discrimination, might well give the Jew pause. 
To be sure, 20 out of 40 Jews were also undecided about what they would 
do. But this is coupled with 3 out of 4 Jews favoring anti-discrimination 
legislation, while only 50 per cent of the gentiles did. So, the inability of 
the Jew to predict the gentile judgments may well be a function of the gen- 
tile respondents imputing an ideal response to the gentile story-character. 
But whether the discrepancy arises from fact or fancy, surely it is significant 
that it arises in areas which literally involve one’s bread and butter. 

Now, where do the gentiles deviate from the Jewish judgments? The 
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problems of dissociation and intermarriage! Here, again, we have a ra- 
tional pair, for they relate to the continuing integrity of the Jewish people. 
Yet the reasons which underly the discrepancy are somewhat different. The 
gentile and Jewish respondents agreed that dissociation was undesirable (i.e., 
in their judgments) yet the gentiles thought the Jews would not be too 
opposed to conversion. This seems to rest upon the belief that the Jew is 
inclined to be opportunistic and to take the easy way out, if we have inter- 
preted our respondents’ replies correctly. t 

But in the case of intermarriage this does not appear to be the case, Sim- 
ply put, the gentile seems to function in terms of a “love conquers all” 
philosophy that transcends even religious convictions; he attributes this same 
orientation to thé Jew. The latter turns out to be rather practical in his 
concern with the high failure rate of mixed marriages; in addition, he con- 
siders the impact upon his family. This, we believe, is an expression of the 
great importance of the family, qua unity, for the Jew which has been re- 
marked by many writers. Indirectly, we suggest, it is an expression of the 
fear of ostracism from the Jewish community, for the Jew who marries into 
the out-group is mourned as dead among orthodox persons; few Jews are 
so far removed from their orthodox forebears that the seriousness of out- 
marriage has not entered the fabric of their rearing. (And few are the 
families who do not have some relative to serve as a reminder of the fate of 
the mixed marriage for such marriages are not infrequent.) Most obviously 
it suggests great differences in the nature of family life among Jews and 
gentiles. 

These four situations may best be understood, we believe, by reflecting on 
them primarily in terms of the reactions of the gentile respondents. In the 
case of the occupational items, the gentiles would have the story character 
respond very vigorously against the discrimination, even though most of the 
respondents are not at all sure that they would behave that way in similar 
circumstances. We suggest that this is based upon the American ideal of 
equal opportunity for all persons rather than upon the actual behavior of 


many employers. In similar manner, they err in attributing indifference to- 


ward remaining a. Jew with regard to dissociation, and treat the intermar- 


riage situation in terms of ideals again. ; ne 
In general, however, the predictions are quite accurate. Surely one mig! H 
have expected a greater number of discrepancies between judgments an 


predictions than 4 out of 20. But what we find is that in each of the 10 


situations at least one of the groups can predict accurately. : It suggests that 
aware of what their 


in many situations most members of each group arè 
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opposite members believe. This is a heartening and suggestive thing. Where 
such “complete” knowledge exists along with different beliefs and attitudes, 
a kind of checkmate system operates. Even if one group functions autistically 
on some issue, the other has the know-how to adjust and compensate its 
behavior to remedy particular stress areas. Thus the great movement among 
Jewish agencies and leaders to agronomize and proletarianize the Jewish 
worker is a realistic reaction to the knowledge that gentiles are distressed 
about Jewish concentration in a few industries and a few large urban cen- 
ters. On the other hand, the display of these beliefs by our gentile subjects 
suggests either that the task has not been satisfactorily done or, if it has, 
that it has not been effectively transmitted to those gentiles whose beliefs 
and attitudes one wishes to change. But for the most part, there appears 
in these predictions a good deal of evidence for the “openness” of the chan- 
nels between gentile and Jew. So, this analysis of the relation between pre- 
dictions and judgments is really a study of communication possibilities. 

The second question we asked was “Is there any difference between these 
predictions and the group’s own reactions to these situations, i.e., does a 
group function from only one frame of reference?” Here we consider 
the difference between a group’s judgments and its predictions. 

Out of the 20 possible comparisons, we find that our subjects shifted 8 
times; in 5 cases the Jewish respondents were involved and the gentiles 
in the remaining three. The Jewish respondents judged objectively with 
regard to the career matter, but felt that the gentiles would be unfavorable 
to college enrollment for the Jew. This has already been discussed insofar 
as the inaccuracy of their predictions is concerned. In another shift, the 
Jew predicted the gentile attitude toward intermarriage, though he did over- 
estimate the willingness of the gentile to intermarry. The success of this 
may well stem from the ability of the Jew to understand gentile attitudes 
on love vs. ethnic affiliation, though he doesn’t accept these attitudes. 

The most interesting shifts involved the last three situations; atomic 
spy, haggling, and biggest reason for anti-semitism. It will be recalled that 
in these three situations the judgments for GG and JJ subjects differed 
markedly. Nevertheless, they were able to predict each other’s judgments 
quite satisfactorily. This is another instance that while opinions may differ 
between two groups, each may know what the other believes. One cannot 
help but wonder from whence this knowledge comes. It suggests that 
there are certain beliefs, perhaps stereotypes, which are public property, 


shared alike by majority and minority group members. But it certainly 
permits intercommunication. 
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Two of the three gentile shifts in frame of reference occurred on the 
atomic spy and haggling incidents. Again, whereas judgments differed 
markedly, gentiles predicted the Jewish reactions quite accurately. On the 
third one, Jewish dissociation, they predicted inaccurately, since the Jewish 
judgments about conversion were about the same as the gentile’s. The dis- 
crepancy which arises from this shift reveals an area of false belief which 
offers a rather obvious basis for reconciliation. Indeed, this would seem 
to be true for all those cases wherein judgments are alike, but one or the 
other party predicts inaccurately. From the point of view of the actionist, 
the more difficult situation exists when judgments differ and predictions 
differ. It is hard to see where a toehold could be gotten. One must almost 
wait for some social upheaval before matters can be gotten out into the 
open for inspection and manipulation. 


2. Judgments 


While we have been most interested in the relations between judgments 
and predictions within and-between groups, it would be a serious error not 
to consider the judgments themselves. In six of the 10 situations both 
gentile and Jewish subjects imputed the same responses to the story char- 
acters: job discrimination against gentiles, against, Jews, school behavior, 
apartment renting, Jewish careers, and dissociation. 

Is there anything common here? We believe there is. All involve issues 
and standards which are part and parcel of the American tradition of free- 
dom and rights. For example, job discrimination is regarded as an ab- 
horrent activity by many segments of our population. There are, to be 
sure, many individuals who are firmly convinced about the righteousness of 
favoring certain persons over others for employment where the distinction 
is in terms other than ability. But with a sophisticated group of college 
students one is not surprised to find them functioning in terms of the com- 
mon assumption of equal rights in regard to occupation. The same observa- 
tion is applicable to the apartment renting situation. ‘ 

Again, consider the matter of Jewish careers which dealt with the problem 
of college training for a Jewish youth. In general, the judgments were 
objective, they suggested that the Jew has a tough row to hoe and must, in 
some way, prepare himself to meet the challenges sure to be placed in z 
way. How to do it? The Jeffersonian tradition of education for all, e 
higher education wherever possible as a means of preparing one for a usefu 
and happy life as citizen and person, is obviously operating here. Taar 

Along the same lines, the matter of religious dissociation involves the 
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great tradition of religious freedom in the United States, and the rôle which 
religious experience has in fitting one to behave adequately as parent, mate, 
and exemplar. To abnegate one’s religion is to commit a two-fold error. 


One is not facing squarely a challenge and meeting it in an open manner * 


but is seeking, instead, to skirt the issue by changing his identity. Further, 
the anonymous person is always a threat to a democratic society. Secondly, 
one’s religion is an important part of himself and is worth fighting for as 
a major symbol of the freedom and unity (selfhood) of a man; indeed, 
a person has the responsibility of fighting for his religion. To be sure, most 
Christian sects today are vigorous proselytizers (as once the Jews were), 
but implicit in all of them is the notion that if the soul to be saved does 
not put up a good fight, a weak victory, if indeed it is one at all, has been 
won. So, to be converted, while under certain circumstances an honor- 
able thing, is usually a thing to be condemned because it displays a lack of 
courage and pride in selfhood. 

There remains only the school behavior situation, in which both Jews and 
gentiles have imputed to them an objective acknowledgment of differences. 
They indicate that the major difference is a tendency for the Jewish children 
to be aggressive and, also, to isolate themselves and group together. This be- 
lief is not without justification; the studies by (5, 17, 18) provide some basis 
for such conclusions. In sum, these six situations have as their basis certain 
common American ideals which are shared by Jew and gentile alike or else 
are based upon actual differences in the conduct of Jewish students. For 
this same reason it is difficult to be sure of just what the responses of our 
subjects mean sometimes. Where there exist standard values or ideals it is easy 
for everyone to display them even to the extent they may contradict one’s 
actual behavior. Lynd has eloquently argued this matter (11), though we 
feel he has oversimplified the complexities of personality. In any event, 
we have matters which are surely in the domain of public morality. 
` The remaining four situations—intermarriage, atomic spy, store haggling, 
and biggest reason for anti-Semitism—are clearly of a different stripe. They 
deal with matters which are not particularly in the realm of the American 
tradition though certainly they impinge upon it, as in the case of the atomic 
spy. To us they seem to reflect the differences which exist between Jew 
and gentile after one has taken into account the common heritage of the 
American citizen displayed in the other six situations. 

Historically the Jew has been a minority group since he left the “promised 
land.” Yet he has retained his identity though surely he has lost many indi- 
viduals to Christianity, “as earlier he did to the many religions of the Near 
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East. But intermarriage must have been minimal for him to persist. As 
we pointed out earlier, there are distinct differences between gentile and 
Jewish subjects in their reactions to the intermarriage problem. While 
perusal of the Old Testament should dispel any notions of the lack of interest 
of the Jew in love, there appear there also many instances of the narrow 
in-group who may legitimately be the source of love objects. Such an:atti- 
tude is obviously conducive to the solidarity and continuity of a group and 
Judaism, like Islam, has been remarkable for the small number of “splin- 
ter” groups or defectionists. The contrast with the history of Christianity, 
for example, is quite marked. But it is then not surprising that the gentile 
should be disposed to a “love conquers all” philosophy while the Jew places 
love within the context of his social and ethnic position. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the Jewish subjects paired their practical reserva- 
tions about the outcome of mixed marriage with the effect upon the family; 
it is not only one’s own prospects which are involved but that of the group 
in the person of the parents. r 

If the intermarriage problem reveals the “isolationist” tendencies’ of ‘the 
Jew, the other three situations reveal certain popular, behavioral features’ 
of the isolate. He is not loyal, hence the Judas legend (though what but 
a Jew could Judas have been?), for he has his own group which commands 
his basic loyalties. Thus the atom spy incident hit awfully close to all. 
Similarly for the store haggling scene which made more than half the gen- 
tile judgments suggest that “Here is a kind of people I can’t understand ; 
they argue among themselves and they use a foreign language, too.” 

What this amounts to is that these four incidents mean different things 
to Jew and gentile. For the Jew, intermarriage is interdicted because it 
destroys one set of affiliations and offers a dangerous new alliance; but for 
the gentile intermarriage is a reasonable thing to do when one is in love. For 
the Jew the danger of the atomic spy lay in his exposing the Jewish people 
to new dangers and charges; for the gentile his behavior confirms an extant 
set of expectations. For the Jew the bargaining situation is threatening be- 
cause it means that his unassimilated qualities are exhibited to critical, un- 
sympathetic, dangerous eyes; for the gentile again an expectation; Rony 
firmed, “Just like a Jew.” And the last question, dealing with the biggest 
reason for anti-Semitism,” is perhaps clearest ofall. For the gentiles, in half 
the cases, the degree of Jewish power is the critical factor while pais 
tion about the Jew accounts for one-fourth of the remaining zeboni nd 
the Jew, however, misinformation, scapegoating (no gentiles i apie mg 
latter), and Christian intolerance account for almost three-fourths of the re- 
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actions. Only four Jewish respondents (on JJ schedules, of course) referred 
to objective characteristics like behavior or power. 

There are in these four situations no special public moralities at work 
as in some of the other situations, e.g., employment and housing. The re- 
actions appear to depend almost completely upon the historical relations be- 
tween Jew and gentile independently of the common heritage which applies 
to employment, housing, dissociation, and education. It would be most 
instructive, for example, to see what the reactions of our subjects would be 
to other minority groups like Italians or Armenians in comparable situations. 
Would we again see the dissociation of common heritage factors from those 
based on the specific historical relations between the various groups? d 

The third and fourth questions we raised at the beginning of the paper 
have been discussed along with the first two. Let us turn, then, to the last 
one, “Does the task of ‘assuming the other fellow’s rôle’ have any effect on 
the attitudes Jews and gentiles have about their interrelations ?” It will be 
remembered that gentiles who took the Jewish form of the schedule (the 
GJ’s) also had to list the faults of Jews contributing to their difficulties. 
These gentile respondents listed fewer generalized faults compared with 
gentiles taking the gentile form. It is not at all clear what is involved 
but it does seem to have been specific to gentile respondents since Jewish re- 
spondents, regardless of the schedule they took, did not differ in their reac- 
tions, 

What we seem to have is a situational factor. The rôle playing involved 
in responding from the point of view of the Jew either blocked certain kinds 
of responses in the gentile subjects or else reorganized the problem for them. 
In terms of particular mechanisms, it may merely be that responding to the 
Jewish form established a “response set.” This suggests that the effect is 
temporary. And indeed it probably was; the relative impermanence of 
changes based on intensive personal contact (15) makes it difficult to believe 
that an enduring alteration in beliefs or attitudes could come from an ex- 
perience of this sort. 

But while the change may not be enduring, it is worthwhile to note that 
even those gentiles who responded with faults had a different form of re- 
sponse. In several cases they clearly sought to “explain away” the fault in 
contrast with both the Jewish and the other gentile respondents. For ex- 
ample, one gentile who took the gentile form said, “Be less aggressive, not 
so flashy, talk less and be freer with their money (GG).” A gentile respond- 
ent who took the Jewish form said, “The most general thing I notice is they 
do not like to spend money. In actuality, they are keen business men 
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and the reason they are so good is that they do know how to bargain, but 
they overdo it and overact it (GJ).” Since our “series” is so small, the 
difference can only be considered as suggestive. Even so, it is a hint that 
the kind of reorganization which Asch (3) has stressed may have taken place, 
since it is not the items that differ so much as the context in which they 
appear. And it would appear that the context may be altered by experiences 
of the sort to which our GJ subjects were subjected, where the context may 
refer to the readiness to respond at all with certain items and secondly to 
the specific perspective from which the items are seen. 

So, what we probably have is a change in the readiness to respond in a 
certain manner. But, of course, such a change in readiness may come from 
a variety of factors so all we can do is point to a suggestive problem area. 
But here it is; whatever the dynamics of the situation, gentiles taking the 
Jewish form adduce fewer and different faults of Jews than either their 
counterparts who took the gentile form or Jews taking either form. 


3. Dynamics 


We have indicated the various relationships which exist among the judg- 
ments and predictions of our subjects. It is far more difficult, moving from 
the raw data, to relate these to the question of underlying causes though it 
has been impossible to avoid various hypotheses in spelling out these rela- 
tionships. What can one say in an over-all sense other than to stress the 
great variability of the relationships? 

It seems that they fall into several constellations, classifiable partly in terms 
of situations, partly in terms of inferred personality processes. (a) Agree- 
ment right down the line occurs for those situations where standard Ameri- 
can values are at work or where common stereotypes exist. This is best 
conceived in terms of the frame of reference within which the story charac- 
ters apparently operate. (6) Polarization, almost in the Freudian sense, seems 
The Jew is considered either as a member of American 
istorically critical social and religious group. 
d play tag with one another. What- 
ted to one or the other 


to play a vital rôle. 
society or as member of an h 
‘These two anchoring points interweave an y 
ever the situation, the character’s reactions are assimila 
of these anchoring points. ' 

What develops is the task of outlining by future research just what the 
determinants are in this “conflict,” so to speak, between different frames of 
reference. What determines when the Jew, or indeed any minority Person, 
will be considered as Jew or as American citizen? One must be cautious 
in asserting that we simply have contradictory attitudes and that there is 
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little to be done about it. While the statements, as propositions, frequently 
have the ring of logical contradictions, in the context they appear it seems 
more reasonable (and hopeful) to look for the standards to which they are 
being referred. For example, the Jew is traditionally a threat in regard 
to money and power matters, he is Judas incarnate, Why then does not the 
gentile respond to him in the employment situations as a person to be dis- 
criminated against for he will most certainly, if he retains his employment, 
do some gentile out of some job? To be sure, many gentiles feel this way, 
just as many Jews doubtless do with regard to Negroes; nevertheless, for 
our subjects this is not seen as the usual gentile pattern. We have suggested, 
of course, that the American ideal is the important factor in such situations 
but this will not help us much in knowing when it will operate as a factor and 
when it will not. 

This becomes even more perplexing when it is noted that the Jew does 
not, as a member of American society, assimilate all his predictions to the 
same ideal that underlies the gentile judgments. Again, one can say that 
the Jew feels threatened and therefore expects of the gentile poorer treat- 
ment than the gentile is likely to mete out. But why not feel that gentiles 
will also look askance on school behavior? And it becomes even more com- 
plex when one compares this school situation with the rather unfavorable 
comments which appear in the last three situations. Somehow or other, the 
school child who is Jewish is more to be excused that the Jewish adult. And 
the Jew is willing to accept behavior differences in the child but not the 
adult. Truly a basis for much concern. 


4. Methodological Problems 


There remains a set of questions concerning procedure. To what extent 
have the materials unduly restricted the responses of our subjects? Has the 
content analysis been too crude to permit the more subtle and important fac- 
tors to show through? Both of these questions have to be responded to 
affirmatively, though the result is more in the nature of limiting the gen- 
eralizations rather than negating them. $ 

Certain of the situations are ambiguous. For example the intermarriage 
one apparently meant different things to Jews and gentiles. The latter re- 
stricted themselves more to the marital problem per se. Jewish subjects, 
however, were caught up in the snare of the familial problem, they were 
concerned about their parents. To be sure this is a significant outcome, but 
it does tend to block the clarity with which one can understand the differ- 
ences between Jewish avd gentile attitudes. In other words, all other things 
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being equal, would the same outcome be found? Similarly, in the dissocia- 
tion situation, one can interpret in two ways. In the one, Aronson is ideo- 
logically attracted to Christianity; in the other he is ‘a coward and oppor- 
tunist running away. Again, it is noteworthy that the differences between 
gentile and Jewish reactions do show up, but it makes interpretation much 
more difficult. 

The content’ analysis is another source of difficulty. We have masked 
the differences between gentile and Jewish reactions by the coarse categories 
used. As illustrated above there are distinctive differences to be found be- 
tween gentile and Jewish reactions even when both are favorable or unfavor- 
able. Sometimes it is a difference in flavor, sometimes in actual content; 
certainly it provides a rich source of material for the detailed specificity that 
surely will be necessary for an adequate understanding of the relationship of 
these various attitudes and beliefs to the social behavior of our subjects. 

And finally there is the question of the level of the attitudinal structure 
from which the responses come. This is a most difficult thing to determine 
and our study shares with most questionnaires (even projective ones) the 
same difficulty. The very type of analysis we made points this up. Through- 
out the discussion we have indicated that the responses shift between norma- 
tive and realistic expectations, from statements of what one thinks should 
be said to what most likely is said. Indeed, it has been this very variability 
which has produced some of the tortuousness of the presentation and argu- 
ment. While we feel that the various comparisons we have made permit us 
to sort out to a certain degree these tendencies, the further analysis of such 
behavior appears to be essential. So far, the sociologist, perhaps more than 
the psychologist, has been explicit with regard to this feature of behavior. 
But the recent investigations of Frenkel-Brunswik and her co-workers (1) 
has indicated one path which this research may take. There are surely others, 
of which Asch’s is perhaps the most noteworthy at this time. But, in any 
event, determining the character of responses to questionnaire and interview 
items in terms of ideal-real patterns would seem to be an essential feature of 
further work if not the major focus itself of research in the field of attitudes 


and expectations. 

E. SUMMARY i 
what we did. Ten projective situations were de- 
signed to which persons had to make a response of the “guess what he is 


thinking” kind. The responses obtained from Jews and gentiles sia 
fied by content analysis methods. Depending upon the type of analysis they 


Let us summarize, now, 
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were involved in, these responses were considered to be judgments or pre- 
dictions, Various comparisons showed up the areas of gentile-Jewish rapport, 
the areas where motives and behavior were both poorly understood and pre- 
dicted and, finally, clashes in the area of value judgments. 
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A VARIATIONAL APPROACH TO SOCIAL INFLUENCES ON 
PERCEPTION*? 


Department of Psychology, University of Oregon 


ABRAHAM S. LucHINs 


A. CONCERNING A VARIATIONAL APPROACH 


Psychologists faced with problems of social influences on perception are 
in some respects like the engineer confronted with a blackbox. Both may 
know, or think they know, the input and the output but they do not know 
all that has intervened between them. Faced with the human blackbox, psy- 
chologists have sought to determine and measure the input and the output, 
to discover how the input gets in and the output gets out and what goes on 
between them. Physiological and psychological processes and mechanisms 
have been invoked to explain what occurs in the blackbox. 

While such approaches have merits, it may be well also to utilize the 
engineer’s procedure of observing the machine under a variety of conditions. 
The psychological analogue of such a procedure I should like to call a 
variational approach. Such an approach focuses on a specific phenomenon 
or situation and studies it under a wide range of conditions. Suggestions 
for the variations may stem from empirical and theoretical sources. But 
the aim would not be to test deductions from a theory or to promulgate, 
defend, or refute a theory. The primary objectives would be to observe 
manifestations of the phenomenon as conditions are varied and to study the 
relationship between the two. 

In order to systematize the variations, it may be helpful to seek extremes 
in results, to seek to maximize or to minimize the phenomenon. Extremum 
principles, particularly a minimum principle, have proven useful in the 
formulation and solution of problems of physics and mathematics (1, p. 300). 
They may also prove useful in psychological research. 


B. A VARIATIONAL APPROACH TO JUDGMENTS OF LENGTHS 


been attempted in research con- 


Variational approaches to perception have j e 
project studied the influence of 


ducted by my students and myself. One 
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social factors on perception and judgment of lines. The subject’s task was 
to select the shorter of two lines on each of five cards. On the first card 
the lengths of the lines differed by 1/16 of an inch, with the difference in- 
creasing in successive cards until in the fifth they differed by 3⁄4 of an inch. 
Prior to making a choice in each card, the subject overheard the judgment 
of another individual who was actually a confederate. In accordance with 
prearranged instructions the confederate sometimes responded correctly to 
each card but in other experiments designated the objectively longer line 
as being the shorter. 

Experiments were undertaken to maximize and minimize agreement or 
disagreement with the confederate’s choice when it was compatible or in- 


compatible with the assigned task and the objective evidence. Among the , 


factors varied were (a) the subjects, (b) the confederate and his. relation 
to the subject, (c) the number of confederates, (d) the experimenter and 
his relation to the subject and to the confederate, (e) the previous experi- 
ence afforded the subject, (f) the available means of ascertaining correct- 
ness of choice, (g) the nature of the social forces introduced experimentally, 
and (h) the nature of the material offered for judgment. 

Many of these variations were conducted over a decade ago with elemen- 
tary school children serving as subjects and confederates. I reported on 
the findings in the January, 1944, issue of the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology (3). These results and unpublished results recently ob- 
tained with college students show some interesting trends. 

1. In some variations, the experimenter always called the confederate’s 
choice right although it was contrary to the evidence. This procedure 
yielded few incorrect judgments among college subjects although it had been 
effective with elementary school children. In general, the same procedures 
may have different meanings and consequences for different subjects, differ- 
ent ‘social atmospheres, and different evidence. 

2. When three confederates chose the incorrect lines and were called right 
by the experimenter, 70 per cent or more of the college subjects went along 
with the incorrect choice on most cards. However, no errors in judgment 
occurred when the three confederates selected the objectively correct line and 
were called wrong by the experimenter. 

3. In one variation the usual five cards were preceded by another series 
in which the two lines on a card were actually equal. The line which the 
confederate designated as shorter was always called right by the experimenter. 
After giving the same choices as the confederate in this training series, half 
of the college subjects continued to do so when the first card of the usual 
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series was then presented and some continued to do so in remaining cards, 
despite the fact that the confederate now selected the objectively longer line. 
In another variation, the confederate was consistently called wrong in the 
training ‘series; After making selections contrary to the confederate’s choice 
in the training series, from 50 to 80 per cent of the college subjects con- 
tinued to do so in the usual five cards although his judgments were now j 
compatible with the evidence. Here we were able to achieve disagreement 
with a suggested choice which was objectively correct. Disagreement with a 
correct choice was something we had not been able to achieve in the public 
schoołs. j 
*4, Another method of obtaining disagreement with the confederate’s 
correct response was to use a preliminary series involving a variety of dis- 
criminations. Each card was exposed for five seconds at a distance of three 
feet from the confederate and the subject. The objectively correct response, 
which in each case was made by the confederate, was called wrong. The 
card was then removed from the exposure frame and handed to the subject 
and confederate for measurement with a ruler. What was actually handed to 
them, however, was the obverse of the exposed card, one in which the rela- 
tive sizes of the objects to be discriminated were reversed. In this way the 
evidence was made to appear to negate the confederate’s choice but to sup- 
port the experimenter’s verdict. After the training series, the usual five 
cards were exposed in the same way with the obverse card again offered for 
measurement. Complete disagreement with the confederate’s correct re- 
sponse was obtained for most subjects. Some subjects later said that they 
came to regard the cards as containing visual illusions, so that the reverse 
of what was seen was actually correct. Others said that they learned to 
use the confederate as their clue for what not to say since he had an uncanny 
ting to note that similar results were ob- 
d without a confederate so that it 
be attributed to his influence. It 
hearing another person's response is 
fluence but may be the resultant 


way of being wrong. It is interes 
tained when the same procedure was use 
is questionable whether the results may 
would seem that a response made after 
not necessarily attributable to this person’s in 


of other factors in the situation. hi’: 
5. In each variation the confederate left the room after the experiment 


and the usual five cards were again shown to the subject. He now always 
made correct judgments. When confronted with his previous responses, 4 
subject sometimes insisted that he could not have chosen this way, that the 
experimenter must have erred in writing down his answers, or even said 
that he had never seen these cards before. Some candidly admitted that they 
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had used the confederate’s choice as a cue for their judgments and either 
paid little attention to the cards or reported the opposite of what they actu- 
ally perceived. But others claimed that they had not been influenced by 
the confederate, that they had called the cards as they saw them. Such claims 
were made in a few cases where the subject had erred in his judgment in 
every one of the five cards. It would seem that not all cases of agreement, 
and similarly, not all cases of disagreement with the confederate’s choice are 
psychologically equivalent. For some subjects only the overt judgment and 
for others the actual perception was influenced. This is of particular interest 
since in many investigations the overt judgment often serves as the basis for 
determining whether or not perception was influenced. 

6. It has been accepted by some psychologists as a truism that the weaker 
the objective or internal forces in the structure of the evidence, or the more 
ambiguous the stimulus, the greater is the influence of external forces in the 
formation of the percept. This might lead to the expectation that the social 
influences should be greatest in the first card of the usual series and should 
decrease in successive cards as differences in the lengths of the two lines be- 
come greater. This was the trend in some but not in all experiments. Our 
results do not support the so-called truism that the more ambiguous the evi- 
dence, the greater is the influence of external forces in the formation of the 
percept. What may be correct is the statement, that the more the percept 
depends on external factors, the more ambiguous it will be. 


C. A VARIATIONAL ApproAcH To PERCEPTION or COMPLEX DRAWINGS 


Another series of experiments investigated social influences on perception 
of complex drawings of graduated structure. The series of 12 drawings be- 
gan with an ambiguous, unclear design out of which the contours of a bottle 
gradually evolved. Because of the nature of the additional lines, the subject 
might also see a face or parts of a face in all drawings except the last few. I 
reported in the 1945 volume of the Journal of Social Psychology (4) on 
results obtained when elementary school children were used as confederates 
and subjects. These findings as well as unpublished findings recently ob- 
tained with college students show the following trends. 

1. Subjects usually agreed with the confederate’s descriptions only if the 
drawing possessed the possibility of being organized in line with this descrip- 
tion. 

2. When the confederate said that he saw a face in each card, there 
resulted increased responses of face for the children but not for the adults. 
However, the confederate’s report of a face hindered the subject’s perception 
of the bottle in most variations., Here we see that the strength of the social 
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influences varied when different criteria were employed to measure it. More- 
over, we noticed that a subject may mot have agreed with the confederate 
and yet may have been blinded to a dominant feature of the drawings. 

3. When the confederate’s description was incompatible with the draw- 
ings, the perception of the bottle was less hindered than when his description 
was compatible with the drawing. Thus a social influence which was op- 
posed to the truth had less deleterious effect than one which was in line with 
the truth. 

4. The subject’s perception of the bottle was hindered most when the 
confederate’s incorrect description was judged to be right by the experi- 
menter. It was somewhat less hindered when this description was judged 
to be wrong. The least interference resulted when no verdict of right or 
wrong was issued by the experimenter. 

5. A dramatic means of increasing perception of the bottle was to have 
a naive subject enter toward the end of the experiment. His report that 
he saw a bottle often awakened the subject into seeing it for himself. 

6. When no confederate was present, seven clear pictures or seven un- 
clear pictures of different objects were given before the face-bottle series. 
After the clear pictures, there was less perception of the bottle than after the 
unclear pictures. This finding would seem to be contrary to the hypothesis 
suggested by Wyatt and Campbell (5) among others, that perceptions made 
in unclear or poorly structured fields tend to persist and to hinder adequate 
perception more than do perceptions made in clearer, better structured fields. 

7. While some of the results differed in the numerous variations, certain 
aspects were invariant for all experiments. For example, no matter what 
procedure was used, we could not get any subject to report that he saw a bot- 
tle in the first two cards. In certain of the other cards, every subject reported 
seeing a face regardless of what the confederate or the experimenter said. 
These results hint that there may be limits to what social factors may change. 
A systematic variational approach may yield knowledge of these limits, there- 
by helping to delineate the realm of operation of the factors and the realm 
over which the reported perceptions range. In short, a variational approach 
may help to specify the range or realm of the variables with which we are 
concerned. 

D. CHARACTERIZATION IN TERMS OF INVARIANTS 

That certain responses remained invariant under all the experimental con- 
ditions employed, suggests a means of characterizing the influence of per- 
sonal and social factors on perception. It is known that sometimes such fac- 


tors influence only the report of the perception, sometimes the perception 
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itself, sometimes both and sometimes neither. Whatever the nature of the 
influence, it may be said that it produces a certain transformation of the sub- 
ject’s behavioral or assumptive world. The transformation may of course 
be the identity transformation which leaves everything unchanged or it may 
be one which alters certain aspects. In mathematics, transformations are 
usually characterized by what they leave invariant. But studies of influences 
on perception have tended to stress changes wrought by social and personal 
factors to the neglect of the invariants. In analyzing data, more attention 
should be paid to what is apparently not changed or not influenced. It would 
of course be well if we knew the subject’s perception of an object before the 
factor under investigation was introduced, since then the invariants would 
help to characterize the transformations. 

To use Gibson’s terminology (2, pp. 210-213), understanding of an indi- 
vidual’s schematic perception may first require knowledge of his literal 
perception. What is invariant in the two may be used to characterize the 
transformation of literal into schematic perception. 

As far as a variational approach is concerned, this means that we should 
focus not only on the changes in the manifestation of the phenomenon but 
also on what is left invariant as experimental conditions are altered. While 
a variational approach focuses on one fundamental experimental situation 
at a time, it would also be of interest to compare the results of projects which 
use different fundamental situations, in order to see what is changed or in- 
variant among them. Thus, ‘instead of using lines and complex drawings, 
we are now applying a variational approach to the study of social influences 
on formation of impressions of people, objects, and events. A comparison of 
these different situations may reveal whether there are certain general princi- 
ples underlying the influences of social factors on perception. 


E. A Conciupinc Remark 

Our research to date has not led to the discovery of equations or of con- 
sistent functional relationships between an experimentally introduced social 
factor and the final precept. The possibility exists that such relationships 
actually do not hold. Introduction or manipulation of a social force may 
bring into play a host of attitudes and assumptions which affect the sub- 
ject’s conception of his task, what he focuses on, what he selects as the 
stimulus, and affect his conception of what he is to perceive. The final 
percept’ depends on these and not solely on the experimentally introduced 
social factor. Perhaps these and not the social factor are the variables 
upon which perception depends. More generally, the independent variables 
in perception may not be those which the experimenter manipulates and meas- 
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ures but may be functions of such variables. Mathematically speaking, this 
formulation implies that perception may be a function of functions rather 
than an ordinary function. 

There is more than a matter of terminology involved here. There are 
genuine differences between a function of functions and an ordinary func- 
tion. For an ordinary function, a specific value of an independent variable is 
a number or a geometric point but for a function of functions a specific value 
of an independent variable may be a function and hence a curve or line. 
‘Therefore a function of functions is sometimes referred to as a line-function 
to distinguish it from an ordinary point-function. If one expands a line-func- 
tion into a mathematical series, it is found to involve infinitely many inde- 
pendent numerical variables or coérdinates while an ordinary function in- 
volves only a finite number. With each codrdinate considered to correspond 
to one degree of freedom, a line-function is characterized by infinitely many 
degrees of freedom whereas an ordinary function is characterized by only 
a finite number. The mathematical space or phase space used to represent 
an ordinary function has only a finite number of codrdinates but that used 
for a line function is a so-called infinite or Hilbert or function space. More- 
over, different mathematical approaches are sometimes called for in dealing 
with line-functions (1, p. 381). 

Hence, if perception is a line-function, the assumption that it depends on 
a finite number of numerical variables will have to be suspended. Also, sta- 
tistical and mathematical treatments other than those which are now custo- 
mary, may have to be introduced. One way of studying a line-function ex- 
perimentally may be to observe it as conditions are changed since such 
observations may yield clues to the functions which serve as the independent 
variables and to the functional connections among them. Such observations 
are central in a variational approach to psychological research. j 
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A SOCIAL-EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO GROUP 
PSYCHOTHERAPY* ! 


Department of Psychology, University of Oregon 


AsraAHaM S. LUCHINS 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Psychotherapy tends to focus on the individual and to regard him as 
possessing the crucial variables to be manipulated. There is, however, an- 
other approach to psychotherapy—namely: manipulation of social field con- 
ditions. This approach is described in a previous report (6) on the rôle of 
the social field in psychotherapy. In it I advocate that the clinician engage 
in what Kurt Lewin has called action research. The clinician would seek 
to discover which group structures and group processes in the clinic and in 
the community produce or maintain mental illness, or interfere with recovery. 
He would also attempt to deal directly with these groupings for therapeutic 
effects. This is group psychotherapy in the widest sense of the term, 

In conducting group psychotherapy I experimented with manipulating 
field conditions for therapeutic effects. Some of the specific methods, con- 
tents, and apparent results are described in various publications (1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8). Here I shall outline what seem, in retrospect, to be the 
major assumptions or conceptions involved in my approach. Where appro- 
priate I shall compare them with assumptions and practices involved in other 
group therapies. 

1. In some present day therapies the stress is on the irrational and the 
unconscious, on the emotional, conative aspects of behavior. The under- 
lying conception of man is that of homo volens. My therapy rests on the 
conception of man as homo sapiens, as one who is capable of cognitive be- 
havior, It is maintained that this capability for cognitive behavior 
can be utilized for therapy. This is not intended to imply that we do 
not deal with emotions and feelings. Indeed, productive thinking necessarily 
involves feelings and emotions. 

2. Group therapy constitutes an 
pist (and eventually each patient) i 
experimenter (5, 7, 8). 


experimental situation with the thera- 
n the rôle of participant observer and 


*Recei i ditorial Office on October 2, 1953. f 

Th beer be pat a “Symposium on current approaches in group ce 
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3. Group psychotherapy need not be simply individual therapy writ large. 
Goals, techniques, and analysis of processes need not be founded on the dy- 
namics of a hypothetical individual, but may be interpreted in terms of the 
group’s structure, the group’s dynamics, and the group’s productivity (3, 4). 

It seems to me that group therapy offers unique opportunities for the clini- 
cian to discover important variables of group behavior and to experiment 
with techniques with which to study, control, and influence group processes. 
The clinical psychologist, with his training in social psychology and experi- 
mental psychology, may be able to make a unique contribution via group 
therapy—not to be merely a non-medical therapist, but also a scientist con- 
cerned with the social psychology of mental disorders and with the manipu- 
lation of social field conditions for therapy. 

4. Patients, also, should be made aware of structures and activities char- 
acterizing their group sessions and their other group activities. ‘Therefore, 
my patients were focused on the group processes, on considering the rôle and 
function of each member in it, and on evaluating the productivity of the 
group’s effort. The aim was to develop. in the patient insights into social 
processes which would carry over to other situations. Insight, it should be 
noted, is used in the manner Wertheimer emplo e | the term in reference to 
problem solving in his book on productive thinking (11). Insight involves 
grasping the structural features of a situation and understanding the rôle 
and function of each of its parts. Insight is not necessarily revealed in gen- 
eralizations or in “a ha” type of statements, but in the person’s ability to 
transfer or transpose what was learned in one situation to other situations. 

5. Development of group belongingness should be based on sharing. 
of present meanings, experiences, and responsibilities rather than upon com j 
mon symptoms, traumas, or similar past experiences. In order to increase > 
the number of shared experiences, members of the group were encouraged 
to participate jointly in various activities outside of the group sessions. More- 
over, they were encouraged to assume some responsibility for their fellow 
members—helping each other, not only verbally, but by concrete action. The 
aim was the development of a strongly knit group which would serve not 
as a retreat from the outside world, but as a baseline jaf. operations leading 
to a broadening of each patient’s sphere of activities. ~ y 7 

6. Patients were not furnished with a psychological “lexicon or with a 
particular conceptual scheme with which to view and describe people and 
events. Too often psychological verbiage and conceptual schemes are used 
by the patients (as well as the therapist) to avoid facing the actual situation. 
Group discussions were therefore kept on the descriptive level, with a mini- 
mum of high order abstractions and technical terminology. : 


Ri 
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7. An understanding of present behavior requires an analysis, by the 
patient and not only by the therapist, of immediate field conditions, Therapy 
is not merely a rehashing of past experiences but is part and parcel of present 
living. Therefore, ‘the group sessions were concerned with the present, 
with present experiences and problems of the group or of its individual mem- 
bers. The primary emphasis in group discussions was not on the genesis of 
the problem but on the description of the problem and the social processes 
involved in it, as well as on consideration of what could be done to solve it. 
This was done to emphasize to the the patients the fact that it was present 
reality which they must face and do something about. 

*8. Social activity is affected by each participant’s perception of himself, 
of others, and of the situation, False perceptions may lead to difficulties in 
interpersonal relationships and in communication. Attempts were therefore 
made to help the patients be aware of how their own perceptions and percep- 
tions of others influenced social processes both in the group sessions and out- 
side of them. Methods were also utilized which were aimed at restructuring 
patients’ social perceptions, ; 4 These ethods are described elsewhere (7). 

9. Not all of a patient's ifficulties result from his false perceptions. His 
problems cannot be understood solely in terms of aberrations of his reaction 
mechanisms. Rather, there ‘may be factors on the stimulus side which con- 
tribute to and support his behavior. The group and the therapist must seek 
to discover—and, if possible, to attempt to alter—such factors on the stimu- 
lus side. I have found that this requires the therapist’ to deal with people 
other than the patient and with groupings other than the particular group 
‘in which the patient receives therapy. Ideally, it calls for the kind of broad 
action research program referred to at the beginning of this talk. 


B. SIZE or THE GROUP 


I have found that the most stimulating group sessions generally resulted 

- when the group was large enough to permit variety in expression of opinion 
and yet small enough to allow every patient chances to participate in the 
discussion if he cared to do so. A group of from 10 to 15 patients has gen- 
erally proven a manageable nucleus. It should be mentioned that attendance 
in the meetings tended to vary considerably, firstly, because out-patients ‘were 
encouraged to go to school or places of employment even when the time con- 
flicted with the time of the group meetings; secondly, because new members 
were admitted throughout the program ; and thirdly, because there were often 
present clinical personnel, former members of the group, and even kin and 
friends of the patients. In short, the size of the group tended to vary with 

* si 
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the problem and discussion at hand. The group had to be divided into sub- 
groups for certain problems, or a number of groups were brought together 
for other problems (1). 


C. SELECTION OF PATIENTS 


I did not select patients. I accepted all who were sent to me. Each patient 
was given an opportunity to join the group, his behavior in it was observed, 
attempts were made to integrate him into the group, and, if such attempts 
failed then he was changed to another group. This resulted in heterogene- 
ous groupings, with the majority diagnosed as psychotic, a few psychoneu- 
rotics, and a sprinkling of so-called psychopathic personalities. Because of 
the results I obtained in these heterogeneous groups, I do not advocate selec- 
tion of patients on the basis of any criteria for homogeneous groupings or on 
any other a priori grounds. The patient’s behavior in the group and his effect on 
the group processes should determine whether he remains in the group. More- 
over, from time to time the patient’s conduct in the group should be evalu- 
ated in order to see whether he can profit from placement into another group. 

Implied in the philosophy of the therapy I have described is the idea that 
the therapist has to be on the alert to deal with the social atmosphere of the 
clinic or hospital. He may discover social tensions in the hospital which call 
for the initiation of group therapy. The problem here is to select those indi- 
viduals who are relevant to the particular issue. For example, in my Army 
experience, a morale problem of the N.P. service was solved by dealing with 
the flow of patients between the open and closed wards. This led to the 
initiation of group therapy in which all members of the open and closed wards 
participated in a large lecture-discussion which was followed by smaller discus- 
sion groups with patients and social workers as group leaders. An administra- 
tive and nursing problem in an out patient clinic led to the initiation of group 
therapy for patients who had just received electric shock or subshock insulin. 
The final solution of the problem involved group therapy also for the people 
who came to take the patients home after they had received these treatments. 
In another instance, I used group therapy in order to achieve a democratic 
organization of a closed ward, with patients participating in its government 
and management. 


D. RELATIONSHIP To INDIVIDUAL THERAPY 


My patients were seen by me individually at least once a month if they 
were not receiving individual therapy from a psychiatrist., Psychiatrists were 
kept informed of their patients’ ‘behavior in the group and were occasionally 
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invited to the sessions. Behavior and problems revealed in the group sessions 
usually made good material for individual therapy. Conversely, information 
which the therapist furnished the group leader generally proved of value in 
determining how a patient could best be integrated into the group and helped 
in understanding the patient’s behavior in the group. In short, I advocate 
close coöperation between the individual and group therapist with neither 
therapist vying for the patient or allowing the patient to play one therapist 
against the other. 


E. TECHNIQUES 


In line with the experimental approach, any method was tried which seemed 
to me capable of achieving the therapeutic goals or of furnishing desirable 
experiences to the group. Different problems, different situations, called for 
different techniques. 

Looking back, I find that I have used, among other methods: feed back 
of group discussion for analysis, psychodramas, modified character analysis, 
experiments on forming impressions of personality, discussions of moods, cur- 
rent events, moving pictures, books, theatre plays, music, and lectures on 
psychological and physiological topics related to problems that arose in the 
group. Moreover, activities were planned by the group to be carried out 
under the auspices of the occupational therapist, the recreational therapist, 
or the chaplain. These activities were discussed in subsequent group sessions. 

In short, there was no tyranny of method. A technique was not con- 
sidered in and of itself. Selection and utilization of a method was not based 
on a priori or theoretical justification. Rather, a method was evaluated in 
terms of its apparent effect on the group. 


F. RÔLE or THE THERAPIST 


From the variety of techniques employed, it can be inferred that there 
is no fixed role for the therapist to play. I have found myself at times 
merging with the group, expressing emotions freely, sharing in the group’s 
experiences, and being carried along with the tide of the discussion. At 
times I have stayed aloof, having the group carry on by itself, At other 
times I have assumed the rôle of an information-giver, a guide pointing out 
possible consequences which the group overlooked, or a director of activities. 
In short, I attempted to play the rôle which seemed to be required by the 
particular situation. In the same session, my behavior, therefore, sometimes 
ranged from a laissez-faire approach to a highly directive approach. 

It seems to me that the therapist's concern for the patients of the group 
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cannot be limited to the group meetings. He must try to be available to 
patients at other times. He may have to bring into the group sessions per- 
sons and activities of the outer world. Moreover, he must be prepared to 
venture into the patient’s world, engaging with him in his activities in and 
outside the clinic (6). Such experiences may help the therapist in his analy- 
sis of these situations and groupings. They may suggest action to be taken 
by him, the group, or by both together, to deal with some of the factors on 
the stimulus side which support or maintain a certain type of behavior or 
which hinder desirable changes in behavior. 

In playing so flexible a rôle, how does the therapist know that what he is 
doing at any particular time is therapeutically correct? My answer is that 
he does not. He must trust to his clinical acumen and be prepared to shift 
his rôle if the group’s reaction indicates that he has made a mistake in judg- 
ment. Individual patients or the entire group may be disturbed by some- 
thing the therapist does, but such disturbances, in and of themselves are 
not necessarily bad; indeed, such disturbances can serve as vital experiences 
for group analysis. Moreover, it may be of value for the group to realize 
that the therapist can make mistakes, that he is not a paragon of perfection. 
It seems to me that often it is not the harm we might do to patients that keeps 
us from experimenting, but the fear that the patients might find out that we 
too are fallible. 

The important matter, as in any experiment, is for the therapist to be 
aware of the effects of his experimentation. He must be an alert observer, 
teady to deal with the consequences of what he has stirred up, and, in par- 
ticular, ready to deal individually or to refer for individual therapy any 
Patient who appears to be disturbed by something which occurred during the 
session, 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the therapist—because of his better in- 
tegration and his understanding of social processes—can help the patient to 
increase his understanding of such processes, can help him to develop and 
strengthen social ties, and can help him to build, as a substitute for his dis- 
torted behavioral world, a world in which he can function as a productive 
social being (6). y 

G. TRAINING OF THE THERAPIST 


What kind of training should be received by the therapist as preparation 
for participation in experimental social-action therapy? It seems to me 
that he should be thoroughly grounded in the principles and techniques of 
group dynamics and action research. His training in social psychology and 
experimental psychology should seek to foster an understanding of the social 
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psychology of mental disorders and an experimental attitude toward therapy. 
Ideally, his training should not be limited to one psychotherapeutic approach 
but should include knowledge of and practical experience in utilizing the 
concepts and methods of the various so-called schools of psychotherapy, as 
well as supervised practice in the use of various techniques which are at 
present not the exclusive property of any one school. The training should 
be a broad program in the study of human relations in all its ramifications 
(9, 10). Such training may help to produce a therapist who does not meet 
all patients with a fixed and definite approach but who regards each patient 
and each group as offering unique opportunities for the kind of investigation 
and experimentation which is advocated in this report. 
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A TAXONOMY OF AMERICAN CRIME FILM THEMES* 


Department of Psychology, Grinnell College 


Harry A. GRACE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This study classifies the crime themes of American feature films accord- 
ing to their developmental periods. The purpose of this taxonomic study is 
to provide greater insight into the American culture by understanding its 
mass media of communication. The anthropologist has shown the importance 
of art objects in the analysis of e hre. The sociologist studies 
the channels of communication as a source of insight into the structure of 
society. The psychologist may make use of the art products of a people in 
order to probe the dynamics of their character. 

Three criteria are necessary in order to classify the crime themes of the 
American feature film. The first, most obvious question, is, “Does the theme 
emphasize the rôle of good or evil?” A cursory study of the film will indi- 
cate that themes have fluctuated between these two poles. This question is 
necessary but not sufficient for an understanding of the themes. A second 
question focuses upon the central characters of the film and asks, “Do the 
characters reflect a personal or an impersonal attitude toward crime?” Crime 
film themes may be classified as to whether characters portray a detached, 
impersonal manner, or are highly ego-involved in their activities. These 
two criteria could account for the films up until World War II. Since that 
time a third value has entered the field and must be included if we are to 
study the entire history of the film. This question asks, “Are the characters 

; 17 
agents or creators of the incidents in which they are involved?” It becomes 
obvious to a student of the film that there has been a shift from agent to 
creator status in recent years. 5 

The answers to these three questions classify a theme into one of eight 
categories. Six of these categories reflect a sequence of aarus film themes 
from the birth of the cinema to the present day. Two categories suggest the 


possible future development of these themes. 


In the following sections we shall present each category, discuss its time 


e 
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period, cite examples from representative films, and summarize the major 


values covered by the category. Of basic importance for an understanding, 


of the dynamics of each category will be the analysis of the transition from 
one category to the next. Finally, we shall summarize the taxonomic ap- 
proach we have taken and indicate the future development which might be 
expected. 

B. THE IMPERSONAL AGENT or Goop 


The time is prior to World’ War I. The Victorian Era was extended 
into the early narrative film largely through the efforts of D. W. Griffith. 
The star who epitomized this tradition was William S. Hart. His major 
vehicle was the melodramatic western. Douglas Fairbanks’ many charac: 
terizations belong to the later stages of this era. The hero moved through 
his actions without passion. More correctly, he was moved as a pawn of 
“good.” He was a defender of the faith who acted without reward of any 
personal kind, although he usually did receive a reward. Good was behind 
the scene at all times. In a crisis good, not the hero, won the day. The 
guilty confessed of their own accord, the innocent were cleared of all im- 
plications of guilt. While the hero was a symbol, perhaps of Sir Galahad, 
the villain also showed a spark of godliness. The war was with evil con- 
ditions and was fought by good forces of which the hero was but a part. 


C. Tue Transition rrom Goon to Evin 


World War I impinged upon the cinema in no uncertain way. The 
“Hun” made a good target for the camera and the era of prohibition ushered 
in a convenient theme for Presenting the forces of evil. Women play an 
important part in the transition from good to evil. It is much the same 
as the fall from the Garden of Eden. The shift in emphasis from good to 
evil is accompanied by a change from male to female leading characters. 


D. Tue ĪMPERSONAL AGENT or Evin 


There really were no villains, but only conditions which lead one astray. 
The individual’s behavior was offensive, but he was not so himself. He was 
bewitched. We were called to strike at a world which allowed such things 
to arise, but to preserve the persons who were merely the vehicles of crime. 

Prostitution and infidelity played the greatest rôles in this category. The 
direction of Eric yon Stroheim in Greed, Foolish Wives, and Blind Hus- 
bands Portrayed the theme most cogently. Gloria Swanson acted the pros- 
titute’s rôle in Queen K-lly and Sadie Thompson. Edna Purviance showed 
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the problems of a misled girl in Chaplin’s 4 Woman of Paris. Pola Negri, 
the vamp, portrayed the same theme in Forbidden Paradise. 

The period lasted from World War I until the early 1930s. During 
this time many of the great women stars emerged in these rôles; Constance 
Bennett, Tallulah Bankhead, Marlene Dietrich, Greta Garbo, to mention 
a few. The very title, They Gave Him a Gun, indicates the blame for 
criminality to be in society (they) and not in the individual. The major 
character acted mechanically, without pleasure, relief, or any major sign 
of emotion. 


. E. THE TRANSITION FROM IMPERSONAL TO PERSONAL BEHAVIOR 


By 1930 many factors. were affecting the cinema. We had entered a 
depression, economically and psychologically. Sound had become popular 
and movies had to appeal to this new sense. The star system had been 
established and we wanted to see familiar faces again and again. Prohibition _ 
was over and could be autopsied. Finally, from the standpoint of the in- 
ternal cinema world, macabre films had been emanating from Central 
Europe and had challenged America. 

With the influx of these ghoulish themes to America, crime themes under- 
went an important transition from an impersonal to a personal emphasis on 
behavior. We continued our interest in evil, but now the criminal took 
a personal delight in his crime. Excluding the world conditions which we 
have mentioned, and which may well have been the basis for the macabre 


` European themes, let us mention some of the foreign films of this age. 


Every film analyst who mentions the grotesque or the great in cinema art 
must begin with The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. This film was made in 1919 
and is still seen.today. It is the ghoulish tale of a man (Conrad Veidt’s 
réle) who arises from the dead. Veidt never seemed to play another rôle, 
but rather feebly recreated this one in The Student of Prague, Waxworks, 
and the Hands of Orlac. In the latter, for example, a pianist has the hands 
of a murderer grafted in place of his own. This differs little from the Boris 
Karloff vehicle, Frankenstein, produced here in 1931. 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde appeared the following year. In each of these 
we see the delight with which the major character goes about his crimes. T 
spite of this personal involvement, we are aware that the behavior is not his 
alone, but that he is-a pawn, albeit a willing pawn, of evil, There was pur- 
pose in his behavior, there was satisfaction. Freud had replaced Victoria in 


the cinema. p 


Frederick March’s 
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F. THe PERSONAL AGENT or Evit 


The emphasis on crime films continued. But evil was now enjoyable. One 
felt that the criminal could escape his life if he really cared to. There was 
doubt as to whether the core of the person were actually good, or evil. No 
longer could one rely upon confession or admission of guilt. The superego 
was too weak, Cosmic forces were still behind the characters, but the 
characters had become personally attached to their work. ‘The villain was 
vengeful; he swore a vendetta. It was no longer a matter of cops and rob- 
bers, but of a copper and a robber. In fact, the lines were no longer so clear- 
ly drawn. No more cowboys and Indians, but cowboys and cowboys, good 
and bad. This period of a little bit of evil in the best of us paralleled the 
“debunking” era of columnists and commentators. 

Mae West ushered out the misled “flapper” of the 1920's and introduced 
the hedonistic “moll” of the 1930’s. Even so, women rapidly lost their 
leading rôles to men. Men with their staccato voices, clipped speech, and 
vulgar characterizations could get much further in this medium, 

The list of films which stress the personal agent of evil is so extensive 
that any sampling of it is admittedly a distortion. Likewise, the actors who 
rose in this period are among the most valued stars of today. With this se- 
lective factor in mind, let us recall a few of these films: Doorway to: Hell 
(James Cagney, Lew Ayres, Joan Blondell), The Big House (Wallace 
Beery,. Chester Morris, Robert Montgomery), Smart Money (Edward G. 
Robinson, James Cagney), City Streets (Gary Cooper, Sylvia Sydney), 
Quick Millions (Spencer Tracy), Taxi (James Cagney, Loretta Young), 
all of 1930-1932. In Public Enemy (Jean Harlow, Joan Blondell), Cagney 
begins the era of roughing up women by pushing a grapefruit in his mis- 
tress’ face. Edward G. Robinson’s portrayal of Little Ceasar (Glenda 
Farrell, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.) with his facial contortions and snarling 
attitude, supported by the staccato fire of machine guns and the screeching 
of automobile tires was to become the demand of the period. Scarface (Paul 
Muni, George Raft, Boris Karloff, Ann Dvorak), portraying the St. Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre, was vengeance at its most personal extreme, 


These films pictured gangsterism in full and emphasized beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt that crime did pay. Crime was fun, satisfying, passionate, 
and personal. Early films stressed the isolated criminal, the public enemy. 
But these later films laid their emphasis upon the gang, the cameraderie 
of criminals, Perhaps the ego-involvement shown by the criminal in these 
films was a function ob his group affiliation. Criminality was found to lie 
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at the base of all fields of activity: law (The Mouthpiece), the judiciary 
(Night Court), the press (Scandal Sheet, The Front Page, Five-Star Final), 
sports (All-American, Rackety Rax). In Adam’s fall, so fell we all; the 
hands of Orlac were upon us. 


G. Tue TRANSITION FROM Evit To GooD 


Late in the 1930’s a number of changes were emerging. There had been 
a general revulsion against the debunkers and the crime-centered films. The 
depression seemed to be coming to an end as the world began to war. By 
the middle of World War II the shift from evil to good had come. There 
had been some indications of this before the United States entered the war. 
Mr. Deeds Goes to Town (Gary Cooper), Mr. Smith Goes to Washing- 
ton (James Stewart), and Meet John Doe (Gary Cooper) were American 
films which stressed the good rather than the evil. They were not directly 
in the field of crime, because the crime of the 1940’s was political in nature. 
The gangster was sterile compared to the resistance hero. The Moon is 
Down was the prototype of the new hero, the resistance fighter of For Whom 
the Bell Tolls (Gary Cooper, Ingrid Bergman). Women were again im- 
portant in this transition for many of the themes suggest the defense of 
womanhood against the rapacious foe, the personal agent of evil. 


H. Tue PERSONAL AcEnt or GooD 


The Allied soldier represents this characterization. From goods, to hoods, 


* to good hoods is the story thus far. In effect, the film industry “drafted” 


the gangsters of the 1930’s and put them to work on the side of the United 
Nations. They remained personal in their attacks, they hated the enemy 
with a vengeance. They employed all of their wiliness, their staccato speech, 
their cursory dealings with women which had represented their criminal réles 
of the previous era. But now they did all of these things legitimately, as part 


- of the good. 


Gary Cooper fought as a partisan in For Whom the Bell Tolls. Paul 
(Scarface, I Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang) Muni also played an un- 
derground leader. Alan (This Gun for Hire) Ladd became the intrepid 
espionage agent in OSS, the private detective of Whispering Smith, the fear- 
less reporter of Chicago Deadline, and the officer of Saigon and Red Moun- 
tain. John Garfield gained fame as a gangster in many early films, and 
became a fighter for the good in Underground, Air Force, Destination 
Tokyo, and Gentleman's Agreement. The pattern is blatant in the cinema 
career of Humphrey Bogart. After hood rôles in High Sierra, The Petrified 
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Forest, and many others, he became the champion of good in The Maltese 
Falcon, Action in the North Atlantic, Casablanca, To Have and Have Not, 
Tokyo Joe, Sirocco, The African Queen, The Enforcer, and Deadline U. S. 
A. The actions of these stars as agents of good did not change in kind from 
those which they so clearly portrayed as gangsters in their earlier film careers. 


When peace came in 1945 these actors and their counterparts continued 
to play the rôles of good hoods. Now the guise was that of the “private 
eye.” As such one had to work as often against the law as for it. They took 
their work seriously, and a new crop of Robert Mitchum’s (The Red Pony), 
Kirk Douglas’ (Detective Story), and Richard Widmark’s (Yellow Sky) 
vintage emerged. The standard pattern today is for an actor to play a hood 
rôle, then the rôle of a serviceman, and finally that of a personal agent of 
good. $ 

He hits where it hurts, below the belt, if possible. He gives no quarter 
and takes none. He goes out to find trouble and may even start it himself. 
He ambushes, sabotages, spies, cheats, lies, attacks the unarmed and infirm. 
kills women and children, but he is working for our side. Can we com- 
plain? The major private detectives on radio and television today are cinema 
ex-mobsters of the 1930’s: Dan Duryea, William Gargan, Alan Ladd, Ches- 
ter Morris, Lloyd Nolan, George Raft, Lee Tracy, to mention a few. 


I. THE TRANSITION FROM AGENT TO CREATOR 


A thin line separates the personal agent from the rôle of creator. The 
defeats early in World War II and the development of a push-button idea 
of warfare led us to characterize our enemy as a creator of evil. We may 
not have liked the Ubermensch ideas of Hitler, but we did grant him his 
point. We portrayed him as a superman. The enemy was everywhere. The 
enemy was uncannily wise. The enemy was all-powerful. Attributes of 
omnipresence, omiscience, and omnipotence, which once we had attributed 
only to God, we now ascribed to a demi-god. The enemy, the criminal, was 
no longer the agent of evil, of the devil, he was evil, the Devil himself. 


J. THe Pzrsonat Creator or Goop or Evin 


The saying goes that “it takes one to fight one,” and so we supplied our- 
selves with Superman to fight the Ubermensch. It is unfortunate that we 
compartmentalized this concept of a superman to a comic strip character, 
for in the crime film themes we find these characterizations held by persons 
whose physical appeara.ice is not at all eerie. We are so close to this trend, 
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actually in the transitional period between agency and creation, that it is 
difficult to gain proper perspective upon it. "i 

Citizen Kane (Orson Welles), All the King’s Men (Broderick Craw- 
ford), and The Third Man (Joseph Cotten, Orson Welles) are films which 
attribute to the central character the powers of life and death which were 
formerly reserved for the Creator. Modern European films also empha- 
size this rôle. Nowhere is this more poignantly portrayed than in the James 
Stewart vehicle Rope. Here a teacher exhorts his pupils that the intelli- 
gentsia should have the power of life and death over others, The students 
take him at his word and commit murder. The teacher goes unscathed. 

* It is difficult and perhaps impossible to divorce this emphasis upon a super- 
man from current political developments. Difficult, for the cinema crime 
themes find their parallel in modern society where men glibly judge their 
fellows with the ultimate authority of a creator. Impossible, for so many 
crime films today center about political themes. The creator of evil has 
shifted from the Devil to Hitler, from Hitler to Stalin, and only the script 
writer knows whom the next will be. The powers attributed to the charac- 
ters who portray evil or good are literally phenomenal. The fictitious Bat- 
man-Superman types have become embodied in flesh and blood humans. An- 
thropomorphism is one thing, theomorphism quite another. Today our crime 
themes do not stress God or the Devil in man or as man, but man as God 
or the Devil. 

K. Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have presented a taxonomy by which the themes of crime films may 
be classified. The classifications involve the answers to three questions. 
The emphasis upon good or evil, the impersonal or personal attitudes of the 
protagonist, and the nature of the protagonist as agent or creator. 

Two categories have not as yet appeared in the themes, the impersonal 
creator of good and the impersonal creator of evil. These two imply a 
Greek concept of creation, i.e., an impersonal creator, a general law, in 
contrast to the anthropomorphic creater of the Hebrew tradition. Only a 
fundamental change in our values will permit the introduction of these 
categories into the art of the cinema. 

"The transitions from category to category have been of particular concern. 
These transitions parallel very closely the major changes in the American 
culture over the last half-century. Wars and the depression have had their 
effects. Changes in themes also occur as a function of changes in the medium 
itself; e.g., sound in the 1930's. The stature of heroes may change while the 
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behavior of the actor remains constant, in which case ends and means, content 
and act become confused. The rôles attributed to the sexes also shift in 
periods of transition. Many of the changes in film themes entail alterations 
in sex-typing. 

The cinema offers one source of insight into the social dynamics of our 
culture. The proposed taxonomy suggests some fundamental differences * 
among film themes. 
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THE SOCIAL STIMULUS SELF AND SELF IMAGE RELATED 
TO PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY* 


Department of Psychology, University of Oklahoma 


Sous L. Kates AND RUTH M. JORDAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the formation of the self image, emphasis has been assigned to the 
individual’s experiences within a social context as its most important de- 
terminant. The structure of the self picture becomes stabilized as the indi- 
vidual learns to evaluate and view himself in the light of other people’s re- 
sponses to him, retaining those elements of the self picture that are cor- 
roborated by social experience and eliminating those that conflict. In Mead’s 
language, “. . . he becomes an object to himself only by taking the attitudes 
of other individuals toward himself within a social environment or context 
of experience and behavior in which he and they are involved” (12, p. 138). 
The individual’s self image is believed to be adjusted to correspond roughly 
with the way others have behaved toward him. Another view holds that 
the description of an individual “as he really is” must be based upon his 
stimulus value for others (9). Hence, we hypothesized, initially, that the 
self picture of an individual will be matched at a better than chance level 
with his social stimulus self. 

The hypothesizing of a significant degree of correspondence between the 
self portrait and the social stimulus self is supported, in addition, by what 
is purported to be a characteristic trend within American middle class society, 
the tendency toward other direction (14). The insatiable need for approval 
from the individual’s contemporaries and authorities who “count” is the chief 
source of his direction and behavior and he “. . . aims to keep up with them 
not so much in external details as in the quality of his inner experience” 
(14, p. 24). In order to be well adapted, an individual may give up these 
self characteristics which are not consistent with group expectations “. . . in 
order to become more or less the person he is expected to be” (6, p. 139), 
losing some individuality and spontaneity. Even though the individual’s 
integration into society and culture may be successful, there may still be 
a good deal of the individual left over as a distinct organism with his own 


needs and capacities for independent thought, feeling, and action which the 
e 
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prescribed cultural patterns do not satisfy as much as they do the society’s 
demands (10). Probably the individual, who gives in most to group pres- 
sure to fulfill the expected réles, limits his growth and independent thought 
capacity more severely than the individual who accepts only moderately 
group determined rôles at the same time that he expresses his idosyncratic 
strivings. Hence, we arrived at a second hypothesis that the degree of cor- 
respondence between the self image and the stimulus self will be inversely 
related to desirable personality characteristics and psychotherapeutic promise. 
1 Finally, we believed that the group could rank its constituent 
members ‘validly on the basis of psychotherapeutic promise. While 
recognizing that ideal criteria would be lacking, we nevertheless thought 
that the subjects ranked best as future psychotherapists would be 
described by the group as possessing personal qualities usually associated 
with the more successful psychotherapists. We, therefore, hypothesized that 
there would be positive significant relationships between psychotherapeutic 
promise rankings and the recognized characteristics of successful psychothera- 
pists. 
B. SUBJECTS 


The subjects of this study were 14 beginning male clinical psychology 
students at a university offering graduate training in psychology. For seven 
months prior to the inauguration of this study, these subjects had been par- 
ticipating almost as a group in psychodiagnostic and psychotherapeutic case 
seminars and in group psychotherapy sessions, directed by a psychiatrist with 
each individual as subject. Each subject’s knowledge of every other sub- 
ject was based upon intimate personal and group interaction. Most of the 
subjects were married. Their ages ranged from 24 to 30 years. 


C. PROCEDURE 


The subjects were asked to write a series of descriptions about each mem- 
ber of the group, including themselves. The group was given, in part, the 
following instructions: 

Write a 50-word sketch of each person listed. If you write more 
than 50 words, O.K., but try not to write less than 50 words. Describe 
each person, including yourself, in as spontaneous way as you know 
how. Please don’t write a clinical summary or assign clinical labels to 
individuals. 

Furthermore, each subject was asked to rank the other members of the 
group with regard to their future promise as psychotherapists. Each sub- 
ject was assigned a rark in terms of his future effectiveness as a psycho- 
therapist, all based on averaged avaluations by his fellow subjects. 
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A total of 196 separate descriptions were collected, each containing more 
than 50 ‘words. The 14 self-descriptions were coded and separated from 
the others at the outset and were not accessible until time for matching with 
the social stimulus descriptions (discussed below) by the independent judges. 
The remaining 182 descriptions were used to arrive at the social stimulus 
self description. The two authors formulated independently a description 
of the social stimulus self for each individual subject from the 13 person- 
ality descriptions for each subject which they then combined into the final 
description. This picture of the individual subject can be thought to repre- 
sent his social stimulus value to the other members of the group. 

‘Ten graduate clinical psychology students, not otherwise involved in this 
study, matched the two types of descriptions, the self description and the 
social stimulus self description, after the descriptions had been randomly 
divided into two parts, each part containing seven self descriptions and the 
corresponding seven social stimulus self descriptions. 

The analysis of the personality descriptions was based upon 12 idea units 
or categories relating to personality characteristics, motivations, or defenses. 
In this fashion, for example, the number of times a subject was described 
by the group members as possessing empathy or immaturity could be calcu- 
lated. The method of qualitative analysis was taken directly from Raven 
(13), with certain modifications of procedure derived from White (16) and 
Dollard and Mowrer (3). The reliability coefficient of correlation between 
independent analyses by the two authors of two personality descriptions was 
*.82, which correlation was obtained by a modification of Aron’s method (2). 
The categories or idea units are as follows:1 

1. Achievement, intelligence, range of interests. This category was com- 
posed of statements relating to a subject’s effort and work, intellectual 
ability, and range of interests. 

2. Likability. Descriptions of friendliness, warmth of interpersonal re- 


` lations, easy-to-talk-to, sense of humor, and lots of fun, belong here. 


3. Dislike and rejection. Open rejection of as well as ambivalent atti- 
tudes toward a subject are included. 

4. Aggression. This category includes outward aggressive expression, 
aggression turned upon the self, and outward manifestations of power and 
importance with coérdinates. 


1These categories are based upon an abridgment and combination of the 22 origi- 
nal categories used in the analysis of descriptions (8). These categories were 
formulated for the original study by the authors after readiag the 182 descriptions. 
We found that they were adequate for the analysis of thi material. It might be 
speculated that another set of categories would have yielded different results. 
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5. Tenseness and fear. Descriptions of a subject are placed here which 
refer to his being extremely tense, continually anxious, and beset ‘with in- 
ternal confusion. Comments belong here which indicate that the subject is 
prone to sudden, passing and shifting moods of being scared. 

6. Lack of self-confidence. Descriptions regarding how uncertain, un- 
sure, doubtful a person seems to be, fit in this category. 

7. Withdrawal and immaturity. Descriptions of a subject’s behavior 
as precluding easy interaction, as guarded and self protective, as unproduc- 
tive and unfriendly, and ill at ease with himself and with others were put 
into this category. 

8. Empathy. Comments about the ability of a subject to express un- 
derstanding of others, and sympathy and warmth to them are assigned here. 
This sensitivity to the feelings of others, and the ease with which a subject 
communicates these feelings are deemed to belong in this category. 

9. Maturity. Maturity includes the ability to control one’s emotions in 
inappropriate situations, to be sincere and serious in dealing with others, to 
be able to trust oneself and others, and to mean what one says when inter- 
acting at a serious level. 

10. Defense against lack of adequacy, of masculinity, and of approval. 
Problems with masculinity, relationships with women, self-glorification, con- 
vincing others of one’s adequacy, and demanding approval of others, all form 
the content of this category. 

11. Moralistic and opportunistic behavior. This category is concerned 
with whether a subject has a moralistic set of values which he staunchly 
defends or whether he shifts and changes his point of view as the crowd 
exerts pressure. 

12. Communal components. Descriptive statements about a subject's 
ethnic characteristics, about the sectional region from which he comes, all 
belong in this area. 

Psychotherapeutic promise and correct matching. For each subject, the 
rank based upon his psychotherapeutic promise, as determined by the group, 
was correlated with his rank determined by the number of times his self 
description was matched correctly with his social stimulus self description 
by the judges. 

Psychotherapeutic promise and ascribed personality characteristics. The 
fourteen subjects were ranked on each personality characteristic (the afore- 
mentioned categories) in order of the frequency with which they were de- 
scribed by the group as possessing these characteristics. For each characteristic, 
the ranks of the subjects were correlated with their ranks in terms of psycho- 
therapeutic promise. ž 
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Correct matching and ascribed personality characteristics. The ranks of 
the subjects, based on the number of correct matchings of self and social stim- 
ulus self descriptions, were correlated with their ranks for each personality 
characteristic. Š 

D. ResuLrTS 


1. Matching of Descriptions 
The total number and the mean number of descriptions correctly matched 
are shown in Table 1. The self description and the social stimulus self 
description were matched by the ten judges at the one per cent level of 
confidence (4). 


¢ TABLE 1 
SELF AND SOCIAL STIMULUS SELF DESCRIPTIONS CORRECTLY MATCHED 


1st part 2nd part 
(7 descriptions each) (7 descriptions each) 
Total Correctly Matched 27 19 
Mean 2.7% 19° 


*Significant at the one per cent level. (Minimum mean number at one per cent 
level—1.9). (Minimum mean number at five per cent level—1.6) (4). 
2. Psychotherapeutic Promise and Correct Matching 
The rank order correlation between the subjects ranked according to 
frequency of correct matchings of self and social stimulus self descriptions 
and these subjects’ ranking as possessing psychotherapeutic promise was —.62, 
significant at the five per cent level. 


3. Psychotherapeutic Promise and Ascribed Personality Characteristics 


The rank order correlations between the subjects’ ascribed personality char- 
acteristics and his psychotherapeutic promise are shown in Table 2. 


4. Correct Matching and Ascribed Personality Characteristics 


The rank order correlations between the subject’s ascribed personality char- 
acteristics and the number of correct matchings for his self and social stimulus 
self descriptions are shown in Table 2: 


E. Discussion 


The correct matching of the self description and social stimulus self de- 
scription at a significant level lends support to the interpretation that the 
individual subject’s self image appears to reflect group thinking about him. 
There is a tendency by the group to ascribe characteristics to subject, as 
descriptive of his behavior, which are communicated to him in his interper- 
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sonal relations and tend to become incorporated into his self image. On the 

other hand, we might add that group thinking about the subject is influ- 

enced by the subject’s self picture which he may actively communicate to 

the group on many levels of interaction. ‘These interactions among the sub- 
TABLE 2 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS AND PSYCHO- 
THERAPEUTIC PROMISE AND FREQUENCY OF CORRECT MATCHING 


Psychotherapeutic Frequency of 
Personality characteristics promise correct matching 
1. Achievement 38 —.60* 
2. Likability .58* —.66* 
3, Dislikability —.03 .07 e 
4. Aggression - —AT 42 
5. Tenseness 21 00 
6. Lack of Self-Confidence —.67* 62 
7. Withdrawal and Immaturity —.10 —.25 
8. Empathy ZIA, —.63* 
9. Maturity .62* —.25 
10, Defense against lack of adequacy, 
masculinity, approval 09 —.20 
11. Moralistic —13 00 
12, Communal Components ~ 728 —.59* 


*Significant at the five per cent level. 


jects of the group stress the following factors believed to be conducive to the 
similarity between the self image and social stimulus self., The first factor 
refers to the necessity for developing sufficient knowledge about the way 
others view him, an essential feature in his progress toward becoming a full 
fledged clinical psychologist. There is, additionally, constant emphasis upon 
becoming an adequate person capable of spontaneously expressing thoughts 
and feelings in a manner contributing to harmonious interpersonal relations. 
Naturally, the reactions of others to his expressed thoughts and behavior 
are taken into account when he estimates his interpersonal effectiveness and 
his capacities. Because he is so highly motivated to assume the rôle of the 

clinical psychologist as valued by the group members, the subject’s self image 
is more tentative and more open to the incorporation of others’ designations 
of his behavior. . ae 


1. The Relationship between Psychotherapeutic Promise Rankings and the 
Number of Correct Matchings of the Self Image and 
the Social Stimulus Self 
There would appear to be a tendency for an inverse relationship to obtain 


between the frequency „with which subjects are correctly matched on the 
self and social stimulus Self descriptions and how they are ranked in psycho- 
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therapeutic promise. Probably the greater number of correct matchings be- 
tween self and social stimulus self descriptions has to do with these subjects 
manifesting behavioral characteristics which are more easily described and 
identified by the group and which the subjects have presented with similar 
uniqueness in their self pictures. Initially some of these behavior patterns 
which serve to set the aforementioned subjects apart from the group may 
consist of obvious inadequacies in personality equipment based upon group 
standards, Since this group is psychotherapeutically oriented, subjects whose 
behavioral failings, according to the group, are clear and numerous, will 
quickly learn of their inadequacies and will probably accept them as their 
accurate group picture. Because they are initially lacking in many desirable 
behavioral qualities and eager to adjust themselves to the group, they will 
be likely to make their self image correspond very closely to the group pic- 
ture. For these subjects, there is greater correspondence between the self 
pictures and social stimulus self descriptions. In terms of psychotherapeutic 
promise, they may be ranked low because their behavioral inadequacies appear 
obvious. The negative correlation between these two measures is the conse- 
quence. On the other hand, the more mature subjects exhibit behavior char- 
acteristics which appear to be conducive to fulfilling the rôle of the clinical 
psychologist. The reactions and evaluations of the group to their qualities 
are communicated to these more adequate subjects which they will probably 
make part of the self pictures. Due to greater initial maturity, they will 
be just as concerned with and aware of the less obvious and less mature 
characteristics as with their adequate qualities since they have differentiated 
ego-ideals out of their egos (5). Hence, their images will be relatively less 
similar to their social stimulus self pictures than the aforementioned subjects. 
The relatively low frequency of correspondence between self and group 
images will be related significantly and positively to higher psychothera- 
peutic promise rankings. 

Undoubtedly a large proportion of the required behavior and standards 
of the clinical psychologist rôle is congenial to the subjects’ personality ; 
nevertheless there are many role behaviors which are in conflict with the 
subjects’ strivings and behavior. For some subjects, deviant strivings pro- 
voke feelings of threat and inadequacy. By excluding these deviations from 
their self images, they avoid threat. Characterizations and evaluations by 
the group, whether they are good or bad, are incorporated into the self 
image. Greater dependency upon external standards and greater need to 
submit to external authority are manifested in those supjects whose self images 


are most similar to their social stimulus self descriptions. ‘The latter two 
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qualities have been associated with lack of personality integration and lack 
of insight into behavior (1), both characteristics of the less effective psy- 
chotherapists. 

On the other hand, subjects who assimilate into their self images deviant 
strivings and evaluations, as compared to their group pictures, appear to be 
more independent and self governing. They are able to incorporate into 
their self images ideas about themselves contradictory to those of the group, 
possibly due to being less threatened by the group. As a consequence, there 
would be relatively less similarity between their self images and their group 
images. Because they manifest great dependence upon themselves and are 
more ready to deal with internal factors rationally, those subjects with de- 
viant self images are evaluated as having greater psychotherapeutic potential. 


2. The Relationship between Psychotherapeutic Promise Rankings and 
Ascribed Personality Characteristics 


The ascribed personality characteristics of likability, maturity, and com- 
munal components are significantly related to rankings of psychotherapeutic 
promise. One personality characteristic—lack of self-confidence—is nega- 
tively related to rankings of predicted psychotherapeutic success. The rela- 
tionships found in this study, both positive and negative, between personality 
characteristics and psychotherapeutic promise are supported by other observa- 
tions and studies (7, 11, 15). It seems that the group can evaluate its 
constituent members on the basis of their psychotherapeutic promise. While 
one undesirable personality characteristic is significantly and negatively re- 
lated to high psychotherapeutic promise, six other undesirable characteristics 
are not significantly related although four of these six show the expected 
trend. The difficulty and hesitancy in describing individual subjects in nega- 
tive terms as well as inadequacy of our method for analyzing these negative 
areas in the qualitative material may contribute to this result. 


3. The Relationship between the Number of Correct Matchings and the 
Ascribed Personality Characteristics 


The subject, whose self image and group image correspond rather closely, 
is described as lacking self-confidence, as less achievement oriented, as less 
likable, and as manifesting fewer communal characteristics. Giving credence 
predominantly to others’ images of him, even if this does mean including 
undesirable as well as desirable qualities in the self image, may indicate that 
the subject does not depend upon himself for inner stability. Two dangers 
apparently are present in adjusting the self image to correspond very closely 
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to the social stimulus image: (a) the subject conforms blindly to the group, 
and (4) the subject is diverted from an individualized approach to his in- 
ternal feelings. It is not strange then that he is less frequently described 
as possessing desirable personality qualities. On the other hand, this ac- 
ceptance of deviant strivings and of deviant behavior as part of the self 
image is probably linked to this subject’s more internalized, likable, empathic 
approach to others, and to his being considered as having more desirable psy- 
chotherapeutic promise. 

We are not indicating that an individual who possesses good knowledge 
of how the group views him is more likely to be considered as less desirable 
in psychotherapeutic promise and in personality qualities. Our subjects as a 
group did reveal that they were aware of how the group members evaluated 
them. We are merely pointing out that the individual who organizes his 
self image so that it is indeed a rather faithful representation of how others 
view him may not have the most desirable personality qualities and the most 
psychotherapeutic potential. Finally these results are suggestive since they 
may be peculiar to this group of subjects alone. 


F. Summary 


Ten judges were able to match the self descriptions and the social stimulus 
self descriptions of 14 clinical psychology graduate students at the one per 
cent level of significance. An inverse relationship was found between the 
frequency with which these subjects were accurately matched and their 
ranking as potentially successful psychotherapists. The personality charac- 
teristics of the subjects that were significantly and positively related to psy- 
chotherapeutic promise included: likability, empathy, maturity, communal 
components. Lack of self-confidence was negatively related to high rankings 
of psychotherapeutic promise. Finally, the frequency of correct matchings 
of self and social stimulus self descriptions were negatively correlated with 
desirable personality characteristics. 
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H. H. Kerrey, C. I. HovLAND, M. Scuwartz, AND R. P. ABELSON? 


A. THE PROBLEM 


One of the most widely used techniques for constructing attitude scales 
has been the method of equal-appearing intervals, proposed in 1929 by L. L. 
Thurstone (7). In describing this method, Professor Thurstone stated the 
requirement that the attitudes of the judges used in the initial sorting of the 
items should not affect their judgments of the items. In other words, each 
item should receive the same scale value regardless of the opinions of the 
persons who make the initial judgments of its scale position. Subsequent 
investigations by Hinckley (3) and by Pintner and Forlano (6) seemed to 
indicate that in practice this requirement is met. Recently Hovland and 
Sherif (4) have pointed out that the assumption of independence between 
judges’ opinions and their judgments is in contradiction to the general find- 
ing in the field of perception that judgments are greatly influenced by moti- 
vational and attitudinal factors. They also noted that the research thought 
to support this assumption may not have included adequate numbers of judges 
with extreme opinions. To provide further evidence on this problem, Hov- 
land and Sherif used Hinckley’s items on the social position of the Negro 
and repeated his procedure, taking care, however, to retain judges having 
the most extreme attitudes on the issue. Their results show clearly that items 
are judged quite differently by persons having different attitudes. Judges 
with extreme attitudes tended to displace neutral statements toward the 
end of the scale opposite their own position. For example, items which were 
distributed fairly evenly over the middle scale values by white Southern 
college students were grouped into one or two categories at the extreme anti- 
Negro end of the scale when judged by Negro students. As a result, the 
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scale values calculated for these statements were quite different depending 
upon which group of judges was used. Hovland and Sherif provide addi- 
tional evidence which makes it seem unlikely that the judges who concen- 
trated the items into a few extreme categories were being careless in their 
judgments. 

These results ‘raise several theoretical and methodological issues. One 
question is whether or not the lack of discrimination among items shown with 
the method of equal appearing intervals will be reduced when individuals are 
forced to make distinctions, as by the method of paired comparisons. The 
results of Hovland and Sherif might be interpreted as indicating that Negro 
judges are unable to distinguish among different degrees of opinions at the 
end of the attitude continuum opposite from their own position. In other 
words, Negro judges may be relatively insensitive to different degrees of un- 
favorableness, in which case they would be unable to make consistent dis- 
tinctions whatever the method of eliciting their judgments. On the other 
hand, if Negro judges can make consistent discriminations when required to, 
their grouping of items with the method of equal-appearing intervals may 
reflect their judgments with respect to some other attribute than sheer favor- 
ability. For example, the grouping may indicate their judgment that the 
differences among the more unfavorable items are insignificant from a social 
or psychological point of view. 

Accordingly, a number of the original Hinckley items were presented to 
Negro and white judges, using the method of paired comparisons. These 
data should provide evidence on the issue of whether Negro judges (or 
other judges with extremely pro-Negro attitudes) are able consistently to 
make distinctions among the more unfavorable items when the method of 
obtaining their judgments requires that such distinctions be made, and if so, 
whether they make the same distinctions among „the items as are made by 
judges with less extreme opinions. 

A second question raised is whether the failure of the method of equal 
appearing intervals to discriminate among items may be partially or com- 
pletely overcome by a method of analysis which assigns scale values in a 
more sensitive manner. The method of successive intervals is particularly 
suited for the analysis of absolute judgments when they are peculiarly dis- 
tributed among the available categories. It provides the possibility of de- 
tecting differences among items which are most frequently assigned to one 
of the end categories, whereas such items receive virtually identical scale 
values (the medians of their distributions) when analyzed by the method of 
equal-appearing intervalo. Comparison of the results from this method with 
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those of paired comparisons will also provide additional data to test Edwards’ 
(1) claim that successive intervals and paired comparisons scaling produce 
scale values which are linearly related. 


B. METHODS 
1. The Method of Paired Comparisons 


Twenty statements were selected from the list of 114 items used originally 
by Hinckley in constructing the scale of attitudes toward the Negro. On 
the basis of Hovland and Sherif’s data, the chosen items were known to be 
distributed over the entire scale by average white Ss and to reveal the dis- 
tortions in scale values described above. These 20 items were paired in all 
possible combinations. The pairs were arranged in a random order (ex- 
cept that occasional pairs were interchanged in order to avoid the appear- 
ance of a given item in successive pairs) and mimeographed with 10 pairs on 
each of 19 pages. In order to control for fatigue effects, the order of assem- 
bling the pages was rotated so that different Ss started at different points in 
the series of judgments. 


a. Instructions. The Ss were given printed forms with the following in- 
structions which were read aloud to them: 


This procedure does not constitute a test or examination. It is part 
of a scientific research project. The identity of the individuals partici- 
pating is not desired, therefore, do mot put your name on any of the 
sheets. 

On the pages in your booklet you will find a large number of pairs of 
statements, Each statement expresses an attitude toward the social 
position of the Negro. You are to disregard your own opinions on 
the matter and judge which one of each pair of statements is the more 
favorable to the social position of the Negro. Place the letters M. F. 
(more favorable) before that one statement of each pair in the space 
provided beside it. Be sure to place M. F. before one statement in each 
pair—do not skip any pairs. 

You will find that statements are repeated throughout the entire book- 
let. Judge each pair independently. Each pair of statements con- 
stitutes a different judgment to be made and should be made without 
reference to other pairs. Be sure that you read each statement com- 
pletely and that you read both statements of a pair before making your 
judgment. You will find that some of the judgments may be relatively 
difficult to make. However, these are particularly important comparisons 
and do the best you can in all cases. 

REMEMBER: You are to judge which statement of eagh pair is the more 


favorable to the Negro—not the statement with which you agree. 
. 
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As an additional reminder to the Ss that they were to select the “more 
favorable” of each pair of statements, the test administrator wrote “more 
favorable” on the blackboard in front of the Ss. All Ss were tested in small 
groups or classes where careful attention could be given to making sure 
that they understood the instructions and took seriously the task of making 
the many comparisons. The total procedure was completed within 50 minutes 
in all cases. 

b. Subjects. The paired comparison procedure was carried out with 
Negro and white college students roughly comparable to those used by Hov- 
land and Sherif in their earlier study. The Ss were obtained from one of 
the same sources as in the earlier study but none had taken part in the equal- 
appearing intervals procedure. All white Ss and half of the Negro Ss were 
obtained from a state university in which segregation practices had only re- 
cently ended. The other half of the Negro Ss were students at a state uni- 
versity for Negroes. Data were initially obtained from 54 Negro and 86 
white Ss. In spite of careful supervision during the judging procedure, it 
was found necessary to eliminate 21 of the Negroes and 8 of the whites 
from the analysis because of their having omitted 10 or more of the 190 
judgments. (The fact that significantly more Negroes than whites [p < .001] 
omitted large numbers of the judgments may indicate that the task—an 
onerous one in any event—is more disagreeable to Negro judges.) ‘To avoid 
the possibility that elimination of Ss on this basis would remove from our 
sample those with the most extreme attitudes, the procedure was repeated 
with 39 additional Negro Ss, with special care being taken to reduce the 
frequency of omission. Only one § from this sample was eliminated for 
omitting too many items and the preferences obtained from the remaining 
38 Negroes agreed very well with those from the original 33. Consequently, 
the results will be presented for the combined samples of Negroes (N = 71, 
after eliminations) and the original sample of whites (N — 78, after elimina- 
tions). 


2. The Method of Successive Intervals 


The method of successive intervals was employed to reanalyze the data 
obtained by Hovland and Sherif, using the method of equal-appearing inter- 
vals (cf. 4 for a detailed description of procedure used for collecting data). 
This was done for the same 20 items employed in the method of paired com- 
parisons and selected from Hinckley’s original list. As noted before, the 
Negro judges tended to assign many items most frequently to the extreme 
“unfavorable” categorys The resulting distributions for these items are con- 
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centrated in the end category with only a relatively few judgments scattered 
over less extreme categories. Under these conditions, use of the median in cal- 
culating scale values (as with the method of equal-appearing intervals) re- 
sults in these items having virtually identical scale values. The method of 
analysis used in successive intervals scaling provides a means for making finer 
differentiation among items having distributions concentrated in an end cate- 
gory. The assumption is that each item, when referred to an hypothetical 
underlying continuum, should display a normal distribution of judgments. 
To find the mean of this distribution (which then becomes the scale value 
of the item) considerable attention must be given to the frequencies of 
judgments placed in intermediate categories. 

a. Subjects. The reanalysis using the method of successive intervals was 
based on the data obtained by Hovland and Sherif from. 103 Negro students 
and 175 white students. These include all Negro Ss described in their arti-_ 
cle and all white Ss except the 19 who had been selected on the basis of 
their active participation in pro-Negro activities. The latter were eliminated 
from the present analysis in order to make the sample of judges more com- 
parable with the sample used for the method of paired comparisons. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Consistency. of Paired. Comparison Judgments 


The paired comparison data were first analyzed in terms of the internal 
consistency of each S’s paired comparison judgments. The problem here was 
to determine the degree to which each judge’s paired comparison choices are 
consistent with a simple rank order of the items and whether the Negroes 
are as consistent in this respect as are the white judges. The necessary in- 
dex is suggested by Woodworth (8, pp. 378-380). For each § is determined 
the frequency with which he judges each of the 20 items as being the “more 
favorable.” Considering that each item appears in 19 comparisons, a per- 


. fectly self-consistent S (i.e., one making paired comparison judgments which 


are consistent with his particular rank order) would have chosen some one 
item 19 times, another 18 times, another 17, and so on down to the least 
preferred item which would have received zero judgments as “more favor- 
able.” A highly inconsistent S would have chosen every item about 9 or 
10 times. For each S, the standard deviation of his distribution of fre- 
quencies provides an index of his consistency, the maximum value (in this 
instance, 5.77) being the standard deviation of n consecutive whole numbers 
where n is the number of items. i 

The distributions of this index of consistency forethe Negro and white 
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judges are presented in Table 1. There does not appear to be any differ- 
ence between the two distributions. In other words, in making compara- 
tive judgments of the favorableness of statements about the social Position 
of Negroes, Negro judges exhibit as much self-consistency as do white judges. 


TABLE 1 
CONSISTENCY OF PAIRED COMPARISON JUDGMENTS 
(For perfect consistency, index = 5.77) 


Frequency 
White judges Negro judges 
Index of consistency (N = 78) (N = 71) 
5.65-5.74 (High) 14 8 
5,55-5,64 17 22 
5.45-5.54 18 8 
5.35-5.44 8 10 
5.25-5.34 8 11 
5.15-5.24 2 3 
5.05-5.14 3 2 
4.95-5.04 1 1 
4.85-4.94 2 1 
4.75-4.84 0 2 
0.00-4.74 (Low) 5 3 
Mean 5.43 5.41 
SD 27 26 


2. Scale Values for Three Scaling Methods 


Scale values were obtained from the paired comparison data by a short- 
cut method proposed by Guilford (2, pp. 236-238) for approximating Thur- 
stone’s Case V solution. The successive intervals analysis of Hovland and 
Sherif’s data was carried out by a method described by Mosier (5). We 
shall also consider the scale values obtained from the same data by the method 
of equal-appearing intervals. 

It should first be noted that the rank order of the items is virtually iden- 
tical for Negro and white judges, regardless of the scaling method. The 
rank order correlation is larger than .98 for all three methods. Furthermore, 
the various methods tend to yield the same ranking of the items (all rhos 
are greater than .97). 


The major differences among the methods of scaling have to do with the 
relative spacing of the items by Negro and white judges. The scale values 
obtained by the method of equal-appearing intervals are presented in F; igure 1, 
those derived from the white judges being plotted along the abscissa and 
those from the Negro judges along the ordinate. The items are spaced fairly 

_ evenly over the 11-poiyt range by the white judges but, as noted earlier, are 
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bunched together in the lowest and highest categories by the Negroes. The 
high rank order correlation between the two sets of values (rho = .988) 
indicates that even though the Negroes’ judgments tend to be concentrated 
in a few categories, their distributions of judgments for the various items 
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FIGURE 1 
SCATTER DIAGRAM OF SCALE VALUES OBTAINED BY THE METHOD OF EQUAL-APPEARING 
INTERVALS 


differ in minor ways which tend to parallel the grosser differences among the 
whites’ distributions. 

Figure 2 presents the scale values obtained by the method of paired com- 
parisons. The spacing of items is quite similar for the two sets of judges 
and the regression of Negro scale values on white values is fairly linear. In 
brief, the method of paired comparisons seems to eliminate most of the differ- 
ence between the Negro and white judges in their spacing of the attitude 
items. However, there are several interesting discrepancies between the two 
sets of values. Consider the four circled items in Figure 2. The white Ss 
tended to judge them as “the more favorable” in significantly more com- 
parisons than did the Negroes. Hence, these items g€ceive higher scale values 
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for the whites than for the Negroes. These four items are given in Table 2 
along with the ~ values for the differences betwen Negroes and whites. 
Examining the content of these items, they appear to have in common the 
theme of qualified acceptance of the Negro—equality, but in the future; 
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SCATTER DIAGRAM OF SCALE VALUES OBTAINED BY THE METHOD OF PAIRED 
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equality, but with segregation. As noted in Table 2, on one item the 
difference was in the opposite direction—it was judged as “the more favor- 
able” more frequently by Negroes than by whites, 

The scale values obtained by the method of successive intervals are presented 
in Figure 3. As compared with the method of equal-appearing intervals, 
the Negroes’ scale values show an increased differentiation among the items 
at the unfavorable end of the scale. Thus, a successive intervals analysis 
of the data removes much of the tendency found in the equal-appearing in- 
tervals analysis for the Negroes’ scale values to be more crowded together 
than the whites’. The scatter diagram of the two sets of values conforms 
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much more closely to a straight line than for the equal-appearing intervals 
analysis, but does not seem to be quite as linear as that for the paired com- 
parisons scale values. The relative linearity of the three scatter diagrams 
is suggested by the product moment correlations between Negro and white 


TABLE 2 
ITEMS JUDGED DIFFERENTLY BY NEGROES AND WHITES IN THE METHOD OF PAIRED 
COMPARISONS 
Average no. of times 
judged as “more favorable” 
Item Negroes Whites Paitt. 


Judged more favorably by whites 
The Negro is fully capable of social equality 
with the white man, but he should not be 
so recognized until he is better trained. 10.9 13.0 .00001 
The Negro should have all the social benefits 
of the white man but be limited to his own 
race in the practices thereof. 10.8 12.7 00002 
The Negro should remain in his own social 
plane even though in some ways it is equal 
to the social plane of the white man. 10.0 11.3 0002 
Negroes must undergo many years of civiliza- 
tion before they may be said to reach the 
social level of the whites. 7.2 8.8 .0003 
Judged more favorably by Negroes 
I believe the Negro is entitled to the same 
social privileges as the white man. 15.8 14.1 .0009 


scale values: .97 for paired comparisons, .92 for successive intervals, and .85 
‘for equal-appearing intervals. In brief, the method of successive intervals 
tends to eliminate the difference between Negro and white judges in their 
spacing of the items, although the method of paired comparisons appears 
to do this to a greater degree. It will be noted that the method of successive 
intervals has another outcome: It makes for a greater range of values for 
the Negro judges than for the whites. Thus, a scale factor would have to 


“be introduced to yield comparable values for the two groups of judges. 


D. Summary AND Discussion 


Hovland and Sherif have shown previously that items dealing with the 
social position of the Negro are judged quite differently by Negro and white 
subjects when absolute judgments are obtained by the method of equal- 
appearing intervals. Consequently, the two sets of judges yield scale values 
which differ greatly in the spacing of the items. The present evidence indi- 
cates that Negroes and whites give quite similar judgmegts of the same items 
when required to make comparative judgments. Accofdingly, the differences 
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between the two sets of scale values obtained by the method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals are largely, although not completely, eliminated when the 
method. of paired comparisons is used. Our evidence also indicates that 
differences which appear in the equal-appearing intervals data can be elimi- 
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SCATTER DIAGRAM OF SCALE VALUES OBTAINED BY THE METHOD OF SUCCESSIVE 
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nated to a considerable degree by the special method of analysis used in suc- 
cessive intervals scaling. 

One general implication of our evidence is that judges with strong atti- 
tudes may consider items virtually equivalent when asked to make absolute 
judgments about them, and yet be able to make consistent distinctions among 
them when forced to make comparative judgments. - This suggests that there 
is a basic continuum ‘underlying these items along which both Negro and 
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white judges can make consistent discriminations if an appropriate method 
(such as that of forcing a choice for all possible pairs of statements) is used 
to elicit their judgments. An hypothesis for future research is that this 
underlying continuum reflects a general agreement among different types of 
judges as to the meanings of the words and ideas included in the state- 
ments. For example, almost everyone with an understanding of our lan- 
guage would agree that it is more favorable to the Negro to accord him 
“segregated equality” than to describe him as “lower socially than the lowest 
class of whites.” However, distances along this underlying continuum of 
“meanings” may not correspond to distances which take account of the ‘‘im- 
portance” or “social significance” of various points of view. If a person 
strongly favors all-out equality for the Negro, he may feel that the state- 
ment “Negroes should have equal social benefits but be limited to their own 
race” does not represent much of a gain over the view that ‘‘Negroes’are in- 
ferior to the commonest whites.” If given considerable freedom in evaluat- 
ing these statements, as in the procedure of equal-appearing intervals, such a 
person may consider only their significance from the standpoint of total 
equality and may judge both views as extremely unfavorable. However, the 
successive intervals analysis—as well as the agreement of whites and Negroes 
on the rank order of the items in the equal-appearing intervals analysis— 
indicates that the absolute judgments probably reflect the “meaning” con- 
tinuum to some degree. The appropriate distinctions can be made between 
two such “unfavorable” statements if sensitive enough methods are used to 
analyze the distribution of absolute judgments. 

In general, our comparison suggests that it may be possible to distinguish 
between judgments of the social significance of attitude statements and judg- 
ments of their more formal semantic properties. We would make the hypoth- 
esis that paired comparison scale values largely reflect a semantic or meaning 
continuum and that the equal-appearing intervals values reflect a continuum 
of social significance or importance. The successive intervals analysis seems 
to result in some intermediate solution. However, it does not appear that 
any of the three methods investigated, whether based on absolute or com- 
parative judgments, reflects exclusively one continuum or the other. Even 
with the method of paired comparisons, several consistent discrepancies appear 
between the Negro and white judgments which suggest that the former 
judges are responding to more than the purely semantic properties of the 
items. : 

Some comment can be made concerning the practical problem that con- 
fronts the constructor of attitude scales—that ofthe dependence of scale 
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values upon the judges’ opinions. The method of paired comparisons is quite 
involved and cumbersome, both at the stage of obtaining the judgments and 
in their analysis. Therefore, the attitude scaler is often confronted with 
the necessity of working with absolute judgments. Successive intervals 
analysis of these judgments apparently will not eliminate completely the 
differences between various populations of judges if the opinions of some 
are too extreme. What is probably needed in addition is an explicit instruc- 
tion to the judges to attempt to make distinctions which they may or may 
not consider important—in other words, to be sure to use all 11 categories. 
If this were done, it might tend to accentuate the semantical aspects of the 
items at the expense of psychologically significant aspects. A specific prob- 
lem for further research in this area is to ascertain whether a combination of 
explicit instructions and the method of successive intervals will yield scales 
which are invariant with respect to the judges’ opinions, 
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(Piaget, J. The Child’s Conception of Number. New York: Humanities, 
1953. Pp. 248.) 


REVIEWED BY NATHAN ISRAELI 


This approach to the development of number concept in children is based 
upon number theory and an analysis of mathematical thought. As simple as 
they are, these experiments were indirectly derived from logical and mathe- 
matical models. They trace the number concept through several stages of 
development. Operational number construction conforms to logical additive 
and multiplicative compositions and transformations of classes and relations. 

Logical grouping is only briefly described in this book. Elements and 
complementary elements are combined at different levels into classes. A 
direct operation is an additive operation 4 + d’ = B. Here elements 4 
and complementary elements 4’ are combined into class B at the ‘lowest level. 
In turn, B + B’ = C where class B is combined with its complementary 
elements B’ into class C at the next level. By carrying out this same opera- 
tion a number of times, one constructs a hierarchic grouping of dichotomous 
classes. In the inverse operation B — A’ = A or B — A =A’, the direc- 


* tion is reversed as classes are decomposed: The special identity operation 


and the inverse operation taken together explain logical and psychological 
reversibility and mobility of operations: elements are detached from classes 
and become available for new logical groupings. 

Among the experiments are the following: (a) conservation of continu- 
ous quantities and discontinuous quantities: pouring water from one con- 


` tainer to another and transferring beads to other containers that vary in 


width, height or shape; (b) correspondence between sets: matching a row of 
glasses to a row of bottles; matching dolls and sticks, flowers and vases, eggs, 
and egg-cups; (c) ordinals and cardinals: putting into series rectangular 
cards of the same width varying in height; (d) measurement and additive 
and multiplicative composition of relations: by direct comparison of several 
containers varying in shape or by using an empty container as a common 
unit of measure. 

Results are classified and interpreted according to three stages of develop- 
ment of number concept. Although the different chapters report upon differ- 
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ent projects pertaining to number concept development, no general summary 
or evaluation of the entire work was made. The following description 
of the developmental stages of number concept is based on the book as a 
whole. 

First stage. At this prelogical and prenumerical stage, children have an 
immediate perception of global wholes, rigid and unstable. Quantity varies 
with the shape of containers when either level or width is considered. Ele- 
ments are combined arbitrarily into a nonadditive juxtaposition. Objects are 
put into series without attention to order. Simple models are roughly re- 
produced. Children make judgments of more or less, 

Second stage. Perception is supplemented by trial and error and intui- 
tion. By intuition is meant representation by interiorised perception, image, 
juxtaposition of perceptual relationships. It is related to egocentrism and to 
the Freudian unconscious. It is the only noncognitive aspect here of num- 
ber construction. Much is indefinite about it. No association is made with 
intuition in mathematical thought or with the conventional usage referring 
to understanding of a mathematical relationship without rigorous demon- 
stration. 

Principles based on perception discovered through trial and error are lost 
when the perceptual pattern is changed. Objects are put by children into 
series. However, when the arrangement of elements is altered, as in crowd- 
ing together bottles in a row, confusion results. Progress toward metrical 
capacity is limited. Children cannot carry out additive or multiplicative 
compositions nor can they group when multiplying asymmetrical relations. 
From equivalence of the first and second containers, and equivalence of the 
second and third containers, they cannot infer the equivalence of the first and 
third containers. 

In making an exchange, the number of elements is correctly estimated. 
Cardinal numbers are not understood and ordinals and cardinals are not 
interrelated. 

Difficulties at this level include OARE additive and multiplicative 
compositions, conflict between perception and abstraction, correction of per- 
ceptual impressions, decomposition and collapse of structures. In trying to 
overcome limitations of intuition and perception, children develop quasi- 
operational methods. ; 

Third stage. Operational behavior makes for conservation and invariance 
of structures and objects, codordination of relations, generalization of com- 
positions, additive and multiplicative logical grouping operations for classes 
and relations, coördination of classes and relations. Operational behavior is 
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dominant over perception, intuition, and trial and error. Major advances 

are made in achievement of abstraction and concept formation, Children 

are capable of rigorous composition of elementary operations, practical opera- 

tions with logic of relations, and numerical computation involving relations. 

Two major trends come to a head at the same time. First, children now 

construct classes from equivalent elements and equate units. Equivalent units 
l are enumerated in classes. Qualitative equivalent units are put into corre- 
spondence in a multiplication of classes, Classes are combined into a hierarchy 
of nested levels. Second, transitive asymmetrical relations are now arranged 
in series according to their differences, but differences between terms are 
«equalized by equating differences. Qualities are grouped according to their 
differences in a series of asymmetrical relations. 

Sets are conserved and invariant, regardless of transformation. Sets are 
decomposed into subsets or other sets. The position of an element is related 
to a set of elements in a series. In interrelating ordinals and cardinals, an 
element » represents both the nth position and the cardinal value n. Pro- 
portions are understood. 

Children compare containers inversely according to width and height, 
use an empty container as a common measure, make direct comparisons, 

group multiplications of two series of height and width relations. Logical 
j grouping results in comparison of any number of objects and in generaliza- 
| tion of measurement. In comparing several containers, children observe 
i 


n 


height and width differences between pairs, interrelate pairs, and infer 
transitively equivalences between any two containers—when the containers 
vary in shape, height, and width but not in volume and the differences in 
height and width are equalized. } 

Many points require clarification in an evaluation of this three-stage 
theory of development of number concept. Progress of development from 
one stage to another is not clear. The contribution made by each stage to 
the construction of number concept is left uncertain, Transitions between 
stages are not definitely explained, Age-levels are not distinctly marked 
p off. A check upon the age of the children shows considerable overlap of 
| age-level. Five-year-old children are included in all stages. When the state- 
} ment is made that the same results obtained in a chapter parallel the same 
| results in earlier chapters, the emphasis is not on results with identical sub- 
jects as the same children were not included throughout the entire series of 
experiments. The treatment of logical grouping as exemplified by the ex- 

perimental observations is not exhaustive or convincing enough. What is 


missing besides is an over-all integration of the sepafate projects which would 
o 
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show how class and series together give number. The relative contribution 
of intrinsic and extrinsic factors is not defined. 

In designing further experimentation then, the same children should be 
included throughout the entire study; a long term study is needed for trac- 
ing the progress of children over the entire sequence, or through all the stages, 
in the development of number concepts; and more exhaustive data must be 
obtained for testing out the central hypothesis concerning logical operations 
and achievement in number construction: logical grouping and results of 
various operations should be thoroughly analyzed. 

For an indication of the progress made by Piaget and his associates, one 
may revert to McLellan and Dewey, 1895. They viewed number as an 
operation including discrimination or recognition of units, generalization 
comprising abstraction and grouping of like objects or units into a whole. 
Number arises out of measurement. This definition approaches in part cer- 
tain aspects of Piaget’s own number theory. In an early study in 1897, 
Phillips mentioned the rôle of knowledge of series; he reported an incident 
relevant here: a child counted seven sticks and when their order was changed 
became confused. Thorndike (1922) stressed the law of exercise in de- 
velopment of number skills and explained the ambiguity in distinction made 
between ordinals and cardinals in terms of previous experience. Piaget sur- 
passes those psychologists in his patterning of theory and experiment upon 
logical grouping and mathematical groups. The future of the experimental 
plan based on Piaget is very promising in view of an abundance of sources 
for model construction and theory development. 

Piaget’s relation to gestalt theory is interesting. He shares with it a preoccu- 
pation with relations of the whole and the parts and is also concerned with va- 
riance and invariance, centering, decentering and recentering. Gestalt theory is 
primarily nongenetic. Quite the contrary, this book actually explores many 
concepts of gestalt theory from the developmental viewpoint. Nonadditive 
juxtaposition of parts is somewhat comparable to the and-sum aggregates. 
It is followed in the next stage by partial success only in relating the whole 
and the parts. In the operational stage, conditions come closest to meeting 
gestalt principles. However, operational logical compositions, if blind, would 
not be in accordance with the gestalt theory. Piaget regards gestalt theory 
as relating to perception and overlooks here its contribution to thinking. He 
finds here evidence of a sudden thawing out and collapse of perceptual struc- 
tures and regards this as opposed to the nature of the aha discovery moment 
or to the sudden instant of insightful structuring. Piaget also believes that ges- 
talt theory does not cover reversibility and mobility. Analysis does take place 
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in structure decomposition and in reversibility. But unless it is with regard to 
the sensibleness or blindness of the analytic operations, the line between de- 
structuring—restructuring, and structural decomposition-reversibility—and 
constructive consequences is not clearly drawn. Piaget’s viewpoint is genetic, 
logistic, operational, and topological, and involves commutative relations as 
well as analysis and recombination; it maintains that gestalt principles are 
not ready-made but are subject to development. 

Piaget has not as yet constructed a system of developmental psychology 
founded on a set of principles and deductions reduced to a minimum basis of ° 
axioms. But he has been definitely interested in axiomatic treatment of 
science both from a logical viewpoint and a knowledge theory viewpoint. 
This book draws upon concepts of set theory and topology: for instance, on 
concepts such as one-to-one correspondence between sets, transformation, de- 
composition into subsets, group theory, and invariance. This work suggests 
a topological developmental psychology not identical with the topological psy- 
chology of Lewin. 

The stage theory of development constitutes a major aspect of Piaget’s 
implicit general developmental system. That system would include many 
concepts not mentioned in this book. It would probably treat of develop- 
mental laws such as discussed by Hollingworth in 1927. That would in- 
clude the law of heterogeneity and organization, law of recapitulation, law of 
stimulating range, law of joint influence of extrinsic and intrinsic factors. 
Piaget would probably fashion a topological law to explain continuity in 
growth through stages by mapping transformations and jumps from one stage 
to another. 

Piaget makes no assessment of the educational applications of this study. 
The set theory approach probably has considerable promise by way of such 
applications. The experimental setups alone have value for use in the school- 
room. Professor H. G. Lieber, a mathematician and an artist, has been 
developing a new esthetic approach to arithmetic and mathematics also on the 
basis of the set theory. Art forms are to be completed or elaborated. The 
entire work is sufficiently creative to keep up a high level of interest. This 
book therefore appears to suggest new designs for education for arithmetic 
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A PROPOSED CONCEPTUAL INTEGRATION OF GROUP 
DYNAMICS AND GROUP THERAPY* 


Department of Psychology, University of Colorado, and National Jewish Hospital 


LEONARD I. SCHNEIDER! 


A. Tue Promem. 


The process of group therapy can be conceptualized in terms of principles 
and laws which have more general applicability. This assumption makes 
it reasonable to investigate other areas with the expectation of facilitating 
discovery of the variables operating in group therapy as well as the nature 
of their interrelationships. The study of other areas is dictated by three 
considerations. The first of these is the ‘complexity of group therapeutic 
phenomena. Group therapy represents a crystallization of issues involved 
in psychopathology, learning, group dynamics, perception, and personality, 
just to mention the most obviously relevant psychological areas. Granting 
that there is a measure of overlap in terms of the variables dealt with in 
these several fields, it remains a reasonable assumption that each is also con- 
cerned with unique variables. With such a diversity of variables interacting 
it can be expected that precise analysis would be deterred by difficult prob- 
lems of conceptualization and demonstration of relationships. It may be 
. possible to avoid these problems. Second, in terms of a systematic approach 
to psychology in general, it can be expected that conceptual linkage between 
several areas will increase understanding in each area. Third, there are other 
fields of psychology which are seemingly relevant to group therapy and 
have more highly developed conceptual frameworks and empirical data: 

If group therapy can be characterized in theoretically neutral terms as a 
procedure through which attempts are made to change the pathological be- 
havior of two or more people in spatial and temporal contiguity, then the 
relevance of certain areas is suggested. The characteristic that differentiates 
group therapy from other areas of psychotherapy is the attempt to change 
behavior in the presence of a group. The group may have properties which 
can be manipulated to facilitate occurrence of the specific changes desired, 
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However, in order to utilize group phenomena systematically for purposes of 
therapy, it is necessary to embody concepts and mensurational techniques 
geared for groups. In the field of group dynamics there has been a con- 
scious attempt to formulate such concepts and measurement devices. ‘There 
have also been limited attempts to develop a conceptual scheme relating some 
of the variables in group interaction. 

Thus the central concern of this paper will be an analysis of some impli- 
cations of group dynamics for the development of knowledge in group 
therapy. Others (4, 13, 16) have briefly suggested the potential fruitfulness 
of such a connection. Group dynamics is concerned primarily with the rela- 
tionships between properties of groups; in group therapy, interest centers 
on the relationships between group phenomena and changes in individual be- 
havior, ‘The selection of concepts and experiments from group dynamics 
thus has to be integrated with concepts and experiments done with indi- 
viduals. In view of the fact that the goal of group therapy (as here con- 
sidered) is to modify individual behavior, when individual centered con- 
structs and principles are invoked they will be selected from the field of 
learning. When it is a question of specifying conditions necessary for a 
change to come about, the source for specification will be S-R reinforcement 
theory. 

B. PARTICIPATION 


One of the most prominent constructs in the group dynamics literature 
is participation. A group is participative insofar as it “sets its own goals 
and chooses activities in line with them” (9). Participation, or group cen- 
tered activity, is a’ variable of groups which is associated with more rapid 
and durable changes in group behavior as well as in individual behavior than 
is leader centered activity. Thus participation is relevant to group therapy 
as here conceived. 

Allport (1), in a discussion of the psychology of participation, cites “the 
law of active participation.” ‘This law states that the assumption by an 
individual of an active rôle in a learning situation leads to more rapid acqui- 
sition and longer retention of the response to be learned than the assump- 
tion of a passive réle. While it cannot be said a priori that individual ac- 
tivity has the same properties as group participation with respect to learn- 
ing and retention of new responses, it may be assumed as a working hypoth- 
esis. This possibility is strengthened by empirical data from the field of 
learning which demonstrate that the rate of acquisition of a new response 
is a function of the number of cues associated with the response to be learned. 
If activity itself is interpreted as an increase in the number of stimulus 
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. 
components present in the learning situation, the law of active participation 
would account for both groups and individuals. However, Allport goes on 
to point out that it is not activity per se, but certain kinds of activity, 
such as ego involved participation, which lead to changes in “the central 
regions of the personality” as opposed to more peripheral response changes. 
Others have supported Allport’s notion that group participative activity is 
qualitatively different from other kinds of activity. Harris (10), for ex- 
ample, maintains that group participative activity is a “true social incentive.” 
The coéperative attitude and ideal derives from a true incentive: 
the desire to participate in a collective function which extends one’s 
faculties and so gives one a sufficient variety of interest; which uses ` 
one effectively and gives one appreciation, prestige and security; in 
short, from the desire to be accepted as a worthy participant in a use- 
ful and necessary task (pp. 259-260). 


Alpert and Smith (2) make a distinction between two kinds of activity: 
activity in being merely an “agent” as opposed to participative activity. 
Participative activity is said to take place in an informal atmosphere. The 
consequences are growth and creative activity through an interchange of ideas 
and experiences which tend to be mutually stimulating. Informal relations 
in the group provide the basis for emotional ties which reduce tension with- 
in the group situation. Rosenberg (17) also maintains that there is a rela- 
tionship between participation and emotional involvement. 

Combining these notions leads to the interpretation that participative 
group activity as compared with individual activity is associated with more 
general changes in the response pattern of an individual. It is further sug- 
gested that a way to account for this differential effect is in terms of the 
presence of “emotion” (2, 17) or “social satisfactions” (10), or both, in 
group participative activity. If, in fact, participation leads to greater emo- 
tional response, then it may reasonably be considered a variable in group 
therapy procedures. This is based on the analysis “of therapy in terms of 
learning theory constructs and relationships as proposed ‘by Dollard and 
Miller (20). The relevant part of their analysis concerns the supposition 
that the responses to be changed in therapy are emotional ones and a con- 
dition necessary for their change is that they be elicited. A situation which 
elicits emotional responses toward other group members can be assumed to 
increase the probability of eliciting the particular emotional responses that 
are to be changed. It is now possible to explain in terms of some of the 
properties of emotional responses Allport’s notion thgt the behavior changes 
that occur in participative activity are more pervagve. A completely satis- 
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factory explanation would involve analysis of “emotion,” which is beyond 
the scope of this paper. Reference need only be made to the hypothesis of the 
diffuseness of the effects of emotion on the total response system of an indi- 
vidual as manifest in the notions on defense mechanisms and perceptual dis- 
tortion. The reasoning is as follows: Proposition I—Participative activity 
leads to emotional expressions. Proposition I1I—Emotional expressions are 
requisite for pervasive behavior changes. It follows then that participative 
activity leads to pervasive behavior changes, provided that the emotional 
expressions occur in conjunction with other conditions for behavioral 
changes. 

A suggestion of one of these conditions comes from Harris’ above quoted: 
statement concerning social satisfactions. In effect, Harris assumes that 
Participative interaction with others is satisfying. This is not necessarily 
the case. Presumably participative interaction could be of such a nature 
that it did not lead to the “prestige and security” that he claims as a con- 
sequent of participation. Acceptance by the group would seem to be another 
requisite in addition to participation per se. On the basis of such acceptance 
which may take the form of lack of punishment for responses previously 
punished, or some sign of social acceptance for socially directed responses, it 
can be expected that “prestige and security” may result. In brief then, par- 
ticipation is not likely to be a sufficient condition for security, though it may 
provide the opportunity for interaction that would be satisfactory. 

Accordingly it would seem helpful to review some empirical properties 
of group and individual behavior relevant to the participation construct and 
to use this as a basis for determining the conditions under which the par- 
ticipation construct could be fruitfully employed in group therapy. 

Lippitt and White (14) report on one of the earliest attempts to study 
experimentally the relationship between group structure and other group 
and individual variables. Variations in group structure were defined in 
terms of leader behavior. The particular variations of interest here are the 
leader dominated situation (leader centered group), and the group dominated 
situation (group centered group). In the latter situation, activities were 
decided upon in group discussion whereas in the former the leader decided 
on the activities to be performed as well as the division of labor. Activities 
for the two groups were equated by having the leader centered groups 
perform the activities previously chosen by group centered groups. The 
group centered group showed greater “morale” as indicated by: (a) 
higher incidence of verbalizations categorized as friendly and reflecting 
thinking in terms of “we,” (b) the tendency to continue group activities in 
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the absence of the leader. The group centered or participative group also 
showed a greater incidence of creative suggestion in regard to group projects 
and a lesser incidence of expression of discontent. Participative group struc- 
ture was also associated with a tendency for the greater proportion of ver- 
balizations of praise for individual performance coming from other mem- 
bers of the group. It should be pointed out that these data are based on chil- 
dren’s groups and differences reported are not clearly stated in statistical 
terms, They are reported here because of their historical significance in 
shaping the thinking about participation and because of the absence of con- 
tradictory data. 

+ Kurt Lewin (12) has reported on a series of experiments concerned with 
the differential amount of change in food habits attributable to lectire as 
opposed to a combination of lecture and group discussion. The groups were 
composed of mothers and attempts were made by the leaders in separate 
experiments to change behavior in the direction of greater consumption of 
milk, meats which were relatively plentiful but unpopular during World War 
II, and orange juice and cod-liver oil. In all experiments a higher incidence 
of change was associated with the subjects who were exposed to the lecture 
and group decision method though in all cases the same total amount of 
time was allowed for the lecture and group decision methods. Follow-up 
studies were made at the end of two- and four-week periods as part of each 
of the experiments. The results would suggest the conclusion that group 
discussion or participative procedure is more effective in inducing changes and 
that the differential effect persists for a reasonable length of time. How- 
ever, from Dr. Lewin’s reporting of the experimental procedure the impres- 
sion is given that following the group discussion, subjects were asked to in- 
dicate by a show of hands how many were planning to initiate the suggested 
changes the following week, while a similar show of hands was not requested 
of the lecture subjects. If this impression is correct then there is a possi- 
bility that differential changes may be attributable to social pressure inde- 
pendent of degree of participation. Additional experimental work would 
then be indicated to determine whether the reported greater changes in be- 
havior were in fact a function of participation. 

Preston and Heintz (15) report an experiment in which there is no evidence 
for the presence of uncontrolled bias. Their results indicated that participative 
groups experienced greater change in a specific behavior than leader centered 
groups. They had nine leader centered and nine group centered groups discuss 
and then rank 12 nationally prominent men with respect to desirability for the 
office of president of the United States. Their data included initial indi- 
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vidual rankings prior to group experience, collective rankings of each of the 
18 groups, and individual rankings 24 hours after the group experience. It 
was found that the subjects of the participatory groups showed significantly 
less relationship in rankings when their initial and final rankings were cor- 
related by the rank difference method. ‘These groups also showed a sig- 
nificantly higher rank difference correlation between the collective rankings 
of their groups and their final individual rankings. Data from a supple- 
mentary questionnaire suggested a tendency for participatory subjects to be 
more satisfied with group rankings and more interested in the group pro- 
cedure. The experimenters report that 11 replications yielded very similar 
results, 

Sherif (18) demonstrated that group judgments of amount of movement 
in the autokinetic situation change individual judgments in the direction of 
the group norm. An experiment recently reported by Bovard (5) was de- 
signed to test the hypothesis that participative group experience would re- 
sult in greater convergence on the norm for individual judgments than 
leader centered group experience when perception of a more structured or 
objective stimulus is involved. The results reported support the hypothesis. 
Bovard offers the further hypothesis that the differences obtained can be ac- 
counted for in terms of the greater incidence of positive feelings toward par- 
ticipative group members which seems to be a typical finding and a function 
of the greater amount of verbal interaction between the members of such 
groups. As did Lippitt and White (14), Bovard also reports that there were 
individual differences in the differential effect of participation. s 

In another experiment Bovard (6) tested the hypothesis that participa- 
tive group experience would result in a higher level of interpersonal affect 
than that associated with leader centered group experience. He defined in- 
terpersonal affect level in terms of anonymous ratings by each individual of 
every other individual and the group-as-a-whole on an 11-point scale rang- 
ing from strong dislike to a strong liking. The reported results are in con- 
formity with the hypothesis and indicate further that, though group-as-a- 
whole ratings were higher than those for individuals in both types of groups 
the discrepancy was significantly greater for the participative groups. 

In summary, participative group activity as compared with leader centered 
activity, in the studies cited, is suggested to have the following properties: 
(a) more verbal interaction between members, (b) more friendly interaction 
between members including praise, (c) greater liking for individual group 
members, (d) greater liking for the group as a whole, (e) more sustained 
interest in the ongoing activity, ( f) greater change in behavior as measured 
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by opinions on presidential possibilities, perceptions of an objective stimulus 
and possibly food habits, (g) there are individual differences in the effects 
of participation. 

One way to conceptualize these properties would be in terms of rein- 
forcement. The conditions, introduced by participative activity, which are 
responsible for the reported greater changes in behavior would then be con- 
sidered to be those which are reinforcing. The selection of this particular 
construct is based upon the notion that a necessary condition for modification 
of behavior is the presence of a reinforcing state of affairs. Since greater 
behavioral change is associated with participative groups, the use of the rein- 
forcement construct and the laws relating it to other phenomena may be 
relevant, depending upon the demonstration of a satisfactory codrdination 
of this construct to some of the group phenomena observed. The reports 
that the group as a whole, as well as the individual members of the group, 
are better liked suggests the presence of a satisfactory state of affairs, one 
specification of reinforcement. The basis for this may be the increased ver- 
balization, as Bovard (6) suggests. He maintains that increased verbaliza- 
tion permits correction of mistaken perceptions of other people’s behavior 
and feelings. However, mistaken perceptions when corrected may just as 
well be expected to work in the direction of an unfavorable impression as a 
favorable one. It seems necessary to posit:here at least one additional factor 
which accounts for the uniform direction of the changes of the perception 
of others which seems to occur in increased verbalization. It might be satis- 
faction for each member associated with being recognized by the group cen- 
tered leader as being able to contribute to the ongoing activity. Solicitation 
of opinion in ordinary social contacts is associated with respect held for the 
other person by the solicitor. With each member given this much assurance 
it becomes easier to accept every other member. Thus each member gets 
assurance from the leader as well as from every other member. (It might be 
possible to test the effect of this acceptance variable by comparing groups 
which differ with respect to amount of verbalization.) An advantage of con- 
ceptualizing the mechanism in participation responsible for increased change 
in behavior in terms of reinforcement is that it provides a more flexible ap- 
proach. Acceptance may be one of many phenomena which would be rein- 
forcing and thus possibly suitable bases for groups designed to change be- 
havior. Similarly, it may be possible to establish groups with structures other 
than participative to manipulate the acceptance variable (provided that these 
other group structures had additional properties which satisfied the Teasons 
for initiating the group). Relevance of the latter gdint to group therapy is 
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suggested by the reports of individual differences in response to participa- 
tive experience. What constitutes a reinforcement depends upon what needs 
the members of the group have upon entering the group. If change of indi: 
vidual behavior is dependent upon the presence of reinforcement then it is of 
importance to discover the individual variables associated with change de- 
termined by participative experience as well as lack of change or minimum 
change. This would be an initial step toward predictions of which group 
properties would result in change for which individuals. 

An experiment which suggests a step in this direction is reported by Kel- 
man (11). He studied the effects of success and failure on the tendency 
for subjects to change their estimates of distance in the autokinetic situation 
in the direction of those reported by an experimental aide in the presence of 

. the subject, The phase of the experiment which is particularly relevant 
here was the inclusion of three personality measures to be studied in inter- 
action with the experimentally manipulated conditions. In each of the 
experimental conditions the experimental aide reported an estimate which 
averaged five inches greater than that reported by the subject. The meas- 
ure of change in perception was the difference between each subject’s mean 
judgment in an initial alone situation and mean judgment in the social situa- 
tion. A significantly greater degree of change in the direction of the experi- 
mental aide’s judgments was found for the failure group than for a control 
group. Each subject of the failure group was told that most of his judg- 
ments in the initial series were incorrect. Subjects of the control group were 
not informed about their performance during the initial judgments. Sub- 
jects in the success group were told that most of their judgments in the initial 
series were correct. Their mean change in judgments was significantly less 
than that of the control group and the failure group. 

Experiences of success and failure, then, are relevant variables in the 
effect of social stimulation on changes in reports of perceptual judgments of 
an ambiguous stimulus. Less clear cut evidence is available from the same 
experiment on the effects of such experience as a function of certain person- 
ality variables. Each subject in the experiment was given the Guilford- 
Martin Gamin Inventory and each experimental group was divided, for 
Purposes of additional treatment of the data, into high and low scores on the 
A, I, and N scales which are associated with ascendancy, self-confidence, and 
lack of nervous tenseness respectively. Kelman hypothesized that low scores 
on these dimensions would be associated with greater degree of change in 
judgments in the social situations than would high scores. Unfortunately 
the number of subjects’ in the sub-groups on which the test of the hypothesis 
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is based is very small, ranging from four to six. The differences found are 
not statistically significant but reflect a consistent tendency in favor of the 
hypothesis for the failure and control groups. For the success group this 
is reversed so that low scores are associated with a smaller degree of change 
than are high scores. 

Combining the results of Kelman’s experiment with the two Bovard ex- 
periments suggests further experimentation on the issues of specification of 
the reinforcement in participative experience and the individual variables 
associated with the reinforcement therein. In the Kelman experiment, telling 
the subject that his estimates were correct in most cases constitutes a rein- 
forcement. ‘The response reinforced is, of course, his own estimate of the 
distance travelled by the stationary light. The results indicate that under 
such conditions this response was strengthened and maintained when a coun- 
ter response tendency was evoked by the estimates of the experimental aide 
in the social situation following the occurrence of the reward. In the con- 
trol group the response tendency in favor of conforming to the aide’s judg- 
ments was stronger than the tendency to repeat the unrewarded judgments 
made in the initial alone situation. For the failure group the tendency to 
conform was the strongest of all groups. On the basis of these data con- 
formity can be said to be a negative function of the amount of reward given 
for the response to be changed. However, since we are dealing with two 
competing response tendencies it is more in keeping with the facts to state 
the results in this way: degree of conformity is a positive function of the 
difference between the amount of reward associated with the response which 
is conforming and the amount of reward associated with a previous incom- 
patible respense. Reward can be associated in this situation either with the 
conformity responses per se (i.e., being like others) or with the particular 
response for this particular situation. In the case of Kelman’s failure and 
control groups any reward present must be associated with the conformity 
response in the framework of this analysis. Such rewards would accrue on 
the basis of past experience and generalization to the situation being con- 
sidered here. Kelman’s hypothesis that low 4, J, and N scores would be 
associated with greater conformity seems reasonable in view of the possi- 
bility that these individuals are unsure of themselves, suggestible and anxious, 
and hence more likely to reduce discomfort by approximating the response of 
another person, particularly when the other person is rewarded in the situa- 
tion. In the control group no reward is given for the judgments offered and 
thus the response tendency toward conforming becomes stronger than the 
response of the previously reported judgments. Afty reward operative for 
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the conforming response would be derived from previous experiences of being 
rewarded for being like others or punished for being different. In the 
failure group the tendency to repeat the original judgments is weakened by 
the experimentor’s report that they were incorrect. With the weakening 
of this response the difference between the tendency to conform and the 
tendency to reproduce the original responses becomes greater; thus the greater 
conformity of this group. In the success group the tendency to repeat the 
original judgments is stronger than the conforming response because of the 
greater effect of reward delivered in the situation than on the conformity re- 
sponse which is generalized from past experiences. The analysis as presented 
thus far seems to account for all of the findings of this experiment except 
two. One of these is the lower conformity score of the low ascendant scor- 
ing subjects of the control group than the high scoring subjects of the same 
group. No attempt will be made made here to account for this situation. 
The other is the finding that the success group subjects who scored low on 
the 4, I, and N scales showed less conformity than those scoring high. Kel- 
man suggests that anxiety has drive properties and the degree of strengthening 
of a response through a constant amount of reward will be a positive function 
of the drive strength. Low 4, J, and N subjects can be considered anxious 
and, therefore, the experimentor’s report that their original judgments were 
correct would tend to disproportionately strengthen the tendency for this 
response to reoccur for these subjects. Although this assumption is legiti- 
mate as such, it does not have the unequivocal experimental support claimed 
for it by Kelman. 

It has been pointed out previously in this paper that changes in behav- 
jor may be fruitfully accounted for by conceptualization in terms of 
reinforcement, and thus be controlled. In addition, the hypothesis was 
derived from Kelman’s data and S-R reinforcement learning theory that 
degree of conformity is a positive function of the difference between the 
amount of reward associated with the response which is conforming and the 
amount of reward associated with a previous incompatible response. In one 
of the Bovard experiments it was demonstrated that participative group ex- 
perience was associated with greater conformity in perceptual judgments 
than leader centered group experience. This can be accounted for on the 
basis of the above stated hypothesis with the additional assumption that a 
participative group provides a source of greater reinforcement for conform- 
ing behavior than does a leader centered group. The problem then is to sup- 
port this reasoning by identtfying the reinforcement. It was previously 


suggested herein that the acceptance offered in a participative group was the 
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reinforcing characteristic. Boyard, on the other hand, has suggested that 
it is the increased verbalization in participative groups that accounts for in- 
creased behavioral change. Since interpersonal acceptance—measurable by 
current techniques—is communicated by verbalizing, it is very difficult to 
separate the two operationally for a crucial test. Thus the case for the ac- 
ceptance variable will be presented primarily by evaluating two assumptions. 
The first assumption is that liking for members of the group and the group- 
as-a-whole is in some way related to the occurrence of reinforcement. The 
second is that increased liking attributable to increased verbalization will 
increase at a slower rate than if it is attributable to the acceptance variable. 
+ With regard to the first of these assumptions Kelman has some relevant 
data. Each of his subjects had opportunity to give his judgments both orally 
in the presence of the experimental aide, and in writing, in alternate series. 
‘Twenty-two of the 48 subjects experienced success in connection with one of 
the methods. ‘Twenty-one of these 22 subjects expressed preference for the 
method which was associated with success.? This is interpreted here as evi- 
dence for the possibility that the effect of reinforcement spreads to other 
aspects of the situation in which it is experienced. One of these aspects 
would be the other people present. (Kelman did not test for liking for 
the experimental aide, but had he done so, he would have gotten results 
similar to Bovard according to the reasoning offered here.) It follows then 
that the experience of a reinforcing state of affairs is one antecedent to in- 
creased liking for the people in spatial and temporal contiguity with the 
locus of reinforcement. There is an additional possible source of increment 
to this liking which has been previously suggested. Reference is made to the 
possibility that in participative groups the leaders’ acceptance of the judg- 
ment of each member leads to an increase in the frequency with which each 
member accepts every other member. This would result in each member be- 
coming a direct source of reward as well as being associated indirectly with 
reward, $ 

The second assumption is based on the notion that a greater reinforcement 
results for each unit of acceptance than for each unit of verbalization. If 
this is the case, then it would be expected that measures of positive inter- 
personal affect would increase at a more rapid rate. As was pointed out be- 
fore, verbalization per se does not seem to account for changes in interper- 


2It should be pointed out that there is an uncontrolled variable involved in this 
comparison. Twenty of the 22 subjects had experienced the combination success- 
written judgments. Thus the differential preference may also be attributable to the 
written procedure independent of reinforcement. This weakens but does not invali- 
date the following reasoning based on this data. | 
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sonal perceptions in a uniformly positive direction. Published reports from 
many psychotherapists indicate a widespread belief that patients who appear 
for therapy exhibit behavior interpreted as a response to acceptance most 
markedly when acceptance is offered directly. Amount of verbalization is 
not credited with this effect directly, although presumably the therapist with 
a set to accept is more likely to communicate acceptance with increased 
verbalization up to a limit. An example of acceptance communicated with 
minimal verbalization is found in some of the published records of the so- 
called non-directive therapists. ‘The controversy over the claims of these 
therapists notwithstanding, it would seem that they elicit behavior which can 
be interpreted as reflecting acceptance with a minimum of verbalization. 
One way to test this in group process would be to use Bales’ (4, p. 9) first 
three categories as indices of acceptance by members of the group, as well as 
the leader. These categories and their descriptions are as follows: (a) shows 
solidarity; raises others’ status, gives help, rewards; (b) shows tension re- 
lease; jokes, laughs, shows satisfactions; (c) agrees; shows passive acceptance, 
undertands, concurs, complies. The incidence of these kinds of interaction 
as a proportion of total verbalization between members of the groups to be 
studied could be measured at several stages in the experience of the group. 
The specific result predicted by this theory would be that the degree of liking 
for other members of the group would be a positive function of increases in the 
proportion of verbal interactions classified in the above categories. This same 
approach could be used to test the relationship between liking and number 
of such verbalizations for a single individual. 


C. COHESIVENESS 


Another concept which has received considerable attention in recent group 
dynamics literature is “cohesiveness.” Representative experimental evidence 
will be presented in chronological order, leading to the most recent and ex- 
tensive published conceptualization. 

J. R. P. French (8) studied the effects of frustration of group activity 
as a function of cohesiveness. Two degrees of cohesiveness were defined in 
terms of amount of previous group experience. High cohesive groups were 
formed by use of individuals who had played together on athletic teams 
prior to the experiment. Low cohesive groups were composed of individuals 
who were previously unacquainted. The frustrating agent for both types 
of group was a set of insoluble problems which were to be worked on by the 
group as a whole and. completed in the shortest time possible. The results 
indicated two types of response to frustration. Four of the low cohesive 
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groups exhibited what French calls “real splitting of the group.” In these 
cases the group either split into two factions over selection of a problem or 
method of solution, or one individual went off by himself to work a problem 
not being worked on by his group. In no, case was this response attributed 
to a high cohesive group. The type of response to frustration exhibited more 
typically by the high cohesive groups is characterized as being less disruptive. 
High cohesive groups under frustration exhibited a higher incidence of tem- 
porary escape from the field, and interpersonal aggressions. They also ex- 
hibited more social freedom, “we feeling,” motivation, interdependence, and 
equality of participation by members in the group activity. The numerical 
data is not treated statistically and some of the differences reported could 
be due to chance factors. In the case of mean number of escapes from the 
field for example, 12 are reported for low cohesive and 16 for high cohe- 
sive groups. It is questionable that this would be a statistically significant 
difference. On the other hand a mean of six interpersonal aggressions is 
reported for low cohesive groups while 45 is reported for high cohesive 
groups. This difference would appear much more likely to be statistically 
significant. However, with tentative acceptance of only two of the find- 
ings which seem most likely to be statistically significant, the suggestion is 
presented that cohesiveness is a potentially fruitful property of groups to 
be considered with reference to group therapy. One is the higher inci- 
dence of complete group disruption (as defined by French) in low cohesive 
groups. The other would be the higher incidence of interpersonal aggres- 
. sion in high cohesive groups. On the basis of the assumption that group 
therapy is most effective when individual patients are engaged in the group 
activity, cohesiveness would be a property to be introduced into therapeutic 
groups as a means of maintaining uniform group activity during periods 
which are frustrating to the goals set for or by the group. The increased 
expression of interpersonal aggression in high cohesive groups occurring along 
with continuance of group activity when frustration is introduced may pro- 
vide for elicitation of responses which would serve as material for an in- 
terpretative type of therapy. This would apply to the expressions of aggres- 
sion as well as the responses to personal aggression made by the object of 
aggression. In the case of a therapeutic procedure based upon concentration 
on the effect of group behavioral norms, rejection by the group of a mem- 
ber’s behavior would be less likely to lead to permanent withdrawal of the 
offending member in a high cohesive group. With permanent withdrawal 
minimized, it could also be expected that the behavioral standards of the 


group would have more effect in terms of changiag individual behavior. 
e 
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These considerations lead to the necessity of investigating possible ways of 
manipulating cohesiveness with special reference to those which seem relevant 
to a patient population. 

An example of an experiment dealing with conditions of which cohesive- 
ness is a function is reported by Thibaut (19). He obtained experimental 
groups which were equated for interpersonal attractiveness on the basis of 
sociometric preference ratings taken on larger pre-existing groups of boys. 
For each experimental session two groups were engaged in joint activities 
but one group was assigned activities of low positive valence while the 
other group was assigned activities of high positive valence. This variation 
was the definition of two degrees of group status. The low valent activity 
group constituted the low status group, the high valent activity group con- 
stituted the high status group. Low status groups were subdivided into 
two experimental treatments. Two sets of low status groups were goaded 
into demands on the activity leader for more equal treatment. The de- 
mands of one set of groups were granted while in another set they were 
ignored. These groups are referred to as the successful and unsuccessful 
low status groups, respectively. A control treatment was provided for by 
having groups engaged in the same activity with equal status by rotating high 
and low positive valent activities. Changes in cohesiveness were “measured 
by changes from pre-session to post-session sociometric tests in the proportion 
of choices directed within each experimental sub-group.” Significant increases 
in “within sub-group choices” are reported for unsuccessful low status groups 
and consistently high status groups. Another finding of particular interest 
was that subjects with relatively low preference ratings on the original 
measures, called “peripheral” members, accounted for very little of the in- 
creased “within group choices” of the unsuccessful low status groups and 
were found to have a high degree of variability in the cohesiveness measures 
of both low status conditions. This would suggest that status of the group 
is a relevant variable in the development of uniform attractiveness of group 
members. In the case of therapy groups this would seem to call for manipu- 
lations to increase group status. This is suggested first because, as previ- 
ously pointed out, the effect of group variables on the individual is of cen- 
tral concern in group therapy. Secondly, group therapy presumably con- 
notes activity of low status; that is, presence in such a group connotes failure 
of the individuals to make satisfactory adjustments. If this is not counter- 
acted, Thibaut’s data suggests that all members will not be equally effec- 
tively treated. Insofar as attractiveness of the group and members of the 


group plays a rôle in*behavioral changes this becomes an important con- 
sideration. 
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Another experiment dealing with the cohesiveness construct is reported by 
Back (3). His experiment was concerned with two variations in degree of 
each of three independent bases for cohesiveness and their relative effects on 
pressure toward uniformity. One criterion for cohesiveness used was per- 
sonal attraction, Another was task direction in which it was stressed that 
being selected for this group was an important achievement. The task given 
to all groups was to arrive at an interpretation of a set of three pictures which 
was to be based on details of the pictures. The two subjects of each group 
were given sets of pictures which differed in some details and were first asked 
to write independent interpretations. They were then brought together to 
discuss their interpretations and finally were asked to write individual in- 
terpretations again. The results indicate that regardless of cohesiveness cri- 
terion used in this study, high cohesiveness is associated with more effort to 
reach an agreement, feelings of greater pressure from the other member, 
and less individual differences in attempts to influence the partner. It was 
also found that more changes occurred in the high cohesive groups in the 
direction of the partner, and these changes were “unevenly distributed be- 
tween the members, while in the less cohesive groups the changes were more 
evenly distributed.” This study suggests that high degrees of cohesiveness 
are associated with more persistent attempts to obtain conformity and a higher 
incidence of conforming behavior which seems to be less dependent upon 
personality variables than is the case for low cohesive groups. This in turn 
suggests that for therapy groups resistance to change in behavior can be re- 
duced by manipulating the cohesiveness variable. Redl (16) has called for a 
study of the factors associated with resistance to change an important con- 
tribution to progress in group therapy. From the cited evidence it would 
appear that investigation of the properties of cohesiveness is directly related 
to reduction of resistance to change. 

As part of a theory of group structure Festinger, Schacter, and Back (7) 
offer a conceptualization of cohesiveness. They define it as “the total field 
of forces which act on members to remain in the group.” ‘The factors which 
effect it are: (a) “Personal attractiveness” of the group by which they mean 
the extent to which the group is a goal itself. (They cite as an example a 
group in which one has satisfactory relationships with other members of the 
group.) (b) “Means control” of the group by which is meant “the GaG 
to which the group mediates goals which are important for the members. 
Cohesiveness, in turn, leads to the internal power of the group which these 
authors define in terms of the magnitude of change which a group can induce 
on its members. The greater the pressure to refnain in the group the 
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greater will be the pressure to change behavior toward conformity that is 
tolerated by any member of the group without leaving the group. It is evi- 
dent that the particular constructs cited here and their interrelationships seem 
relevant to manipulation of behavioral change through the use of small 
groups. 


D. CONCLUSION AND SUGGESTIONS 


On the basis of the material presented herein a conceptual and experimen- 
tal approach to problems in group therapy is suggested. Starting with the 
„assumption that group processes can facilitate individual behavioral change, 
and that therapy involves a behavioral change, an attempt was made tq 
apply conceptualizations of, and data on, group process as related to indi- 
vidual change. From the literature reviewed, participation was offered as 
a concept applying to a particular type of group structure which seems to 
facilitate individual change. An attempt was made to account for this rela- 
tionship in terms of increased reinforcement through acceptance. Some of 
the literature on cohesiveness was briefly surveyed. On the basis of the 
properties attributed to it and the discussion of participation, it appears that 
participative group structure should in general lead to greater degrees of 
cohesiveness. A high degree of cohesiveness seems to be the basis for rela- 
tively large changes in behavior through pressure from group members for 
conformity. It would follow then that increases in cohesiveness lead to in- 
creases in potential of reinforcement from the group. It should be possible 
then to increase the effects of participation on behavioral change by increas- 
ing cohesiveness independent of the participation variable. A factor produc- 
ing cohesiveness seems to be personal attraction of the members. It was 
pointed out that participation works through the mechanism of reinforcement 
and that what is reinforcing depends upon the needs of the individuals of 
the group. Lippitt and White, and Bovard have suggested that there are 
individual differences in the effects attributed to participation. It is neces- 
sary to attempt to distinguish some of the behavioral problems or personality 
characteristics likely to be associated with reinforcement and from those not 
likely to be associated with reinforcement under such conditions. Since par- 
ticipative activity requires assumption of responsibility by the members, those 
people who exhibit excessive dependency might be expected to respond to such 
a situation with anxiety and withdrawal. However, by manipulation of the 
personal attractiveness variable, for example, through pre-participative warm- 
up sessions it might be possible to build up enough force to remain in the 
group so that the individual would have an opportunity to experience rein- 
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forcement for whatever signs of participation he might show.? With such 
an experience, the anxiety associated with taking a small amount of responsi- 
bility would decrease, and on subsequent occasions, at least in the same 
group, an independent (or non-dependent) response is more likely to reoccur. 
Under optimum conditions the excitatory tendency for independent activity 
would continue to increase until it becomes more strongly associated with 
reward than dependent behavior. A preliminary empirical step would be 
to attempt to account for some of the variance in response to participative 
group experience by use of a measure of dependency. The 4 scale of the 
Guilford-Martin Gamin Inventory might be one such measure to use in initial 
research with “normal” groups. Assuming that such a relationship is found 
between the measure of dependency and selected responses to participation 
(discrepantly low increase in interpersonal affect in particular), the next step 
in testing the hypotheses offered would be to vary the degree of interpersonal 
liking before exposure to participative experience to determine whether high 
degrees of liking within a given group have the predicted effect on the mem- 
bers who score high on a dependency scale. The prediction would be: com- 
parison of pre-participative warm-up groups and participative groups without 
the warm-up experience would show. greater homogeneity of variance in 
responses previously associated with participation for all members of the 
warm-up participative group when both the groups compared include high 
scoring dependency subjects. Back’s data indicate that high cohesiveness is 
associated with lessening of individual differences in attempts to influence; 
and this hypothesis involves an extension of this effect to other variables 
associated with group process. 

Another individual variable that might be studied in interaction with par- 
ticipation is suggested by the inclusion of an anxiety measure in Kelman’s 
experiment on the effects of success and failure on convergence on a group 
norm. Since his results for anxious vs. non-anxious subjects were not statis- 
tically significant, a repetition of part of the experiment with a larger num- 
ber of subjects is necessary. The part of the experiment repeated would 
involve his success, failure, and control conditions with some subjects rated 
as anxious and some as non-anxious on the basis of the N scale of the Guil- 
ford-Martin Gamin or the Taylor Anxiety Scale. The hypothesis generated 
by Kelman’s data and the properties hypothetically attributed by him to 
anxiety would be that the anxious subjects of the success group would show 
less conformity than non-anxious subjects of the same group. It would also 


3Some preliminary selection of patients would be indicated to maximize the prob- 
ability of mutual liking during these pre-participative osessions. 
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be interesting to vary the methods of reporting judgments so that an ade- 
quate test could be made of the hypothesis offered in this paper that prefer- 
ence for the method associated with success would be found for all subjects 
but accentuated for the anxious subjects. A further addition to the experi- 
mental procedure relevant to reasoning offered herein would be to use the 
scale described by Back (3) to measure the effects of success and failure on 
interpersonal relationships. Again it would be predicted that preference for 
the experimental aide would be increased in the success subjects and this 
differential increase would be more marked in the case of anxious success 
subjects. 

If repetition of the Kelman experiment demonstrates that degree of con- 
formity is negatively related to success for initial judgments and anxiety, 
it could then be predicted from the conceptualization of participation and 
anxiety offered here that anxious subjects of a group that had experienced 
participation would exhibit greater conformity than anxious subjects of a 
group that had not experienced participative structuring; and that anxious 
subjects of a participative group would exhibit more conformity than non- 
anxious subjects of a participative group. Verification of these hypotheses 
would suggest the possibility of using participative methods in group therapy 
with those patients who exhibit manifest anxiety as a prominent symptom. 
At the same time, such verification would serve to broaden the current 
conceptualization of anxiety. 


Only a minute portion of the concepts and data from the area of group 
dynamics has been presented here. Similarly the problems in the area of 
group therapy have not received thorough analysis. The intent has been to 


investigate the potential fruitfulness of a rational approach to group therapy 
based on two more highly developed, relevant areas. 
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ASPIRATION AND PERFORMANCE IN A SIMULATED GROUP . 
ATMOSPHERE* 


Department of Psychology, University of Texas 


Ricwarp L. Kaser AND Rosert R. BLAKE 


A. PURPOSE 


This experiment seeks to produce changes in level of aspiration and to 
study consequent effects on performance under conditions of a simulated 
rather than an actual group atmosphere. “Atmosphere” is created in the 
present study through the use of tape recordings and directly interposed 
information from the experimenter to a critical subject. 


B. THE EXPERIMENT 
1. Application of the Method 


In this study the critical subject understands that he is one of five group 
| members, all of whom are engaged in an investigation of the “span of atten- 
tion.” Since he is told that he is the last of the five to arrive, he is immedi- 
ately taken to the experimental room located on another floor, and the 
first contact he has with the others of his group is over the communication 
system. This contact is wholly implicit, inasmuch as the critical subject 
never sees or hears the other subjects during the course of the experiment ; 
he only hears the experimenter’s acknowledgment of the other subjects’ esti- 
mates and reports. A modification of the method described by Blake and 
Brehm (1) permits the experimenter to intervene at critical points in the 
| taped dialogue with contrived information, the content of which is deter- 
mined by the immediately preceding response the subject has given. 


2. The Problem 


The purpose in this study is to create the experiences of success and fail- 
ure and to effect specific shifts in level of aspiration by means of contrived 
information presented to a subject under conditions of simulated group 
membership. The task for the critical subject requires his attention in count- 
ing auditory signals that arise simultaneously from two different sources, 
one metal, the other wood. The signals are sufficiently different so that 
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no one confuses the sources of the sounds. They are interspersed with one 
another, however, and are difficult to count accurately. 

Level of aspiration is represented by the accuracy to which the subject 
aspires prior to hearing each new set of signals. Level of achievement or 
performance is represented by the subject’s accuracy as announced by the 
experimenter after the subject has reported his count for both kinds of sig- 
nals. Both aspiration level, estimated by the subject, and achievement level, 
announced by the experimenter, are stated in terms of per cent relative to 
imputed norms of an Airforce cadet group, standardized for the same prob- 
lem. After each series of sounds, the experimenter announces also an average 
achievement in the same terms for the group of five in which the critical 
subject is a member, and the actual number of each type of signal imputed 
for the series just concluded. Thus, before every series except the first, the 
subject learns of his own performance, of the average performance of his 
group, of the individual performances of the other four subjects, and the 
actual number of signals for the immediately prior series. 

All stimulus signals, instructions, calls for aspiration estimates and judg- 
ments, and directly interposed information are conveyed by the communica- 
tion system of either tape recording or power microphone. This feature of 
the design is apparently undetected by any critical subject, although each 
subject participates without any other subjects being present or being heard. 
This method enables the experimenter to contrive information as a function 
of the judgment reported by the critical subject, calculated to effect changes 
in level of aspiration. 

It is predicted that the feeling of success engendered by surpassing level 
of aspiration in a simulated group context will tend to shift the future level 
up, and that the feeling of failure engendered by knowledge of having fallen 
short of level of aspiration will tend to shift the future level down. 


3. Explanations to the Subjects 


Taking each subject to the experimental room, the experimenter followed 
the procedure described by Blake and McConnell (2). Instructions ac- 
quainted the subject with his task: to count accurately the respective number 
of wooden and metallic sounds. The subject was to make two separate 
counts, one of the wooden signals and one of the metallic signals. 

Further instructions required the subject to estimate before hearing a 
set of sounds how well he would do relative to a comparison group of cadets 
in the Air Forces training program. The experimenter announced that the 
subject’s estimate would be compared with norms already standardized for 
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the cadets. He was asked to estimate the per cent of cadets that he felt 
had been less accurate than he would be on the series about to be judged. 

The experimenter explained that after each subject had reported his esti- 
mate, the sounds to be counted would be presented. When all subjects had 
reported their judgments for the number of each type of sound in a series, 
then the experimenter would average the judgments of the five subjects to- 
gether. Thus, it was explained that the experimenter would make a pub- 
lic announcement to the group as a whole which would tell the average judg- 
ment of the group presently judging. In addition, the quality of individual 
performance contrasted with the cadets would be announced publicly for 
each subject. That is to say, each subject would learn after a trial how 
well the group as a whole had done, how well he as an individual had per- 
formed, how well each of the other members had done, and how many 
actual signals of each type there had been in-the series. 


4. The Subjects 


Sixteen male and four female undergraduates at the University of Texas, 
all participating as volunteers, served in this experiment. 


5. Experimental Design 


Since chief interest centers on shifts in level of aspiration and consequent 
changes in actual performance efficiency as a function of the subject’s re- 
sponse to contrived information about his performance under conditions of 
* a simulated group atmosphere, the two conditions that were set up to per- 
mit an analysis of these relationships will be described. Table 1 describes 
some of the features of these conditions. 


6. The Signals 


Twelve sets of sounds were presented, the subject in each case judging 
the number of wooden and the number of metallic sounds comprising the 
set. The actual number of signals varied within three relative ranges, small, 
medium, and large. Of 12 sets, four pairs of wooden and metallic sounds 
in the small range were 7 and 8, 8 and 11, 9 and 8, and 9 and 12. Pairs 
of medium length were 11 and 13, 16 and 15, 17 and 19, and 19 and 16. 
Pairs of greater length were 21 and 18, 22 and 24, 23 and 22, and 25 and 
23. Intra-pair differences were either one, two, or three sounds, there be- 
ing four sets in the 12 for each magnitude of difference. ; 

After each set, the experimenter announced the contrived average judg- 
ment of the present group, the actual number imputed for each kind of 
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sound, and the performance of each individual subject relative to the cadets. 
Only the performance values for the other four members of the group were 
in the taped dialogue; all other announcements were directly inserted by 
the experimenter into appropriately placed gaps in the recording. The criti- 
cal subject heard all communications, and his judgment was the last to be 
rendered for each set. 


7. The Induction of the Success Experience 


For the success condition, level of aspiration was surpassed by 8 to 12 
per cent on all sets except 4 and 7. For them achievement was 4 per cent 
less than level of aspiration. In practice, the constancy of this rule was 
limited in the case of one subject when he raised his aspiration level to almost 
100 per cent. The announced group average was always stated to have 
been within three sounds of the imputed actual number for a given set. 
Relative to the critical subject’s judgment, the group average and the actual 
number of sounds imputed for each series were varied within a range of 
from 0 to 7. The use of this range made it seem that the counts by the 
subject were in close agreement with both the group average and the actual 
number of sounds, 


8. The Induction of the Failure Experience 


For the failure condition, level of aspiration overshot the announced 
achievement by 8 to 12 per cent on all sets except 4 and 7. For them 
achievement was 4 per cent higher than level of aspiration. ‘The constancy 
of this rule was limited in the case of two subjects when they lowered 
their aspiration levels to almost zero per cent. The announced group aver- 

' age was always stated to have been within 14 sounds of the imputed actual 
number for a given set. Relative to the critical subject’s judgment, the 
group average and the imputed actual number for each series were varied 
within a range of from 0 to 17. The use of this range made it seem that 
the counts by the subject deviated markedly from both the group average 
and the actual number of sounds. 


9. Apparatus 


In addition to the general communication equipment described by Blake 
and McConnell, this experiment used a microphonic cut-in which entered the 
communication channel between the recording and the headphones of the 
subject. Operated by: the experimenter as a push button switch, it enabled 
the experimenter to speak directly into the headphones at strategic gaps in 
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the recording without providing the subject with any noticeable cues about 
the change in the source of communication. y 


TABLE 1 

STIMULUS. VALUES AND THE PERFORMANCE VALUES PRESENTED BY TAPE RECORDING 
Performances 

as announced for 

Stimuli Success* Failure* other subjects 
Series Wood Metal condition condition in per cent** 
1 7- 8- Success Failure 84-29-42-47 
2 11-13 Success Failure 34-52-81-68 
3 21-18 Success Failure 21-40-33-65 
PN: 9-12 Failure Success 29-76-52-44 
5 19-16 Success Failure 58-23-20-27 
6 25-23 Success Failure 48-41-27-83 
bi 9- 8 Failure Success 68-80-51-33 
8 16-15 Success Failure 64-32-39-20 
9 22-24 Success Failure 43-51-75-28 
10 17-19 Success Failure 26-19-22-57 
11 8-11 Success Failure 47-89-26-40 
12 23-22 Success, Failure 67-60-50-79 


*Success means surpassing level of aspiration. Failure means performing below 
level of aspiration. 

**After Series 1 the first subject would be told that his performance exceeded 
that of 84 per cent of the cadets, the second subject that his exceeded that of 29 
per cent and so on. As explained in the text, the amount by which the critical sub- 
ject was told that his performance had exceeded that of the cadets ranged from 
8 to 12 per cent above or below his estimate. 

Auditory signals were created by a metronome set at 168, giving signals 
at the rate of approximately 2 per second, and by a metal bar struck manu- 
ally at approximately the same rate by a guttapercha hammer, giving signals. 
of 3,200 cycles per second. When transmitted from the recording over the 
phones, the former signals sounded as though they were produced from 
a wooden source, while the latter signals gave the experience that they were 


produced by a metallic source. 


C. REsULTS 
1. Analysis of the Aspiration Data 


The levels of aspiration for the 10 subjects each performing under the: 
two conditions were averaged by condition for each series. These values, 
presented in Figure 1, show the shifts in levels respectively for subjects: 
under success and failure conditions. The performance scores announced 
to the subjects were averaged for each series and are also plotted in Figure 1.. 

The curves derived from per cent values reflect the divergence in aspira- 


tion,level as the subjects encountered either success cx failure conditions, in-- 
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creasing under success conditions from 45 to 69 per cent and decreasing 
under failure conditions from 49 to 31 per cent from the first set to the 
twelfth. From a statistical standpoint, the differences between the aspira- 
tion estimates of the success and failure groups as evaluated by ¢ are signifi- 
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FIGURE 1 
LEVELS OF ASPIRATION AND ANNOUNCED PERFORMANCES (BOTH IN Per CENT) RELATIVE 
To COUNTING AUDITORY SIGNALS UNDER CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


cant. Interpreting this with a one-tailed test, the ¢ of 4.63 is significant 
beyond the .001 per cent level for the terminal series, indicating that the 
‘experimental conditions, involving success in one case, failure in the other, 
produced behavior confirming the predictions of differential shifts in levels 
of aspiration. The curves are derived from data shown in Table 2. 


2. -Analysis of Performance Efficiency 


That contexts of success and failure were established can also be seen by 
analyzing the performance efficiency of the subjects as a function of the 
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aspiration experiences they were undergoing. Errors in counting signals : 
were more frequent and of greater magnitude under the failure conditions 
than under the success conditions. In order to bring this out, a ratio of 
magnitude of error to frequency of error was computed for the counting 
mistakes made by each subject under both conditions. The averages of 
these ratios for success and failure conditions are shown in Table 3. Based 


TABLE 2 
LEVELS OF ASPIRATION AND ANNOUNCED PERFORMANCE VALUES IN PER CENT, AVERAGED 
FoR 20 CRITICAL SUBJECTS UNDER CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


- Levels of aspiration Announced performance 
Series Success Failure Success Failure 
1 44.5 49 54.1 39.8 
2 47 47.5 58.2 37.6 
3 52.9 42.5 63.2 33.5 
4 57.2 43 53.1 47.6 
5 55.5 42.9 65.7 33.3 
6 57.5 39.5 63.6 30.5 
7 61.7 38.8 51.8 44.1 
8 59.6 41 69.2 31.9 
9 62.1 38.5 72.2 28.7 
10 64.6 35.2 74.2 25.1 
11 66.9 33.3 76.3 24.1 
12 69.1 31.3 78.5 22.4 

N 10 10 
TABLE 3 


AVERAGE MAGNITUDE AND FREQUENCY OF ERRORS IN COUNTING SOUNDS AND AVERAGE 
RATIO oF ERROR MAGNITUDE To FREQUENCY UNDER SUCCESS 
AND FAILURE CONDITIONS 


Ratio of 
Error Error magnitude to 
Condition magnitude frequency frequency 
Success 34.0 15.0 2,30 t = 2.10 
Failure 53.4 16.2 3.06 b= .025 


on a ¢ of 2.10 interpreted with a one-tailed test, the difference in error ratios 
achieves statistical significance at the 2.5 per cent level, pointing to the de- 
terioration of actual performance under the failure condition relative to 
the efficiency attained under the success condition. The breakdown of effi- 
ciency under conditions of experienced failure has been noted by several in- 
vestigators (3, 4, 5, 6). As a criterion this impairment in performance 
indicates in a compelling way the operational effectiveness of the failure 
experience induced under these conditions. (g 
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3. Qualitative Analysis 


Further evidence of the experimentally created differences between the suc- 
cess and failure subjects can be found by a qualitative examination of post- 
experiment behavior. Characteristically, the behavior of the success sub- 
jects included either specific questions about the significance of the stimulus 
signals for cadets and themselves or comments concerning the over-all use 
to be made of the results. Comments often indicated the subject’s willingness 
to participate in further problems and were made with apparent confidence 
and relaxation. While generally remarking that they had enjoyed the ex- 
perience, they expressed surprise relative to their accuracy in counting signals. 

In contrast, the behavior of the failure subjects was noticeably tense and 
uncommunicative. Most apparent on their part was the urgency they dem- 
onstrated for leaving the experimental situation, as indicated by their con- 
strained answers to questions by the experimenter and by their rapid disen- 
gagement from the headphones and speaker. Several subjects by their curt 
answers suggested that they were displeased with their inefficient perform- 
ance in counting. Generally, they stated that they were dissatisfied and 
perplexed, suggesting that they had hardly found the experience pleasant 
enough to justify volunteering for any further problems. Such differences 
as these may constitute a qualitative index of the experiences generated within 
the contexts of success and failure. 


D. Discussion AND SUMMARY 


Separate counts of coincidently presented sounds, experienced as coming 
from a wooden and a metallic source respectively, were obtained from 20 
subjects, each of whom judged and gave his reports within a group atmos- 
phere. All communications concerning other subjects, all stimulus signals, 
and instructions were conveyed to the critical subject by tape recording and 
headphones. Announcements concerning individual performances of other 
group members were also transmitted to the critical subject via tape record- 
ing. All other announcements about the critical subject’s performances, the 
average performance of the present group as a whole, and the actual number 
of signals in a series were interposed directly into appropriately placed gaps 
in the tape. No critical subject was observed to have detected this feature 
of the design, although each subject participated without any other subjects 
actually being present or being heard. 

Specific predictions were made concerning shifts in level of aspiration and 
differences in performance efficiency: If a subject is told that his performance 
has exceeded his annouficed level of aspiration in a group context in which 
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comparison can be made with a reference group, he will tend to shift his 
future level upward, and if under similar conditions a subject is told that 
his performance has fallen short of his announced aspiration, he will tend 
to shift his future level downward. Thus, it was predicted that subjects 
with the experience of group atmosphere would shift their levels of aspiration 
according to contrived contexts of success and failure. The results obtained 
from this experiment have confirmed these predictions. Where levels of 
aspiration were surpassed by performance, the levels continued to shift up- 
ward, and where levels of aspiration overshot the performance, the levels 
continued to shift downward. 

« The convincing effect of experiences produced by contrived information 
in a simulated group atmosphere is represented operationally in the achieve- 
ment scores. Using as a measure a ratio of magnitude of counting error to 
frequency of error, these scores show the failure subjects becoming more in- 
accurate than success subjects during the course of the experiment. This 
performance deterioration was manifested qualitatively as well in the post- 
experiment behavior of the subjects, the most apparent differences being that 
in general the failure subjects showed greater tension and less spontaneity in 
conversations with the experimenter at the end of the experiment. 

It may be concluded that under these conditions it is possible to create a 
group atmosphere for a subject without his seeing or hearing other subjects, 
mediated convincingly enough by the tape recording method to establish 
contexts of success and failure. ‘The evidence in this experiment indicates 
that experiences of success and failures may be reflected in the consequent 
changes in levels of aspiration and changes in quality of performance. 

The results may prove suggestive for further application of this general 
method, using the aspiration shifts in a simulated group situation to provoke 


. experiences of group participation. Such a procedure makes feasible rigor- 


ously controlled investigations concerned with studying interrelationships 
between personality-level and group-level variables. For example, it should 
now be possible to inquire into the personality correlates under the follow- 
ing conditions: of shifting aspiration level in response to contrived per- 
formance information; of formulating a single group judgment in a context 
of contrived reports from other participants; and of anxiety states generated 
by the experience of contradiction in highly structured group situations. This 
method should allow renewed examination of such personality dimensions 
as intolerance of ambiguity, complexity-simplicity, and rigidity as they con- 


tribute to the development of small-group characteristics. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF COGPERATION TO THE 
SHARPENING-LEVELING CONTINUUM#* 


Institute for Cotperative Research, University of Pennsylvania, and the Department 
of Psychology, Pennsylvania State University 


DANIEL Grant TEAR AND GEorGE M. GUTHRIE! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The importance of studying the nature of coöperation has been pointed 
dut by Bartlett (1). He observes that although much effort has been spent 
on setting up mechanisms to handle the legal, economic, diplomatic, politi- 
cal, administrative, and executive aspects of coöperation, little has been done 
with “those human conditions which alone can promote the working of the 
mechanisms.” Several theories concerning its nature, many of them reviewed 
by May and Doob (6), have been postulated. Little experimentation has 
been carried out to determine the conditions necessary for coöperative be- 
havior. One area wherein relationships of predictive value would be ex- 
pected to appear is that of perception. 

Bruner, Postman, and McGinnies (2) have reported that needs, attitudes, 
and habits have effects on perceptual processes. Sherif (7) showed that per- 
ception of the autokinetic effect varies with variation in a social factor which 
was experimentally introduced. Voth (8) found clinical evidence for postu- 
lating that autokinetic perception might be used in detecting “non-conform- 
ists.” There is thus evidence that one factor in perception, the autokinetic 
phenomenon, is related to overt group behavior. An examination of other 
relevant details of perceptual behavior would probably help to clarify certain 
aspects of coöperative activity. 

Klein and Holzman (5) have found that the ability to perceive change 
(called sharpening) is related to what they call “self-outwardness.” Level- 
ing, the lack of this ability, is related to “self-inwardness.” In developing 
this theme, Klein (4) points out that perceptual processes in general, be- 
cause of their adaptability, are used by the ego in its search for methods of 
equalizing the tensions caused by its inner strivings on one hand and the de- 
mands of reality on the other. In Klein’s study (4, 5), a group of subjects 
was asked to judge the size of a series of projected squares. As the squares 
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increased in size, some subjects indicated that they were aware of the change 
by changing their estimates. Others lagged in their judgments, indicating 
their lack of awareness of change. In describing the traits characteristic of 
the two groups Klein states: 
The description of the lag or leveling group followed a pattern which 

we called “self-inwardness” and emphasized a retreat from objects, 

avoidance of competition or of any situation requiring active manipula- 

tion, exaggerated needs for nurture and succor, self-abasement, and 

rather ingenuous and passive drifting. The avoidance and minimizing 

of distinctions and nuances in the perceptual sphere thus seems to have 

its parallel in an avoidant pattern of everyday behavior. Such quali- 

ties are much Jess frequent in the sharpening group. The reverse tend- 

ency of “self-outwardness” includes traits that are manipulative and 

active: it describes people who generally find competition and exhi- 

bitionism congenial, who have high needs for attainment, who ener- 

getically and oftentimes aggressively push themselves forward, and 

who have a great need for autonomy (4, p. 339). 


Frenkel-Brunswik (3) has discussed a term “rigidity” which she defines 
as “perseveration and resistance to change” and as “intolerance of ambiguity.” 
She has found evidence that those persons who exhibit rigid attitudes in 
perception adopt the same rigidity in emotional and social areas. ‘There 
is a tendency to deny external ambiguity by perceptual manipulation, this 
tendency being a characteristic, as well, of the leveler. It was found that 
such a person may be described as one who will give “black and white solu- 
tions,” has a “stereotypical kind of thinking,” and “dichotomizes.” Socially, 
he is prejudiced. Likewise, Frenkel-Brunswik showed that unprejudiced 
persons used their perceptual mechanisms in a manner that might be termed 
sharpening. If the ability to perceive change is related to such a social 
phenomenon as prejudice, it may well underlie other behavior. 


B. THE EXPERIMENT 


This experiment was designed to determine whether the sharpening-leveling 
continuum is related to coöperative behavior. A total of 156 members of 
fraternities at The Pennsylvania State University served as subjects in this ex- 
periment. Of these, 98 were in Group I and 58 participated as Group II. 
Group I consisted of four sub-groups of 25, 38, 17, and 18 members. Group 
II sub-groups contained 13, 15, 13, and 17 members. The results of the 
second group served as a check on the validity of the results obtained from 
the first. 

Using essentially the,technique of Klein and Holzman (5), 150 squares 
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varying in size from three to 16 inches on a side were projected on a screen 
before each sub-group. The squares were’ presented one at a time in series 
of five. Each of the series was formed by eliminating the smallest square 
of the old series and adding a square one inch bigger than the largest of 
the old., Thus the first series, 3”, 4”, 5”, 6”, 7” was changed to 4”, 5”, 
6”, 7”, 8” to make the second series. The final series consisted of squares 
varying from 12 inches to 16 inches in size. 

Before the squares were presented, a data sheet was given to each of 
the subjects. They were told that the first square shown was three inches 
square and that all the remaining squares to be shown could also be ex- 
pressed as integers. Only questions on procedure were answered at this 
time. 

After the subjects had made judgments on the 150 squares, they were 
asked to write the names of those members of their sub-group who could be 
described as codperative and those who could be described as uncodperative. 
The number of nominations to either category was not restricted. 

The following description was read to guide them in making the selections: 

Now I want you to give a list of the most codperative men in this 
group. A codperative person may be described as: (1) tolerant of 
others, that is he is able to perceive the needs of others as well as 
his own needs; (2) helpful, this means he is willing to help others 
when there is no immediate prospect of return for himself; (3) he 
identifies himself with the group, that is he has a feeling of success 


when the group succeeds and a feeling of failure when the group 
fails; (4) he is in essential agreement with the other members of his 


group. 
They were asked to make their nominations as objectively as possible. The 
following description of uncodperative behavior was given. 
Now write the names of those persons who may be considered unco- 
operative. Such a person is: (1) unable to consider the needs of persons 
other than himself; (2) he will do nothing to help; or if he does, he 
works by himself; (3) he is more concerned with his own successes 


or failures than with those of the group; (4) he will not readily 
adopt group ideas unless they are in accord with his own. 


Median sharpening-leveling scores were determined for each sub-group. 
A sharpener was defined as one who fell below this median; a leveler was 
one who received scores that were above the median. The scores were 
the algebraic sum of the differences of estimate from the absolute size of 
the first presentations of the first square of a series. All underestimates 

Q 
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were calculated as positive differences while all over-estimates were cal- 
culated as negative. 

An example will serve to clarify the system of scoring. If, in the sec- 
ond series mentioned above, a subject estimated the size as 5”, 6”, 8”, 8”, 9” 
his score would be minus one. The difference of the first estimated square 
of the series from the absolute size is one. As the 5” estimate is an overesti- 
mate of the 4” square presented, it is given a minus value. This score would 
be algebraically added to all the other scores obtained for the first squares 
of other series. Only the first estimate for a series was used in obtaining 
the score. 

The votes each subject received were summed and those who received 
a difference of at least one vote in either the codperative or uncoéperative 
direction were entered in a contingency table according to their sharpening- 
leveling score. In this manner it was possible to determine by chi-square 
whether sharpening-leveling and codperative-uncoéperative are essentially un- 
related or independent. 


C. REsuLts 


The chi-square computed using the sum of the entries of the four original 
sub-groups is 6.265 (see Table 1). With one degree of freedom this is 


TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PEER-RATED COOPERATIVENESS AND SHARPENING-LEVELING SCORE 
Group I Group II 
Sharp Level Sharp Level 

Coéperative 14 29 10 21 
Uncoéperative 23 15 14 4 
Chi-Square 6.265 9.465 

P <.02 <.01 


significant at the .02 level. This chi-square yields a contingency coeffi- 
cient of .27. Seventeen subjects were nominated neither coöperative nor 
uncooperative. 

The codperative and uncooperative groups were studied in another way 
so as to diminish the effect of the scores of those subjects who tended to 
receive few votes for either group. The criterion for placement in one of 
these groups was changed to two votes in the direction of placement. The 
new groups were entered into tables according to their sharpening-leveling 
scores. The chi-square was 6.307, again significant at the .02 level. Little 


effect was exerted on the results by that group which received few votes 


in either category. D 
r 
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To verify the indicated relationship and to test whether the significant 
results obtained were peculiar to a single set of data, Group II was treated 
in the same manner. The chi-square obtained as seen in Table 1 was 9.465, 
which with one degree of freedom is significant at the .01 level. This ob- 
tained value yields a contingency coefficient of .40. 


D. Discussion 


It has been indicated by the demonstrated relationship between the sharp- 
ening-leveling continuum and coöperation that this continuum underlies be- 
havioral phenomena in addition to those described by Klein and Frenkel- 
Brunswik. Klein’s description of the sharpener, quoted above, would ‘lead 
one to predict this relationship. His leveler may not appear particularly 
codperative but his manipulative, exhibitionistic, competitive sharpener is 
certainly one who would be nominated uncoéperative by his peers. What 
causes a person who levels to codperate is conjectural. It may be that the 
relationship is caused by a leveler’s ability to perceive a situation as similar 
to his personal goal areas. A sharpener will adjust to the situation by no- 
ticing how it varies from his own purposes. Since a sharpener will not per- 
ceive a hypothetically identical situation in the same manner as the leveler, his 
reaction to the situation will vary in accord to the perceived, not the “real,” 


situation, 
E. Summary 


The area of perceptual behavior is relevant to the investigation of such 
socially complex phenomena as codperation. Klein and Frenkel-Brunswik 
have shown that the lack of the ability to detect change is related to vari- 
ous personality traits. An investigation was carried out to determine if co- 
operation was related to this lack of ability. Scores for leveling and sharpen- 
ing were determined by obtaining the judgments of the sizes of a series of 
squares from eight fraternity groups. Comparison of sharpening-leveling 
scores was made with peer nominations of codperativeness and uncooperative- 
ness. Results obtained were significant beyond the .01 level, suggesting that 
leveling is one of the perceptual factors connected with codperative behavior. 
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REPRESSION ELICITED BY STORY MATERIAL BASED ON 
THE OEDIPUS COMPLEX* 


Department of Psychology, Michigan State College 


Frank Ray WILKINSON AND DALLAs WAYNE CARGILL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Repression usually refers to an active though involuntary “thrusting from 
consciousness” which results in an inability to recall the repressed material 
(4).. The mechanism is said to operate to protect the system of beliefs, self- 
impressions, value judgments, etc., which are the basis for that internalized 
parental love which nourishes and is the basis for one’s self-esteem (4, 6, 
pp. 110-111). Though the phenomenon is generally accepted, it has never 
been adequately demonstrated in the laboratory. For various reasons clini- 
cal protocols cannot be considered experimental evidence and do not give 
the rich understanding of basic principles and manipulations needed. Con- 
versely, laboratory investigations have usually resulted in little and many 
times inconclusive evidence. Some common techniques might be mentioned. 
One is based upon the memorization of a list of words, some of which are 
judged to be pleasant or unpleasant (2). Much of this work is invalid or 
inconclusive (6, 7). The trouble lies in defining the criteria of “pleasant” 
and “unpleasant.” Unfortunately, the terms do not necessarily carry the 
same connotations for repression as they do for aesthetics. Another common 
approach has been referred to as the experimental induction of repression (by 
hypnosis, instructions, punishment, failure, or other means) (6, pp. 115- 
119). The results obtained, while helpful, have not been particularly con- 
clusive. And still another approach has been through the diary method (re- 
call checked against records) (8). A qualitative analysis is said to reveal 
selective forgetting. This method shares the strengths and weaknesses of 
the clinical. An oblique approach has recently been made through the use 
of the tachistoscope (1). Loaded words are found to take longer exposure 
periods for recognition or identification than are neutral ones. This is 
not a direct example of repression though it is analogous to it, and may 
operate according to the same principles (5). But the obliqueness of the 
approach makes it difficult to apply to repression directly. 

It might be argued that words are inadequate for studying repression. 


Cai ae o 
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The mechanism, as formulated by Freud and others, is primarily concerned 
with the obliteration from consciousness of (a) memories of events and emo- 
tions which are frustrating or threatening and (b) of associated material 
(4). A fundamental example of repression is that of the Oedipus complex 
and associated details. What is repressed here is not words so much as ideas, 
emotions, and situations. It would seem possible, therefore, to approach the 
study of repression by the use of stories which are based upon the situations 
and emotions said to evoke repression. If the subject can identify with a 
story containing repression-provoking material, repression of the story upon 
test for recall should appear. j 


B. PROCEDURE 


Two short stories of equal complexity and phrasing were constructed. 
The control story was neutral with reference to the Oedipus complex. The 
experimental story, by use of Freudian symbolism, presented the elements 
of an Oedipal situation. Note that the experimental story is constructed 
of conventional Freudian dream symbolism (3) and that the only difference 
between the two stories lies in the incestual content of the one and its lack 
in the other, 


Experimental story: The oddest thing happened the other night. I 
had a dream that didn’t make any sense to me. Late in the evening 
before retiring, I had received a telegram saying that mother had been 
in an accident. After this I was very worried and had a difficult time 
going to sleep. In my dream it seemed I was again a little boy and 
was home walking around. I wandered from room to room. Sud- 
denly I opened a door and there was mother’s room. I was cold. I 
got into the nice warm bed with mother. She smiled, put her arms 
around me and drew me close to her warm body. Her soft skin felt 
good against my warm body. Everything changed. I can’t remember 
just how. The next thing clear to me was the sensation of climbing a 
long stairway up a hill to the beautiful temple situated on top. The 
stairs led to the temple door. All around the temple were shrubs, trees, 
and heavy foliage. I climbed the stairs, reached the door and opened 
it. I awoke with a start and found myself shaking and perspiring as 
“from great excitement. I realized that it was the ringing bell that woke 
me. It was the phone and it was still ringing. I jumped from bed, 
answered it only to hear mom’s voice telling me everything was all 
right and she had not been hurt. 

Control story: The oddest thing happened the other night. I had a 
dream that didn’t make any sense to me. Late in the evening before 
retiring I had received a telegram saying my brother had been in an 
accident. After this I was very worried and had a difficult time 
going to sleep. In my dream it seemed I was a little boy and was home 
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walking around. I wandered from room to room. Suddenly I opened a 
door and there was my brother’s room. I was cold. I got into the 
nice warm bed with him. He groaned, rolled over, and almost pushed 
me out of bed. His feet were cold when he pushed me. Everything 
changed. I can’t remember just how. The next thing clear to me 
was the sensation of walking in a vast desert towards a beautiful lake 
that was a long way off. The trail led straight to the lake. All around 
the lake were boulders, pebbles, and white sand. I walked down the’ 
trail, reached the edge of the lake and sat down. I awoke with a start 
and found myself shaking and perspiring as from great excitement. I 
realized that it was the ringing bell that woke me. It was the phone 
and it was still ringing. I jumped from the bed, answered it only to 

n hear my brother’s voice telling me everything was all right and he 
had not been hurt. 

Fifty male and 50 female undergraduate college students were used. They 
were all students in a beginning course in sociology at Michigan State Col- 
lege. Except for these limitations, the choice of subjects can be considered 
random. The subjects were divided into groups of 25 each, an experimen- 
tal and a control group for each sex. They were first informed that the 
experiment had to do with personality. ‘Then each group was presented 
with copies of the appropriate story. They were instructed to read the 
stories carefully but not to reread. No time limit was imposed. After 
the subjects had read the story once, the experimenter collected the copies, 
left the room, and the class instructor continued the regular class lecture 
allowing no questions. Fifteen minutes later, the subjects were instructed 
to reproduce in writing the story they had read. It was suggested that every- 
one make an effort to do well. 

In scoring, each story was divided into ideas or elements (usually phrases 
or short sentences) which were considered units and the reproduction was 
scored as to the number of units recalled. A standard “?” test was run be- 
tween means for each group to determine the significance of the differences. 
Each of three independent judges scored each response. Since the differ- 
ences found between judges were small while those between groups were 
large, this method of scoring can be considered reliable. 


C. RESULTS 


The results are given in Table 1. The range of mean differences between 
judges for male subjects was 0.3 unit. Distortion in terms of displaced 
material, altered details, and the introduction of new details was subjectively 
judged by the experimenter with the following results: eight of the 25 male 
subjects in the experimental group showed marked distortion whereas only 
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three of the 25 control subjects showed similar distortion. Distortion was 
not judged for the female subjects. 
TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS IN UNITS RECALLED AND ?’s FOR MEAN DIFFERENCES 
AS SCORED BY JUDGE GIVING LEAST DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GROUPS 


Experimental group Control group 
Sex Mean o Mean (A t 
Male 10.4 4.45 16.5 3.82 5.12 
Female 18.3 2.51 17.3 2.36 43 


(N = 25/group.) 
D. Discussion 


There was a significantly smaller amount and greater distortion of recall 
demonstrated by those males reading the experimental story than by those 
reading the control story. Possibilities to account for this difference lie in 
the following: (a) differences in the two stories other than those intended, 
(b) awareness of the nature of the experimental story, (c) inter-group 
heterogeneity in ability to recall generally, and (d) repression operating to 
reduce tensions aroused by the Oedipal content of the experimental story. 
The first possibility has already been considered and can be discarded (see 
section on procedure. ) 

In an attempt to explore the second possibility, subjects were asked if they 
had any idea of what the experiment was “getting at.” Though much curi- 
osity was expressed, only one of the 25 subjects in the male experimental 
group approached awareness, and he seemed to be offering a tentative sug- 
gestion rather than stating a fact. The third possibility, heterogeneity be- 
tween groups in memory ability, is unlikely due to the random selection 
of the groups. We are left, therefore, with the conclusion that the exces- 
sive forgetting in the experimental group was motivated by the nature of 
the story content. Such forgetting may be identified with Freudian repres- 
sion and after-expulsion. This conclusion is borne out by reference to the 
data for the female subjects. It would be expected that for females an in- 
cestual inhibition would operate with reference to the control story rather 
than the experimental one. ‘Thus the mean differences should be in the 
opposite direction to those for the men. This was the case. That the 
differences for the female subjects were statistically insignificant can prob- 
ably be traced in part to the fact that the story is about a boy thus making 
identification difficult. Also, sibling incest is, presumably, not so potent in 


evoking repression. Nevertheless, these data tend to confirm the validity 
of our analysis. 
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It may be surprising that repression in the male subjects is as pronounced 
as is here found. Many researchers have concluded that the Oedipus com- 
plex is a special case and not a universal phenomenon (5, pp. 42-43). That 
the difference found is not the result of one or two pronounced cases is 
shown by the SD’s in Table 1. It might be argued that the results are 
due to an inhibition against incest, and that such an inhibition may have 
its roots in something other than the classical Oedipus complex. Neverthe- 
less, such an incestual relationship must be intimately bound up with inter- 
nalized parental disapproval in order to cause repression. ‘Therefore, what- 
ever the personality factor is called, it does exist and does motivate striking 
repression. While the distinction might appear somewhat academic, the whole 
pattern of repression found here follows closely that postulated by Freud 
and his followers. The motivating factors are clearly Oedipal in sym- 
bolism. Whether or not, therefore, the Oedipus complex is a construct based 
upon certain personality factors, the factors themselves are generally present 
throughout our sample. More research is needed to demonstrate the iden- 
tity of these factors. 

As a final point, it should be noted that repression operated independently 
of the subject’s awareness of the nature of the story content. This result 
is in thorough accordance with the general view of repression as a protective 
mechanism, generalized and involuntary in operation. 


E. SUMMARY 


An attempt was made to measure repression by the use of stories, one based 
on the Oedipus complex as distorted in a dream and the other similar in 
structure but without the Oedipus symbolism. The stories were presented 
to groups of male and female subjects chosen at random who read the stories 
and later attempted to reproduce them. The two stories were equal as to 
complexity, length, and phrase structure. Selective forgetting was found to 
occur which could not be traced to differences in the stories other than the 
Oedipal vs. neutral content. This forgetting may be identified with repres- 
sion. The pattern of repression found, taken in conjunction with the ex- 
perimental design, indicates the operation of personality factors analogous 
to if not identical with the Oedipus complex. 
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SCALING OF ATTITUDES BY THE METHOD OF EQUAL- 
APPEARING INTERVALS: A REVIEW* 


Testing Service, Emory University 


Sam C. Wess! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The method of equal-appearing intervals has been widely used in the 
scaling of attitude items. By using this procedure scale values and measures 


‘of dispersion or ambiguity are determined for each item; and on the basis 


of these plus other factors—which vary according to procedures proposed 
by various workers—items are selected to form an attitude scale. Though 
the values obtained by this method are relatively crude in comparison with 
the more precise values which can be obtained by the law of comparative 
judgment (61, 62, 64) or the method of successive intervals (52), they are 
nevertheless employed, since the use of the more precise methods are pro- 
hibitive from the standpoint of time and labor and economy. However ever 
this relatively short procedure has received its full share of complaints of 
tedium and laboriousness (15, 18, 53, 57). 


B. Purpose AND Scope or REVIEW 


The purpose of this review is to summarize and evaluate the data relevant 
to the theoretical and methodological aspects of the method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals and of modifications of this procedure which have been used 
in scaling attitude items. Following a statement of the assumptions and 
method developed by Thurstone, the experimental data will be presented; 
and finally some over-all evaluations and suggestions for further work will 
be presented. 


C. PROCEDURE AND THEORY OF THURSTONE 


Thurstone developed the method of equal-appearing intervals as a sub- 
stitute for the more laborious direct application of the law of comparative 
judgment. 

The steps in the procedure as described by Thurstone and Chave (67) 
are as follows: First: A number of appropriate statements relative to the 
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attitude to be scaled are prepared and carefully edited. Second: Subjects 
are asked to sort the items into 11 piles “to represent an evenly graduated 
series of attitudes from one extreme to the other” (67, p. 30). The piles 
are lettered 4 through K. Piles Æ and K are labeled indicating they express 
highest and lowest amounts of the attitude of the scale and Pile F is labeled 
as expressing a neutral attitude. Third: Subjects who performed their 
sortings in “a perfunctory or careless manner” (67, p. 32) are eliminated. 
Fourth: The frequency with which each item falls in each pile is determined. 
These frequencies are converted to cumulative proportions; and from these 
ogives are drawn. Fifth: Scale and ambiguity values are determined. The 
scale value is a point on the scale above and below which 50 per cent of the 
judgments lie and is therefore the median. The ambiguity value, generally 
teferred to as the Q value, is an index of the extent to which the judgments 
vary around the scale value and is defined as the interquartile range. In 
the case of statements for which more than half the judgments fall in the 
pile at either extreme, the scale value is obtained by drawing the best fitting 
curve to all the cumulative proportions below 1.00 and extrapolating the 
curve until it crosses the 50 per cent line. For this type of item Q values 
are obtained by doubling the quartile distance estimated from the plotted 
curve. Since the experimental proportions are necessarily 1.00 for the scale 
value “11,” Thurstone felt they should be ignored in fitting the curve and 
in the location of scale values (63, p. 547). Sixth: An index of irrelevance 
is computed. Since this index is based on a voting procedure, and ‘since 
Thurstone did not consider it wholly satisfactory, it is not discussed in this 
review. Seventh: On the basis of scale value, ambiguity value, and inspec- 
tion of the statement, statements are selected so as to be evenly spaced on 
. the basis of scale values and to be as low in ambiguity as possible. 

In developing this procedure, the following assumptions are made or 
implied: 

(a). The intervals within the scale appear equal in size. According to 
Thurstone and Chave “it is a fundamental matter that the 11 piles should 
not be described except to give a starting point such as neutrality and the 
two ends,” since “intervals between successive piles should be apparently 
equal shifts of opinion, as judged by the subject” (67, p. 30). The inter- 
vals should not be defined, since the subject must be given freedom to adjust 
the slips in the piles “so that the intervals in attitude: from-one pile to the 
next seem to him to be equal” (67, p. 31). 

(b). The first and last intervals respectively express extreme amounts of 
attitude in favor of or ‘against the trait being considered; but the range of 
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the scale is arbitrary (63, p. 547) and therefore it does not express its full 
possible extent. 

(c). The distribution of judgments for each item when plotted on the 
attitude scale is described by the phi-gamma function. “The ambiguity of a 
statement is the standard deviation of the best fitting phi-gamma curve 
through the proportions” (63, p. 549). This statement would imply that 
the best estimate of scale value would be the mean. However in case the 
phi-gamma function does not well describe the curve of proportions, the 
scale value may be determined by using Ps9; and the ambiguity may be deter- 
mined by using the scale distance between Prg and Pos. It is not possible to 
tell from published accounts whether Thurstone and Chave used the inter- 
quartile range rather than the standard deviation as an estimate of am- 
biguity because they did not consider the phi-gamma function to hold or be- 
cause it was an easily computed estimator of the standard deviation. 

(d). “Scale values of the statements are independent of the attitude dis- 
tribution of the raters who sort the statements” (67, p. 92). This is 
saying that the discrimination between two adjacent statements on a given 
scale will be equally easy or difficult for people who hold diverse or oppo- 
site attitudes on the subject. 


D. EXPERIMENTAL AND METHODOLOGICAL STUDIES 


A summary. of studies of this method as used in attitude scaling is pro- 
vided in this section. For convenience and clarity materials have been or- 
ganized according to the following topics: (a) methods of collecting judg- 
ments, (4) methods of computing scale and Q values, (c) methods of han- 
dling the end effect, (d) assumption of equal intervals, (e) elimination of 
judges, (f) assumption of independence of scale values and attitude of judges, 
(g) number of judges, (h) number of rating intervals, and (i) effect of 
question form and content on scale values. These will be considered in 


order, 
1. Method of Collecting Judgments 


The “conventional Thurstone procedure,” which has been briefly described 
above, has probably been used more frequently than any other method for 
collecting judgments. Some relatively recent studies in which this proce- 
dure has been employed are those of Edwards and Kilpatrick (18), Eysenck 
and Crown (20), Gilliland and Katzoff (26), and Hovland and Sherif (35). 

Seashore and Hevner (53) used a rating method which modified the con- 
ventional Thurstone procedure by mimeographing the, statements in booklet 


form and by having judges encircle one of nine lefters to the left of each 
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statement to indicate the pile into which the item was judged to fall. A 
comparison of scale and Q values for 100 statements of attitude toward 
music obtained from the judgments of 75 students using this procedure with 
scale, and Q values obtained from 75 students using the conventional Thurs- 
tone procedure, showed an average difference in scale value of —.187 (c = 
.325) and of .103 for Q values (s = .225). They interpreted these values 
to indicate little difference in scale value obtained by the two methods but 
slightly increased ambiguity values for the rating method. A plot of the 
medians showed a close approximation td a straight line. The investigators 
reported that as compared with the Thurstone procedure their rating method 
was preferred by judges and was faster, easier, and more convenient. Recent 
studies in which this procedure has been used are those of Edwards and 
Kenny (15), Kahn (37), and Wicker (72). 

Ballin and Farnsworth (2) employed a graphic rating procedure which 
required judges to indicate the position of statements by placing a dot at the 
appropriate point on an 11-inch horizontal line. Three groups of from 100 
to 200 students rated 20 statements of the Thurstone-Peterson scale of atti- 
tude toward War Form Æ by this method, while a fourth group used the 
Seashore-Hevner procedure. In the directions for the first of the three 
groups the position of an extremely militaristic item was indicated on the 
line. For the second and third groups respectively the position of an ex- 
tremely pacifistic and a neutral statement was indicated. Rank difference 
intercorrelations for the three groups ranged from .991 to .998. Median 
scale values based on all three groups correlated .970 with values of the 
fourth group and .900 with the published scale values (obtained by the 
conventional Thurstone procedure). 

Farnsworth (21) further modified the procedure by providing for each 
statement a vertical line on which the statement’s relative position was to 
be shown and by indicating in the directions the proper position of an ex- 
tremely pacifistic and extremely militaristic item. For 18 items of the 
Thurstone-Peterson War Scale Form Æ mean scale values obtained from 
the ratings of 105 judges were almost identical with values obtained by 
the conventional Thurstone procedure. Scale values based on ratings of 
students who worked in a group situation were almost identical with values 
based on ratings of students who came in one by one to do the rating. 

Kilpatrick and Edwards (16, 41) had 98 students sort statements of 
attitude toward science in a two-step procedure. On the first day they 
sorted them into three piles—unfavorable, neutral, and favorable. On the 
second day they sorted éach of these piles into three piles making a total of 
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nine piles. While no reason for using this procedure is provided, it appears 
similar to a procedure suggested by Droba (11) of having judges sort the 
statements into two piles and then subdivide each of these into two piles 
and so on as a means of overcoming the end effect. No comparisons of 
results obtained in this way with results obtained by other procedures are 
available. 

Stagner (57) had students sort 27 items on a five-interval scale with each 
extreme being assigned an adjectival phrase. Webb (69, 70), who had 312 
students judge 136 items pertaining to interest in any school subject, used a 
similar procedure. Judgments were recorded on IBM answer sheets. For 
78 items scale values obtained by this procedure correlated .99 with scale 
values obtained by Silance using the conventional Thurstone procedure, Q 
values obtained by the two methods correlated .42. 

Summary. Variations in methodology of collecting judgments such as 
sorting vs. rating, using items as examples vs. not using items as examples, 
and judging in a group situation vs. judging alone, have negligible effects on 
the ordering of items according to scale value or on size of the scale values 
themselves. The number of intervals assigned a descriptive phrase has 
negligible effect on the ordering of items. The rating procedure appears to 
yield slightly larger Q values than does the conventional procedure. 


2. Methods of Computing Scale and Q Values 


The practice of computing medians and interquartile range as scale and 
Q values respectively has been followed by most investigators, though it is 
not always clear whether Thurstone’s procedures for estimating scale and 
ambiguity values for extreme items was followed. Guilford refers to the 
mean or median as “the most probable value of 8” (29, p. 158) but considers 
the median as the better estimate because of the skewed distribution of judg- 
ments for extreme items. 

For 150 items pertaining to anti-Semitism Eysenck and Crown (20) found 
that mean scale values based on the sortings of the 40 least anti-Semitic 
judges correlated .98 with the mean scale values for the 40 most anti-Semitic 
judges. 

Ballin and Farnsworth (2) found mean and median scale values for their 
four groups to be similar. Absolute differences between medians tended to 
be less than differences between means, though only a “few items showed 
significant differences between groups either in median or mean values” (2, 
p. 325). è 

Farnsworth (21) compared means obtained by hB rating procedure with 
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means obtained by the conventional sorting procedure and found one of 18 
critical ratios greater than three and five greater than 1.96. According to 
our calculations the average difference between means obtained by the con- 
ventional and Farnsworth procedures was —.056 (e = .295), while the 
mean difference in standard deviations was +.156 (s = .283). 

Edwards and Kenny (15) had 72 subjects sort the Thurstone and Chave 
items of attitude toward the Church using the Seashore-Hevner procedure. 
For all items data for Q values were obtained by dropping perpendiculars 
at Prs and Pos. Scale values correlated .95 with the Thurstone and Chave 
values, while Q values correlated only «18. 

Stagner (57) computed mean scale values for each of five groups. He 
took the median of the means as the index of scale value and the range of 
the means as a measure of ambiguity. 

Summary. Data in this and in the preceding sections indicate that both 
means and medians will give a highly reliable ordering of items according 
to scale value. Medians appear to be more reliable or stable than means; 
but the.writer believes that a more careful study of this problem would revise 
these findings. Measures of ambiguity—both interquartile ranges and stand- 
ard deviations—appear to be relatively less stable than measure of scale value; 
but no data covering the comparative stability of these two measures of am- 
biguity are available. 


3. Handling the End Effect 


Because of the arbitrary limits imposed on the continuum, judgments of 
items whose “true” scale values would fall at the extreme of the continuum 
or beyond can be displaced only toward the middle. For such items there 
is a piling up of judgments in the extreme piles so as to form skewed distri- 
butions. This phenomenon, which has been referred to as the end effect, 
causes measures of central tendency for extreme items to be displaced toward 
the center of the continuum and yields Q values which are smaller than 
for those in the middle range. This defect has been referred to as one of 
the serious difficulties of the method (1, 29, 31). Thurstone and Chave’s 
(67) recommended procedures for handling extreme items are intended to 
correct for these effects. Guilford (29) thinks the median gives a more 
accurate estimate of the true scale values than the mean. ` 

Hollingworth (33), working with his group order method with a wide 
variety of types of data, noted a decrease in mean variation for items at the 
extremes as compared, to items in the middle. He felt this was in part a 
purely methodological čonsequence of the fact that end items can be dis- 
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placed toward the center. On the basis of his study of the relation of 
mean variation to number of positions, he concluded that the end effect would 
affect the upper and lower quarters of a total series of intervals. 

In studying paired comparison preferences on 15 races, Guilford (28) 
found that distributions of preferences for each race were nearly normal 
except for races near the extremes of the scale. The distributions for these 
excepted races were skewed. He found that Q values tended to decrease 
with, increased departure in scale value from the middle of the scale. He 
felt that the formula for the PE of a proportion would have to be considered 
in finding the PE of scale values. 

Edwards (13), in his analysis of neutral items, demonstrated the curvi- 
linear relation between scale values and measures of ambiguity. His analyses 
show smaller ambiguity values at the extremes as opposed to those in the 
neutral area of the scale. 

Summary. For extreme items displacement of scale values toward the 
middle in data collected by the method of equal-appearing intervals, and re- 
duction in measures of dispersion in data collected by this method and by 
the method of paired comparisons as well, have been noted. Procedures for 
correcting for these in data collected by the method of equal-appearing inter- 
vals have been proposed and used; but how well they correct for the end 
effect is not known. It is not likely that errors from this effect will change 
the ordering of the items according to scale value; but one would suspect 
that errors from this effect would alter the ordering of items according 
to ambiguity value. The extent of this alteration would be hard to assess, 
since these differences in ambiguity for extreme as opposed to neutral items 
may well be a function of statement content as well as of the procedure 
employed. 

4, Assumption of Equal-A ppearing Intervals 

Hevner (31), working with 20 specimens of handwriting, found curvi- 
linear relations between scale values obtained by the method of equal- 
appearing intervals and scale values obtained by applying the law of com- 
parative judgment to data collected by paired comparison and rank order 
methods. Values obtained by the two latter methods yielded a linear rela- 
tionship. Because of this finding she concluded that the scale obtained by 
the method of equal-appearing intervals differed from that derived by the 
other two methods. Her curves demonstrate that the intervals of the method 
are not equal, since intervals near the end of the scale are larger than those 
in the middle (1, 19, 36, 42, 43, 44). The distortion, in part, is a result 
of the end effect. e 
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Ferguson (25) has countered by reporting correlations of .95 or over 
and linear relationships between scale values for attitude statements com- 
puted by the method of equal-appearing intervals and the method of paired 
comparisons. 

McNemar (43) has appropriately pointed out that Thurstone never 
claimed equal intervals. He only assumed equal-appearing intervals. But as 
Reese (50) has noted, there is nothing in the directions to the subjects which 
clearly instructs them to make the intervals even equal-appearing. Rather 
the directions indicate that when the sorting is complete there will be “eleven 
piles arranged in order of value—estimate from A, the highest, to K, the 
lowest” (67, p. 31). 

Summary. ‘There are no data which support an assumption of equal- 
appearing intervals. Accordingly the scale values should be regarded as 
order statistics. 

5. Elimination of Judges 


Opinions differ concerning the advisability of eliminating judges before 
tallying the judgments. Thurstone and Chave (67) considered it proper 
to discard the sortings of judges who did not understand the directions, or 
who were careless or indifferent in their sortings, though they cautioned 
against using any criterion of elimination “which may constitute in effect an 
artificial loading of the main results of the investigation” (67, p. 35). On 
the other hand Beyle believed that all ratings should be kept, on the grounds 
that culling subjects would produce scales in which users might have less con- 
fidence and that it seemed advisable to know the “full possibility of the am- 
biguity of the statement” (3, p. 544). 

In practice some investigators have discarded subjects and some have not. 
A number of investigators (3, 4, 8, 10, 12, 15, 27, 34, 38, 45, 48, 49, 56, 
60, 68, 70) have reported no inconsistencies or irregularities in the sortings 
or ratings of their judges and have apparently used the data of every sub- 
ject. Others (35, 39) have noted irregularities in the sortings of some 
judges but have not excluded any sortings. Finally, others have considered 
the sortings of some judges unusable because of irregularities. Types of 
irregularities noted have been reversal of ends of continuum (18, 35, 42), 
bunching of items in extreme intervals (32, 35, 39, 41, 67, 72), failure to 
use some intervals (35, 72), and misunderstanding of or failure to follow 
directions (18, 32, 46, 55, 67, 72). 

Most investigators who have eliminated judges have followed the example 
of Thurstone and Chave of discarding all sortings which had more than an 
arbitrarily determined Proportion of the statements in any one interval. 
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Since she felt this procedure did not take into account failure to rate items 
into intervals, Wicker (72) used a x? index which “would allow evaluation 
of the distribution of items into the scale intervals for a particular judge in 
terms of the distribution resulting from the ratings of all the judges in his 
group” (72, p. 31). She then ranked the judges on the basis of this index 
and retained only the 25 lowest ranking subjects. “Most of the judges who 
were eliminated by the Thurstone criterion were eliminated by the x” cri- 
terion” (72, p. 32); though a few who would have been eliminated by this 
criterion were retained, while others who would have been kept were elimi- 
nated. 

> There is relatively little data on the effect of elimination of subjects on 
scale and Q values. For two groups Wicker (72) compared the scale 
values obtained on the basis of 25 subjects retained by her criterion with 
scale values obtained on the basis of the unselected groups of 38 and 29 sub- 
jects respectively and found that for the first 15 of Thurstone and Chave’s 
attitude toward the Church items, scale value for the selected and unselected 
groups corresponded almost perfectly. 

Beyle (3) reported ambiguity values slightly higher than Thurstone’s but 
he did not cull any raters. 

Hovland and Sherif (35) have demonstrated that judges who take ex- 
treme positions displace items of the middle range of the scale toward the 
end which is opposite to their own attitude (see below). 

Summary. A variety of irregularities have been noted in sortings of judges. 
The meager available evidence suggests that the ordering of items is not 
affected by such factors, and that scale values may be shifted and Q values 
increased by the inclusion of sortings containing such irregularities. 


6. Assumption of Independence of Scale Values and Attitude of Judges 


Thurstone felt the validity of this assumption was necessary to assert that 
the scale is independent of the attitude it is intended to measure; otherwise 
the scaling process is no more “than a description of the people who con- 
struct the scale” (67, p. 92). However, he recognized the probable diffi- 
culty of demonstrating this independence in every attitude area. 

Using the conventional Thurstone procedure with 68 statements of atti- 
tude toward Alfred E. Smith, Beyle (3) found scale values based on sort- 
ings of 110 pro-Smith judges correlated .9909 with scale values based on 
sortings of 140 anti-Smith judges. Using the same procedure with 75 state- 
ments of attitude toward any candidate, he found scale values based on sort- 
ings of 100 judges who were adherents to major parties correlated .9967 
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with scale values based on sortings of 100 judges who were members of 
minor parties, independents, or neutrals. 

Hinckley (32) had a total of 850 white southern, white northern, and 
Negro subjects sort 114 statements of attitude toward the social position 
of the Negro by the conventional Thurstone procedure. Following the 
sorting, white subjects were asked which of six statements they endorsed. 
On the basis of these endorsements they were classified into Group I, those 
who were “against” the Negro, and Group II, those who were “for” the 
Negro. Neutral white judges were discarded. Group III consisted of the 
Negro judges. After excluding all those who put 30 or more statements 
in one interval or who did not sort according to the proper criterion, he com- 
puted scale values for the three groups. Scale values for Group I cor- 
related .98 with scale values for Group II and .935 with scale values for 
Group III. For Groups I and II the average difference in scale values 
was .27 indicating a slight tendency for Group I to rate a statement slightly 
more in favor of the Negro than Group II. Thurstone has commented, 
obviously on the basis of unpublished data, that the three separate scales were 
“linearly related with displacement in the means in the expected directions” 
(65, p. 39). . 

Using scores on Peterson’s War Scale Form A, Ferguson (23) divided 
judges into three groups; those opposed to war, Group 4; those moderately 
opposed, Group B, and those who were neutral, Group C. After each 
group judged the 20 items of Form B of Peterson’s scale by the method of 
paired comparisons, he computed scale values using the law of comparative 
judgment. For each group these values correlated with the published values 
obtained by the method of equal-appearing intervals .97, 

On the assumption that their procedure would provide the greatest “halo” 
influence of the individuals’ attitude upon the judgment, Pintner and For- 
lano (49) had 411 students sort the 20 items of the Thiele and Thurstone 
scale of patriotism Form Æ into 11 categories immediately after taking the 
scale. On the basis of score judges were classified into three groups: Group 
U upper 27 per cent—very patriotic; Group M middle 46 per cent—some- 
what patriotic, and Group L lower 27 per cent—neutral. Rank difference 
correlations of scale values among the group were L vs. M — 994; L vs. 
U = .983; M vs. U = -983. Of 60 critical ratios computed between the 
medians of the groups eight were greater than 1.96 and five were greater 
than 2.58. While the number of significant differences are higher than would 
be expected by chance at a 5 per cent or 1 per cent level of confidence, the 
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differences are on the whole quite small (Mean difference — —.047) and 
do not appear to follow any systematic pattern of displacement. 

Eysenck and Crown (20) reported a correlation of .98 between average 
ranking of 150 items pertaining to anti-Semitism for the 40 most and 40 
least anti-Semitic judges. 

Edwards and Kenny concluded that the attitude of the judging group is 
“not an important factor in determining scale values of items sorted by the 
Thurstone technique” (15, p. 82), but they express dissatisfaction with the 
evidence. They raise questions relative to the effects of extreme attitudes, 
of attachment of social approval relative to a certain attitude toward an 
issue, and of ego involvement upon scale values. 

Hovland and Sherif (35) repeated the Hinckley experiment with minor 
modifications. An effort was made to secure subjects who would represent 
different positions on the scale from extremely favorable to extremely un- 
favorable by using subjects whose positions on the subject could be deter- 
mined on the basis of their activities and by a more careful measurement of 
attitude following the sorting procedure. Following the sorting and meas- 
urement procedures judges were asked to estimate the per cent of statements 
which were very unfavorable, unfavorable, neutral, favorable, and very fay- 
orable. A study of the number of statements placed in each category by 
Negro subjects, pro-Negro white subjects, average white subjects, and anti- 
Negro white subjects showed that when compared with the distribution of 
average white subjects there was a significant displacement of statements 


. into the extremely unfavorable categories by the Negro subjects, a marked 


displacement of statements into extremely unfavorable categories for pro- 
Negro white subjects (apparently not tested for significance), and a slight 
displacement of statements into the extremely favorable categories by anti- 
Negro subjects. If the Hinckley criterion of elimination had been applied 
to these groups, some subjects would have been eliminated from every group; 


. but over three-fourths of the Negro and two-thirds of the pro-Negro white 


groups would have been eliminated. A significant correlation of .32 between per 
cent statements judged very unfavorable or unfavorable and number placed in 
the extreme anti-Negro category suggests items are put in extreme categories 
because they are perceived to be unfavorable and not because of carelessness in 
sorting. A comparison of scale values for 11 items which were approximately 
equidistant in the original Hinckley scalt with scale values for the various 
judging groups showed a displacement of neutral and mildly favorable state- 
ments to the very unfavorable end for Negroes and pro-Negro white judges. 
However the rank order correlations between the Hinckley values and values 
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for the groups ranged from .98 for the Negro group to .92 for the pro-Negro 
white group. 

Summary and comment. From these reports it seems clear that the atti- 
tude positions of different sorting groups, whether moderately or extremely 
different, do not affect the judged order of items. Evidence from a scale 
on patriotism suggests moderate difference in position has no displacement 
effect on scale values, while evidence from a scale on the social position of the 
Negro suggests that extreme differences in positions has a displacement effect 
in the expected directions. It is not completely clear whether this difference 
is a function of diversity of opinion or of attitude area being considered. 
Effect on measures of ambiguity seem not to have been studied. The “irregu- 
larity” of bunching of items in extreme intervals appears to be, in part, a 
manifestation of influence of personal involvement on judged positions in 
sorting. 

7. Number of Judges 


Thurstone (63) recommended 200 to 300 judges as adequate for providing 
stable scale values. Thurstone and Chave (67) found the mean discrepancy 
between scale values computed form the sortings of 150 subjects and values 
computed on the basis of these same judges plus 150 additional judges to be 
074 and concluded that 300 judges were sufficient to stabilize the scale 


_ Beyle (3) using the conventional Thurstone procedure obtained a correla- 
tion of .9972 between scale values based on sortings of 50 judges and scale 
values based on sortings of 150 different judges. 


Ferguson (24) reported that scale values based on the sortings of 50 or 
even 25 persons correlated near unity with those based on responses of three 
or four hundred persons. Gilliland and Katzoff (26) reported the use of 
only 21 sorters in constructing a scale but provided no comparison with 
values so obtained with values obtained with more subjects. 

Nystrom (48), using 50 Filipino subjects to sort 113 statements about 
America by the conventional Thurstone procedure, found a mean discrepancy 
of .048 between scale values based on data of the first.25 subjects and scale 
values based on all 50 subjects. 


Urbrock (68) reported correlations between scale values for 279 state- 
ments relative to attitude toward company policies for three groups of 50 
students which used the conventional Thurstone procedure for sorting. In- 
tercorrelations of scale values for the three groups ranged from .984 to .990. 

Rosander (51), inə a, study which demonstrated the applicability of the 
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Spearman-Brown formula for predicting reliability of raters judgments, had 
50 judges sort statements pertaining to German War Guilt by the conven- 
tional Thurstone procedure. Using scale values based on groups of 2, 3, 4, 
5, 10, 15, and 25 sorters per group, he obtained reliability coefficients which 
ranged from an average of .94 for 12 estimates based on two persons per 
group to .9949 for one estimate based on 25 persons per group. Correla- 
tions for groups of 15 upwards were over .99. 

Summary and comment. Scale values of high reliability can be obtained 
on the basis of as few as 15 to 25 judges. The effects of number of judges 
on reliability of measures of ambiguity have not been studied. Since these 
measures are based on differences, one would expect a larger number of 
subjects to be needed to produce ambiguity values of high reliability. 


8. Number of Intervals 


Thurstone and Chave (67) used a scale with 11 intervals but provided 
no reason for selecting this number. In relation to the method of succes- 
sive intervals Edwards and Thurstone comment that the “intervals should 
be sufficient in number to offset the possibility that the scale value of any 
stimulus will fall in either extreme” (19, p. 171). 

Seashore and Hevner (53) used nine intervals with their rating method 
and secured results which closely matched those obtained by the conventional 
Thurstone procedure. Re 

Ballin and Farnsworth (2) used an 11-inch line to represent the con- 
tinuum and allowed judges to place an item anywhere along the line they 
saw fit. For each item the judged position was recorded in terms of centi- 
meter distance from the left hand of the continuum to the indicated position. 
They felt this procedure obviated the necessity of maintaining equal-appear- 
ing intervals between piles which they thought could be done only with diffi- 
culty, Scale values obtained by their method correlated .98 with values ob- 
tained by the conventional Thurstone procedure and .97 with those ob- 
tained by the Seashore-Hevner method. 

Farnsworth (21) ‘used essentially the same procedure and obtained re- 
sults which were in the main the same as those obtained by the conven- 
tional Thurstone procedure. 

Conklin (6) sought to develop a scale in which all subjects could distin- 
guish each item or interval as distinctly different from those adjoining it. 
After analyzing a large number of responses related to belief-disbelief and 
to pleasantness-unpleasantness on a 13-point scale, he concluded that a nine 
step distribution showed a more even distribution of judgments. A try-out of 
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a nine-step scale showed a frequency of use of the various steps was the 
same as was obtained by reducing the 13 intervals to nine. Conklin and 
Southerland felt their 10-step scale for rating jokes according to funniness 
was “too complex and attempted to care for too many grades” (7, p. 45). 

Symonds (59) felt that rating scales should not contain more intervals 
than are needed to give reliabilities usually obtained for the given type of 
variable. Proceeding on the assumption that a drop in the coefficient of 
alienation of .0213 (equivalent to a drop from r = .91 to r =..90) as the 
maximum allowable loss from the true reliability and by using Sheppard’s 
formula for the correction of a reliability for coarseness, he estimated the 
number of intervals required to maintain the specified constant difference 
between obtained and true reliability. Since the reliability of scale values 
for attitude statements appears to be quite high—very probably over .95 
(3, 23, 32, 51, 68)—according to his calculations more than 17 intervals 
should be used. 

Since their obtained increases in reliability obtained from increasing the 
number of intervals in rating scales pertaining to parent behavior were larger 
than those predicted by Symonds’ procedure, Champney and Marshall (5) 
questioned the use of Sheppard’s correction as a proper point of departure 
on the grounds that Symonds applied it to r when it was developed for use 
with o only. These investigators considered 7? as a more appropriate index 
for reflecting the effect of change in interval size. They found that r? in- 
creased from .50 for five intervals to .56 for 13 intervals. Addition inter- 
vals above this did not raise 72 appreciably. 

As previously mentioned Webb (70) obtained a correlation of .99 between 
scale values obtained by using five intervals and scale values obtained by 
Silance using 11 intervals. The correlation between Q values obtained 
by the two methods was .42. 

Wicker (72) had five groups of judges rate the Thurstone and Chave 
items of attitude toward the Church by the Seashore-Hevner procedure. 
Two groups rated the items using nine intervals while the other three groups 
used 11, 7, and 5 intervals respectively. After reducing each group to 25 
subjects by her x? criterion, she computed the intercorrelations between the 
scale values. for the various groups. These values ranged from .96 to .99 
with a median of .98. 

Working independently the writer (71) drew ogives on the basis of 
Wicker’s data and computed the intercorrelations of scale values and of 
the Q values for the various groups. Intercorrelations of scale values ranged 
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from .97 to .98 with a median of .98. Intercorrelations of Q values how- 
ever ranged from .42 to .68 with a median value of .53. 

Continuing a study previously described, Sherif and Hovland (54) studied 
the relation between intensity of involvement with the issue and number 
of intervals required for representing the various shades of attitude toward 
the social position of the Negro. Negro and white subjects were asked to 
sort the Hinckley items “using whatever number of categories they con- 
sidered appropriate to represent the various shades of opinion on the subject” 
(54, p. 141). Afterwards a measure of the subject’s attitude on the sub- 
ject was obtained. A comparison of the white (less involved) and the Negro 
-(more involved) subjects in regard to use of 2, 3, or 4 intervals as compared 
to five or more intervals yielded a x? which was significant at the .002 level 
of confidence. 

For those judges who had sorted the statements using both the unre- 
stricted and conventional Thurstone procedure an analysis was made in 
terms of those who used less than five and those who used five or more inter- 
vals on the one hand and those who put less than 30, 30-59, or 60 or more 
items in the most unfavorable category in the conventional sorting on the 
other hand. This analysis yielded a x? which was significant at less than 
the .001 level of confidence. Those who tended to use a few intervals in 
the unrestricted situation tended to be those who bunched their statements 
at the unfavorable end of the scale in the conventional sorting. ‘There was 
a strong tendency for many of these judges to neglect or not use’at all some 
of the 11 intervals. 

Summary. While opinion varies regarding how many intervals ought to 
be used, scale values obtained using various numbers of intervals all inter- 
correlate highly. This finding indicates that the number of intervals has 
little or no effect on the ordering of items according to scale value. How- 
ever the intercorrelations of Q values computed from scales with various 
numbers of intervals appear to be relatively low. Degree of involvement 
with an issue appears to be related to the number of intervals judges prefer 
to use in sorting attitude statements. 


9. Effect of Question Form and Content 
Thurstone (66) reports that Eggan, who used the paired comparisons 
method for scaling nationalities, found that changes in question form yielded 
Proportions which were superficially quite different but had little effect on 
the order of the nationalities. No studies have been found dealing with 
effect of form on scale values obtained by the method of equal-appearing 
intervals. ` 
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Fehrer (22), who was interested in change in scale value as a function of 
changes in the composition of a scale, applied Helson’s adaptation concept 
to attitude data to see if there were shifts in items judged as neutral when 
the item composition or content was varied. She constructed three scales 
from Thurstone’s scales measuring attitude toward war: Scale C consisting 
of items evenly spaced over the entire range, Scale M consisting of a pre- 
ponderance of militaristic and some mildly pacifistic statements, and Scale P 
consisting of a preponderance of pacifistic and some mildly militaristic state- 
ments. Subjects were required to read over all the items of the particular 
scale they were given and then to rate them into nine intervals using the 
Seashore-Hevner procedure modified to permit recording of ratings on a 
separate answer sheet. 

While median scale values of items common to the three scales differed 
significantly with context, shifts in value were limited to certain items. Items 
containing specific determiners, especially those falling at the extremes or in 
the neutral area, maintained the same scale values on all three scales. Items 
which changed were those which were the moderately pacifistic items on 
Scale M and the moderately militaristic items on Scale P. Fehrer felt these 
shifts seemed to be associated with different definitions of the extreme cate- 
gories by the three groups and not with a shift in the neutral point. 

Specific wording of items may play an important rôle in determining 
where it will fall on the continuum. According to the analyses of Edwards 
(13) not only will items which clearly expyess neutral attitudes fall in the 
neutral area of the scale, but also items which are ambiguous, irrelevant, or 
indifferent with fall in this area. 

Summary. When one extreme of an attitude continuum is not adequately 
represented by items, moderate items falling adjacent to this extreme will 
show a shift in scale value. Items which are ambiguous or irrelevant or which 
express indifference will fall in the neutral area of the scale. 


E. (GENERAL EVALUATION AND COMMENT 


The various investigations reviewed here have been concerned with test- 
ing the assumptions underlying the use of the method of equal-appearing in- 
tervals in scaling items for attitude scales and with the task of finding methods 
for reducing the labor and tedium involved in obtaining the necessary scale 
and ambiguity values. 

In brief the assumption of equal-appearing intervals has proved untenable ; 
the findings regarding the assumption of independence of scale value and 
judges’ attitudes are somewhat ambiguous; while the assumptions regarding 
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normality of distribution and arbitrary limitation of the continuum have 
apparently been accepted without question. Median scale values have been 
found to be high in reliability and practically invariant in regard to order 
but dependent in regard to absolute scale value on such factors as number 
of judging intervals, influence of end effect, composition of judging group, 
and clarity of definition of extreme intervals (in terms of item content).’ 
Relatively little is known about ambiguity values, though the available data 
suggest that ordering of items according to this index is considerably more 
sensitive to such factors as number of intervals, method of collecting data, 
method of computing index, and “range of talent” of the judging group than 
are scale values. No reliability coefficients of this index have been reported. 

Reliable scale values can be obtained by using fewer subjects and fewer 
intervals than were first used by Thurstone and with a consequent consider- 
able reduction of tedium and labor. The effect of these short cut measures 
on ambiguity are not fully known. 

Frequent criticisms have been leveled at the method of equal-appearing 
intervals because of the distortions in measurement resulting from the end 
effect. While these effects are inevitable in this type of procedure, the 
writer feels that they may be accentuated by the vagueness with which the 
extreme intervals have been defined. Phrases such as “highest appreciation,” 
“strongest depreciation” (67), “most pacifistic,” “most militaristic” (22), 
“highest social position,” “lowest social position” (32), for example have 
been used in labeling the extreme intervals. While each of these indicates 


' a superlative degree, the question of how superlative is left for each judge 


to decide for himself. There appears to be no evidence relative to how 
judges go about handling this ambiguity of definition. It appears probable 
that some would for example, consider the upper limits of the extreme upper 
interval as the actual end or extreme of the continuum so far as measure- 
ment is concerned; some would consider it as an arbitrary limit beyond 
which lie intervals into which they would place statements if the intervals 
were available; while others would make interpretations falling somewhere 
between these two views. An attempt to define more precisely the limits of 
the continuum might be of some help in reducing the end effect or at least 
of reducing the extent of the scale affected by it. 

However in view of the fact that extreme items are from the standpoint 
of scalability? in the Guttman sense non-differentiating and can accordingly 


2According to Guttman, items are considered scalable if it is possible to rank people 
from high to low in such a way that from knowledge of renk alone, it is possible 


to reproduce his response to each item (30). iri 
© 
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be omitted from the scale with no loss of reproducibility,’ distortions caused 
by the end effect on extreme items may be of less practical consequence so 
far as selecting items is concerned than was previously supposed. 

While no one seems to have questioned the validity of the assumption of 
normality of distribution of the observed proportions for this procedure, it is 
of interest to note that Edwards and Thurstone (19) have verified the rea- 
sonableness of the assumption in connection with their method of successive 
intervals. ‘The facts that these two methods are identical so far as method 
of collecting the judgments is concerned, and that they resemble each other 
closely in regard to many of the underlying assumptions, lend support for 
the justification of the assumption for the method of equal-appearing inter- 
vals. However, since measures based on percentiles are used as indices of 
scale value and of ambiguity, neither the assumption of normality nor of 
equal-appearing intervals is necessary, since such measures do not require 

either assumption (58). 

In his excellent review of attitude and opinion methodology in 1946 
McNemar (43) concluded that all attempts to disprove Thurstone’s assump- 
tion of independence of scale values and attitudes of judges had proved futile. 
In view of evidence accumulated since that time, the interpretation of the 
data relative to this assumption seems more complex than was formerly 
thought. In the writers opinion an unqualified answer relative to the 
validity of this assumption is not yet on hand. 

So far as construction of the scale is concerned, satisfaction of this assump- 
tion requires that scale values obtained on the basis of sortings of groups 
of judges of diverse opinion should be “practically the same” (67, p. 93) in 
numerical value as well as in order. If this is the demonstration required, 
then the results of Hovland and Sherif would seem to deny the validity of the 
assumption—at least for one attitude area. 

Hinckley has suggested that scale values might differ when based on the 
sortings of “two groups who differ in standards of evaluation of the state- 
ments” (32, p. 294). This suggestion seems to be confirmed by comparing 
the scale values for Negroes and whites of Hovland and Sherif. Since the 
Hinckley statements were written from the white man’s point of view (35, 
p. 826), it is questionable to the writer whether the two groups could*use the 
same standards. For this reason he is dubious of the legitimacy of using the 
Negro group as a judging group. Hovland and Sherif have characterized the 
Negro group as occupying an extreme position and as being intensely per- 


Reproducibility indicates the “per cent accuracy with which responses to the vari- 
ous items can be reproduced from the rank-order scores” (17, p. 103). 
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sonally involved in the issue. To attempt to differentiate between being 
personally involved and using a different standard may be drawing a fine 
line of demarcation; but the writer is inclined to believe such a distinction 
can be made. Even if the data of this group are discounted, these investi- 
gators still have ample data to deny the validity of the assumption. 

If Hinckley’s suggestion is to be taken seriously, this assumption might 
be revised to require independence of scale values and attitudes of judges 
provided all judges use the same standard. Such a modification would place 
on the scale constructor the responsibility of specifying the standards on the 
basis of which the items are to be judged. In this connection it would be of 
interest to compare the scale values obtained by Hovland and Sherif’s Negro 
group with scale values obtained from this same group when they were asked 
to judge items from the white man’s point of view.* 

Further complications concerning this assumption arise from the problems 
of selecting judges and of eliminating results of judges before tallying the 
results. Since Hovland and Sherif (35) have demonstrated a significant 
relation between bunching of items at the extremes and failure to use some 
of the intervals with holding an extreme attitude position or being intensely 
involved with the issue, such “irregularities” can no longer be regarded 
as a result of carelessness. Consequently it would no longer appear justifi- 
able to exclude sortings solely on the basis of the fact that an arbitrary 
proportion of the items fall in a single interval. 

It still appears justifiable, however, to discard sortings on the basis of 
irregularities such as failure to follow or misunderstanding of directions, re- 
versal of ends of continuum, failure to sort on the basis of the prescribed 
criterion, and the like. ‘ 

It would seem important to the writer to ensure that the judges have 
actually judged or rated the items and have not tried to express agreement 
or disagreement with them. While the difficulty of maintaining a judging 
set has received scant mention in the literature, it has been the writer’s 
experience, which experience has been also reported by Edwards (14), that 
judges frequently have difficulty in understanding what they are supposed 
to do in this regard. 

Because of the importance of maintaining the judging set while going 
through all the items, it might prove profitable to explore means of detect- 


4 5 
4Somewhat related to this point is that in collecting sortings of the Thurstone and 
Chave items of attitude toward the Church, the writer has often been asked what 
aspect of the Church is to be considered in sorting the items. ah 
5Only Hovland and Sherif have referred to the “difficult task of categorizing the 


items” (35, p. $31). 
o 
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ing sortings which display evidence that changes of set have occurred while 
distributing the items. 

Finally the validity of the assumption of independence depends on the 
nature of the attitude with which one is dealing. It seems important to 
remember that so far evidence which fails to support the assumption has 
been found with only one scale dealing with one attitude area,—social 
position of the Negro,—while the only reported evidence in support of the 
assumption comes from a different attitude area—patriotism. Since in the 
first case diverse groups were used, while in the second case the groups 
were thought to be less diverse in opinion, the interpretation of the results 
remains ambiguous. 

If one accepts the presence of bunchings in extreme intervals, or failure 
to use intervals as indications of an extreme position or personal involvement, 
with a consequent loss of objectivity in judging items, then it seems reason- 
able to suggest that the assumption may well prove invalid for some other 
scales, while it might prove valid for others. This suggestion is based on 
the fact that some investigators have found bunching of items in extreme 
intervals and failure to use some intervals in their sortings while others 
have reported no such irregularities (see Section 5). 

These complicating factors seem to be concerned mainly with interaction 
of judges and attitude items. A suggested way to minimize the difficulties 
associated with these would be first to decide what type of group the final 
scale is to be ultimately used with and then select the judging group, in so 
far as one is able, in such a way that various attitude positions within the 
population will have the proper proportionate representation in the judging 
group. After this has been done care should be taken to eliminate the rat- 
ings of only those judges for whom there is good evidence that they did 
not follow the directions as carefully prescribed by the scale constructor. 

Hovland and Sherif (35) have raised the question of the effect of extreme 
position and personal involvement on the scalability of a set of items. They 
imply that one set of items may possibly not be scalable for all these diverse 
groups. This is of course true. The answer to this question would seem 
to lie in the discriminability of the items. which according to Edwards and 
Kilpatrick (17, 18) is indicated by a Phi coefficient based on data obtained 
by a voting procedure. In so far as can be judged from scale values it seems 
likely, that since scale values are related to cutting points, the over-all re- 
producibility might not necessarily be lowered, but certainly the amount of 


reproducibility over and above the minimum determined by the modal fre- 
quencies would be reduced. 
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In attitude areas, then, where scale values are affected by the attitude 
position of various groups, scale values for the various groups should be of 
help in estimating what the minimum reproducibility of a selected set of 
items or scale would be when used with these various groups. Consider, for 
example, the 11 items used by Hovland and Sherif in their Figure 2 (35, 
p. 829) to illustrate differences in scale values for four selected groups. For 
the white subjects scale values are evenly spread over the continuum. For 
this group one would predict low minimum reproducibility. For the Negro 
and pro-Negro white groups all except two items are clustered at the low 
end of the continuum and the two excepted items are at the very high 
vend. For these groups one would predict high minimum reproducibility. 
For the anti-Negro group, which was composed of average white subjects 
who scored lowest on the Likert Negro scale, the scale values are fairly well 
distributed over the continuum. For this group one would predict higher 
minimum reproducibility than would be expected for the average white group, 
but considerably lower minimum reproducibility than one would expect 
for the Negro or pro-Negro white groups. These data suggest that these 11 
items might give good discrimination among the average white and anti- 
Negro but poor discrimination among the Negro and pro-Negro white 
subjects. 

A final comment relates to the use of Q values in selecting items for scales. 
The traditional procedure has been to select items so as to be evenly spaced 
along the continuum and to be as low in ambiguity as possible. A more 
recently recommended procedure is to discard the 50 per cent of items hav- 
ing the highest Q values and to select items for the scale from the remaining 
items on the basis of scale and discrimination values (17, 18). 

Three important facts are known about Q values. They show a signifi- 
cant curvilinear relation to scale values. Items of the neutral range are non- 
differentiating items and have the highest ambiguity values. After 50 per 
cent of the items dealing with attitude toward science which are highest in 
ambiguity are discarded, there is no significant relation between Q and an 
index of discrimination. Aside from these facts there is no evidence regard- 
ing the rôle of this index in selecting a scalable set of items. In view of 
the low intercorrelations among Q values which have been reported, and in 
view of the positive correlation between scale values and ambiguity values, 
| it is certainly possible that it contributes little over and above what is con- 

tributed by scale values alone. If this possibility is confirmed, so that the 
determination of these values becomes unnecessary, the tedium involved in 


scaling items could be considerably reduced. o 
° 
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Before discarding this measure, however, further investigation concerning 
its réle in item selection seems advisable. Since nothing is known of the 
reliability of this index, one approach might involve determining what is 
required to provide an index which will be sufficiently stable to be of prac- 
tical use. This may involve such procedures as increasing the number of 
judges, increasing the number of judging intervals, or even using a more 
efficient estimator of ambiguity. Assuming a normal distribution Kelly (40) 
has shown that a measure of dispersion based on Pog minus Pz is a more effi- 
cient estimate (and therefore more reliable) than is an estimate based on P75 
minus Pəs. Using the same assumption Mostellar (47) and Dixon and 
Massey (9) have reported even more efficient estimators based on various 
numbers of percentile measures. Use of such estimating formulae could pos- 
sibly provide significant increases in reliability with a minimum amount of 
added work. 
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DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF THE AGCT* 


Department of Psychology, University of Buffalo 


W. LEsLIE Barnette, JR. 


The careful standardization of the Army General Classification Test dur- 
ing World War II made the first civilian edition (Form 1-a) of this test 
(4) very attractive to vocational counselors. As is the case with all omni- 
bus measures, where only a total score is provided, presumably only a meas- 
“ure of “general ability” is secured. In the vocational counseling of veterans 
at the University of Buffalo attention began to be paid to the possible sig- 
nificance of the three part-scores (Vocabulary, Arithmetic, Blocks) which 
might be derived from this test. In some cases, despite the rather high inter- 
correlations between these three parts, this has been rewarding from a diag- 
nostic point of view. This paper will indicate some of these data. 

The original standardization of this initial form has been extensively de- 
scribed in several publications of the Adjutant General’s Office (3, 5S6): 
Some of these data need to be summarized here since they are relevant to 
the present discussion. The sample employed consisted of 2,675 men avail- 
able before the first inductees under the Selective Service Act came on the 
scene (3). The group was then divided into five residence areas in terms 
of two age groups (20-24 years, 25-29 years) ; these 10 age-residence groups 
were subsequently split into three educational attainment groups (less than 
7 years of schooling, between 7 and 9, 10 or more years). An inspection of 
these data provided in the official publications show that about 64 per cent 
of this sample was drawn from Central Atlantic and southern states east 
of the Mississippi (6, p. 391). These 30 cells (5 residence areas, 2 age 
groups, 3 levels of schooling) were then weighted according to a similar table 
of such 30 cells prepared from the 1930 Census. By means of this statistical 
matching, means and sigma were computed [cited as a mean raw score of 
77.7 + 29.2 (5, p. 763) or'a weighted mean score of 75.67 + 24.54 (6, p. 
392)]. It was later found that the curve for the actual Army population 
varied from this expectation since such factors as race, occupational defer- 
ments, illiteracy, direct commissions, etc., could not be taken into account 
when this first sample was composed. From a sampling point of view, it 
would then appear that the later Form 3-a standardization, based on some 
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39,000 men carefully stratified and weighted by age, education, race, geo- 
graphical location, is probably the more adequate of the two. This later edi- 
tion, as far as the writer knows, has not yet become available for civilian use. 
It is therefore with Form 1-a that this article will deal. 

In our own civilian testing in the Buffalo area, dealing exclusively with 
veterans of World War II, we have found some inadequacies. The norm 
data presented in the manual give this edition of the A4GCT a very low 
floor. This was achieved, however, by extrapolation of all scores below a 
standard score of 50. In the civilian testing of veterans, none of whom were 
presumably college material at the time (since the average educational grade 
completed was slightly over 10 and the average age of the sample was 2714), 
our own experience has been that the published norms are low, this being 
especially evident in the lower half of the distribution. This is, of course, 
due to significant differences in the composition of the samples employed. Our 
own civilian sample ranged in education from 4 to 14 grades completed 
but there were very few cases below Grade 8. Whereas the sample stratifica- 
tion used for the original Army Form l-a was undoubtedly more suitable 
because of the great heterogeneity of the population involved, this same spread 
of ability is not typical of the types of cases coming for vocational coun- 
seling—whether this be for additional schooling or for on-the-job training 
suggestions. The conditions of test administration, as well as the motiva- 
tion of the testees, are superior in a Vocational counseling center than those 
frequently were at Army reception centers where, at least on occasions, these 
aspects left much to be desired (2). The result is that the distribution 
of scores for this version of the 4GCT when based on a large sample of 
such civilian advisement cases is still significantly skewed to the left (at 
about 5 per cent level). Practically all raw scores are shifted upwards. 
Table 1 presents these data, in raw score form, based on 500 cases taken at 
random from the files at the Vocational Counseling Center of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. For Purposes of comparison, the comparable raw scores 
from the Manual for the civilian edition (4) are likewise given. 

When these Buffalo results are put into graphic form, it is of interest 
that there still is a suspicion of the bulge between standard scores 60 and 80 
that was found on the original group. The Army psychometricians attributed 
this to fundamental differences in educational attainment as well as in atti- 
tudes towards printed material (6, p. 398). Regardless, the norm data based 
on the Buffalo sample of 500 cases is still pushed upwards. But at least 
there is still Some representation of lower levels of educational attainment 
in this civilian sample, atthough it is not as prominent as in the original Army 
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standardization. For purposes of vocational counseling, however, it is felt 

that those “elevated” norms are more useful since they place greater emphasis 

on higher levels of ability for training than would otherwise be the case. 

This is not to say, nevertheless, that these norms are necessarily superior 
TABLE 1 


PERCENTILE EQUIVALENTS, ÆGCT Torat AND Parr RAW Scores, 500 BUFFALO 
VETERANS VERSUS ARMY DaTA* 


%-ile Vocab. Arith, Blocks Total Total as in 
(Buffalo Data) Manual (4) 
99 41 44 41 122 126 
95 38 42 38 114 113 
* 90 36 40 36 109 106 
85 35 39 35 106 101 
80 34 37 34 103 97 
75 33 (32.5) 36 33 102 94 
70 32(31.5) 35 32 100 90 
65 31 98 87 
60 30 34 31 97 83.5 
55 29 30 94 79.5 
50 28 33 91 76 
45 27 32 29 90 73 
40 26 31 28 88 68 
35 25 30 27 85 64 
30 24 29 26 83 57.5 
25 23 25 81 51 
20 22 28 24 77 42 
15 21 26 23 74 35 
10 19 24 20 67 25 
5 17 20 15 56 13.5 
1 12 9 6 2 
Q; 33.3 36.7 34.0 101.9 
Mdn 28.8 33.1 30.1 91.2 
Mean 29.7 32.9 29.8 90.85 
Qı 23.8 28.9 25.9 81.1 
SD 6.56 6.76 6.93 17.61 


“Appreciation is due Miss Leora Groat for the statistical work represented in this 
table. 


for all locales. The sample represents a group of northern urban veterans, 
more or less self-selected and seeking guidance in the planning of future 
occupational careers. It is certainly not the stratified sample with which the 
Army psychometricians were dealing. Local guidance centers would need to 
check their own files to see whether the data in Table 1 are applicable. For 
example, Tamminen (7) has presented d4GCT raw cores for a sample of 
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100 nondisabled Minnesota veterans. His whole distribution is shifted up- 
ward both as regards measures of central tendency as well as scatter. This 
group was, however, educationally shifted upward as well when compared 
to the Buffalo sample here described. 

Starting from these Buffalo scores, we became interested in the derivation 
of part-scores which then might be used diagnostically in a counseling situa- 
tion and which would be otherwise not possible with only total scores. Ap- 
parently some attention was paid to the possible utility of such part-scores 
when the test was first constructed. Since the Army primarily wanted an 
over-all measure of general learning ability, and one that was heavily 
weighted towards more technical aspects of schooling, the total score alone 
provided essentially these data. Part-scores were computed at one time, al- 
though they were subsequently not used (3); each part was found to make 
a significant contribution to the whole. Partly because of the more techni- 
cal arithmetic and vocabulary items (as against blocks which were presum- 
ably not so affected by formal education), the combined arithmetic and 
vocabulary scores were about as good as the total score (3). Ata later date 
the Army apparently felt that something was lost, nevertheless, when only 
the total score was available. In 1945 four separately times tests were 
put into use from which part-scores are obtainable; it is reported, however, 
that this over-all score provides practically the same measure as did the 
older Form 1-a (1). 

The initial hope with our Buffalo data, when it was decided to secure 
three part-scores as well as total score, was that this relatively short test 
of general ability might become useful diagnostically. The intercorrelations 
(based on a sample of 200 cases randomly selected) were disappointing. The 
statistics are: vocabulary versus arithmetic, .58; vocabulary versus blocks, 
.51; arithmetic versus blocks, .75 (all scores obtained by the formula Right 
minus 1/3 Wrong). Again, as with the Army experience, the arithmetic 
and vocabulary items are contributing most to the total score. Pursuing 
this diagnostic angle a bit further, correlations were also run on blocks 
versus two other spatial and mechanical tests. The 4GCT blocks cor- 
related .50 with scores on the Minnesota Paper Form Board (Form MB) 
and .20 with the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension (Form BB). N in 
both cases here is 165. A spatial factor, somewhat different but highly re- 
lated to two-dimensional forms (as on the Paper Form Board), is clearly 


1Tamminen (7) has also reported AGCT part-score intercorrelations which well 
agree with these calculations, with the exception of the r between vocabulary and 
arithmetic which he finds to be .69. 3 
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involved and which is somewhat distinct from the more technical aspects of 
school learning, as is measured by the arithmetic and vocabulary problems.? 

In the Buffalo sample of 500 cases, it is also of interest to note that the 
raw score distributions for the arithmetic and vocabulary scores are not sig- 
nificantly skewed (i.e., do not meet the 5 per cent level of confidence) whereas 
the distribution for blocks is significantly skewed—to the left and at the 1 
per cent level. Here, again, a veteran sample is producing very few low 
scores and most of all the pile-up occurring at the high end of the scale. 

Despite the high intercorrelations found when the 4GCT part-scores are 
considered, we continued to use these three scores and to look for counseling 
clues. We frequently found that important elevations or depressions in these 
scores not only checked with other test data but that, on occasion when 
there was a need for a relatively short battery of tests due to pressure of 
time, differences in these part-scores would throw important information 
into the foreground tbout a client’s aptitudes. The following short sum- 
maries of some of these cases, incomplete as counseling records, will serve as 
illustrations. 


Client 23 years of age and with two years high school completed. 
Total AGCT score 107 (86 %-ile). Part-scores: Vocabulary 28, Arith- 
` metic 41, Blocks 38 (average vocabulary level; very superior arithmetic 
and block scores). Other tests scores of importance: Bennett Mechani- 
cal Comprehension at 25 %-ile; Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board, 
99 %-ile; Minnesota Clerical Numbers, 88 %-ile; Minnesota Names, 
52 %-ile. Employment record suggested there might be a chance for 
an on-the-job training program as warehouse worker. With the su- 
perior arithmetical and spatial aptitudes, easily noted on the AGCT, 
plus the good clerical aptitudes, this seemed a realistic suggestion. 

Client 27 years of age and with three years high school completed 
which included some training in industrial arts. Also had taken a four 
months’ correspondence school course in radio repair. Total AGCT 
89 (42 %-ile). Part-scores: 20—37—32. Other test scores that were 
relevant: ACE total at 3 %-ile; Bennett Mechanical, 60 %-ile; MPFB, 
96 %-ile. Verbal aptitudes very low, seen in both the AGCT part-score 
as well as on the ACE. Arithmetical and spatial aptitudes relatively 
good, corroborated by the MPFB in the latter case. Client was advised 
to continue with the radio repair training, this time attending a local 
school rather than attempting to secure such via correspondence courses 
where the poor vocabulary and reading skills would be a hindrance. 

Client 38 years of age and with only 1% years of high school com- 


2It would have been interesting had there been a three-dimensional apparatus 
test against which to run correlations but sufficient data were not available. The 
author would suspect that the correlation between blocks and such a test would be 
higher. Research with Miller’s Object Visualization Tes is under way. 
e 
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These brief psychometric notes are not presented as complete counseling 
records. They are cited merely to show the usefulness, from a diagnostic 
point of viw, of as short a test as the 4GCT when part-scores are available. 
When it may be necessary to reduce the total testing time that a client spends, 


the 


1. Published norms for the civilian edition of the 4GCT appear to have 
low a floor from the point of view of typical vocational counseling cases 


too 
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pleted in 1929. Total AGCT 96 (58 %-ile). Part-scores: 25—34—37, 
A speedy but inaccurate worker on several other verbal tests. Bennett 
Mechanical at 10 %-ile; MPFB, 82 %-ile. Had attended a barber 
school, radio/TV school and a business school—none of these courses 
having been completed. Postwar jobs had been as a laborer and main- 
tenance man; now he felt he ought to train for some type of skilled 
work. It seemed best in this case, considering all other data available, 
to utilize the partial radio repair training and he was encouraged to 
continue along these lines. The relatively good spatial and arithmeti- 
cal aptitudes, indicated on the AGCT, coupled with the above average 
finger dexterities, aided in the decision. 

Client 38 years of age who was also a high school graduate. For 
the past four years had been employed as a monument salesman for 
cemeteries. Total AGCT 96 (58 %-ile). Part-scores: 38—32—26. 
Other relevant scores: ACE total at 6 %-ile with Q at 10th and L 
at 28 %-iles; Bennett Mechanical, 1 %-ile; MPFB, 3 %-ile; Minnesota 
Clerical scores slightly below average. None of these scores seem very 
distinguished. The elevated vocabulary score on the AGCT is re- 
flected in the “higher” ACE L score. Largely on this basis, as well as 
his moderate arithmetic skills, it was suggested that the client take 
additional business school courses in the clerical area, Note that the 
poor performance on the AGCT blocks is reflected in the low MPFB 
score. 


AGCT part-scores may provide useful counseling information. 


SUMMARY 


in a northern urban area. 


2. Part-scores for the Vocabulary, Arithmetic, and Blocks may be used 


diagnostically despite their relatively high intercorrelations. 
3. Norm data based on 500 Buffalo cases are presented. 


1: 


2. 
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PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE WITH AMBIGUOUS AND NON- 
AMBIGUOUS PERCEPTUAL STIMULI UNDER 
VARIOUS SOCIAL INFLUENCES* 


Department of Psychology, University of Oregon 


Asrauam S. Lucuins anD Epitn H. Lucuins 


Previously (5) we compared the influence of past experience with ambigu- 
ous and with non-ambiguous pictures on the perception of subsequent pic- 
tures. The investigations to be described herein utilized the same series of 
pictures and introduced various communications concerning the percepts in- 
volved. These were sometimes supported by the pictures (true, real, authen- 
tic communications) and sometimes not supported by them (false, irreal, 
nonauthentic communications). We were interested in the differential in- 
fluences, if any, of true as compared to false communications, and also, of 
previous experience with ambiguous as compared to rather non-ambiguous 
pictures. We were also interested in the influence of various evaluative 
judgments attached to the communications. 


A. EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


Every subject received a test series of 15 photographs, constituting mem- 
bers 7 through 21 of Luchins face-bottle series (see 2, pp. 258-261 for sample 
pictures). Beginning with rather ambiguous, unclear designs, in which the 
profile of a face might be detected, the series depicted the breakdown of 
a face and the gradual emergence of a bottle; the last card contained only 
a clear, well-delineated picture of a bottle. Prior to the test series, half 
of the subjects received a preliminary series of six photographs each of which 
depicted one clearly delineated object. For the other half, the six prelim- 
inary pictures were highly ambiguous and poorly structured in nature. The 
clearcut pictures were the terminal pictures in the bearded man-bathing lady 
series, horse-profile series, and lady-rooster series of Luchins’ rigidity manual 
(3); the ambiguous pictures were the eighth and ninth members of these 
series. 

Subjects were college students, most of them in the first or second year. 
The photographs were administered individually in Experiment I, the con- 
trol experiment. In all other experiments they were administered to two 
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subjects at a time, one of them a naive subject and the other a pre-instructed 
college student. When the naive subject entered the room, the pre-instructed 
individual was already present. Before showing any of the photographs, the 
experimenter said: 

“You will be given a number of pictures. Tell me what you actually 
see in each. This is not a test of imagination or personality but a test of 
the pictures themselves to see what kind of responses, if any, they provoke. 
Since you (the experimenter’s accomplice) were here first, you may go first. 
After you have told me what you see, please pass the card to him (or her, the 
naive subject) and he will tell me what he sees.” (The last two sentences 
were omitted in Experiment I.) = 

The photographs were presented, one at a time, with the subject owed 
to look at each as long as he desired. No ostensible break was introduced 
between the preliminary and test series. New naïve subjects were used in 
each experiment while the same accomplice served in several variations. Half 
of the subjects in each experiment received the ambiguous preliminary series 
and will be referred to as Group 4; the others received the clearcut, rather 
non-ambiguous preliminary series and will be referred to as Group C. 


1. Experiment II 


Percepts named by the accomplice (prior to the naïve subject’s response 
to each card) were generally supported by features of the drawing in Ex- 
periment II. For each clearcut preliminary card he named the object de- 
picted while for each ambiguous preliminary card he named the percept 
which had been made most frequently to this picture by control subjects 
(Experiment I). Throughout the test series he reported, “I see a face.” 
Since a profile of a face might be seen in the early cards of the test series 
and since features of a face might be seen in all but the last card or two, 
the face-response had some support throughout most of the test series. 


2. Experiment III 


Here the accomplice’s communications were not at all supported by the 
drawings. For each clearcut preliminary picture he named an object 
other than that depicted; e.g., he described the picture of a man’s face as 
being a bottle stopper and the picture of a horse’s face as being a cat meow- 
ing. For each ambiguous card he named a percept never offered by control 
subjects and chosen so as to lack corroboration by the picture. In every card 
of the test series he reported, “I see an electric circuit, like the inside of a 
radio,” a response not? in line with any test picture. 
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3. Experiments IV and V 


Evaluations of the accomplice’s communications were introduced in these 
variations. The confederate gave false communications to the preliminary 
series (precisely as in Experiment III). Throughout the test series he 
said, “I see a woman smoking a cigarette,” a response not as compatible 
with most of the test pictures as the face-response nor quite as incompatible 
as the electric-circuit response. In Experiment IV, after each card the ex- 
perimenter announced that the percept offered by the confederate was wrong; 
the naive subject was called wrong if he had agreed with the confederate and 
right if he had named any other percept. In Experiment V, after each 
card the confederate’s communication was called right by the experimenter; 
the naive subject was called right if he had agreed with the confederate and 
wrong if he had named any other percept. 


B. TREATMENT or DATA 
1. Preliminary Series 

Responses to the pictures of the preliminary series were placed in the fol- 
lowing classifications: 

1. No Percept (No Per.). This category comprised failures to respond, 
a reply that one saw nothing or nothing sensible, or that one saw only lines 
or scribbling, etc. A “no percept” response was evaluated as wrong in Ex- 
periments IV and V. 

2. Complete Agreement (Com. Agr.). In this classification were those 
responses which were identical with or semantically equivalent to the con- 
federate’s description of the picture. 

3. Modified Agreement (Mod. Agr.). This category included responses 
to a card which constituted slight modification of the confederate’s response 
to the same card. For example, after the confederate said that the picture 
was that of a cat meowing, a subject reported it simply as a picture of cat; 
after the confederate stated that he saw the photograph of a boy, a subject 
reported seeing a boy in need of a haircut. Also placed in the category of 
modified agreement were replies which repeated the confederate’s description 
but expressed some doubts as to its suitability, e.g., “the picture might be 
that of a man shaving but I’m not sure.” Finally, this category included 
responses in which the subject gave the confederate’s description as well as 
an alternative description, e.g., “The picture could be that of a man shaving 
or it could be a picture of a rooster.” Modified agreement, as ‘complete 
agreement, was adjudged to be wrong in Experiment IV and right in Ex- 


periment V. ks 
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4. Other Percepts (Other Per.). This category included all responses 
which did not fall into the other three classifications. For experiments uti- 
lizing a confederate, this category pertained to all percepts (as opposed to 
the “no percept” classification) which did not agree substantially with the 
socially offered description of the preliminary pictures. 

In each experiment, the number of responses falling into the different 
classifications was calculated separately for those subjects who had received 
the ambiguous preliminary series (Group 4) and for those who had re- 
ceived the clearcut preliminary series (Group C). To obtain the percentages 


of responses in a specific category, we divided the number of responses in ; 


this category by the group’s total number of opportunities to respond (num- 
ber of subjects multiplied by six, the number of cards). These percentages 
are presented in Table 1. For example, Group Æ of Experiment II con- 
sisted of 10 subjects and therefore had a total of 60 opportunities to respond 
to the ambiguous preliminary series. Of these 60 opportunities, 8 responses, 
or 13 per cent of the total, represented no percepts; 27 responses, or 45 per 
cent of the total, were in complete agreement with the confederate’s descrip- 
tion; 8 responses, or 13 per cent of the total, represented modified agree- 
ment; and 17 responses, or 28 per cent of the total were other percepts. Sum- 
mation of the percentages of complete and of modified agreement yields the 
percentage of total agreement (Tot. Agr.). 


2. Test Series 


Responses to photographs in the test series were classified in the following 
manner. 

1. Categories of no percept, complete agreement, and modified agreement 
were based on the same criteria and evaluated in the same manner as in the 
preliminary series. Again, a response classifiable as no percept was called 
wrong both in experiments IV and V; a response denoting agreement with 
the accomplice’s communication, whether complete or modified, was declared 
to be wrong in Experiment IV and right in Experiment V. Among re- 
sponses classified as modified agreement were those in which the subject 
teported seeing (a) a man smoking a cigarette after the confederate had 
stated that it was a picture of a woman smoking a cigarette, (b) wires and 
tubes after the confederate referred to an electric circuit, (c) both a face 
and a bottle, after the confederate had mentioned only a face, (d) any other 
reply to a picture which mentioned the socially offered percept (or a percept 
closely akin to it) as well as an alternative percept. 

2. Face-Percepts (F). This category was composed of responses which 
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mentioned a face, head, person, man, woman, male, female, boy, or girl. It 
did not include responses which showed partial or complete agreement with 
the confederate’s description that he saw a woman smoking a cigarette, nor 
did it include references to only specific features of a face. 

3. Bottle-Percepts (B). This classification comprised references to a 
bottle, a milk bottle, a neck of a bottle, a jug, vessel, vase, or bowling pin. 
Most responses in this category specifically mentioned seeing a bottle or a 
milk bottle. 

4. Face-Bottle Percepts (F-B). This classification was applied to those 
responses to a card which reported both a bottle and a face, In addition, such 
a response was included in both the face-percept and bottle-percept categories, 

5. Other Percepts (Other Per.). This classification was composed of 
only those responses to a card which did not fit any of the other categories. 
For example, a response of eye would be classified as an “other” percept. 
But if a subject mentioned both an eye and some other percept (say, a bottle 
or a woman smoking), then the entire Tesponse was classified according to 
this latter percept if it fitted one of the available categories (say, the bottle 
category or the agreement category). 

For each experiment, the number of cases in the various response cate- 
gories were calculated for all the subjects in Group 4 and, separately, for all 
the subjects in Group C. The total number of opportunities to respond 
was computed as the number of subjects in a group multiplied by 15, the 
number of cards in the test series, Percentages of responses in the various 
categories, as presented in Table 1, were obtained by dividing a group’s 
number of cases in a given category by its total number of opportunities to 
respond. Percentages of disagreement (Disagr.), representing definite per- 
cepts which did not show partial or complete agreement with the communica- 
tions, were obtained by adding together the percentages of “total agreement” 
and “no percepts” and then subtracting the sum from 100 per cent. 


C. Resutts 


1. The clearcut pictures always elicited definite percepts, yielding zero 
per cent “no percepts.” But for the ambiguous preliminary pictures, from 
13 to 44 per cent of the total opportunities to respond represented no per- 
cepts. The differences in percentages of no percept between Group 4 and 
C were statistically significant? in all five experiments. 


1Unless otherwise specified, the .01 level of iteri 
Unl othe: -l confidence serves as the criterion of 
bai signihicance: i seua be kept in mind that N (the number of responses) 
vx times the number of Ss in a group for th imi i i 
the number of $s in a group for the ie ee Peper teen and 15 tinge 
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Failure to name a definite percept was significantly higher (in Group 4) 
when no confederate was used than in each of the four experiments with a 
confederate. Whether the overheard response was a true or false communica- 
tion had no apparent influence on failures (13 per cent no percepts for Group 
A in Experiments II and III). Endorsement or negation of the overheard 
response by the experimenter likewise had no apparent influence on failures 
(about 25 per cent failures for Group 4 in Experiments IV and V). 

2. When the accomplice’s communications were supported by the pre- 
liminary pictures (Experiment II), every response to the clearcut pictures 
but only about half of the responses to the ambiguous pictures represented 
complete agreement. The difference in complete agreement between Groups 
A and C was statistically significant in this experiment but not in any of the 
experiments involving false communications. 

Complete agreement as well as total agreement was consistently greater 
for true communications than for false communications in Groups 4 and C. 
With the exception of the difference in complete agreement between Groups 
A of Experiments II and V, which attained significance only at the .05 level, 
all other differences in complete or total agreement between Experiment II 
(true communications) and each of Experiments III, IV, V (false com- 
munications) were significant at better than the .01 level for both the clear- 
cut and the ambiguous pictures. 

The most conformity with false communications occurred when the experi- 
menter endorsed them as being right. Complete agreement was significantly 
greater, both for the ambiguous and clearcut preliminary series, when the 
false communications were called right (Experiment V) than when no evalu- 
ation was offered of them (Experiment III). A similar trend, but with 
differences not so sharply delineated, held for total agreement. 

Comparison of Experiment III, in which false communications were not 
evaluated, with Experiment IV, in which the same communications were 
said to be wrong, revealed little differences in complete agreement. Experi- 
ment IV showed somewhat less total agreement than Experiment III in the 
ambiguous pictures (significant at the .05 level) but, surprisingly, slightly 
more total agreement in the clearcut pictures. 

The extent of complete as well as total agreement was significantly greater 
in the ambiguous pictures when false communications were called right (Ex- 
periment V) than when they were called wrong (Experiment IV). For 
the clearcut pictures, a similar trend prevailed, with the difference in com- 
plete agreement significant at the .02 level and the difference in total agree- 


ment insignificant at acceptable levels. 4 e 
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3. The percentage of “other percepts” differed significantly between 
Groups 4 and C in all five experiments. When true communications were 
offered, the percentage of “other percepts” (definite percepts disagreeing with 
the accomplice’s response) was higher for the ambiguous cards. But when 
no confederate was used or when false communications were offered, “other 
percepts” were more frequent for the clearcut cards. With few exceptions, a 
response classified as an “other percept” was sustained by the organization 
of the clearcut picture and by possible organizations or features of the ambigu- 
ous picture. This means that responses compatible with the pictures were 
more frequently made to the clearcut rather than to the ambiguous pictures, 
no matter what the nature of the accomplice’s communications. 

When false communications were called right (Experiment V), “other 
percepts” were less frequent than when the same communications were not 
-evaluated (Experiment III) or were called wrong (Experiment IV). The 
differences were statistically significant for both preliminary series when 
Experiments III and V were compared and for the ambiguous pictures when 
Experiments IV and V were compared. “Other percepts” were about equal 
in Experiments III and IV. 


1. Test Series 


1. The series of 15 pictures, it will be remembered, were given to all 
subjects regardless of whether they had received ambiguous or clearcut pre- 
liminary pictures. Percentages of “no percepts” (failures to respond) in 
the test series, were never less for those who had received the clearcut pic- 
tures (Group C) than for those who had received the ambiguous pictures 
(Group 4). In four experiments, more failures to respond were shown by 
Group C than by Group 4, with the differences significant at the .05 level 
in Experiment IV and at the .01 level in Experiment V. This contrasts 
with the situation in the preliminary series where failures were always more 
frequent in the ambiguous pictures, 

Failures to respond tended to be most frequent when the right or wrong 
verdict was employed (Experiments IV and V). These experiments showed 
significantly more failures than Experiment III (electric-circuit-response ) 
for Group C, and significantly more than Experiment II (face-response) for 
both Groups 4 and C. 

2. About half of the total opportunities to respond to the test cards 
represented agreement with the confederate’s communication when he re- 
Ported seeing a face, a Percept sustained at least in part throughout most of 
the test series (Experiment II). But when the communication was not 
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supported by the test series, there was little conformity with it except when 
the experimenter evaluated it as being right. For both Groups Æ and C, 
Experiment II showed significantly more complete as well as total agree- 
ment than either Experiment III and IV. The same trend prevailed when 
Group C of Experiment II was compared with the same group of Experi- 
ment V. But Groups 4 in both experiments showed just about the same 
percentages of agreement. 

When a communication was adjudged to be right by the experimenter, 
complete as well as total agreement with it was always significantly greater 
than when the same communication was called wrong. For example, not one 
response to the test series in Experiment IV constituted agreement with the 
accomplice’s response, while about one-third of the responses in Experiment 
V constituted complete agreement. 

3. Percentages of disagreement represented the frequency of definite per- 
cepts which did not show either modified or complete agreement with the 
overheard response. About half of all the opportunities to respond consti- 
tuted disagreement when a communication was offered which was sustained 
by most of the test pictures (Experiment II). When the communication 
was incompatible with the test pictures, and either was not evaluated or was 
adjudged to be wrong (Experiments III and IV), three-quarters or more 
of the opportunities to respond were disagreements. But when the false 
communication was declared to be right (Experiment V), less than half of 
the responses constituted disagreements. Groups 4 and C of Experiments 
II and V showed significantly fewer disagreements than did the correspond- 
ing groups in Experiments III or IV. 

4. Compared to the percentages of face-responses in Experiment I, the 
control experiment, there were slight increases in these responses (from 3 to 8 
per cent) when the confederate reported seeing the face but decreases (from 
3 to 19 per cent) when he reported another percept. The most face-responses 
were found when the confederate gave this response, significantly more for 
both Groups 4 and C than when he reported seeing an electric circuit. 

5. The emerging percept in the test series, the bottle, was reported in 
about half of all the opportunities to respond in each of Experiments I 
through IV. In Experiment V, where a false communication was declared 
to be right, only one-quarter or less of the opportunities to respond consti- 
tuted bottle-responses. For Groups 4 and C, the percentages of bottle- 
responses in Experiment V were significantly less than in each of the four 


other experiments. It is interesting to note that the percentages of bottle- 


responses were greater than in the control experiment (from 4 to 6 per cent 
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greater) only in that variation in which the accomplice reported seeing an 
electric circuit. 

In each of the five experiments, bottle-responses were more frequent fol- 
lowing the ambiguous preliminary cards. Group 4 had from 2 to 10 per 
cent more bottle-responses than Group C. While the differences are statis- 
tically insignificant, the consistency of the trend is of interest. 

What the table does not portray are the percentage of bottle-responses to 
each card. Analysis of replies to the individual cards revealed that the first 
bottle-response occurred earlier for Group 4 than for Group C in four of 
the five experiments (from one to six cards earlier) while in the remaining 
case (Experiment III) it occurred for both groups in the same picture. An 
extreme example is furnished by Experiment V where the first bottle-response 
was made to Card 7 (the first picture of the test series) in Group 4 but 
not until Card 13 in Group C. 

Group 4 showed more bottle-responses to a picture than Group C in 5, 
7, 1, 10, and 6 pictures out of the 15 in Experiments I through V, respec- 
tively. Group 4 showed the same or more bottle-responses than Group C 
in 11, 15, 14, 14, and 12 pictures out of the 15 in Experiments I through V, 
respectively. 

In short, earlier and more frequent reported perception of the emerging 
percept, the bottle, tended to occur after the ambiguous rather than after 
the clear preliminary series. 

6. We were interested in comparing a subject’s extent of conformity in 
the test series with the number of bottle-responses he contributed in this series. 
Experiments III and IV showed little variability either in number of agree- 
ments (which ranged from 0 to 2) or in number of bottle-responses (three- 
quarters or more of the subjects in each group contributing from 7 to 10 
such responses), For example, in Group 4 of Experiment III seven sub- 
jects showed no conformity and the three others gave one or two agreements 
each; one subject made six bottle-responses while the others made 9 or 10 
each. More extensive analysis was possible in Experiments II and V in view 
of the greater variability both in conformity and in bottle-responses. The 
number of agreements ranged from 2 to 10 and from 0 to 13 and the number 
of bottle-responses from 6 to 10 and 0 to 9 in Experiments II and V, re- 
spectively. 

Consider firstly the relationship in Experiment II where the confederate 
had reported seeing a face. In Group 4, the two subjects who showed the 
most conformity in the test series (9 or 10 agreements out of a possible 
maximum of 15) contributed the least bottle-responses (6 each) ; the three 
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subjects who showed the least agreement (2 to 5 each) contributed the 
most bottle-responses (9 or 10 each), and of course the five remaining sub- 
jects (7 or 8 agreements each) showed results in between these extremes (7 
or 8 bottle-responses each). A similar trend prevailed in Group C of Ex- 
periment II where the two subjects who showed the most agreement (10 
or 11) made the least bottle-responses (3 to 5) while the four who showed 
the least agreement (4 to 6 each) showed the most bottle-responses (8 or 
9 each). 

Turning to Experiment V, where the confederate’s essentially false re- 
sponse was evaluated as right, we find that in Group 4 a neat division can 
be drawn with regard to conformity. Six subjects showed from 11 to 13 
agreements each while the remaining six gave far fewer agreements (0 or 1 
for five subjects and 5 for the other subject). Of those who showed much 
conformity, three never reported the bottle and the remaining three reported 
it only once or twice. Those who showed little conformity gave from 5 to 
9 bottle-responses each. The total number of bottle-responses was only 5 
for the six “high” conformers but 41 for the six “low” conformers. 

Group C of this variation did not yield such dramatic results but did show 
some trend toward a negative relationship. The three subjects who showed 
the most agreement (7 to 9 each) made a total of only 6 bottle-responses 
while the three who showed the least agreement (0 each) made a total of 11 
bottle-responses. 

Rank-order correlations were computed by assigning the rank of 1 to the 
smallest number of agreements as well as to the largest number of bottle- 
responses, the rank of 2 to the next smallest number of agreements as well as 
to the next largest number of bottle-responses, etc. In Experiment II the 
correlation coefficient was .91 for Group 4 and .93 for Group C; both are 
significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. In Experiment V Group 4 
showed a correlation coefficient of .78 and Group C of .33; the former is 
significant at the .05 level. 

In short, while there was no one-to-one relationship, there was a tendency 
in some groups for high conformity to go hand in hand with failure to re- 
port the gradually emerging percept of the bottle. 


2. Relationship between Preliminary and Test Series 


1. The point has already been made that the relative status of Groups 4 
and C with regard to percentages of “no percepts” was reversed in the test 
and preliminary series. In each of the five experiments Group C showed 


more failures to respond in the test series than it had if the preliminary cards 
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(the increases ranging from 7 to 25 per cent) while every Group 4 had less 
failures in the test series than it had in the preliminary phase (the de- 
creases ranging from 5 to 35 per cent). For Group 4, the differences were 
significant at about the .01 level in Experiments I and V and at the .05 
level in Experiment II; for Group C, the differences were significant 
at better than the .01 level in each experiment. 

2. We were interested in the relationship between a subject’s conformity 
in the preliminary phase and his conformity in the test phase. Analysis was 
necessarily meager in Experiments III and IV and for Group C of Experi- 
ment II because of the small variability of agreements in the preliminary 
and/or test cards; the analysis which was carried out revealed no consistent 
trend. But for those groups where there was a wider range of agreements, 
positive relationships were found to prevail. 

Agreements (including both complete and modified) ranged from 2 to 5 
in the preliminary phase and from 2 to 10 in the test phase for Group 4 of 
Experiment II. The same subject contributed the smallest number of agree- 
ments in the two series while the subject who showed the most agreement 
in the preliminary series gave 9 agreements in the test series. Rank-order 
correlation of agreement in the preliminary and test cards yielded a coeffi- 
cient of +.85 which is significant at the .05 level. 

Group C of Experiment V made from 0 to 3 agreements in the pre- 
liminary cards and from 0 to 11 in the test cards. Two subjects deviated 
from the trend toward a positive relationship. One showed no conformity 
in the clearcut preliminary cards and yet conformed in seven of the test cards ? 
another showed only one case of agreement in the preliminary cards and 
yet 11 cases (the most obtained in the group) in the test cards. If these 
two subjects are included in the analysis, then a rank-order correlation of 
conformity in the two series yields a coefficient of +.21. If these two 
subjects’are excluded from the analysis, then the remaining 10 subjects yield 
a coefficient of +.73, significant at the .05 level. 

The five subjects in Group 4 of Experiment V who had shown no con- 
formity in the preliminary series followed essentially the same pattern in 
the test series where three of them showed no agreement and the others 
only one case of partial agreement each. At the other extreme, four sub- 
jects in this group who had given from 3 to 6 agreements each in the pre- 
liminary phase contributed from 11 to 13 agreements each. The five “non- 
conformers” in the preliminary series contributed a total of only two cases 
of agreement in the test series while the four “higher” conformers in the 
preliminary series conttibuted a total of 51 cases of agreement in the test 
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series. The rank-order corfelation coefficient was +.91 which is significant 
at the .01 level. 

In short, in some groups the high (or low) conformers in the preliminary 
series tended to continue to be high (or low) conformers. in the test series. 

3. It will be remembered that the number of agreements in the test series 
was negatively related to the number of bottle-responses in some experiments. 
Taken together with the positive relationship between agreement in the two 
series, this leads to an expectation of a negative relationship between con- 
formity in the preliminary series and bottle-responses to the test series. No 
consistent relationship or a slight negative relationship was found in several 

. groups while rather striking negative relationships prevailed in two groups. 
In Group 4 of Experiment II, the same subject contributed the largest num- 
ber of agreements in the preliminary cards and the smallest number of bottle- 
responses. He who showed the least agreement in the preliminary cards 
gave close to the largest number of bottle-responses in this group. Assign- 
ment of rank orders, with the least agreement and the most bottle-responses 
each receiving the rank of one, revealed that four of the 10 subjects had the 
same rank order in the two series, five had ranks which were consecutive, 
and one subject had ranks which differed by two numbers. There resulted 
a correlation coefficient of .95, significant at better than the .01 level. 

In Group 4 of Experiment V there were five subjects who never agreed 
with the confederate in the preliminary series (nonconformers) and four 
subjects who gave from 3 to 6 agreements each (high conformers). The 
latter gave only from 0 to 2 bottle-responses each with a total of only 3 such 
responses, while the ‘‘nonconformers” in the preliminary series contributed 
from 5 to 9 bottle-responses each with a total of 35 such responses, over 11 
times as many as the high conformers. Assignment of rank orders, with the 
least agreement in the preliminary series and the most bottle-responses each 
receiving the rank of one, yielded a correlation coefficient of .80, which ap- 
proaches significance at the .01 level. In short, in some groups conformity 
in the preliminary series was associated with failures to report the gradually 


emerging percept in the test series. 


D. Discussion 


1. The extent and intensity of agreement with a suggested response, 
both for the clearcut and the ambiguous preliminary pictures, depended on 
its compatibility with the evidence. True communications yielded more: 
agreement than was obtained with false communications under any of the: 
conditions of experimentation. Apparently subjects were guided by structural! 
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features of the picture, whether clear or ambiguous, in deciding whether to 
accept, modify, or reject a socially offered description of it. The picture, 
whether clear or ambiguous, was not neutral to the proferred percept but 
lent itself more readily to some descriptions than to others. This finding is 
particularly interesting in view of the fact that the term ambiguous is some- 
times employed as if it implied a lack of structure or as if it were neutral to, 
equally compatible (or incompatible) with any proferred structurization. 
(See 4 for further discussion of this point.) 

2. The importance of the nature of the objective evidence is also seen 
in the fact that while every group showed some failures to respond with defi- ` 
nite percepts to the ambiguous preliminary pictures, there were no failures 
to respond to the clearcut preliminary pictures. 

3. Percentages of no percepts were lower in the ambiguous preliminary 
cards when a confederate was used than in the control experiment. Com- 
ments which some subjects made when questioned after the experiment sug- 
gest a possible explanation for this result. They said that since the other 
person was willing to take a chance and name something definite, they felt 
that they too should respond with a definite percept. Hearing someone else 
offer a description apparently served as a kind of social facilitation to elicit 
descriptions on the part of the subject. 

Subjects’ comments also gave some clues as to reasons for the increase in 
failures in the ambiguous preliminary cards when the experimenter’s evalua- 
tion was added to a socially offered percept. Confronted with the possibility 
of being called wrong, subjects were more cautious about naming definite 
percepts; they preferred to say that they could see nothing, even though 
such a lack of response was also called wrong, than to lay claim to seeing 
something which might be appraised as wrong. The experimenter’s verdict 
of wrong, when the subject did not commit himself, apparently meant a differ- 
ent thing than when a definite percept was called wrong. In the former 
case, he was being frank or cautious, but in the latter, he was really wrong. 
‘One may be wrong (or right) for different reasons; the reasons, and not 
merely being wrong or right, may be determinants of one’s behavior. 

4. Subjects’ manner of answering and their comments after the experi- 
ment suggest that, with few exceptions, they gave a bottle-response if and 
only if they perceived the design of a bottle. A bottle-response would there- 
fore seem to be a fairly valid index of perception of the bottle. 

5. Adequacy of perception of the test cards might be measured in terms 
of earlier and more frequent perception of the gradually emerging percept, 
the bottle. Adequacy of perception might also be gauged in terms of fewer 
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failures to respond with a definite percept. Based on these criteria, a pre- 
vious experiment (5), in which neither a confederate nor the experimenter’s 
evaluative judgment was employed, showed somewhat more adequate percep- 
tion after the ambiguous rather than after the clear preliminary series. A 
striking feature of the present findings is the consistency with which this 
trend is maintained in all of the experimental variations. Regardless of the 
nature of the socially offered percepts and of the degree of compatibility 
with the pictures, and regardless of whether the experimenter offered no 
verdict or a right or a wrong verdict, Group C never gave more or earlier 
bottle-response or fewer failures to respond to the test series than did its 
corresponding Group 4. While we realize that the differences between the 
two groups in these response categories are not statistically significant, it is 
the consistency of the direction of the results in five different experiments, 
rather than the magnitude of the differences, which is the chief point of 
interest here. s 

Subjects’ behavior during the experimental sessions as well as their com- 
ments, offered clues as to possible explanations of the direction of results. 
Experience with the clear preliminary pictures seemed to set some subjects to 
look for and to expect one clear, well-defined object. They were not pre- 
pared for the extent of ambiguity and the relatively poor structurization 
which characterized many of the test pictures. Experience with the ambigu- 
ous preliminary pictures, however, had prepared the subject to expect that he 
would not be shown clear, well-delineated objects. As a matter of fact, the 
test series was, on the whole, less ambiguous and better structured than the 
ambiguous preliminary cards. Hence the same test series may be said to 
have provided a sharp increase in ambiguity for Group C but a slight drop 
in ambiguity for Group Æ. This difference between the nature of the test 
series and the particular preliminary series each group received, may help to 
account for the results. 

Moreover, a superficial glance at each clearcut preliminary picture had 
generally sufficed to give the subject the correct percept and to tell him 
whether to agree or to disagree with the confederate’s description. But each 
ambiguous preliminary picture had necessitated careful scrutiny on the sub- 
ject’s part in order for him to see what he could make of it. Even those who 
failed to respond, as well as those who agreed or disagreed with the con- 
federate in the ambiguous preliminary cards, generally had first examined 
each picture intently. It might be said that in the clear photographs the 
percepts were self evident and immediately given, while in the ambiguous 
photographs the subject had to discover the percept, had to engage in a kind 
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of problem-solving activity. It seemed that some subjects in Group C car- 
ried over to the test series a tendency to glance superficially at each picture 
while some of those in Group Æ carried over a kind of problem-solving atti- 
tude, including a tendency to scrutinize each picture more carefully. Such 
differences in the viewing of the test photographs may help to account for 
the direction of the findings. 

Whatever the correct explanations for the results may be, it seems evident 
that in our experiments prior experience with the clear preliminary series 
proved to be somewhat poorer preparation for adequate subsequent percep- 
tion than did prior experience with the ambiguous preliminary series. “This 
is particularly interesting in light of the tendency for clear, well-structurec 
perceptual stimuli to be associated with positive values and ambiguous and 
poorly-structured stimuli to be associated with negative values. One some- 
times hears a concern expressed about the importance of providing clear, well- 
structured perceptual fields for the child, the mental patient, and others. 
Should future research reveal that the trend of results which prevailed in 
our experiments also holds in other, more life-like situations, then reevalua- 
tion would be very much in order of the relative merits of experience with per- 
ceptual fields of various ranges of ambiguity and various degrees of struc- 
turization. At the present time, the findings suggest that perceptual stimuli 
which differ strongly in clarity and ambiguity may have differential influences 
on subsequent perception. Under the studied experimental conditions, the 
clearer, better structured drawings apparently had more of a deleterious in- 
fluence. 

6. Experiment III, where the accomplice gave incompatible responses 
throughout which were not evaluated, yielded the most bottle-responses. In 
all other variations in which social influences were experimentally introduced, 
the level of bottle-responses was somewhat lower than in the control experi- 
ment. This would seem to fit in with the notion, sometimes implied in the 
literature on social perception, that social influences on perception tend some- 
how to be malign and blinding in nature, tend to make for less adequate per- 
ception. But rather at odds with this notion are the results in Experiment 
III. What is particularly interesting is that bottle-responses should have 
been enhanced beyond the level which prevailed without socially offered per- 
cepts, in a variation in which these percepts were wholly inadequate. 

When questioned after the experiment as to why they believed the con- 
federate responded as he did, some subjects in Experiment III suggested 
that perhaps he had misunderstood the directions or had given too free reign 
to his imagination or suffered from some eye defect. It is an interesting 
commentary that some of the subjects who were majoring in arts, conjec- 
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tured that perhaps the confederate was a science student with thoughts of 
electric circuits on his mind, while some of those who were majoring in 
science surmised that he was probably an arts student who was misinformed 
about the appearance of electric circuits or of the inside of a radio. A few 
subjects suspected collusion between the confederate and the experimenter; 
they said that they had realized during the experiment that the confederate’s 
descriptions were intended to confuse them and therefore had attempted to 
ignore them. Most subjects did not voice such suspicions; they were truly 
curious as to why the confederate responded as he did and usually had ex- 
amined each picture carefully to see if they could discover some basis for his 
description. Often they failed to find evidence for his description but in- 


‘stead became aware of the gradually emerging design of the bottle. ‘This 


contrasts with the comments frequently made by subjects in Experiment II, 
who said they looked for what the confederate reported and, finding features 
or organizations of the pictures which were compatible with this report, 
they looked no further and therefore neglected seeing the design of the bottle. 

It might be said that the confederate’s response, both in Experiments Il 
and III, served as a kind of direction or framework in terms of which to 
search or to organize the photographs. When the picture lent itself to the 
suggested organization there was less reported perception of the bottle (which 
required an alternative organization) than when the picture did not support 
the socially proferred suggestion. In other words, the false percepts had 
somewhat less blinding effects. 

7. A popular dictum about social perception holds that the more am- 
biguous and the more poorly structured the perceptual situation, the greater 
are the influences of social factors in perceptual structuring. Whether or 
not this dictum is regarded as supported by responses to the preliminary cards 
depends on how one measures influences of social factors. Disagreements 
with the communications (other. percepts) support this thesis since Group 4 
showed more disagreement with compatible communications (Experiment II) 
and less disagreement with incompatible communications (Experiments ITI, 
IV, V). Turning to agreement with the confederate we find that in Ex- 
periment IV it is Group C which shows slightly more complete and total 
agreement with the inadequate percepts than Group 4. Moreover, if offer- 
ing no percept is interpreted as failure to accept the socially proferred inter- 
pretation, then it is Group 4 which in every experiment shows more of such 
a lack of influence on perceptual structuring. In short, whether this thesis 
is considered to be confirmed or negated by the findings in the preliminary 
cards, as well as the extent of confirmation or negation, depend on how one 
determines and measures social influences on perception. 
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If this thesis is accepted, then one might even go further and hypothesize 
that, other things being equal, social factors should have a greater effect on 
perceptual structuring which follows experience with very ambiguous and 
poorly structured material rather than with less ambiguous and better struc- 
tured material. This hypothesis would suggest that perception of the test 
series should show more influence of social factors following the ambiguous 
rather than following the clear preliminary series. Again the question arises 
as to how the possible effects of social factors should be determined and 
measured. 

One way of ascertaining social influences would be in terms of bottle- 
responses. We have seen that in every experiment there was more bottle- 
responses following the ambiguous preliminary series, just the reverse of the 
trend suggested by the cited hypothesis. Another means of measuring social 
influences is in terms of failures to respond with a definite percept. But 
here rather diverse interpretations might be offered. Failures might be re- 
garded as evidence of a lack of susceptibility to the socially offered percept; 
or such failures might be interpreted as indicative of a deleterious influence 
of the social factors which blind one to the face or to the bottle in pictures 
in which control group subjects ordinarily see these percepts. Failures were 
equal for Groups 4 and C in Experiment III and more frequent for Group 
C in the remaining experiments. Corresponding to whether the first (or 
the second) interpretation is invoked, this trend of results might be taken to 
mean that stronger (or weaker) influences of social factors occurred after 
experience with the clear pictures. 

Turning to percentages of agreement, we find a rather confused pattern, 
with Groups 4 and C showing the same percentages in one experiment, 
Group C showing more than Group 4 in two experiments, and less than 
Group 4 in another variation. And with reference to disagreement we find 
that in three out of four variations Group 4 showed more disagreement 
than Group C. 

Thus we see once more that whether or not a thesis about social influence 
on perceptual structuring is considered to be supported by the findings, de- 
pends on the particular criterion of social influence which one is using. 
Of the criteria cited herein, several point to greater social influences on per- 
ception following experience with the clear rather than with the ambiguous 
preliminary series. This is quite the reverse of the expectation suggested by 
a popular dictum about perception. 

8. Some subjects of Experiment IV commented: “There’s a catch to 
this,” “Why am I always right?” “Why don’t you show me the pictures 
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first,” and “Why doesn’t he see what I see?” Attempts to account for the 
confederate’s descriptions included the remarks that he probably did not 
understand the directions, that he was using his imagination or “fooling 
around,” or that he was in collusion with the experimenter. 

9. The inappropriateness of the evaluations in Experiment V was more 
obvious for the clear preliminary pictures than for the ambiguous preliminary 
pictures and therefore may have aroused more suspicion in Group C than in 
Group 4. ‘This may help to account for the fact that, unlike what hap- 
pened in the other variations, it was Group 4 which also showed more agree- 
ment than Group C in the test series. 

On the whole, there were less overt manifestations of suspicion and fewer 


~ objections to the evaluations than in Experiment IV, despite the fact that 


they were now patently inappropriate and that they victimized the subject. 
Some subjects were too disturbed when called wrong to realize the arbitrari- 
ness of the judgment. Others may have hesitated to complain because to do 
so would make them seem to be poor losers. As compared to Experiment 
IV, there were now also fewer attempts to account for the confederate’s 
responses. Most subjects were too troubled about why they were wrong to 
be concerned about why the confederate was right. 

Responses which disagreed with the confederate’s were generally made only 
after some hesitation while those which agreed were generally offered more 
rapidly. Moreover, only 2 out of 24 subjects in Experiment IV but 19 
out of 24 in Experiment V admitted that they were influenced by the over- 
heard responses. They said that they did not merely reiterate the socially 
offered percept but looked for it, and reported jt if and only if they were 
able to see it. ‘That a picture of a woman smoking a cigarette was able to 
be “seen” so often when this percept was called right (over 30 per cent of 
the responses in each group of Experiment V represented complete agree- 
ment) while no one apparently was able to see it when it was called wrong 
(0 per cent complete agreement in Experiment IV) is a telling index of 
the strength of the influence of one rather than another evaluative judgment 
when attached to the same percept. 

In short, adding an appraisal of right to a percept which had little objec- 
tive support seemingly resulted in considerable “seeing” of this percept, in 
relatively few percepts which disagreed with the socially proferred one, and 
in considerable blinding effect with reference to a gradually emerging per- 
cept. This is in marked contrast to what happened when the same com- 


munication was declared to be wrong. 


10. Since the right-wrong verdict to a picture was not made until after 
e 
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both the confederate and subject had responded to it, the trend of results 
might be interpreted as the development of a kind of reliance on (or dis- 
trust of) the confederate, with the reliance (or distrust) carrying over to 
the remaining pictures. But this interpretation seems inappropriate for some 
cases of conformity or nonconformity. For example, when the confederate 
was called wrong (Experiment IV), the development of distrust of his 
interpretations should have fostered disagreement; yet all agreements with 
his inaccurate descriptions of the clearcut preliminary pictures occurred in 
the later pictures, the fourth and the sixth of the preliminary series. What 
may account for this finding is the relationship between the socially proferred 
description and the picture. The fourth card was a photograph of a young 
woman’s face which the confederate described as a picture of a boy. This 
percept apparently could be reconciled with the picture; for example, one 
subject said that it could be a photograph of a boy or a girl and another said 
that it was a picture of a boy who needed a haircut, The subjects who agreed 
completely later said that in some eras boys wore their hair long. ‘The only 
other responses which contributed to agreement occurred when the confeder- 
ate said that he saw a cat meowing. This description was offered to the sixth 
card, supposedly a clear drawing of a horse; but even in the control group 
this photograph evoked a few incorrect or general percepts (e.g., some re- 
ported it to be a wolf and others described it simply as an animal). These 
same two pictures were also responsible for most of the agreement which 
occurred in the clearcut preliminary pictures, when the confederate’s re- 
ports were appraised as right. 

Results in the test series also argue against an interpretation of conformity 
(nonconformity) in terms of the summative influence of the experimenter’s 
persistent positive (negative) appraisal of the confederate’s descriptions. 
Such an interpretation should lead to the expectation of greater conformity 
(nonconformity) in the later card as the accomplice is repeatedly called 
right (wrong). But Experiment IV yielded almost complete disagreement 
in every card while in Experiment V, where the communications were en- 
dorsed, most of the agreement occurred in the earlier, the more ambiguous 
cards of the test series. These results suggest that even in the experiments 
with a right-wrong verdict, the nature of the particular picture and the 
ease with which it lent itself to the suggested description, were influential in 
determining whether agreement would occur. 

11. The wide range of agreement found in some of the experimental 
variations suggest that conformity may be to a large extent a matter of in- 
dividual differences. Taat agreements in the two series tended to be posi- 
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tively related in some experiments seems to support the thesis that personality 
differences were determining faċtors. But just what these personality factors 
were, we are not in a position to say. Of course, in @ posteriori fashion, one 
might describe those who showed more agreement as being more suggestive 
or more conforming than others (or perhaps more desirous of being “right,” 
in Experiment V) but in actual fact we do not know that these subjects 
would have shown much or little conformity in other situations. 

12. A negative relationship between agreement with the confederate, 
either in the test or the preliminary series, and bottle-responses, was found 
in some groups. This finding suggests that conformity with a socially sug- 
gested percept, whether or not it is compatible with the objective evidence, 
may help to blind one to other, possibly more intrinsic features of the percep- 
tual stimuli. 

13. The experiments described in the present paper were preliminary and 
exploratory in nature and should be repeated with more subjects. More- 
over, the experimental design is not yet complete. Among other variations 
which are needed are experiments in which (a) the right-wrong verdict is 
offered by the experimenter to the subject’s judgments but a confederate is 
not employed, (b) the design of Experiments IV and V is used without a 
right-wrong verdict, (c) the right-wrong verdict is used for percepts sup- 
ported by the pictures, (d) the right-wrong verdict is used for percepts which 
do not at all correspond to the pictures (e.g., electric circuit), (e) the con- 
federate offers the bottle-response throughout the test series, (f) the con- 
federate offers a variety of responses to the test pictures rather than only 
one percept throughout as in the present variations, (g) the confederate’s 
descriptions are not consistently appraised as right or as wrong but are some- 
times evaluated as one and sometimes as the other, (4) the confederate re- 
sponds before the subject only in the preliminary but not in the test series, 
(i) the right-wrong verdict is offered only in the preliminary but not in the 
test. series, (j) other preliminary and test series are used, including pre- 
liminary series in which both ambiguous as well as non-ambiguous pictures 
are intermingled and also preliminary cards which represent a continuous 
series of graduated structure, (k) each of these variations is conducted with- 
out any preliminary series but with only the test series used. 


E. SUMMARY 


We were interested in the influence on one’s judgment and perception of 
a series of pictures of (a) overhearing someone else offer correct or incorrect 


descriptions of them (true or false communications), (b) having the ex- 
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perimenter evaluate the communications as being right or wrong, (c) giv- 
ing the subject prior experience with socially offered descriptions (and 
evaluations) in ambiguous, poorly structured pictures as compared to rather 
non-ambiguous, clearcut pictures. Five experiments, in which 144 college 
students served as naive subjects, revealed the following trends. 

Failures to name a percept were fewer when socially offered descriptions, 
whether correct or incorrect, were available. There was more agreement 
with true than with false communications. Conformity with false com- 
munications and failures to respond were higher for the ambiguous than 
for the clearcut pictures. Agreement with a true or false communication 
blinded some subjects to a gradually emerging percept. The most con- 
formity with false communications and the least adequate perception (little 
awareness of an emerging percept, considerable failures to respond) occurred 
when false communications were declared to be right. Less adequate per- 
ception occurred after experience with the clearcut pictures than with the 
ambiguous ones. In some experiments a subject's conformity in one series 
of pictures was positively related to his subsequent conformity. 

Qualitative and quantitative results were analyzed. Research suggestions 
were delineated. 
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PERCEPTION OF GROUP FUNCTIONING AS A PREDICTOR 
OF GROUP PERFORMANCE* 


Human Factors Operations Research Laboratories Detachment, Stead Air Force Base 


E. PAUL TORRANCE 


A. InTRopucTION 


In the study described in this paper, an attempt has been made to achieve 
some understandings of the dynamics of the functioning of small, highly 
structured, more or less stabilized groups (B-29 bomber crews) and to ex- 
plore the possibilities of predicting their performance from their perceptions 
of the functioning of groups shown in projection sketches. Such a study 
was based on the view expressed by many social psychologists (1) that the 
study of perceptual activity provides a basic approach to an understanding 
of personality and human relations, that the individual cannot abandon per- 
ception as his basis for action. It is also based on the idea arising from the 
well-known Hanover Institute Demonstrations (8) that perceptions serve 
not only, as guides for action, but as guides for purposeful action. It is 
also based on the notion that the nature of the situation coupled with the 
personality and expectancies of the perceiver govern his perceptual process 
(2, 5, 10). 

As Dennis points out (1), however, psychologists in the past have been 
more interested in the perception of spatial relations than in the perception 
of social relations, more concerned with sensory interaction than with inter- 
action between persons. Among the reasons for this state of affairs has been 
the lag in the development of methods by which the perception of social re- 
lations can be objectively studied. In this study, an attempt has been made 


to adapt a projective device for this purpose. 


B. Tue Test MATERIALS 


The test materials consist of two of the Michigan Group Projection 
Sketches described by Henry and Guetzkow (6). The first of these 21” x 
18” sketches is of a relatively formal, task-oriented conference group. The 
second is of a rather informal, male social group. The first sketch depicts 
seven men variously grouped around a table. According to Guetzkow and 
Henry (6), this picture was designed to yield information about the more for- 
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mal characteristics of groups, especially about the group’s structure, goals, and 
productivity. The second sketch is of four men in a room which looks some- 
what like a clubroom. Two are seated on a sofa, their backs to the observer; 
two other men are standing in front of them, one with his foot on the seat 
of a chair. This sketch was designed to disclose the group’s feelings toward 
formality or looseness of group structure, and toward the development of 
new processes; sincerity and emotional involvement in the group task. 

In the present study, the group shown in the first sketch has been con- 
sidered to be what Jennings has termed a “sociogroup” (7), while the one 
pictured in the second sketch has been considered what she calls a “psyche- 
group.” According to Jennings (7), a population tends to form two dis- 
tinguishable kinds of groups, sociogroups. The sociogroup is one whose 
linkages are determined by goal-achievement functions. The psychegroup is 
one whose linkages are primarily on dimensions of affect. Jennings has dis- 
cussed the rôle of both types of group in the life of the individual, and holds 
that the individual must be able to subjugate the special interests of his 
psychegroup within the sociogroup, even though psychegroup life appears 
to hold priority over sociogroup life for the individual. 


C. Tue SUBJECTS 


The subjects of the study were 71 B-29 crews (11 men each) under- 
going training at the Strategic Air Command Advanced Survival School 
as a part of their combat training. These crews had been formed for three 
or four months at the time they were tested. Fifty-one of these crews had 
seen combat at the time the follow-up data were collected. The remaining 
20 crews had been dissolved for one reason or another and were not assigned 
to combat as crews. 

D. PROCEDURES 


1. Administration Procedures 


The Group Projection Sketches were administered as a part of a Group 
Performance Test Battery of about 50 minutes in duration. The Group 
Performance ‘Test was administered to each crew separately. Following a 
brief general orientation about the Group Performance Test and the ad- 
ministration of a 15-minute group problem-solving test, the Group Projec- 
tion Sketches were presented. y 

Individual crew members were first given five minutes in which to write 
stories about the first sketch. They were instructed to include a past, pres- 
ent, and future in their stories. The crew was then allowed eight minutes in 
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which to agree upon a story which would be accepted as the “crew’s story” ' 
and to write this story. In the administration of the second sketch, the process 
was reversed; the crew composed its story first and then the individuals wrote 
their private versions of the story. 


2. Analysis of the Data 


Observations of the crew’s behavior during the composition of the crew 
stories were made, but as this paper is concerned only with perceptions, they 
will not be described, In quantifying the perceptions of group function- 
ing as revealed by both the individual and the crew stories, scoring was 
accomplished on the basis of several rather strictly defined categories. The 
following categories were scored for the first sketch: (a) Perception of 
satisfactory outcome, (b) perception of an individual or individuals leaving 
the group, (c) perception of group as functioning in an orderly manner, 
(d) perception of group as being productive. The stories regarding the 
second sketch were scored for the following categories: (a) Perception of 
kind. of emotional climate (harmony, disagreement, neutral), (b) percep- 
tion for basis of membership of group (family, friends, organization or occu- 
pation, (c) perception of status differences within group, (d ) perception of 
degree of hedonistic pleasure, (e) degree of similarity of individual stories to 


the crew story. 


3. Follow-up Data of Combat Performance’ 

The 20 crews which were dissolved or held back for some reason have been 
designated as “drop-out crews” and will be treated as one group. The re- 
maining crews were divided into equal groups of “more effective” and “less 
effective” crews according to different criteria of combat effectiveness. 

Wing and squadron officers were asked to rate the combat crews under 
their command on each of nine criteria of combat effectiveness according to 


the following nine-point scale: 
9. Undoubtedly the best vrew in the Squaldon (Wing). 
8. One of the best crews in the Squadron (Wing), but not the best crew. 
7. A very good crew. 
6. An above average crew. 
5. An average crew. 
4. A little below average crew. 


3. A weak crew. f 
2. One of the worst crews in the Squadron (Wing). 


1. Undoubtedly the worst crew in the Squadron (Wing). 
1Acknowledgment is gladly made to Dr. Robert L. French of Human Resources 
Research Canter Detachment No. 6 for making the folloW-up data available to the 
author, 
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Ratings were made on each of the following criteria: 
Successful completion of missions, 
Dependability in handling sudden emergencies. 
Skill as technicians. 
Care of aircraft. 
Economy of performance. 
Following S.0.P. 
Effectiveness of crew leadership. 
Coérdination and teamwork, 
Over-all effectiveness. 

The ratings of the judges for each of the criteria were averaged and these 
average ratings were then added. After eliminating crews whose Aircraft 
Commanders had been changed since completing survival training and crews 
not well enough known to be adequately rated by their superior officers, 40 
crews remained. The 20 crews having the highest rating were designated 
as the “better combat crews” and the other 20 crews were designated as the 
“poorer combat crews.” The dropout crews, the better combat crews, and 
the poorer combat crews were compared with one another. Differences in 
means and differences in percentages were subjected to the “?”-test of sta- 
tistical significance. 

The number of combat missions flown, number of ground aborts, num- 
ber of air aborts, and number of times the crew failed to bomb the primary 
target were tabulated. The percentage of unsuccessful missions was com- 
puted by dividing the sum of the ground aborts, air aborts, and failures to 
bomb the primary target by the total number of missions assigned. Only 
those crews which had been assigned five or more combat missions were con- 
sidered. Thirty-three crews had been assigned enough missions to be con- 
sidered. The 16 crews which had the highest percentage of successful mis- 
sions were designated as “more effective crews” and the remaining 17 crews 
were designated as the “less effective crews.” The differences in means and 
differences in percentages between the two groups were tested by the t-ratio 
for statistical significance. 

E. REsULTS 
1. Analysis of Perceptions of Sketch of the Formal, Task-Oriented Group 
(Sociogroup) 

The percentage of the perceptions in each of the categories which were 
scored are shown in Table 1 for the better combat crews, the poorer combat 
crews, and the drop-out crews and the ¢-ratios for the differences between 
these groups. 


From Table 1, it will de observed that the better combat crews differ from 
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the drop-out crews in that they more frequently perceived satisfactory out- 
comes, less frequently perceived anyone leaving the group, and more fre- 
quently perceived group productivity. The poorer combat crews differ from 
the drop-out crews in that their crew stories included more satisfactory out- 
comes and their individual stories included more references to someone’s. 
leaving the group. The better combat crews are differentiated from the 
poorer combat crews on all of the characteristics under consideration on 
both crew stories and individual stories. 

Effective and ineffective combat crews (as determined by percentage of 
successful missions) are compared in Table 2. 


It is seen from Table 2 that the effective crews tend to differ from the 


ineffective crews on all of the characteristics considered, but the differences 
reach statistical significance only in the case of individual stories for satis- 
factory outcomes, leaving the group and productivity, and of the crew story 
for orderly functioning. 


2, Analysis of Perceptions of Sketch of Informal, Male Social Group 
(Psychegroup) 

In Table 3, the better combat crews, the poorer combat crews, and the 
drop-out crews are compared with one another in regard to the categories 
for which the second Group Projection Sketch was scored. 

i TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE CREWS (As DETERMINED BY PERCENTAGE OF 


SUCCESSFUL COMBAT MISSIONS) ON PERCEPTION OF GROUP- 
INTERACTION Picrures No. 1 


Percentage 
Perception Effective crews Ineffective crews t-ratio 

Satisfactory outcomes 

(Crews) 76.49 53.33 1.36 
Satisfactory outcomes 

(Individuals) 64.59 54.73 1.74792, 
Someone leaving group 

(Crews) 5.88 26.67 1.58 
Someone leaving group 

(Individuals) 17.12 25.13 1.7498" 
Orderly functioning 

(Crews) 88.24 60.00 1:8594 
Orderly functioning 

(Individuals) 76.29 67.00 1.8298 
Productive group £ 

(Crews) 88.24 66.67 1.45 
Productive group 

(Individuals) 69.06 59.00 1.90*** 


*Significant at .01 leyel of confidence. 
**Significant at .05 level of confidence. 
***Significant at .10 level of confidence. 
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When the better combat crews are compared with the drop-out crews, it 
is found that the members of the better combat crews perceived more dis- 
cord and less harmony than the members of drop-out crews. They also 
more frequently saw family relationships as a basis of group membership 
and less frequently saw organizational or occupational affiliations as a basis 
for psychegroup membership. It is also seen that the members of the better 
combat crews perceived a higher degree of hedonistic pleasure. Their in- 
dividual stories are also more similar to the crew story. In comparing the 
poorer combat crews with the drop-out crews, it is seen that the members 
of the poorer combat crews more frequently saw family relationships as 
the basis for membership and also more frequently perceived status differ- 
ences within the group. When the better combat crews are compared with 
the poorer combat crews, it is found that they more frequently perceived 
friendship as a basis for psychegroup membership and less frequently saw 
organizational or occupational affiliations as such a basis. ‘The members of 
the poorer crews perceived a higher degree of hedonistic pleasure than did 
the members of the better crews, and their individual stories were less similar 
to their crew stories than were those of the better crews. 

Effective and ineffective crews as determined by percentage of successful 
combat missions are compared in Table 4. 

It is seen from Table 4 that the effective crews differ from the ineffective 
crews in that their members less frequently perceived harmony and more 
frequently perceived discord, more frequently saw organizational or occu- 
pational affiliations as the basis for the psychegroup membership, perceived 
a lower degree of hedonistic pleasure, and their individual stories were more 
similar to their crew stories. 


F. Discussion 


The interpretation of the findings seems to fit best into the formulations 
of Jennings (7) regarding the differentiation of the sociogroup and the 
psychegroup. According to her definitions, the crew as a task-oriented group 
working together in one B-29 bomber as a combat crew would be a socio- 
group. When members of the crew form subgroups and associate together 
on some basis of affect, such groups would be psychegroups. If the psyche- 
group formations become too important, they may interfere with the suc- 
cess of the sociogroup task (the bombing mission). At the same time, a satis- 
factory psychegroup life is perhaps necessary. 

Since the first of the Group Projection Sketches presents a fairly formal 
task-oriented conferencesgroup, the group has been regarded as a sociogroup. 
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Since the second picture depicts a leisure-time informal male social group, 
the group has been regarded as a psychegroup. 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE CREWS (AS DETERMINED BY PERCENTAGE OF 
SUCCESSFUL COMBAT Missions) REGARDING PERCEPTION OF 
Group-INTERACTION PICTURE No. 2 


Percentage 
Perception Effective crews Ineffective crews t-ratio 

Harmony 

(Crews) 62.50 85.71 1.51 

(Individuals) 80.62 90.93 2.58" 
Discord 

(Crews) 6.25 7.14 0.89 

(Individuals) 13.38 4.86 2.75* 
Neutrality 

(Crews) 31.25 7.14 1.80**# 

(Individuals) 5.94 4.21 0.72 
Family 

(Crews) 0.00 0.00 — 

(Individuals) 3.13 3.57 <> 
Friends 

(Crews) $1.25 85.71 — 

(Individuals) 77.44 82.93 1.22 
Organization 

(Crews) 18.75 21.43 — 

(Individuals) 21.75 14.93 1,62 
Status Differences 

(Crews) 0.00 0.00 reat 

(Individuals) 4.31 7.79 1.31 
Degree of hedonistic pleasure 

(Crews) 66.20 75.80 HEEN 

(Individuals) 65.60 81.40 3.16 


Degree of similarity of 
individual stories to 
crew story 79.80 72.40 1.36 


Orderly functioning 


*Significant at .01 level of confidence. 

**Significant at .05 level of confidence. 

***Significant at .10 level of confidence. 

The findings regarding the perceptions of the sociogroup indicate either 
that a group’s perceptions of group interaction influence its behavior and 
that its perceptions of group interaction reflects its actual interaction. It is 
especially worthy to note that the better combat crews are consistently differ- 
entiated from both the drop-out crews and the poorer combat crews on all 
four of the variables studied. This may be interpreted as meaning that the 
better crews are more attractive to the members than the poorer crews. The 
members of the better crews feel that their groups have properties which 


will meet their needs and the attraction is thus greager. Groups with mem- 
e 
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bers who are highly attracted to it may be expected to talk to each other 
more, influence each other more readily, and not exert pressures to leave. 

In their stories about the psychegroup, the less effective crews are charac- 
terized by greater expectations of harmony, friendliness, and hedonistic pleas- 
ure. These findings support the suggestion of Cattell (3) and of Martin, 
Darley, and Gross (11) that the energy which goes toward the maintenance 
of friendly interaction and achieving hedonistic pleasure may reduce the 
total amount of energy available for the carrying out of the crew’s major 
purpose of functioning. It may also mean that the better combat crews are 
more tolerant of disagreement, are less threatened by it, and thus utilize less 
energy in trying to maintain these friendly, pleasurable relationships. 

These findings are also in harmony with Newcomb’s’ (12) autistic hos- 
tility hypothesis that the initial framework responsible for a perception of 
hostility is less likely to be modified if interpersonal give-and-take is not 
continued, than it is when this give-and-take is continued. 

It may also mean that in the more effective crews the sociogroup pre- 
dominates over the psychegroup in importance and having pleasure in the 
informal group formations thus interferes less with the crew’s performance. 
The better crews may be so strongly task-oriented and feel so comfortable 
with one another that they ignore the requirement of being “polite.” ‘The 
fact that the less effective crews and the drop-out crews seem to have a 
stronger hedonistic pleasure orientation may also mean that their members 
may have a lower threshold of frustration and are less well motivated for 
combat. Failing to find the pleasure they desire or expect, they seek imma- 
ture escapes which result in removal from the crew and aborts of various 
sorts, 

It is also significant that the stories of the members of the more effective 
crews were more similar to their crew stories than was true in the case 
of the less effective crews. This suggests that the more effective crews are 
better able to accept the decisions of the group and spontaneously abide by 
them. (It will be recalled that the second private, individual stories were 
written after the crew story had been agreed upon.) It may have been 
that once a crew story was agreed upon, the members of the more effective 
crews accepted this story as their own to a greater degree than did the mem- 
bers of the less effective crews, because they had participated more fully in 
its formulation since degree of participation has been shown to be related to 
degree of agreement. This finding further supports Lewin’s contention that 
the superiority of the discussion method is due first to the greater involvement 
it requires in contrast to the passivity of other methods (9). It also sup- 
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ports findings that pressures for uniformity are directly proportional to the 
strength of the attraction of the group for its members (4). 


G. Summary 


1, Seventy-one B-29 crews were differentiated on the basis of the follow- 
ing three criteria of combat effectiveness: Getting into combat as a crew vs. 
not getting into combat as a crew, ratings of combat effectiveness given by 
superior officers, and percentage of successful missions (bombed primary 
target). 

2. Effective combat crews were compared with ineffective combat crews 
and drop-out crews regarding their perceptions of two Group Projection 
Sketches, 

3. In their perceptions of the interaction in a relatively formal, task- 
oriented group (sociogroup), the more effective combat crews were charac- 
terized by more frequent perceptions of successful outcomes, remaining with 
the group, orderliness, and productivity. 

4. In their perceptions of the interaction in a relatively informal, male 
social group (psychegroup), the more effective combat crews were charac- 
terized by less frequent perceptions of harmony, more frequent perceptions 
of discord, more frequent perceptions of friendship as a basis for member- 
ship, and the perception of a higher degree of hedonistic pleasure. 

5. Once a crew story had been agreed upon, the members of the more 
effective crews accepted to a greater degree the crew story as their own. 

6. Although many other factors operate in the effectiveness or ineffec- 
tiveness of combat air crews, the results of this study indicate that the way 
group functioning is perceived can be used as one predictor of a group’s 
performance. 
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ON CONFORMITY WITH TRUE AND FALSE 
COMMUNICATIONS* 


Department of Psychology, University of Oregon 


AsraHam S. Lucuins Aann Eniru H. Lucuins! 


A. PROBLEM 


The present investigations, based on a variational approach (6), were de- 
signed to maximize and to minimize conformity with true as well as false 
' communications. The evidence to be judged consisted of five cards each of 
which contained a drawing of a small square with two line-segments jutting 
out of it. One of the segments. was one inch long in each card and the other 
15/16, 14/16, 12/16, 10/16, and 8/16 of an inch in Cards 1 through 5, respec- 
tively, (See 3, p. 97, for pictures of the cards.) College students, told that they 
were to be given a test of visual acuity which was part of a new intelligence 
test, were asked to select the shorter line in each card to be given to them. 
They were specifically told not to include the sides of the square as parts of 
the lines. Control subjects, tested individually, always chose correctly. Un- 
der experimental conditions, the subject responded to each card after over- 
hearing one or more individuals respond to it. Justification for this order 
of response was that the subject had been the last to enter the room. ‘The 
overheard responses were made by pre-instructed college students (confed- 
erates). In Experiment I through V the confederates gave false communica- 
tions (designated the longer line as the shorter) ; in Experiments VI through 
X they gave true communications. The responses were evaluated by the 
tester (also a college student’) in some of the experiments. After the fifth 
card, the five cards were readministered to the naive subject only without 
any evaluation. (Just before this retrial, the preinstructed individuals left 
the room in some cases.) After the retrial, the subject was questioned con- 
cerning his responses in the trial and retrial phase. 

New naive subjects were used in each variation. The 20 control subjects, 
116 experimental subjects, and the testers were males, but males and females 
served as confederates. Results are presented in Table 1 in terms of the per- 
centages of responses which were false judgments under the various experi- 


mental conditions. 
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TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF FALSE JUDGMENTS 


False judgments 


Experi- Communi- Card Card Card Card Card 
ment cation Procedure Ss 1 2 3 4 5 Mean 
I False No evaluation 13 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Il False Called right 20 20 10 0 5 0 7 
III False Called right suc- 

cessive trials 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 

IV False Foretraining 
x equal lines 10 50 40 30 10 10 28 

v False 3 accomplices 
called right 10 80 40 70 50 70 62 
VI True No evaluation 13 8 8 0 0 0 3 
VII True Called right 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 
VIII True Called wrong 10 0 0 10 10 10 6 

IX True 3 accomplices 
called wrong 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 

x True Foretraining 
equal lines 10 80 60 80 50 50 64 


B. Conrormity WitH FALSE COMMUNICATIONS 
1. Experiment I 

The cards were administered to two male college students at a time, one 
of them a confederate. Not one of 13 college students showed any con- 
formity with the latter’s false judgments. (When the same procedure was 
used with 13 elementary school children, two or three cases of conformity 
occurred for each card; see 3.) The college subjects were puzzled by the 
overheard responses, asked to have the instructions repeated, suggested that 
the confederate had misunderstood the instructions, or that one or the other 
ought to have his eyes examined. Four subjects conjectured that perhaps a 
visual illusion of some kind was involved. Three surmised that the con- 
federate was the experimenter’s ally. In the retrial, every subject again chose 
correctly. . 

Since minimum possible agreement had been obtained, modifications were 
undertaken in an effort to maximize conformity with false communications. 


2. Experiment II: Experimenter Confirms False Communication 


This experiment was administered to. 20 subjects, with a male serving 
as a confederate in half of the cases and a female in the remainder. After 
the accomplice and the subject had responded to a card, and before the next 
card was presented, the experimenter stated that the former’s choice was 
“right” (although it was objectively contrary to the evidence and the an- 
nounced task). The subject was said to be “right” only if he named the same 
line as the confederate; otherwise, he was said to be “wrong.” 
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When a male accomplice was used, only one subject showed any compli- 
ance with the false judgments. This subject agreed only in the first card, 
before the experimenter offered any right-wrong verdict, so that the conform- 
ity can hardly be attributed to the introduction of this verdict. 

The 10 subjects tested with a female confederate (a pretty college senior) 
showed six cases of conformity, three of them in the first card. Apparently 
the female confederate tended to make for somewhat more compliance (per- 
haps because one does not like to disagree with a lady) or, at least, to be a 
distracting influence on correctness of response. 

In the retrial (without confederate or evaluation) all subjects chose cor- 


srectly. Comments similar to those in the previous experiment were ob- 


tained. In addition, most subjects protested the experimenter’s evaluations. 


. Some subjects asked for a ruler (but were neither given one nor allowed to 


use their own). Some made attempts to span the distances to be compared 
with their fingers. Several stated, either during the experiment or in the 
subsequent interview, that there was something “queer” afoot, that the ex- 
perimenter or the confederate or both were “crazy,” that the experimenter 
was biased or allied with the confederate, e.g., “You God damn lying dogs are 
working together.” 

We were interested in whether the cases of compliance represented actual 
errors in perception. A subject who had agreed on the fourth card later 
confided that he had deliberately gone counter to what he perceived here 
in order to see what would happen. The student who agreed on the second 
card said he did so because a geometric trick might possibly be involved, so 
that the line he perceived as shorter was objectively longer. But the four 
who conformed on the first card claimed that they designated the objectively 
shorter line. If this were so, it would mean that actual errors in perception 
occurred in this card, although no errors were made by control subjects. 

When the same procedure was used with 10 elementary school children, it 
yielded relatively more false judgments (7 per cent for the 20 college sub- 
jects, 36 per cent for the children) and a different pattern of conformity 
(less in the later cards for the adults, more in the later cards for the children). 


3. Experiment III: Experimenter Confirms False Communications In 
Successive Trials 
With a male serving as an aecomplice, the procedure of Experiment I was 
used for 10 subjects. No agreement was obtained. The experimenter an- 


nounced after the fifth card that the subject has not obtained 100 per cent 
in the test whereas the confederate had, and that ¢he test would therefore 
e 


e 
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be repeated. “‘to see if you, too, can get 100 per cent on such an easy test.” 
All five cards were then readministered, the accomplice again responding prior 
to the subject with a false judgment. The challenge to obtain 100 per cent 
was repeated until the cards had been readministered for a total of four times 
for each subject, with the procedure of Experiment I utilized each time. 
But not one case of compliance was obtained. In the retrial all again chose 
correctly. 

Subjects had to be assured repeatedly that it was the shortest line which 
the experimenter wanted. Early in the session some subjects assured the ex- 
perimenter that he was mixed up, and earnestly volunteered to straighten him 
out. By the second administration most of them declared that the con- 
federate was working in conjunction with the experimenter and by the fourth 
administration all were sure of this. The common attitude which gradually 
developed may be summed up in such comments as: “Sure I can get 100 per 
cent but not by giving the shortest line.” One subject announced, “We can 
sit here until lunch time but you'll never get me to say the longest is the 
shortest.” Some subjects expressed annoyance, but others just laughed at 
the experimenter when he urged them to try to get 100 per cent next time. 
“So I won’t get 100 per cent! I think you’re both nuts anyway” and “Ha! 
What will I have to do—polish the brass or something—if I don’t get 100 
per cent?” 

The ineffectiveness of this procedure when applied to college subjects stands 
in marked contrast to the effectiveness of a similar procedure (using right- 
wrong verdict in addition to challenge) with children. Of 10 children, 
three had agreed completely in the second presentation and six agreed com- 
pletely after from three to five administrations; only one child remained 
adamant even after six trials. There was obtained 90 per cent conformity in 
the five cards as compared to 0 per cent for the college students. Most of 
it was only overt agreement of the kind reflected in one child’s admission, 


“He was always right and I wanted to be right.” In the retrial every child 
chose correctly, 


4. Experiment IV: Foretraining With Equal Lines 


We attempted to train the subject to follow the confederate in a prelim- 
inary series, consisting of 20 cards (similar in dimensions to the usual five 
cards) in each of which the two line segments to be compared were equal 
in length. Because of the angles at which the line segments issued from the 
square, control group subjects sometimes Teported one as shorter (or longer) 
than the other and infrequently recognized them as equal. 


> 


een 
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The preliminary cards were presented, one at a time, to a naive subject 
and a confederate (the female college senior of Experiment II). The pro- 
cedure followed was that of Experiment II. The announced task was the 
selection of the shorter line in each card; the experimenter evaluated as right 
whatever line happened to be chosen by his ally; the subject was called right 
if he made the same selection and otherwise was called wrong. The idea 
was to repeat the preliminary cards over and over again, in the same order, 
with the aim of achieving complete compliance. Justification for repeating 
the series was that the subject had not yet attained a completely correct score 
on the test. In the trial in which complete conformity was reached, the usual 
five cards were to be given at the very end as if they were part of the same 
series. 

Compliance with the confederate’s choice in all 20 cards of the preliminary 
series was eventually shown by seven subjects: by one in the second presen- 
tation, by four in the third presentation, and by two in the fourth presen- 
tation. Of the three remaining subjects, one showed agreement in about 
half of the cards on the fifth trial and it was decided to include the usual 
cards as part of this trial. The other two subjects were not trained to fol- 
low even by the seventh trial but the usual cards were included as part of 
this trial since the experimenter’s patience had worn thin by that time. Those 
who met the criterion of full compliance in the preliminary series agreed in 
from one to three of the usual cards whereas those who did not meet the 
criterion showed no compliance in these cards. In general, the less practice 
training required for fulfillment of the criterion, the greater the percentage 
of conformity in the test series. The group as a whole showed 28 per cent 
false judgments in the five cards but 0 per cent in the retrial. 

The three subjects who did not meet the criterion of complete conformity 
in the preliminary series were in their senior year at the university as was 
the confederate. Of the seven who met the criterion, five were freshmen, one 
was in the second year, while only one was in the graduating year. Since 
the class year of each individual was mentioned by the experimenter in mak- 
ing the introductions, it is possible that the seniority of the accomplice im- 
pressed the lower classmen. 

That the confederate was consistently called right did not seem to make 
subjects suspicious of her or of the experimenter; instead, it inspired many 
subjects to have confidence in her choice. During the training series some 
subjects commented, “I trust her. I’m lucky she’s going first. T’ll stick with 
her.” When asked whether the overheard responses affected their responses, 
subjects’ answers paralleled the quantitative findings: the seven who met the 
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criterion of complete conformity in the preliminary series admitted that they 
were influenced while the remaining subjects denied any influence. Subjects 
sought to justify their conformity by appealing to the nature of the cards 
(“some were close,” “they were doubtful”), the apparent efficiency of the 
confederate (“She got them right so I watched her,” “I followed because 
I thought she knew better”) or deficiencies in themselves (“I’m short-sighted 
in one eye”). One conforming subject later told the confederate that if 
she had not gone first he would have said that some of the lines were equal. 
The subject who had agreed with the false communication in the last card, 
admitted, “I had to suppress my answer because I wanted to get it right.” 
But in most cases of conformity the subjects did not imply that they went 
counter to their perceptions, 

There is one other aspect of the results which warrants mention. ‘The 
confederate’s responses to the preliminary series were made in an arbitrary 
manner so that her response to a particular card was not necessarily the same 
in successive presentations. Yet many subjects agreed with her contradictory 
responses to this card. Social influences thereby operated to introduce con- 
tradictions in the subject’s successive judgments of the same card. This was 

` dramatically illustrated when, through error, the confederate happened to 

give the objectively correct answers to the first three usual cards. The ex- 
perimenter declared her to be right, gave the two remaining cards, and then 
immediately readministered the five cards. Although the confederate now 
gave objectively incorrect choices, the obliging subject (a freshman) once 
more agreed with her—thus naming the opposite of the selections he made 
only seconds before. 

A similar procedure yielded almost complete conformity for 20 elementary 
school children. Only one was still not trained to follow by the eighth trial 
of the preliminary series and he showed no agreement in the five usual cards. 
The other 19, who reached the criterion on or before the fourth presentation, 
continued to agree with the confederate in all the five usual cards. Thus the 
group showed 95 per cent average compliance in the five cards as compared 
to 28 per cent for the college students. In the retrial every child offered 
correct judgments, 


5. Experiment V: The Use of Three Confederates Offering False 
Communications 


Three confederates, two males and one female, gave incorrect judgments 
to each card before the subject responded to it. After each card, the ex- 
Perimenter stated that the confederates were “tight”; he called the subject 
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“right” if he had concurred with their choice and “wrong” otherwise. Thus 
the procedure was identical with that of Experiment II except for the in- 
creased number of overheard responses to each card. 

Of the 10 college students tested, eight showed some conformity. Three 
subjects agreed in each of the five cards while two did not conform in even 
one card, two complied in four cards, two in three cards, one in two cards. 
On the average, there was 62 per cent conformity. 

That eight out of the 10 subjects went along with the false communica- 
tion in the first card, before any right-wrong verdict was offered by the ex- 
perimenter, would seem to testify to the effectiveness of the three confederates 
per se. (Further evidence concerning their influence may be gained in ex- 
periments now in progress in which the experimenter adds no evaluation or 
in which he appraises as wrong the objectively incorrect selection offered by 
his three associates. ) 

All three confederates were in their senior year while the subjects ranged 
from freshmen to seniors. Unlike what happened in the previous experi- 
ment, the class year of the subject now seemed to have little relation to his 
conformity. 

Those who did not conform expressed amazement or indignation during 
the experiment, whereas few suspicions or complaints were voiced by those 
who succumbed to the social influences. They usually responded more rapidly 
when concurring with the overheard choices. Some of the subjects showed 
signs of tension when called wrong and conformed in the next card, after 
only a rapid glance at it. j 

In the retrial, all gave correct choices. One subject claimed that these 
were not the same cards which he had been shown before. Others denied 
that they could have responded as the experimenter claimed they did during 
the original trial. One subject reasoned, “If I gave that answer, I obviously 
meant the other.” Two subjects who had shown complete conformity claimed 
that the original instructions issued by the experimenter had called for selec- 
tion of the longer line. After considerable discussion, one admitted that 
he had altered the instructions when he noticed how the others responded 
to the first card. But the other insisted that the longer line had been asked 
for. 

When asked if the other judges had influenced their choices, four of the 
eight who had shown conformity denied being unduly influenced. These 
subjects said they had tried to select the shorter line throughout. For ex- 
ample, one who had conformed in every card said, “They might have had 


some effect on me but not consciously. Anyway I tgied to give the shorter 
n e 
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line. I may have been confused,” and another who conformed in four cards 
said, “I was not influenced by them. I actually tried to give the shorter 
line and I think I did.” Such comments suggest that their perception of 
the cards may have been influenced. 


C. Conrormity With TRUE COMMUNICATIONS 
1. Experiment VI 


The cards were administered to two college students at a time, one of them 
an accomplice who consistently selected the objectively shorter line. ‘The 
experimenter did not offer any evaluations. This experiment was therefore 
the analogue of Experiment I of the previous section. Of 13 subjects, only 
one showed any nonconformity. This subject, who disagreed in the first 
two cards, said that he had named the line which actually looked shorter to 
him. But the experimenter, who was acquainted with this student, believed 
that he disliked giving the same response as the accomplice and that only the 
obviousness of the differences to be discriminated in the last three cards 
forced him to do so. In the retrial, all responses were correct. Subjects 
denied being influenced by the overheard responses, although some said 
they first checked them. Reluctance to “copy” answer was expressed by a 
few subjects who added that they would have preferred being the first to 
respond. Subjects were surprised at the simplicity of the test. 

When the same procedure was used with 10 elementary school children, 
five did not agree with the accomplice in the first card and two did not agree 
in the second card:so that average disagreement was 14 per cent (as compared 
to 3 per cent for the adults). In the retrial every child named the shorter 
line throughout. Most of the nonconformers confessed that they had at 
first thought they might get into trouble or be considered “copy-cats” if they 
gave the same answer as the other child, but that the obviousness of the 
answer in the other cards, and the fact that the “teacher” did not scold them 
for copying, led them to agree. 

Results yielded by this procedure allowed two directions of variation, one 
aimed at maximizing and the other at minimizing conformity with a true 
communication. 


2. Experiment VII: Experimenter Confirms True Communication 


A female confederate consistently named the objectively shorter line and 
the experimenter affirmed her choice as being “right” after each card. The 
procedure was therefore the analogue of that followed in Experiment II. 
All 10 subjects selected the shorter line throughout the original trial and 
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_ retrial. A few were indignant at the suggestion that they might have been 


influenced by the overheard responses. Subjects saw no point in the test, 
which they described as too simple for college students. 

In the elementary school, two of the 10 children studied had disagreed . 
with the confederate’s choice in the first card, because they did not want to 
be “copy-cats.” But after the experimenter’s verdict they gave the same 
response as the confederate in the remaining cards, as did all the other chil- 
dren. 

This procedure was therefore effective in achieving maximum conformity 
for the college students and, once the right-wrong evaluation was introduced, 
for the children. 


3. Experiment VIL: Experimenter Invalidates True Communication 


Instead of endorsing the objectively correct choice which was offered by 
the confederate, the experimenter described it as wrong; to be called right 
one had to offer a judgment contrary to the facts. Of 10 college subjects, 
one disagreed with the female confederate in the third card. He later said, 
“She had some influence. She was wrong before and on the third card 
I wanted to be right.” Another subject disagreed with the accomplice on 
the fourth and fifth cards. He claimed that he reported what he actually 
saw on these cards but his statement is belied, not only by the size of the 
differences to be discriminated, but also by comments this subject made dur- 
ing the administration of the cards: ““There’s a catch to this somewhere. When 
I’m right you say I’m wrong. . . . I could be wrong.” Moreover, this sub- 
ject, as all others, gave objectively correct answers in the retrial. 

Most subjects objected to the evaluation, e.g., “You are mad. Anybody 
can see we're right. Are you sure you want the shorter line?” 

Thus this procedure yielded no disagreement with true communications 
in the first two cards and one case in each of the last three cards. Elemen- 
tary school children showed no disagreement in the last three cards and very 
little in the first two when the same procedure was used. 


4. Experiment IX: The Uses of Three Confederates Offering True 


Communications 


The same three confederates who were used in Experiment V were em- 
ployed with 10 new subjects. This time the confederates gave correct choices 
to each card before the subject responded, but were declared to be “wrong.” 
No disagreement with the confederates’ responses was obtained. Challenges 


of the evaluations suggested that the subject considered himself part of an 
o 
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“ingroup,” the four of them against the experimenter, e.g., “What do you 
mean we're wrong?” and “Is this a gag? I’m sure we're right.” Some 
subjects claimed that they paid no attention to the overheard responses in 
making their judgment while others said they checked the others’ responses 
and could see no reason for disagreeing. The reaction of some subjects 
may be summed up in these words, “I could have said the opposite to them 
and been called right but after three people the majority rules.” 


5. Experiment X : Foretraining With Equal Lines; Experimenter I nvalidates 
Proferred Responses 


We used the preliminary series of 20 cards (of Experiment IV) in each of 
which the two line segments were actually equal. The same female accom- 
plice was again used, but this time whatever choice she made was declared 
to be wrong. The plan was to repeat the preliminary series until the sub- 
ject was consistently disagreeing with the confederate and then to present 
the five usual cards so as to give the impression that they were part of the 
same series, The confederate named the objectively shorter line in the 
usual cards but was “wrong” according to the experimenter’s decision offered 
after each card. 

Of the 10 subjects studied only one was not trained to disagree by the 
seventh trial; when the five usual cards were then presented, he gave correct 
choices, Of the nine other subjects, one began consistently to contradict 
the proferred responses on the first presentation of the preliminary cards, 
two others on the second presentation, five on the third presentation, and 
one on the fourth presentation. Every one of these subjects disagreed with 
the overheard response in some of the usual five cards even though it was now 
definitely in line with the facts. Four subjects contradicted the confederate 
on all five cards, one did so on the first four cards, another disagreed on three 
cards, two others disagreed on two cards, and one subject disagreed on only 
the first card. On the average, there was 64 per cent noncompliance with 
true communications. A similar procedure yielded few false judgments in 
the elementary school. 

Unlike what had occurred in Experiment IV, there now seemed to be no 
consistent relationship between the amount of training needed to meet the 
criterion in the preliminary cards and the number of contradictions in the 
usual five cards, For example, of the four subjects who showed noncom- 
pliance throughout the usual series, one had been trained to contradict on 
the first presentation of the preliminary series, another on the second, still 
another on the third, and yet another only on its fourth presentation. 
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The subjects in this experiment included more upper classmen than had 
those in Experiment IV. This: may help to explain the fact that on the 
whole less deference was shown to the confederate than in Experiment IV. 
During the experiment some subjects made remarks suggesting that their 
judgment or perceptive ability was better than the confederate, e.g., “She 
needs an optometrist. Do you notice that I always say the exact opposite,” 
and “I’m a genius, eh? Pll say the opposite.” There were few comments 
of complaint or suspicion. Every subject gave correct choices in the retrial. 
When asked why they had previously responded to the cards as they had, 
a freshman claimed that he was never shown these five cards. A graduate 

. student who had previously selected the longer line in each of the five cards, 
insisted that he had not responded that way, that the experimenter must have 
erred in recording his replies. Three subjects sought to justify their previous 
responses by saying that they had stopped looking carefully at the cards: 
One said, “I had the idea she was always wrong and said the opposite to get 
it right.” Another subject said he had first glanced at the line the confederate 
named and then at the other line, and therefore tended to name the latter 
since it was the line looked at last. Some comments suggest that the actual 
perception of the cards may have been influenced. 


D. INTEREXPERIMENTAL COMPARISONS 


1. For compliance with false communications, the most successful pro- 
cedure was that of Experiment V (three accomplices, called right). There 
resulted from 40 to 80 per cent conformity in the five cards with a mean 
of 62 per cent, Experiment II (one accomplice, called right) yielded from 
0 to 20 per cent conformity with false communications with a mean of 7 per 
cent. The interexperimental differences, ranging from 30 to 70 per cent, 
were significant at about or better than the .01 level of confidence in the first, 
third, fourth, and fifth cards and for the means. Particularly interesting is 
the fact that in the last card, where the difference to be discriminated was 
a half inch, 70 per cent agreed with the false judgment when it was offered 
by three confederates whereas no one agreed when it was offered by only one 
confederate. j 

2. For noncompliance with the true communications, the most effective 
procedure was that of Experiment X (foretraining in preliminary series). 
The efficacy of the preliminary cards can be gauged by comparing it with 
an- experimental design which differed only in the absence of the foretrain- 
ing phase (Experiment VIII). When foretraining was omitted, there was 
obtained from 0 to 10 per cent disagreement witk correct choices, with a 
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mean of 6 per cent; when foretraining was included, there was obtained from 
50 to 80 per cent with a mean of 64 per cent. Differences in percentages 
of false judgments, ranging from 40 to 80 per cent, were significant at better 
than the .01 level of confidence for average noncompliance and for each of 
the first three cards, and at the .05 level for the last two cards. The differ- 
ences would have been even more striking had we considered only the nine 
(out of 10) subjects who were trained to disagree in the preliminary series. 


3. Foretraining was the only procedure which yielded false judgments 
both when true communications and false communications were involved. By 
means of foretraining, disagreement was more readily obtained than agree- 
ment. Of the 10 subjects in each variation, nine were able to be trained to 
diasagree with the confederate in the preliminary series but only seven were 
trained to agree with the same confederate. In the five usual cards follow- 
ing the preliminary series, more disagreement with the truth was obtained 
than agreement with false judgments. Conformity with false communica- 
tions in the five cards ranged from 10 to 50 per cent with a mean of 28 
per cent while disagreement with true communications ranged from 50 to 80 
per cent with a mean of 64 per cent. Differences in false judgments be- 
tween the two experiments, from 20 to 50 per cent, were significant at the 
-05 level for the last three cards and at the .01 level for the means. The 
results suggest that the efficacy of the foretraining wore off more rapidly 
when one had learned to concur with another’s judgments than when one 
had learned to disagree. 


4. Overhearing one individual’s response, whether it was true or false, 
whether or not it was subsequently evaluated, and whether it was evaluated 
as right or wrong, evoked few or no false judgments. Just about the same 
Proportion of false judgments occurred on the average whether the one con- 
federate’s responses were contrary to the evidence but were endorsed as being 
right (Experiment II, 7 per cent) or whether the one confederate’s responses 
were in line with the evidence but were declared to be wrong (Experiment 
VIII, 6 per cent). Only when the foretraining with the preliminary series 
was used, did the use of one accomplice yield many false judgments (28 per 
cent when communications were false, 64 per cent when communications were 
true). 

5. The majority of the responses were the same as those of the three 
accomplices whether they offered false communications (Experiment V, 62 


Per cent agreement) or true communications (Experiment IX, 100 per 


cent agreement). x 
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E. Discussion 
1. Rôles of Assigned Task and Evidence 


For college control subjects the task as assigned by the experimenter was 
simple, the evidence to judge was clear cut in nature and correct answers, 
therefore, were always given. But experimental conditions introduced com- 
plicating factors in the form of the overheard response and/or the experi- 
menter’s verdict, thereby increasing the complexity of the judgment situa- 
tion, and possibly, the perplexity of the subject. Under experimental con- 
ditions, two directions were operative: one stemming from the evidence and 
the assigned task and the other from the overheard responses or the evalua- 
tions or both. It might be said that the total situations became ambiguous 
(cf. 5) insofar as there was now not one compelling direction along which 
it had to be organized. (Here we see that it may not be sufficient for psy- 
chologists to be concerned with the ambiguity and clarity of the stimulus 
objects given for judgment; the ambiguity and clarity of the whole judgment 
situation may also have to be taken into account.) How the subject resolved 
these opposing tendencies determined how he responded. When the evi- 
dence and the assigned task remained central, true judgments were forth- 
coming; when the social factors became central, false judgments were fos- 
tered. Some procedures (e.g., foretraining, three confederates) were quite 
successful in deflecting subjects from the assigned task and the evidence while 
others were not at all successful. Future experimentation might try to 
strengthen one or the other of the opposing tendencies. 


2. Processes Underlying Complaint and Noncompliant Behavior 


Subjects’ comments suggest that it would be erroneous to consider as 
psychologically equivalent all cases of conformity or all cases of noncon- 
formity. Some subjects gave the same choice as the confederate because they 
had independently judged the lines and happened to reach the same con- 
clusion. In some cases only the overt response and not the actual perception 
or discrimination was influenced, while in others, perception seemed to be 
affected. In still other cases, the subject did not even look at or perceive 
the line segments. Likewise, a variety of processes was involved in disagree- 
ments with the overheard response. Some disagreed because they did not want 
to copy, others because they had become set to say the opposite of whatever 
the accomplice reported, still others because the evidence seemed to them to 
require disagreement. + Moreover, the same process did not always seem to 
operate for all the cases of compliant (or noncompliart) behavior manifested 
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by a given individual. In discussing compliant (or noncompliant) behavior, 
one must be wary not to treat such behavior as if it were the resultant of the 
same psychological process. 


3. Foretraining 


The foretraining procedure often succeeded in putting the evidence in a 
peripheral position and in focusing the subject on the confederate. Since the 
evidence seemed to be difficult to judge and since the confederate was always 
called right (or always called wrong) her responses became the cue for most 
subjects. Some seemed to develop a kind of set or Einstellung so that they 
automatically agreed or contradicted the overheard selection. Some seemed 
to develop trust (distrust) of the confederate as her responses were con- 
sistently endorsed (negated) by the experimenter. Often the set, trust, 
or distrust seemed to carry over to the usual cards, so that here too the accom- 
plice’s judgment served as the cue for the subject’s response. What might 
have facilitated the carryover was the manner of presentation which intro- 
duced no interruption between the preliminary cards and the five main cards 
so that they seemed to be members of one series. (See 2, pp. 27-30 for a 
discussion of the development of homogeneous responses to the members of a 
unitary series. ) 

The results in the foretraining experiments suggest that given ambiguous 
perceptual stimuli, it may be easier to train college students to disagree than 
to agree, perhaps because they are somewhat more reluctant to “copy” time 
after time. The results further suggest that when an individual learns to 
use a source of communication as his cue for structurization of ambiguous 
stimuli, he may continue to do so when the stimuli for judgment are changed 
to relatively: non-ambiguous ones. If confidence (or distrust) is developed in 
a source of communication, it may carry over to a situation which objectively 
allows only one structurization, even though that offered by the source is 
definitely incompatible (or compatible) with the evidence. So strong may 
be the reliance on or the “debunking” attitude toward the source, that one 
may accept or, on the contrary, reject all proferred communications without 
examining the facts on which they are based. Even when he is apparently 
looking at the facts, the duped individual may see them as fitting his trusted 
source’s communications or as not fitting the description offered by the source 
he regards as unreliable. Development of such blind reliance on certain 
sources of information and blind distrust of certain other sources is some- 
times among the objectives of the propagandist. 


4 


4 
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4. Effectiveness of Experimenter’s Verdict in Preliminary Cards 


The two experiments involving foretraining used the same confederate 
who gave her answers in both cases in a random manner. The essential 
difference was the direction of the experimenter’s evaluation of her answers— 
endorsement in one case, negation in the other. But this one difference in 
design apparently had differential effects on conformity. Yet when the 
preliminary cards were omitted, the right-wrong verdict had little apparent 
influence in conjunction with one confederate. The question arises: Why 
was the right-wrong verdict so powerful a social influence in conjunction 
with the preliminary cards and so weak when used only with the main cards? 

The answer to this question lies, we believe, in differences in the nature 
of the preliminary and the main cards. All of the main cards but none of 
the preliminary cards produced unanimity of choice among control subjects. 
Apparently the angles at which the line segments radiated from the square 
in the preliminary cards.made it difficult for an individual to perceive that 
they were objectively equal and allowed for diversified percepts. It might 
be said that each preliminary card represented a rather ambiguous perceptual 
stimulus in the sense that it lent itself to various structurizations whereas 
each of the five test cards represented a relatively non-ambiguous perceptual 
stimulus which lent itself to only one structurization. Adopting this term- 
inology we may say that the experimenter’s decision was influential in getting 
subjects to accept or reject any proferred structurization of the line for the 
ambiguous perceptual stimuli but that it was very ineffective in producing 
any deviations from objectively true judgments when nonambiguous stimuli 
were employed. This result would seem to be in keeping with the popular 
dictum that the more ambiguous the stimulus, the greater are the influences 
which social forces exert on perceptual structurizations (8, p. 140). 


5. Relation of Social Influences to Clarity of Evidence 


Writers on social perception frequently posit the thesis that, other things 
being equal, the more ambiguous or the less clearcut the nature of the 
perceptual stimulus, the greater are the influences of social factors on per- 
ceptual structurization (8, p. 140). This thesis suggests that the greatest 
social influences should have occurred in the first card, where the difference 
to be discriminated was only 1/16 of an inch, and that it should have de- 
creased (not increased) in successive cards as the evidence to be judged be- 
came more clearcut in nature. Such a trend was found in some experiments 
(eg., Experiment IV) but not in all of them. It is conceivable that the 
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order of the cards may have been an influencing factor. In some experi- 
ments social factors may have been accumulative in effect. Moreover, sub- 
jects’ unfamiliarity with the task in the first card may have made them 
more susceptible to social influence here, quite aside from the small differ- 
ence to be discriminated. To take care of these and related points, we con- 
template conducting experiments in which the present order of the cards is 
reversed or otherwise permutated. 


6. Comparison of Trial and Retrial 


It will be remembered that every experiment had a retrial phase in which 
the five cards, in the same order, were again presented, with neither a con- 
federate nor a right-wrong verdict. Whether the confederate was out of the 
room, as in all of the elementary school experiments, or whether he was in 
the room but did not respond, as in most of the college experiments, the 
retrial yielded only objectively correct judgments. For example, in Experi- 
ment X (foretraining-true communications) the 64 per cent false judgments 
were reduced to zero per cent within the few moments which elapsed be- 
tween the original trial and the retrial. 

That false judgments dramatically vanished once the experimentally intro- 
duced social factors were removed as sources of influences, would seem to 
constitute strong support for our thesis that for some subjects, not the cards, 
but the confederate or confederates or the experimenter’s verdict, served as 
the cues for response. With these cues removed, the subject had perforce 
to turn to the cards themselves. Claims made by a few subjects that they 
had not previously been shown these cards, vividly reveals that for them the 
cards played different rôles in the trial and retrial phases. Perhaps being 
asked to respond again to the cards, and noting that the confederate was 
not asked to do so, may have served as a jolt for some subjects, may have 
destroyed experimentally induced attitudes or sets, and therefore allowed 
them to judge the material on its own merits. 

Whatever the reason for the difference in results between the trial and 
retrial in a given case, it is interesting to speculate whether false judgments 
would be obtained in the retrial if social influences were stronger or extended 
over a longer period of time or in a variety of situations. This seems to 
us to constitute a provoking problem for future research. 


7. Public Compliance and Private Acceptance 


Differences in results between the triab and retrial are relevant to a 
criterion recently suggésted by Festinger (1). He raises the problem of dis- 


a 
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tinguishing between, on the one hand, overt or public compliance with pri- 
vate acceptance by the individual exhibiting the compliant behavior, and, 
on the other hand, public compliance without private acceptance. As an 
empirical basis for distinguishing between the two he suggests that if pub- 
lic conformity is accompanied by private acceptance, then “the behavior now 
being exhibited should persist even if the person or group exerting the influ- 
ence is removed, or if for some other reason the influence ceases to be exerted” 
(1, p. 246). On the other hand, if the public compliance has been with- 
out private acceptance then the individual should not show the compliant 
behavior once the person or group exerting the influence is removed. Fes- 
tinger believes that this criterion is definitive in pinning down the distinc- 
tion, but that it is difficult to employ. To remove the source of influence, 
he points out, while keeping the influenced person under observation is often 
not possible in life situations and may be difficult to execute even in labora- 
tory experiments. 

The criterion can be employed in our experimental situations. The re- 
trial situation found the source of influence physically absent in some ex- 
periments and in others absent as an influencing factor although physically 
present. That the retrial invariably yielded no false judgments would indi- 
cate, according to the proposed criterion, that all the public compliance which 
was found during the experimental session was necessarily without private 
acceptance on the part of the naive subjects. But does this correspond with 
what actually occurred during the experiment? Some subjects’ perception 
of the cards seemed to have been influenced, so that both overt (public) com- 
pliance and private acceptance seemed involved in their behavior. Other 
subjects claimed that they had given the same response as the confederates 
but that they knew it to be incompatible with the evidence. But in the re- 
retrial all subjects gave true judgments. Hence, in our experiment the pro- 
posed criterion would not seem to separate cases of overt compliance with 
private acceptance from cases of overt compliance without private acceptance. 

One must recognize, it seems to us, that private acceptance may occur 
while the influencing person or group is present and yet may weaken or dis- 
Moreover, the same overt behavior made when the 
source of influence is present and when it is absent, may have different mean- 
ings and be the resultant of different processes in the two situations. Hence, 
observation of what occurs when the source of influence is removed, need 
not necessarily reveal adequately whether or not the compliant behavior 


at one time involved private acceptance. a 
e 


appear afterwards. 
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8. Comparison of College and Elementary School Results 


We have seen that similar methods often yielded different results for the 
college and elementary school subjects. On the whole, attempts to maximize 
conformity with false communications were more successful with the young- 
sters whereas attempts to minimize conformity with true communications 
were less successful with them. 

One might seek to account for differences in conformity with false com- 
munications by appealing to differences in the nature of the social atmos- 
pheres. To the youngster it was a school test situation to which he had 
been sent by his teacher and in which, according to the strange teacher in 


authority (one of the writers), he was not answering correctly while an- . 


other child was answering correctly. To the adult it was a relatively free 


situation, for which he had volunteered, and in which he was with other, 


college students. While the child undoubtedly related his performance in 
the test with his school grades, such a relationship was remote for the college 
student. Moreover, while suspicion of collusion was apparently absent in 
the children (school is not a place to be fooled or tricked, at least not by 
teachers), the sophisticated (and possibly frequently “burnt”) college stu- 
dent was more prone to suspicion. Some children were greatly troubled, 
to the point of sighs and tears, when told that they were wrong and the 
other child right or that they had failed the test while the other child had 
achieved 100 per cent. To the children it was so important to be called right. 


This attempt at an explanation seems to be vitiated by the experiments 
involving true communications. We obtained very little disagreement with 
true judgments in the elementary schools even though conformity was evalu- 
ated as being “wrong.” To understand the differences in the results, it 
seems necessary to compare features of the experiments involving true com- 
‘munications with those involving false ones. Overhearing true judgments 
may have helped to keep the task and the evidence in the foreground for 
the child and may have helped to reinforce his own inclination to answer 
in the same way. But when the preinstructed child gave false communica- 
tions, the naive child may have become less certain of what was expected of 
him. Moreover, the child’s desire to be called right may have been much 
stronger when the accomplice was called right. That is, it may have been 
easier for the youngster to cope with the teacher’s evaluation that he was 
wrong, when the other child was also called wrong, whereas when the other 


child was always called right, his own failure on the test was more of a 
stigma. 9 
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Another possible explanation for the results is that the children were 
more inclined to agree with the overheard response (were more “‘sugges- 
tible”) than the college students, whether the response was objectively cor- 
rect or incorrect. 


9. A Variational Approach to Individual Differences 


Some of the experiments revealed considerable individual differences in 
the extent of false judgments. To say that those who gave true judgments 
managed to keep their attention directed on the cards and on the assigned 
task, raises the question of why they were able to do so. One might con- 
jecture that those who gave more false judgments were more “‘suggestible”’ 
or “gullible.” One might study the nature of the individual differences by 
administering various personality tests and analyzing them to find out whether 
they differentiate those who gave false judgments from those who did not. 

There is another mode of attack possible, one which would seek to in- 
vestigate individual differences experimentally via what may be called a 
variational approach to a given individual. This would call for extensive 
study of the same individual under a variety of conditions, e.g., the condi- 
tions of Experiments I through X. Indeally, the strength of the social in- 
fluences should be gradually increased, the aim being to see at which point an 
individual would succumb to them. The individual could then be charac- 
terized in terms of the changes of the basic experimental design or in terms 
of the transformation of the initial experimental conditions which have to 
be introduced in order to educe false judgments on his part for certain evi- 
dence. This is a method of studying individual differences which is some- 
what more intrinsically related to the experimental data, it seeems to us, than 
is an approach based upon personality tests. 

A related problem is whether the transformation which characterizes the 
individual’s behavior for. certain stimuli (e.g., the five cards of the present 
investigations) would also hold for different kinds of evidence. It should 
prove of interest’ to use other perceptual stimuli in laboratory situations 
and also to use more life-like situations in which the individual has to judge 
people, objects, and events. Such experimentation may yield knowledge of 
whether there are people with basic traits of conformity or nonconformity, 
and whether the dynamics of compliant. or noncompliant behavior differ for 
different stimuli. 

F. Summary, 

The evidence to be judged consisted of five drawings in each of which two 

line segments jutted out of a small square. One life segment was one inch 


e 
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long in every card; the other was 15/16 of an inch long in the first card 
and decreased in successive cards until in the fifth it was only % of an 
inch long. The assigned task, under control conditions and under 10 differ- 
ent experimental conditions, was the selection of the shorter line in each card. 

Control subjects, tested individually, invariably made correct selections, 
Under experimental conditions the cards were administered to two or more 
individuals, only one of whom was a naive subject. The others were pre- 
instructed individuals who responded to each card before the naive subject. 
In Experiments I through V the preinstructed individuals designated the 
objectively longer line in each card (false communications) ; in Experiments 
VI through X they made objectively correct selections (true communica- 
tions). A variational approach to experimentation was adapted, the aim 
being to maximize and minimize conformity with true and false communic- 
cations. The 20 control subjects, the 116 experimental subjects, as well 
as the confederates and experimenters were college students. 

Maximum conformity with true communications and minimum conformity 
with false communications were obtained. The goals of complete agreement 
with false judgments and complete disagreement with true judgments were 
not obtained. But some experimental variations brought us closer to these 
goals than others. The most successful method of obtaining compliance 
with false communications was to use three confederates whose judgments 
were endorsed as being right by the experimenter. There was obtained an 
average of 62 per cent compliance as compared to only 7 per cent when one 
preinstructed individual was used. 

The most successful method of obtaining disagreement with true com- 
munications was to introduce a preceding training period with preliminary 
cards in which the two line segments were objectively equal; the one con- 
federate’s choices were consistently evaluated as being wrong in the prelim- 
inary series. Through successive presentations of the preliminary cards, nine 
out of 10 subjects were trained to disagree with the confederate. Often this 
disagreement carried over to the usual cards, in which the accomplice’s re- 
sponses were also declared to be wrong by the experimenter. There was ob- 
tained, on the average, 64 per cent disagreement with true communications 
in the five cards as compared to only 6 per cent in an experiment without the 
foretraining period. Apparently the foretraining developed a set or Einstel- 
lung to disagree, or developed mistrust of the source of communications, with 
the set or mistrust often carrying over from the preliminary cards, which 


were ambiguous in nature, to the five main cards, which were rather non- 
ambiguous in nature. > 
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Qualitative and quantitative results were analyzed and discussed. Implica- 


tions were drawn for the psychology of social influences on perception and on 
overt responses. 


8. 
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A. PROBLEM 

In 1945, the senior author, then psychiatrist, to the 235th General Hos- 
pital, stationed in Marseilles, had the opportunity to study some of the re- 
lationships between morale and susceptibility to emotional disturbance (9). 
As part of this study, the Cornell Selectee Index, Form C (CSI,C) was ad- 
ministered to a large number of troops, both under psychiatric observation 
and without complaints. Incidental to that study, the CSI,C was translated 
into German and administered to a group of German prisoners of war. Im- 
mediate inspection of the responses of the POW group suggested gross cul- 
tural differences in personal values from those expressed by the American 
troops, differences worthy of statistical evaluation. 

That such differences in personal ideology exist between Central Europeans 
and the American tradition has, of course, long been a matter of common 
stereotype, of literary comment, and of sociological observation. That the 
culture of central Europe has created what Kardiner (4) has called a basic 
personality is strongly argued by Erich Fromm in his classic Escape from 
Freedom (2). As examples of recent extensive and comprehensive analyses 
of American values and traditions, one might cite Margaret Mead (6), 
Gorer (3), or Myrdal (7) among others. Without reviewing these studies, 
suffice it to note that few if any have systematically sampled the values they 


discuss. 


Even systematic sampling of attitude differences between groups does not 


eliminate at least one basic difficulty in such studies, viz., the attitudes selected 


for study often reflect the culture of the observer. The extremes of this 
difficulty are well illustrated in Laufer’s (5) unsuccessful attempt to use 
In the instance reported here, the ques- 


the CSI among Okinawan natives. 
within the American group rather 


tions were designed to reflect differences 
than between Germans and Americans. The results presented below par- 
ticularly emphasize the bias of our instrument. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on December 31, 1958. 
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B. PROCEDURE ` 
1. The Sample 


The American group consisted of all the enlisted men in a Corps of En- 
gineers unit. At the time the test was administered these troops were await- 
ing assignment in Marseilles. Most of them had experienced considerable 
combat, in Africa, Italy, and France. Victory had been achieved in Europe 
but these men were presumably being held for possible re-deployment to the 
Asiatic theatre. As the senior author has reported (9), the morale of these 
men was low and the incidence of emotional disturbance high. One mani- 
festation of this emotional disturbance was the frequency of somatic and psy- 
chological complaints to which these men attested on page 3 of the CSI,C, 
although none of this group required psychiatric or medical attention. So 
that our study would not be too greatly biased by this factor of morale, all 
subjects who responded positively to 50 per cent or more of these complaints 
were eliminated. Fifty-three such subjects were dropped from the total 
group of 202.1 

The German POW’s had been captured within less than three months 
at the time of testing. A large majority of these men were medical corpsmen 
who were serving in that capacity as prisoners. They also had been in serv- 
ice for many months, longer than most of the Americans, but proportional 
to the time their country had been at war. In contrast to the Americans, 
these POW’s showed little of the morale-anxiety problem in their test re- 
sponses. Only four subjects had to be dropped because of high cutting scores 
on page 3 of the CSI,C. The 179 POW’s here were randomly selected by 
taking every third subject from the population available. 

The home towns which these subjects listed indicated that both the Ameri- 
cans and the Germans came from many different parts of their respective 
countries. In both groups, all economic and social strata were represented. 
The Americans, however, were definitely much younger (Mean age, 24.2, 
range 19-40 years) than the Germans (Mean age 30.5, range 16-53 years). 


2. The Test 


The CSI,C was a preliminary form of the present well-known Cornell 
Selectee Index, and consisted of not only the anxiety complaint scale which 
constitutes the present final standardization but also two other experimental 
questionnaires. Though these other questionnaires failed to differentiate 
potential psychiatric casualties among American troops and were therefore 


1Since not all answer sheets were complete on all three pages, the number of 
subjects varies slightly from Page to page, as indicated in Tables 1-3. 
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dropped, they contained items demanding expression of personal attitudes and 
cultural values which attracted our present inquiry. Page 1 of the CSI,C 
listed 44 occupations, and subjects were instructed: “Below is a list of differ- 
ent jobs and occupations. Suppose they all paid the same salary and that 
you had the ability and chance to learn as many of them as you wish, which 
of them might you like?” The subjects were required to circle like or dis- 
like for every item. Page 2 read “Below is a list of questions to see how 
well you know yourself. . . . How do you think you are or might be at.” 
This was followed by the 51 items listed in Table 2. Again the instructions 
read to answer every item—good, poor, or 2. The anxiety questionnaire, 
page 3, consisted of 64 yes-no items, all to be answered. 


3. Method of Analysis 

In order to ferret out the cultural differences in which we were interested 
the original scoring system was ignored and the two groups were contrasted 
on each separate item of the three scales. However, direct contrast of the 
frequency of response, item-by-item, was complicated by the fact that the 
two groups also evidently differed in what Cronbach (1) has called response 
sets to taking the test. On the occupation list, the mean number of Ameri- 
cans who indicated like to any one item was 37.95, but for the Germans the 
mean response frequency per item was only 23.66—a difference significant at 
the .001 level. Even after the high scorers on the anxiety questionnaire had 
been eliminated, the mean number of positive responses per item among the 
Americans was 45.94 but among the Germans only 29.70. The probability 
that this difference is chance is less than .01. A response trend on page 2 
was less evident. The Germans tended to use the ? or don’t know category 
more frequently than did the Americans but this trend was not statistically 
significant. 

In order to account for these test-taking biases on pages 1 and 3, the devia- 
tion of the frequency of response to each item from the above respective means 
was calculated in terms of the standard deviation. Group differences were 
then evaluated on the basis of these mean deviation frequencies. Response 
frequencies to the items of page 2 were entered into 2 x 3 Chi Square tables. 
The emphasis by either group on any one of the three response categories of 
this questionnaire could then be considered in the interpretation of the results. 


C. ANALYSIS oF RESULTS 


The very fact of these differences in test attitudes suggests a possible cul- 
tural difference in approach to self-appraisal. It would appear that the Ger- 
man group took the directions as meaning that they Should select only those 
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occupations which they actually preferred, while the Americans considered 
the merits of each item separately. Whether this may have been a difference 
in a looking-at-the-whole-list approach versus unplanned, disconnected selec- 
tion cannot be told purely from these results. That the Germans were 
decidedly more cautious about committing themselves is evident both from 
their responses to page 1 and from the prevalence of ? responses to page 2. 
The Germans were also more reserved about voicing their discomforts, emo- 
tional and physical, on page 3. From actual observation of this POW group 
it seems doubtful that their morale was so much higher than the American 
soldiers, 

In conjunction with this latter test finding, a clinical observation is of 
interest. Although equal psychiatric facilities were available to both groups, 
far fewer German prisoners came to the attention of the psychiatrist than 
did American soldiers. (None of the subjects in either group studied here 
were patients). However, the symptoms presented by other POW’s who 
were referred for psychiatric observation were of a character seldom seen 
among the Americans (8). While overt depressions, anxiety-hysterias, and 
brief affective psychotic episodes were common among American troops, the 
Germans in contrast most frequently presented such symptoms as mutism, 
paralyses akin to grande hysterie or even catatonic states. It should be noted 
that significantly enough these latter symptoms are not well sampled by 
the CSI,C. 

The items differentiating these two groups are listed in Tables 1-3. There 

TABLE 1 


Per CENT or Likes FOR THE OCCUPATIONS DIFFERENTIATING THE AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
FROM GERMAN Pow’s (144 AMERICANS, 179 GERMANS) 


Americans „like, Per cent like Americans like, Per cent like 
Germans dislike Amer. | Germ. more than Germans Amer. Germ. 
Artist 31.25 9.50 Clerk 44.44 21.23 
Aviator** 47.91 10.06 Factory Manager* 47.22 20.11 
Carpenter 31.95 9,50 Photographer 49,31 24.58 
Dancer* 37.50 5.59 Newsreporter* 40.27 14.52 
Detective* 37,50 11.20 

Doctor 33.33 11.20 Germans like, 

Insurance Agent* 34.03 7.82 Americans dislike 

Singer** 37.50 4.47 Farmer** 13.20 48.60 
Welder** 45.16 11.63 Forest Ranger** 21.53 44.44 
Prizefighter* 27.08 2.79 Nurse 4.86 20.11 


No difference: Actor, Auto Racer, Bookkeeper, Clothes Designer, Cook, Dentist, 
Explorer, Fireman, Florist, Furniture Dealer, Steeplejack, State Trooper, Iron 
Worker, Theatre Usher, Music Teacher, Optician, Plumber, Policeman, Preacher, 
Sailor, Salesman, Soldier, Stenographer, Taxi Driver, School Teacher, Telephone 
Operator, Window Dresser. 


All differences at the .10 level of confidence. ** Indicates the .01 and * the .05 level. 
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is at least less than one chance in 10 that these differences are spurious, and 
in most cases the differences are significant at the .05 or even the .01 level— 
as indicated in the tables. Such empirical results are perhaps susceptible of 
several interpretations. Our aim was not merely to distinguish specific pref- 
erences or even behavior traits. Whether or not either ‘of these groups actu- 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANCE OF Responses To “How WELL Do You Know YOURSELF?” (144 AMERI- 
CANS, 179 GERMANS, N’s DIFFER SLIGHTLY FROM ITEM TO ITEM) 


Americans good, Germans poor: ‘ 


Americans good, Germans poor: 

Making speeches**, Telling a lie**, Dodging responsibilities*, Borrowing things*, 
Making excuses, Imitating others, Maintaining order at meetings**, Advising 
others**, As a leader*, 

Americans good or ?, Germans poor: 

Evading the law**, 


Americans good, Germans poor or ?: 
Remembering faces**, Adjusting to strange places**, Sizing up people**, Making 
friends**, Convincing others**, Cheering people up**, Taking it on the chin**, 
Impressing the opposite sex**, Mixing with strangers**, 


Germans good, Americans poor: 

Giving first aid**, Bargaining*, Keeping engagements*, Repairing things**, Esti- 
mating the time of day**, Avoiding arguments**, Making love, Fighting for 
your rights**, In emergencies**, Controlling temper**. 

Germans ?, Americans poor: 

Selling ideas**, Ridding yourself of something**, Meeting new situations**, Re- 

fusing beggars*, Standing pain**. 
Germans ?: 
Bumming a ride**, Recalling names*, Asking for a raise. 


No difference: Solving puzzles, Making decisions, Holding a job, Paying your debts, 
Telling a story, Competing, Flirting, Telling jokes, Fooling people, Giving orders, 
Entertaining people, Getting a job, Gaining confidence of others, Judging yourself. 

All differences at the .10 level of confidence. ** Indicates the .01 and * the .05 level. 


TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCES ON THE COMPLAINT INVENTORY (149 AMERICANS, 179 GERMANS) 
Per cent 

Amer, Germ. 

Is your appetite good? (no)* J ae ane 
Do you tire easily? (yes) oe sata es 
Have you usually been treated fairly (no)** 61.0' er 
Do you sometimes have nightmares? (yes)* ESH ree 


Do you often feel miserable and blue? (yes) 


All differences at the .10 level of confidence. ** Indicates%the .01 and * the .05 level. 
e 
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ally like these occupations, are good at these acts, or suffer from their avowed 
complaints is not under study. Rather our assumption is that in these re- 
sponses these groups expressed their personal attitudes and, thereby, on a 
group level, their cultural values. While such values may not be apparent 
in any one isolated item, taking our findings as a whole, it may be argued 
that there are at least four sets of values upon which these two groups differ. 

First is a notable difference in the value set upon emotional expressiveness. 
The Americans have a decided preference for the more exhibitionistic occupa- 
tions: artist, aviator, dancer, detective, singer, prize-fighter, newsreporter. They 
consider themselves good at: making speeches, advising others, convincing 
others, cheering people up. And as noted above, they are scarcely loath to 
voice their anxieties and complaints. The traditional emotional reserve of 
the German group is negatively represented in their rejection of these occu- 
pations, and in their positive assertion of such values as: controlling temper, 
avoiding arguments, or (acting effectively) in emergencies. 

Second, there is a distinct difference on the value placed on personal in- 
volvement in a situation. The Americans apparently place greater emphasis 
on social extraversion: making speeches, advising others, sizing up people, 
making friends, etc. The Germans again are more reserved in this respect 
also, and place greater self-esteem on such impersonal achievements as repair- 
ing things, estimating the time of day, etc. The Germans seem to empha- 
size social compunctions as in: keeping engagements, bargaining, or, at the 
most, giving first aid. Taken in this light, the German preference for farmer 
and forest ranger appear as a definite social withdrawal. 

Third, there appears to be a marked difference in the degree to which 
any weakness of the ego is admitted. The very fact that so few Germans 
registered any complaints or admitted to any weaknesses on the anxiety 
questionnaire may be interpreted as at least a hesitance to confess any self- 
inadequacy. Furthermore, even with the Poor-morale group eliminated from 
the American sample, on all items on which the two groups differed, 
the Americans showed more frequently the positive response. Open admission 
of being ill at ease, of gripes, of moodiness, and even of social misdemeanor 
comes easily to these Americans. Acknowledgment of such defects as telling 
a lie, dodging responsibilities, evading the law, are inadmissible to the Ger- 
man group. It may be that for the Germans this is a defensive trend or it 
may be that they place a much higher vatue on the integrity of the self. 
That this kind of weakness does not matter so much to the Americans may 
again indicate a need for social acceptance as a good fellow, a value favored 
over social compunctions. The difference on this general variable may also 
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reflect the age difference, with the younger American group laying less 
emphasis on regulated social behavior and being much more prone to complain. 

Fourth, all of these differences may be interpreted as a difference in emo- 
tional depth. The fact that the Germans chose so few occupations like, that 
they questioned their abilities rather than give definite answers or that they 
were slow to complain or acknowledge inadequacy, all might also indicate 
that they took these questions much more seriously, that they tended to re- 
spond only where it mattered to them. The Americans in contrast seem to 
spread their feelings thin, declaring their likes and dislikes with abandon, but 
perhaps without real meaning. One further sign of a possible distinction 
in emotional depth is the contrast between two items: the Americans declare 
more frequently that they are good at impressing the opposite sex, but the 
Germans advance themselves as being good at making love. 

It is tempting of course to generalize all these differences as reflections of 
an underlying extraversion-intraversion continuum. If this level of gen- 
eralization be permitted at all from such tentative data, it might be more 
meaningful to express our basic variable in terms of needs and defenses, in 
basic personality patterns. One might speculate that the German group 
felt a need to control impulses, particularly anti-social impulses, as threats 
to the integrity of the ego, even if it meant a loss in personal relationships. 
The Americans, on the other hand, seemed bent on being liked, through 
exhibiting themselves or by losing their identity in the crowd, but thereby 
left themselves easy prey to frustration, anxiety, depression, and feelings of 
weakness, 

All the above speculations are dependent, of course, on the temporal situa- 
tion of these two groups. The Americans were a group of comparative 
youngsters who as Ernie Pyle is reported to have remarked, were fighting 
chiefly “to go home.” They were much less personally involved in the war 
than the Europeans, were less enduring of misery, and more ready for 
entertainment, excitement, and opportunities for self-expression and expan- 
sion. The Germans had had their world collapse on them a second time 
in a generation and understandably were less likely to commit themselves 
to anything and more ready to retreat to the farm or forest. Even the occu- 
pations which in the past have been thought of as valued by the Germans, 
doctor, clerk, factory manager, do not as easily attract this POW group. 
Incidentally, the occupation State trooper did not hold the fascination for 
the Germans at this time that one might suppose it would have presented to 
these men when they 10 years younger and were Hitler Jugend. Although 

e 


e 
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this item does not statistically differentiate the two groups, proportionately 
more Americans favored this occupation. 

Another: precaution against our speculations and interpretations arises 
from consideration of the nature of the test itself. As pointed out, the CSI,C 
was designed to differentiate between groups of Americans, not between cul- 
tural groups. The values it unwittingly samples are for the most part 
American values. Perhaps if other items had been included which ex- 
pressed feelings, emotional expressions, weaknesses, etc., deemed acceptable 
or important to the Germans they would not have appeared so reserved or 
selective or, at times, puzzled. Undoubtedly some of the activities listed 
were not only of little interest to the Germans but were practically un- 
familiar to them, e.g., bumming a ride. 


D. SUMMARY 


The responses of a group of Americans and of German POW’s to three 
brief questionnaires were statistically analyzed to determine what contrasting 
cultural values might be reflected. A test taking attitude was discovered 
which was interpreted as meaning that the Germans were more reserved, 
more selective, and more intense in their expression of feelings, while the 
Americans were more expansive, indiscriminate in choice, and showed less 
emotional depth. The two groups appeared to hold different values in four 
areas: degree of emotional expressiveness, degree of social involvement, de- 
gree of ego defensiveness, and degree of emotional depth. At a broader level 
of generalization, it was advanced that these values reflected in the Germans 
a need to defend themselves against being frustrated and hostile, but the 
values of the Americans were open demand for approval and love. ‘These 
interpretations must be restrained by recognition of the respective temporal 
situation of the two groups and of the cultural bias inherent in any such 
questionnaire, 
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COMPARISONS IN PERSONALITY SELF-EVALUATION* 


Department of Psychology, St. Francis College 


Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Self-evaluation is gaining more widespread recognition in the past few 
years than ever before in the educational program. But as yet very little 
basic research in the comparability of self-appraisal of both teacher and pupil 
personality at the elementary school level. has been reported. 

Most of the earlier studies at the elementary school level deal with self- 
evaluation in growth and achievement, rather than with personality per se. 
Nearly a decade ago Russell (20) affirmed that “there seems little reason 
to doubt that, under guidance, pupils can appraise not only the work of a 
period or a day but also help in evaluating a whole unit or larger piece of 
work.” 

A little over 10 years ago Hamalainen (13) summarized existing practices 
in the self-evaluation in the elementary school, concluding that the “extent 
to which a pupil should contribute to his own evaluation is not clear. It 
is certain that he should enter into the process; yet how and and to what 
extent is only partially understood at present.” 

Early development of the ability to evaluate the self is stressed by Findley 
and Scates (12) when they maintain that “partly because of the fact that 
many of the subtler outcomes of learning are difficult of appraisal and partly 
because it is desirable to educate pupils away from the goal of simply striv- 
ing to please the teachers, it is important, certainly, by the middle of the 
elementary grades to begin the development of self-appraisal.” 

Orata (18) rightly deplores the lag between research and practice when 
he states that “evaluation as an integral part of the learning process, is much 


more talked about than practiced.” 


B. SELF-RATING IN PERSONALITY 


Self-rating in personality was at first confined mainly to adult groups. 
However, in recent years it is gaining favor at the elementary school level. 
Stier (21), in a study of 325 children of grades five and eight, found 
that girls are better adjusted than boys at both grade levels. He also found 
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significant sex differences at each of the two grade levels studied. Bonney’s 
(9) study of fourth grade children showed the girls to rate themselves higher 
than did the boys on a group of personality factors. 

In a somewhat different type of study, one based on data from essays on 
“The Person I Would Like to Be,” Havinghurst (14) found clear evidence 
that the normal child or adolescent rates himself somewhat differently at 
different age levels. 

Studies in teacher personality are more frequent than those of elementary 
school pupils, yet most of these deal with adjustment in one form or another. 

There have been some experiments analyzing the numerous elements of 
maladjustment in teachers, and others endeavoring to ascertain if there be 
any relationship between teacher maladjustment and pupil maladjustment. 
Yet rarely does one find comparisons of pupils’ and teachers’ self-estimates 
on specified personality traits. 


C. PROCEDURE 


For the purpose of studying the similarities and/or differences in the 
self-evaluation in personality of both pupils and teachers in the elementary 
school, comparable scales were used. For the pupils this was the Child Per- 
sonality Scale (3) and for the teachers a modified form of the Kelly (15) 
scale, prepared by the writer for an earlier investigation. These two similar 
scales have proved to be comparable measuring instruments (4, 7). 

The scales were filled out by 100 teachers and 1,000 pupils of grades four 
to eight inclusive, in both large and small schools, in public and private 
schools. Both scales contained 22 personality variables, each of which is 
a separate scale in itself. The raters responded by checking each of the 22 
scales on a 10-point continuum. Interpretations were designated at both 
the low and the high ends of the continuum; likewise were the ends stag- 
gered so as to avoid possible halo effect. Each teacher expressed his own 
self-evaluation by checking the point on the scale he considered best descrip- 
tive of himself, g 

Ten pupils drawn at random in each classroom rated themselves on each 
of the 22 personality variables in the same manner. 7 

Means and standard deviations were computed separately for each per- 
sonality variable for the teacher group and separately for the boys and for 
the girls. The small number of males in the teacher group made it inad- 
visable to analyze the teacher ratings by sex. 

? 
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D. Comparisons OF PUPIL AND TEACHER SELF-EsTIMATES 


Fi or purposes of direct comparison all inverted scales were reversed, thus 
making the more desirable the upper portion and the undesirable the lower 


portion of the continuum, with 5.5 the point of indifference. 
Meen Self-Ratings 


Energy end pep 
Intelligence 
Socicbility 
Nervous-calaness 
Populcrity 
Religiousness 
Punctuality 
Courtesy 
Cooperation 
Generosity 
Persistence 
Honesty 


Noutness 


Personality Verisbles 


Patience 
Interests 
Disposition 
Good-sportsmnship 
Boisterous-cuietness 
Boring-entertaining 
Thoughtfulness 

Sense of hunor 


Dependability 


Meachors ++++%0s+*~ 


FIGURE 1 3 
MEAN SELF-RATINGS FOR 100 TEACHERS, 500 Boys, AND 500 GIRLS - 


Boysi-—-------- Girls 


The results plotted in Figure 1 show at a glance the differences and simi- 
larities in the teachers’ self-opinions and those of the boys and girls in the 
elementary grades. The scales showing the’ widest divergence are those for 
honesty wherein the teachers rate themselvs 176 points! higher than boys 
rate themselves and 117 points higher than girls rate themselves. 


1For ease of comparison, fractional differences are ‘multiplied by 100. 
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Next widest points of difference are observed in the scale for courtesy in 
which the teachers rate themselves 174 points higher than do boys and 60 
points higher than do girls. Following closely upon this in points of differ- 
ence between teachers’ self-ratings and boys’ self-ratings are the scales for 
persistence in sticking to a task with the range of difference 163 points, sense 
of humor in which teachers exceed by 162 points, punctuality by 152 points, 
coöperation by 146 points, dependability by 143 points, good-sportsmanship 
by 141 points, neatness by 137 points, intelligence by 122 points, and dis- 
position by 109 points. 

On two scales the wider difference is between teachers’ and girls’ self- 
estimates. These are the scales for sociability with a difference of 137 points 
and for nervous-calmness with a difference of 115 points. 

Just why the teachers should evaluate themselves so widely different, 
more than 100 points, from the self-appraisal of pupils on 13 out of 22 
scales is a question one would like answered. Are the teachers so much 
better adjusted on these components of personality? Or, are they more 
self-centered and conceited? It is hoped that future research may help 
illuminate this point. ) 

A brief study of the scales wherein the differences are smallest reveals 
a few more interesting facts. Both teachers’ and girls’ self ratings practi- 
cally coincide when they judge themselves on popularity. On several other 
scales the difference is negligible, such as the differences of 7 points on the 
scale for neatness, 8 Points on the scale for patience. Herein teachers and 
girls are extremely close in their self-evaluations. 

Several other scales reveal but slightly wider differences, as the scale 
for interest with its 14 Points of difference, boisterous-quietness with 17 
Points, generosity with 21 points, and boring-entertaining with 21 points. 
Slightly greater differences are present in three other scales, that for religious- 
ness with 27 points, and disposition and punctuality each with 30 points 
of difference. 

It will be noted that on only three scales of the entire 22 did the girls 
evaluate themselves’ higher than did the teachers, These are the scales for 
thoughtfulness of others, religiousness, and boisterous-quietness. However, 
the differences are not great, being but 77 points, 27 points, and 17 points 
respectively. But, the teachers’ ratings exceed the boys’ ratings on every 
scale. On only one scale, that for energy and pep do the self-ratings of 
the teachers and those of the boys come close together, the difference being 
but 12 points. This is also the only scale on which the rating of all three 


groups are in close proximity. On the remaining 21 scales the points of 
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difference between teachers’ self-estimates and boys’ self-estimates range from 
52 to 176 points. 


E. COMPARISONS OF TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS 


While Table 1 gives the mean self-opinions of all three groups of raters, 
teachers, boys, and girls, and also in last column shows the “favor” in de- 
scending order, it is also arranged in its first column to show the ranking of 
the mean self-judgments of the teachers. To know in which components 
of personality teachers judge themselves the highest and in which they es- 
teem themselves lower is an important item in the study of personality. 


TABLE 1 

SELF-ESTIMATES OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS ON TWENTY-TWO PERSONALITY VARIABLES 
Rank Personality variable Teachers Boys Girls Favor* 
te Honesty 7.39 5.63 6.22 T GB 
2. Codperation 6.97 5.51 5.95 T GB 
3. Dependability 6.92 5.49 6.33 a OY eaan] 
4, Punctuality 6.91 5.39 6.61 DGB 
5. Persistence 6.91 5.28 5.91 TG B 
6. Sense of humor 6.90 5.28 6.11 TGB 
7. Good-sportsmanship 6.72 5.31 6.23 T GB 
8. Neatness 6.71 5.34 6.64 PAG B 
9. Courtesy 6.70 4.96 6.10 T GB 
10. Disposition 6.53 5.44 6.23 T GB 
11. Intelligence 6.45 5.23 5.91 TAIB 
12. Interests 6.45 5.81 6.31 T GB 
13. Sociability 6.41 5.68 5.04 TOR- G 
14. Generosity 6.35 5.54 6.14 T GB 
15. Energy and pep 6.29 6.17 5.93 T B G 
16. Nervous-calmness 6.18 5.30 5.03 T BG 
17. Religiousness 6.16 5.44 6.43 Gia B. 
18. Patience 6.04 5.31 5.96 T GB 
19. Boisterous-quietness 6.04 5.43 6.21 GT B 
20. Boring-entertaining 6.02 5.13 5.81 TG. B 
21. Popularity 6.00 5.27 5.99 T GB 
22. Thoughtfulness 5.98 5.27 6.75 GTB 


*In descending order. 


Attention to the ranking of the separate scales reveals that for honesty 
well above all the others, being 42 points higher than the scale for codpera- 
tion which ranks second and 141 points above the lowest ranking mean esti- 
mate, 

The next five scales all come within 7 points. These are coöperation, de- 
pendability, punctuality, persistence, and sense of humor. After a drop of 


18 points, one finds the three scales for good-spertsmanship, neatness, and 
© 
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courtesy. Here are the nine components of personality on which teachers 
rate themselves the highest. 

Taking a look at the lower end of the column, one finds that teachers 
judge themselves lowest on five other elements of personality. These last 
five have mean self-ratings very close to one another, ranging from 5,98 
to 6.04. They represent teacher self-opinion on thoughtfulness of others, 
popularity, boring-entertaining, boisterous-quietness, and patience. Two 
scales next in line on the low end with means of 6.16 and 6.18 respectively 
are those for religiousness and nervous-calmness. 

In these seven elements of personality teachers feel themselves much lower 
than on the nine top ranking scales mentioned above. 


F. Summary AND CONCLUSION 


To compare self-evaluation in personality of both teachers and pupils, 100 
teachers, 500 boys, and 500 girls were asked to give self-judgments on 22 
scales of as many personality variables. 

The results shown graphically indicate teachers’ self-opinion to be higher 
than boys’ self-estimates on all scales, and higher than girls’ self-ratings on 
all but three scales, 

Girls’ self-opinion is higher than boys’ self-estimates on all but three 
scales; and, lower than teachers’ self-judgments on all but three scales. 

Boys’ self-opinion is lower than both teachers’ and girls’ self-ratings 
on all but three scales, in which it is higher than girls’ self-estimates but 
lower than teachers’ self-judgments. 

The table shows the relative ranking of the 22 Personality variables, in- 
dicating nine traits on which teachers rate themselves highest and seven other 
components on which they rate themselves lowest. The remaining eight ele- 
ments of personality measured in this study occupy the middle position in 
teachers’ self-evaluation. 

It is hoped that this brief experiment will serve to encourage more of 
the needed research in study of the “self” in the classroom situation, 
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AN INVESTIGATION CONCERNED WITH CHANGES OF 
PREFERENCE WHICH ARE OBSERVED 
AFTER GROUP DISCUSSION* 


Department of Psychology, Bedford College, University of London 


Monica LAWLOR 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


It has been suggested that changes in opinion may occur as a result of 
discussion. Exchange of ideas among groups of people about their prefer- 
ences and values may form or modify individual likes and dislikes. In this 
paper an attempt has been made to suggest under what circumstances such 
changes occur as a result of discussion. Particular attention has been paid 
to the different réles played by individuals within the group in bringing about 
or inhibiting such changes. 

Previous work on the effects of group discussion has centered around the 
discussion and solution of puzzles and problems by groups of subjects. Some 
attention has been paid in this work to the part played by various individuals 
in arriving or failing to arrive at a solution. Extensive work by Watson (5), 
Shaw (3), and South (4), among others, has been concerned with this 
aspect of the subject. Further investigations have been concerned with dis- 
cussions by a group of subjects about some concrete fact; as for example 
Jenesse (2) whose subjects made individual and group estimates of the num- 
ber of beans in a sealed bottle. He compared the accuracy and range of the 
individual guesses with those given by the groups after the problem had 
been discussed. The experiments described in this paper differ from pre- 
vious work in that they are concerned with opinion and preference rather 
than with facts. The groups were faced with no particular problems and 
asked for no group decision of any sort. The discussion which took place 
was therefore an exchange of opinions and ideas of a kind more likely to 
occur in an informal social gathering than at a committee meeting. The 
groups were asked to discuss their preferences for a series of paintings of 
which they were shown coloured reproductions. These groups were not 
established for the purpose of the experiment; well established groups were 


used. 
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B. METHOD or INVESTIGATION 


The results discussed in this paper were obtained from two group dis- 
cussions. Group 4 consisted of five women undergraduates aged between 
20 and 25. Subjects 1, 3, and 5 were English, Subject 3 was an Indian, and 
Subject 4 was an Egyptian. These subjects were asked to rank a group of 
eight pictures in order of preference, they did this once a week for four 
weeks. During the fifth week the five subjects met to discuss the pictures 
and their preferences. After the discussion the subjects were asked to rank 
the pictures in order of preference again; they were also asked to make any 
comments on the discussion which they wished. 

Group B was made up of four women undergraduates, all English; Sub- 
jects 1 and 2 were about 20 years old and Subjects 3 and 4 about 30 years 
old. These subjects were shown a group of 10 paintings and asked to rank 
them in order of preference. Later on the same afternoon they discussed 
the pictures. When the discussion was over the subjects were asked to rank 
the pictures for a second time. 

The members of both Group 4 and Group B were well known to one 
another, each group was made up of a regular university class accustomed 
to working together. The discussions were recorded with the full knowl- 
edge of the subjects, for whom it was not a novel experience, and later tran- 
scribed in full. 

C. ResuLTs anp Discussion 
1. Results from Group A 


a. Changes in preference. The degree of correlation between the sub- 
jects preferences before and after the discussion was estimated, and the differ- 
erice between the first 10 and the second 10 interpersonal correlations was 
tested for significance. It was found that when a ¢ test was applied there 
was no significant increase or decrease in agreement among the members of 
the group as a whole. Within the group some subjects agreed more closely 
while between others there was a decrease in correlation. Table 1 gives these 
results in full. Some of the subjects changed their minds more than others. 
The correlation of the subjects own choices before and after the discussion 
were as follows: Subject 1, r = +.9; Subject 2, r = +.88; Subject 3, 
r = +.9; Subject 4, r = +.83, and Subject 5, r = +.98. 

b. Rôles of the subjects. Subject 1 opened the discussion and from the 
first gave a fairly reliable impression of directing it. She frequently offered 
a new topic for discussion but although the group sometimes followed this 
lead they did not always;do so. Often she seemed to be pursuing her own 
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thoughts rather than attending much to the opinions of the others. Subject 
1 offered information to the group on a variety of topics such as the eating 
habits of pigs and the effect of ending “summer time,” these contributions 
were received without challenge if without enthusiasm. She never dominated 
the group so completely as Subject 4 dominated Group B but she occupied 


TABLE 1 
CHANGES IN INTERPERSONAL CORRELATIONS WITHIN GROUP 4 As A RESULT OF 
Discussion 
d 
rl 12 Difference 
Before After (+ increased 
discussion discussion zi 22 agreement) 
[r has been converted to z to allow 
for the abnormal distribution. 
Conversion from Fisher’s table (1)] 
Subject 1 
With 
s2 —19 —42 —.193 —.448 — 255 
$3 +.04 +.28 +.040 +.228 +.248 
S4 +.14 +.26 +.141 +.266 +.125 
s5 +.14 +.35 +.141 +.385 +.244 
Subject 2 
With 
$3 +.07 «00 +.07 -000 —.07 
S4 +.33 +.42 +.343 +.448 +.105 
S5 +.14 —21 —.141 —.213 —.072 
Subject 3 
With 
S4 —.02 +.23 —.02 — .254 —.214 
$5 +.73 +.88 +.93 +1375 +.445 
Subject 4 
With 
s5 —.09 —.27 —.09 — 277 —.187 


a rôle in which she frequently directed the subject and nature of the discus- 
sion, she kept it going when it began to dribble out and she challenged 
the opinions of the other subjects. She was rather more independent than 
the others, who followed where she went: 

Subject 2 was much more ‘isolated, she spoke little and felt little sympathy 
with the ideas of the other subjects except Subject 3. She preferred the more 
“modern” paintings while the other subjects headed by Subject 1 were heavily 
on the side of representational rather than abstract treatment. This sub- 
ject later reported to the experimenter that she experienced considerable 
frustration and tension during the discussion, she also expressed her views on 
the lack of taste shown by the other subjects with some vigour although she 


seems to have been unable to do so at the time. She became more firmly 
o 
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entrenched in her own opinion as a result of the discussion and reported 
that she felt an emotional need to defend pictures which were rejected by 
the other subjects. This subject’s attitude antagonised the rest of the group 
and considerable tension was aroused, they sensed her unspoken criticism 
and felt that she did not find them worth arguing with. This antagonism 
caused a real’split in the group, particularly between this subject and Sub- 
ject 1. They became more and more unfriendly as the discussion proceeded. 
Subjects 4 and 5 sided with Subject 1 for the most part, leaving Subject 3 
to fulfill an important group rôle. Subject 3 helped the group to retain 
a little of its cohesion. She sympathised with and was friendly towards both 
Subjects 1 and 2. She prevented the divergence from becoming really acute. 
Her manner was pleasant and calm throughout; when her preferences were 
questioned she explained her position without heat and without incurring 
any of the laughter and irritation which almost the same preferences in 
Subject 2 had aroused. Her own views were not altered very considerably 
by the discussion although she changed her preferences in such a way that 
she agreed a little more closely with Subject 1 without materially altering her 
agreement with Subject 2. 

Subjects 4 and 5 were less conspicuous than the other subjects, and al- 
though they spoke quite a lot their remarks did not seem to carry much 
weight. Subject 5 explained her feelings at length but had little interchange 
of ideas with the others, she did not initiate new topics for dicsussion but 
went on talking about the topic which the others had just dropped. Sub- 
ject 4 made a few abortive attempts to lead the group but the other subjects 
frequently interrupted her and sometimes ignored her questions. Subject 5 
changed very little as a result of the discussion, this surprised her as she 
considered herself easily swayed, in fact she was subjected to little pressure 


by the other subjects and never seemed to interest them or be interested by 
them. 


The way in which stable relationships and friendships in the group influ- 
enced the form which the discussion took was important. A comparison of 
the two following extracts from this first discussion illustrates this. Subject 
2 and Subject 3 had certain common preferences; Subject I did not share 
these preferences but the sort of interchange which took place when these 
divergences were discovered differed sharply according to the subjects in- 
volved in it. 

Subject 1 and Subject 2 
S1 I like the lines, everything follows, goes up and round. 
S2 It’s a bit like a birthday card thing though, isn’t it? 
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S1 (laughing). You seem to have got a down on anything that looks 
like its meant to look like. 

S2 It isn’t that but . . . its just sort of ordinary and... 

S1 Well is it? It’s not very ordinary. . . . 


Subject 1 and Subject 3 


S3 But then that’s what is nice about it. 

S1 Oh! You like it? The neatness? 

S3 Yes I like the neatness and the sort of square, or what are those 
shapes, rectangular shapes and the shadows I like that, 

S1 I like the clouds, because they look wooden but they are not really 
clouds, they are just patterns of clouds. 


Subject 1 and Subject 3 attempted to find some common ground to explain 
the differences to find if there was anything they did agree about; while 
Subject 1 and Subject 2 were not prepared to even attempt to find such a 
common meeting ground. This discussion showed that differences in opin- 
ion were less important in deciding where the antagonism would lie than 
feelings of friendship or animosity. Though differences gave rise to argu- 
ment and discussion these differences did not of themselves determine whether 
the arguments would be friendly or hostile. 

c. Analysis of contributions to the discussion. The rôles of the subjects 
are reflected in an analysis of the individual contributions to the discussion. 
A summary of this analysis is given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Group A: ANALYSIS OF THE SUBJECTS’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DISCUSSION 
Number of 
Number of Number of Number of answers 
remarks remarks questions given to 
made to made to addressed questions Total 
particular the group to individuals from all contri- 
Subject individuals in general or group sources butions 
1 8 (48) 16 11 83 
(ratio Q:A+Q .59) 
2 5 22 9 10 46 
(ratio Q:A+Q .47) 
3 6 27 12 12 57 
(ratio Q:A+Q .50) 
4 0 30 15 4 49 
9 (ratio Q:A+Q .79) 
5 3 23 4 7 37 
o (ratio Q:A+Q .31) 


(0) Items in parentheses differ significantly from the expected value, the expected 
value is calculated from the column totals on the binomial theory. P for these items 
is <.01 the remaining items are within the expected ee 
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It will be seen that Subject 1 makes significantly more comments to the 
group as a whole than the other subjects; she also asks more questions than 
she answers. Subject 2 on the other hand makes fewer comments than the 
other subjects and answers more questions than she asks. It will be seen 
from Table 1 that at the end of the discussion three of the subjects show 
increased agreement with Subject 1 whereas three of the four subjects show 
a decreased agreement with Subject 2; it seems as if this difference in the 
way in which Subjects 1 and 2 influenced or were influenced by the remain- 
ing subjects is reflected not only in the rôles which they adopted in the dis- 
cussion but also in the way in which those rôles are seen in this analysis of 
the con€fibutions. 


The way in which Subject 1 timed her remarks is different from that of 
the rest of the group and is important. In the first five minutes of the 
discussion some 17 remarks were made by all Subjects. Of these 9 were 
made by Subject 1 (a significantly large unit). The remainder of the sub- 
jects took longer to get going. Table 3 shows the distributions. 


TABLE 3 
Time DISTRIBUTION OF REMARKS BY SUBJECTS IN Group 4 


Time in 5-minute periods 


Subject 1 2 3 4 5 Total 
‘I (9) 11 11 12 5 48 
2 1 7 6 5 3 22 
3 1 9 7 7 1 27 
4 3 7 9 8 3 30 
5 3 6 (0) 9 4 23 


(0) P < :01 when expectation is calculated on the column totals, 


There seems to be some importance in the timing of questions as well as 
general remarks. Subject 4 asked almost as many questions as Subject 1, 
but since she bunched them for the most Part in the last few minutes of the 
discussion they do not seem to have carried much weight. (She asked 15 
questions during the 25 minutes of discussion of which 7 were asked during 
the last five minutes. The probability of this distribution occurring by 
change is less than one in a hundred, On the other hand the distribution of 
questions by the rest of the subjects does not depart significantly from chance 
expectations.) The way in which Subject 1 times her remarks in very like 
that observed for Subject 4 (Group B) (see Section 2c). Although Sub- 
ject 4 (Group B) had more influence than Subject 1 (Group 4) the pattern 
is sufficiently similar to warrant attention, since both of these subjects exer- 
cised a degree of dominance within their groups, 
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2. Results from Group B 


a. Changes in preference. Results from Group B were treated in the 
same way as those from Group 4. Table 4 shows that a significant increase 
in agreement between all the members of the group resulted from the dis- 
cussion. A ¢ test was applied: t = 3.31 and P < .05. 


TABLE 4 
CHANGES IN INTERPERSONAL CORRELATIONS WITHOUT Group B AS A RESULT oF 
Discussion 
ri r2 Difference 
_ Before After (+ increased 
discussion discussion zi z2 agreement) 


[r has been converted to z to allow 
for the abnormal distribution. 
Conversion from Fisher’s table (1)] 


Subject 1 
With 
$2 —.58 —.32 —.66 —.33 33 
$3 —.22 —.08 —.23 —.08 +15 
S4 +.08 +.18 +.08 +.18 +.10 
Subject 2 
With 
$3 +.66 +.82 +.79 +1.16 T37. 
S4 +.16 +.55 +.16 + 62 +.46 
Subject 3 
With 
S4 +.39 +44 +41 + 47 +.06 


This increase in agreement was not reached by an equal amount of change 
from all subjects. The correlations between the first and second order of 
preference were as follows: Subject 1, r = +.9; Subject 2, r = +-.89; Sub- 
ject 3, r = +.89; Subject 4, r = +.98. It will be seen that Subject 4 
changed rather less than the other subjects. 

b. The rôles of the subjects. This group was considerably less ani- 
mated than Group 4, they had less to say and were less emotionally involved. 
The total absence of acrimony in the discussion made the atmosphere notice- 
ably different from that which prevailed in the other discussion. 

Subject 4 dominated this discussion to a very large extent, she did this 
mainly by focussing the group’s attention with questions and comments. 
Because she quickly established contact with all the other subjects she brought 
to the group such dynamic quality as it possessed. When she began dropping 


more and more out of the discussion it started to fag and finally faded out 
a 
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and so confirmed the impression that she had been the principal cohesive force 
within the group. It was characteristic of this subject that although she 
spoke frequently she seldom spoke at length. It will be seen from an ex- 
amination of Table 4 that Subject 4 modified the preferences of the others 
rather more than they modified hers. 

Subject 2 on the other hand had quite a lot to say, but she explained 
her own point of view at some length. She did not enquire into the views 
of the others as Subject 4 did. Although she responded readily enough, 
hers was a largely passive rôle in which she did little to enliven and integrate 
the discussion. 

Subject 3 made an attempt to adopt the same rôle as Subject 4 but she 
did not start her questions and comments as early as Subject 4; by the time 
she began to contribute to the discussion, the other subjects were all speaking 
freely and this réle was redundant, so that her rather conscious playing of 
it had little effect. This subject was far less spontaneous than Subjects 1 
and 2 and less sensitive to the group atmosphere than Subject 4. 

At the end of the discussion attention became focussed on Subject 1. This 
subject felt that the more like a photographic representation a picture was 
the better; this point of view struck the other subjects as completely unten- 
able. The divergence of opinion here was just as wide as that observed in 
Group 4 and provides a useful parallel. Subject 1 struck firmly to her point 
of view and remained quite unruffled by the protests and laughter of the 
other subjects, and the atmosphere of the discussion remained perfectly friend- 
ly and pleasant. 

A general modification of views in favour of those held by other subjects 
resulted from this discussion. It would seem that a wide divergence in the 
original preferences does not necessarily lead to disharmony in discussion; 
if the atmosphere remains reasonably friendly such differences may even 
decrease. The increase in agreement may not be startling but it may well be 
significant. 

c. Analysis of contributions to the discussion. An analysis of the con- 
tributions to the discussion similar to that used for the results from Group 4, 
showed that the rôles played by the subjects are clearly reflected in the nature 
and distribution of these contributions. The analysis is summarised in Tables 
5 and 6. This summary clearly shows the passive réle of Subject 2 and the 
interrogating rôle of Subjects 3 and 4. Further it will be seen from Table 6 
that although Subject 4 made no more contributions to the discussion than 
the others she distributed her remarks rather differently. Like Subject 1 
in Group 4 she made mpre comments in the first few minutes of the discus- 
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sion than the others. This early activity on her part gave the group cohe- 
sion and gave her a dominant position in it. At the end of the discussion 
she became less active and the others failed to carry on without stimulation 
from her. Later attempts to adopt the réle of integrator are not as important 


TABLE 5 
Group B: ANALYSIS OF THE SUBJECTS’ CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DISCUSSION 
Number of Number of Number of 
remarks remarks Number of questions 
made to made to questions answered Total 
£ particular the group asked by by the contri- 
Subject individuals in general the subject subject butions 
1 6 33 10 5 54 
(ratio Q:A+Q .66) 
2 4 32 6 (9) 51 
(ratio Q:A+Q .40) 
3 4 23 11 2 40 
(ratio Q:A+Q .84) 
4 3 30 14 2 49 


(ratio Q:A+Q .87) 


TABLE 6 
Time DISTRIBUTION OF REMARKS BY SUBJECTS IN GROUP B 
Time in 5-minute periods 


Subjects 1 2 3 Total 
1 i 15 11 33 
2 7 11 5 23 
3 11 10 11 32 
4 (20) 7 3 30 


(0) P < .01 when expectation is calculated on the column totals. 


as those which occur in the first few minutes of the discussion. It is largely 
the timing of questions and comments rather than the quality or type of 
remark which determines the rôle played by the subject. 


D. LIMITATION oF CHANGE 


It is obvious that even when changes of preference occur after a group 
discussion, the extent to which any individual changes his mind is strictly 
limited. Part of this limitation is provided by the greater satisfaction that 
the subject may get from his own present preferences. Where an object is 
capable of giving a person considerable emotional satisfaction either as a 
medium for phantasy or in some other way any change in the person’s prefer- 
ence may be temporary. The rival claims of other points of view may hold 
a brief sway, he may derive some mild social pleasure from agreeing or dis- 


agreeing with someone else or may genuinely findetheir point of view unex- 
€ 
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pectedly satisfactory. But earlier emotional responses may limit the per- 
manence of such changes as do occur when the stimulus to change has been 
removed. The degree of emotional involvement seems important. For this 
reason studies in which subjects discuss relatively meaningless material, with 
which they feel no personal or emotional affinity, are not likely to throw 
much light upon the part played by discussion in producing lasting and im- 
portant changes of opinion. 
E. Summary 

1.. Two group discussions were held, each group consisted of subjects 
who were well known to one another. The subjects discussed their pref- 
erences for the pictures provided. They were asked to rank these pictures 
before and after the discussions. 

2. No general increase or decrease in agreement within Group 4 was 
observed as a result of discussion. Group B however showed a small but 
significant increase in agreement between all subjects after the discussion. 

3. Not all the subjects were equally affected by the discussion. Some 
of the subjects had considerably more influence on the remainder than others. 
Differences in the rôles played by the subjects during the discussion were 
found to be reflected in the changes which occurred as a result of it. 

4. A further analysis of the results showed that the extent to which 
one subject influenced another depended among other things on the timing 
of remarks rather than the quantity, and on whether the subject usually asked 
questions or more often answered them. 

5. The sort of changes in opinion which came about through discussion 
were found to depend on the emotional tone of the discussion rather than on 
the initial disparity of opinion, and on the extent and nature of the changes 
in individuals each of whom responded differently. 
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CHANGES IN A FOLK DANCE ACCOMPANYING CULTURAL 
CHANGE* 


Department of Psychology, The City College, New York City 


Marjorie L. RicHMAN AND GERTRUDE R. SCHMEIDLER 


The new country of Israel presents an opportunity to study the effects of 
rapid cultural change, but interpretation of these observations is difficult be- 
cause so many conditions have varied simultaneously. The establishment 
of a new state, war, and a more or less uneasy period when the fighting 
has ceased, varying proportions of different national groups in the popula- 
tion, and economic pressures are perhaps the major factors in a pattern which 
also includes, for example, changing age-sex ratios, changing religious em- 
phases, and changing political climate. This paper will attempt to present 
and interpret one minor facet of the scene: the modification of a traditional 
folk dance both while the country was fighting a war and also during the 
period when the active fighting was successfully terminated, and large num- 
bers of immigrants came to a nation where they could feel more freedom 
than their forbears had. 

One of the most popular of the Israeli dances is the Hora. It is a cir- 
cular dance, which originated in Rumania, and is danced in the Balkans 
under various names: the Hora in Rumania and Bulgaria, the Kalo in Serbia, 
and the Choros in Greece. The basic design is always the same. A chain 
of dancers with joined hands or arms moves in a circle, with marching, run- 
ning, or jumping steps. The dance starts slowly, and the tempo gradually 
increases until it becomes extremely rapid. 

When this dance was brought to Palestine early in the twentieth century 
by settlers from Russia, Poland; and Roumania, it was danced as follows: 
the dancers formed a circle by clasping their neighbors’ shoulders. Each 
would then step to the left with the left foot, cross the right foot in back 
of the left foot, step left with the left foot, hop on the left foot while swing- 
ing the right foot forward, then step on the right foot and hop on the right 
foot while swinging the left foot forward. This brought them into position 
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to repeat the sequence. The pattern was thus essentially step, step, step, hop, 
step, hop. The dancers faced the center of the circle. 

Two factors in this dance seem susceptible to interpretation in terms of 
social psychology. One is the close circular formation, and the other is the 
unbroken rhythmic character. These might be particularly satisfying to a 
group which, like the Jews of the Near East and Balkans, felt themselves 
hemmed in by hostile outsiders, with their major strength in their in-group 
solidarity, and their major purpose the Perpetuation of an unbroken rhythm 
of religious and family life. Benedict and her followers might also point to 
the Apollonian nature of the Jewish tradition, and the fact that this dance 
shows only minor modifications of a step which is continuously performed 
by all members of the group. This is in marked contrast to the Cossack 
Khazatsky, danced in the same geographical region by a group where Diony- 
sian elements are more Prominent, where men are expected to break out of 
the group pattern into a rapid individual exhibition. 

By the time that the Israelis were fighting actively against the Arabs, two 
patterns of the Hora had evolved. So far as can be ascertained, they ap- 
peared spontaneously among the dancers, and were noted, but not initiated, 
by the more scholarly Jews who were interested in folk dancing as part of 
the Jewish tradition. The first variation was simple but striking: instead 
of hopping, the dancers stamped. The second was that, at a signal from 
one of the dancers, the group would stop their circular motion and would 
sway back and forth thythmically, then would suddenly resume the circular 
movement with a Particularly rapid tempo. 

The marked increase in vigor and assertiveness when the dance step 
changed from a hop to a stamp needs no comment, since it is so obviously 
appropriate to a change from a rather static, peaceful attitude to one of more 
aggressive activity. We will offer, more hesitantly, a tentative interpreta- 
tion of the second change in terms of the group dynamics of that period. 
At the time that the Israelis were surrounded by Arabs, and the Israeli army 


that Is so important in guerrilla warfare: that the person who takes it upon 
himself to give an appropriate command can be assured of active codperation 
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When the period of active fighting was over, and the new state of Israel 
was more firmly established, Arab hatred of Jews created such a danger for 
certain of the Jews who had been living for generations in Arab states that 
a large scale migration began. Jews from Yemen came by the thousands into 
Israel (whereas comparatively few had come earlier) and the efforts of the 
new state were largely directed to encouraging this movement, and then to 
coping with it by developing new settlements, new agricultural projects, and 
as many methods as possible of assimilating the immigrants. By 1947, at 
about the beginning of this period, a new Hora was danced in Israel. The 
basic circle was the same, but the stamping and interruption of the rhythm 
dropped out, and the original steps were altered by the introduction of three 
little running steps, done in place. The new pattern may take the form of 
step, step, hop, hop, 1-2-3 (the running step), step; or of step, step, step, hop, 
1-2-3. This new unit may well be the incorporation of a typical Yemenite 
dance pattern. It seems again to change the nature of the Hora into a dance 
which is more static, gayer, lighter, and less assertive than the wartime 
version. Thus the change in the most popular form of this popular dance 
seems appropriate to the change in the needs of the nation and the cultural 
atmosphere. ‘Travelers who have been to Israel recently as well as during 
the period of active warfare report that not only the Hora, but all the popu- 
lar dances seem at present to be more relaxed, with less forceful body motion. 

‘We append English translations of three popular songs that are used to 
accompany the Hora. The mood differences, and the rhythm differences 
that they imply, are marked. 


Ad or Haboker 


Till light of morning We have but one heart 
Till the first ray dawns Cast iron are we 
Shoulder to shoulder Together in joy 


Circling without end. Together in distress. 


There is strength, our faith is in it 

There is courage—we shall not stir from here 

Even if weary, no one of us will waver 

Though we were shaky, now we're a welded strength. 


Kuma Echa 
Come, brothers, round and round, 


Rest tomorrow, in sun, now resound, 
None here is first and none here is last, 
Hands on shoulders hold firm and fast. 
Shiru Habitu 
How great is the day! The heart glows as the plow breaks the soil. 


Again we shall kindle the earth with a green flame. 
G 
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CONCLUSION 


Changes were spontaneously introduced into a popular folk dance during 
a period of developing national solidarity and active fighting. These changes 
seem to symbolize aggressive activity and individual initiative within a frame- 
work of group solidarity. By the time that the active fighting ended, and the 
major national problems were those of assimilating large numbers of immi- 
grants, further modifications had been added and the wartime changes had 
dropped out. The newer popular version of the dance seems to symbolize a 
static and gayer mood, appropriate at a time of national consolidation and 
social and economic advance. This implies that there is a dynamic harmony 
between the dance rhythms that are satisfying at any time and the cultural 
atmosphere of that period. 
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(Allport, Floyd H. Theories of Perception and the Concept of Struc- 
ture. New York: Wiley, 1955. Pp. 709.) 


ReviewED By RALPH F, HEFFERLINE 


In the 31 years since Floyd H. Allport published his Social Psychology 
this title has survived with distinction in bibliographies and reading lists. 
Students, eager for more of this stimulating author, have asked, “Whatever 
became of him after he wrote that?? With the publication of Theories of 
Perception and the Concept of Structure it becomes clear that for the last 15 
years, at least, Allport has been, for one thing, incubating a general theory. 

The present large volume he regards as a mere “first installment,” in 
which he applies the theory tentatively to the problems of perception before 
generalizing it in a subsequent work to learning, personality, organismic 
behavior at large, and perhaps—although here he speaks softly—to the uni- 
verse itself, 

That he developed his views as “somewhat of a lone worker” was, he says, 
“no one’s fault but my own.” However, considering the monumental un- 
orthodoxy of the achieved product, it seems likely that, far from a fault, this 
self-isolation was a necessary protection from what, to use a term of his 
own, would have been the “antistructurance” of perturbed and solicitous 
colleagues. He reports: + 


Realizing that there was something lacking in his [Allport’s] earlier 


approach, he began . . . to take a different direction. It occurred to 
him . . . that there must be in human behavior . . . some kind of orderly 
and dynamic pattern. The reason why so many attempts to find such a 
pattern have failed . . . seemed to the writer to be twofold. First, the 


approach was not made wholeheartedly, with a willingness to’ break 
from tradition and envisage the pattern as a law or paradigm in its own 
right. Second, such attempts have been forced by the complexity and 
often by the vagueness of the subject matter to compromise with the 
rigorous requirements of objectivity and to introduce . . . explanatory 
concepts of a rather philosophical, telic, and untestable character. What 
was- needed, it seemed to the writer, was neither the familiar and easy 
functionalism nor the intangible notion of a “whole,” a “configuration,” 
or a “field”—but an over-all, explicit concept of Ata (p. xviii). 
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The concept of structure at which he has arrived is, as a structure, so 
mobile and flexible as to call for no codrdinate concept of function to sup- 
ply dynamic. It postulates a prevailing unity in nature and suggests that 
there may be, “some one basic structural paradigm that is universal, that 
characterizes and unites the orders from the meson, proton, or electron up 
to organized society.” At no level does one have to evoke a doctrine of 
“emergence” to confer “vital” structure by some mysterious process. “‘Struc- 
ture should probably be presumed to be pervasive and to be lawfully con- 
nected everywhere if it is to exist at all.” This lawfulness may not be 
fully demonstrable, though, by quantitative statements, important as these 
are for science, but, instead, may require prior consideration of “non-quan- 
titative, or structural, law.” 

After announcing in the Preface the revolutionary scope of his under- 
taking, Allport devotes himself to a painstaking review of other men’s work 
and refrains from formal development of his own theory until the last chap- 
ter. Meantime, however, while appraising the strengths or shortcomings 
of present formulations of perception, he skillfully interweaves brief Passages 
or even whole sections—and once, at least, an entire chapter—whose main 
Purpose isto supply background for his own Position. As a result, he 
brings the reader to the official Presentation pre-tuned and receptive. Retro- 
spectively, it seems almost that Allport has permitted these other theories 
a kind of farewell parade before—for himself, at any rate—all their edible 
Parts are swallowed up into the capacious rumen of his own system. 

Three preliminary chapters deal with the criteria of “successful theory,” 
with the “methodological crisis,” and with the range of phenomena that may 
properly be included under perception. s 

The basic criterion of objective method he takes to be “denotation.” This 
may be an unfortunate term to try to brighten up for special use. As em- 
ployed by Allport, it means “not merely ‘pointing out’ or ‘demonstrating’ an 
object, but actually, physically contacting or encountering it.” Where the 
contacting must be of an inferential sort he speaks of “quasi-denotation.” 
According té him, “denotation is the principle that lies behind operationism, 
though the operationists themselves have not clearly recognized it.” 


“Public” operations are not more trustworthy than “private” because 
they are public, They are both trustworthy and public because they are 


denotive (p. 20). 
The “methodological crisis” is the familiar problem of phenomenology 
versus physicalism. Koffka’s question, “Why do things look as they do?” 
haunts Allport. He adfhits that Phenomenological report fails to meet the 
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criterion of objectivity, for it defaults with respect to observer-detachment, 
encounterability, and publie operations. “But still it is part of the total 
picture. Have we a right to ignore it?” He feels that phenomenological 
report by and large is veridical—i.e., agreement exists between percept- 
description and the related physicalistic experience of the object. ‘There 
is somehow’ built. up in the organism a dynamic pattern of events that 
we can say, for want of a better way of expressing it, is approximately ‘in 
tune’ with the world about us.” Yet in giving some place to phenomenology, 
“we must do so not because we feel that the observer who has the experi- 
ence can describe it accurately, but because no one else can describe it at all.” 
Allport tentatively concludes: 


We must . .. use phenomenological description in conjunction with 
as full and careful a study as possible of the physiological aspects and 
a record of the subject’s outwardly observable behavior. Such an 
objectively oriented part of the investigation is basic to any attempt 
to construct a sound and general theory. The study of these two 
realms combined, and the effort toward their conceptual integration 
within the total pattern of the organism’s behavior, thus constitutes a 
workable basis for the theory of perception (p. 56). 


Thirteen theories are then examined in separate chapters. They are, with 
names of the individuals most closely associated with them: core-context 
(Titchener), gestalt (Köhler), topological field-theory (Lewin), cell-assem- 
bly (Hebb), sensory-tonic (Werner and Wapner), motor adjustments (Free- 
man), adaptation-level (Helson), probabilistic functionalism (Brunswik), 
transactional functionalism (Ames group), directive state (Bruner, Post- 
man, et al.), hypothesis (Bruner and Postman), learning (Hull, Tolman), 
cybernetics (Wiener, McCulloch and Pitts). 

Special attention is given to what particular aspects of the “perceptual 
aggregate” each theoretical approach tends to emphasize or neglect. . All 
of them “encapsulate? or “excapsulate” something, and this is related to 
what Allport calls the “inside-outside problem.” Every “object,” he says, 
is resolvable into a structure. This is the “inside-structuring of the ‘object.’ ” 
But the structure into which it is resolved is a part of a more inclusive struc- 
ture. This is the “outside-structuring of the ‘object.’” 

Many of the theories come off badly with respect to their handling, or 
even recognition, of this problem. Lewin, for example, shrinks the indi- 
vidual to a dimensionless “point-region”; then, by “everting the content of 
the inner physiological structure,” he confusedly, by such notions as the 
“valences of goals,” makes it “a part of the outsjde field.” Gestalt theory 
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Proper gets its notion of the “determinative whole,” which selects and shapes 
its own parts and operates by a set of laws peculiar to itself, not, according 
to Allport, directly from perception but, instead, from unacknowledged 
metaphysical assumptions. Allport does not deny that unique “whole- 
character” appears when parts exist and operate together, but, rather than 
attribute structure to the organizing activity of wholes, he conceives wholes 
and whole-character to be a by-product of structure. 

Theories with a motor emphasis receive special commendation. Werner 
and Wapner, in investigating the patterns of tonus which distort veridi- 
cality, are “‘on the track of something important.” G. L. Freeman, although 
not particularly concerned with perception, is perhaps more appreciatively 
reviewed than any of the others. Freeman’s contributions to the “physiology 
of set” are congruent with a structural view, and terms like “proprioceptive 
backlash” fit in with Allport’s emphasis on cyclical effects. 

Directive-state theory comprises the spate of experiments and interpre- 
tations which have in recent years played up the rôle of motivation, per- 
sonality, and social factors in non-veridical perception. Allport finds here 
a tendency to put a “pre-perceiver” or “manikin” into the organism. He 
is especially dubious of the argument for “perceptual defense,” preferring 
to account for the findings by assuming a differential latency for taboo and 
non-taboo perceptions. 

He rejoices that Bruner and Postman went on to reformulate their ver- 
sion of directive-state and deals with their later work in a chapter entitled 
“Hypothesis-Theory and the Revival of Set.” The remaining blemish of 
these theorists is that they did not make a sufficiently explicit and physio- 
logically-oriented exploitation of the concept of set. So Allport goes ahead 
himself to complete their work in a further chapter called “Beyond Hypoth- 
esis-Theory: Toward a Structural Theory of Set-Dynamics and Interaction.” 
Since he speaks of this as “a part of a more general viewpoint to be dis- 
cussed later,” it is obvious that this is the view of perception to which he 
Personally commits himself. 

What Bruner and Postman called “the strength of the hypothesis” be- 
comes, on the physiological side, “the energy of the set.” Stimulus-input has 
two effects, both necessary for threshold attainment. First, it supplies ele- 
ments or events necessary, in a non-quantitative sense, to complete the make- 
up or “structure of the aggregate”; second, it increases the “total quantity 
of energies in the aggregate.” Stated otherwise, stimulations have a “kine- 
matic aspect” (concerned with the geometry of motion, connectedness, and 
events), and a dynamic oy “energic” aspect. The threshold “represents the 
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point at (or just above) which, with increasing set-energy and format com- 
pletion, the percept suddenly appears, and just below which, with decreas- 
ing set-energy and incompatibility of the input with the set-structure, the 
percept suddenly disappears.” 

Allport proceeds to develop some interesting formulas which specify the 
conditions under which perception will be veridical or non-veridical. On 
the one hand there is the question of whether the set or “hypothesis” is itself, 
veridical or non-veridical, and, on the other, whether the stimulus-input 
consists of “denota” or “deforma.” 

The notion of increments or decrements to the resting strength of a 
response is not, of course, a novel one in behavior theory. Allport will be 
gratified to find in Skinner’s Verbal Behavior, when published, a treatment 
of threshold which, in some respects, is strikingly like his own. Skinner, 
while disdaining to fill the “empty organism” with physiological apparatus 
and resorting, instead, to bare “response probabilities,” accounts for height- 
ened probability of response by such concepts, for instance, as “supplemen- 
tary evocation.” . 

In reviewing the manner in which learning theories deal with perception— ; 
and, somewhat alarmingly for Allport, tend to incorporate it under the head- 
ing of “discrimination”—the examples discussed are those of Hull and, to 
a lesser extent, Tolman. While admiring the logic of their methodology, 
Allport finds the “molar approach” unnecessarily restrictive and “inter- 
vening variables” deficient in explanatory power. Also, in Hull’s system— 
which Allport loosely equates with “behavior theory”—chains of responses 
are treated as occurring in linear fashion, with one link “triggering off” 
the next, and with both starting- and ending-points arbitrarily selected. As 
will be seen shortly, for Allport everything must come full circle. 

Cybernetics, or “the system viewpoint,” gets a high mark for technical 
competence, particularly in its fearless approach to neurophysiology. “‘Feed- 
back loops” and “reverberating circuits,” in line with Allport’s own struc- 
tural concept, appear to be satisfyingly circular. 

Allport’s general theory, which he calls “a theory of event structure,” 
defies compression into a résumé. At one point he himself instructs the 
reader to reread a long section just concluded, since it calls for “unusual 
detachment from familiar ways of thinking.” Actually, he presents 
nothing which is strikingly novel and his manner of statement is a model of 
clarity. What is remarkable is the patient, unassuming boldness with which 
he spells out the complexity of the universe in terms of hierarchical pat- 
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Although he does not say so, except for relativity theory and nuclear 
physics, it is obvious that Allport has been strongly influenced by the sci- 
ences which deal with “fine structure”—biochemistry, cytology, crystal- 
lography, genetics, etc. Stereochemistry concerns itself with the arrange- 
ment of atoms within the molecules, and physics has resorted to the non- 
quantitative calculus of groups to describe atomic patterns. Readers famil- 
iar with discussions of ion-transfer, enzyme-systems, polarization cycles, and 
the like, may feel that what Allport has done is to extend the microscopic 
to the macroscopic. As a matter of fact, initial interest in his theory may 
be greatest outside psychology. 

Allport’s universe is dynamic everywhere and needs no agents of any 
sort—including quantitative laws—to get it going. Organismic phenomena, 
which are cyclical, are structured of “ongoings” and “events.” A particular 
ongoing, if examined, is itself revealed to consist of “lower-order” on- 
goings and events. Events occur at the points where cycles of ongoing touch 
or are “tangent to” each other. Events are non-quantitative ; they are simply 
“yes or no” or “all or none.” They are “dichotomies” which denote on- 
goings temporally and spatially. Tangent cycles can “contribute” events 
to each other (“positive interstructurance”), or one may “prevent” or “in- 
hibit” events in the other (“negative interstructurance”’). 

The “e lay” (complexity) of a cycle depends on the “circuital” or 
“kinematic” layout of component cycles. The number of other cycles which 
it has “in parallel with” it provides its “ ‘n’ lay.” Also, “the subcycles mak- 
ing up a larger cycle can repeat themselves, with definite time periods of 
completion, so that the probable density of event-points will also depend upon 
another feature or lay of structure”—i.e., the “repetitive” or “ ‘r’ lay.” 

By deploying these properties of cycles in multitudinous profusion and 
by working up to cycles of cycles of cycles Allport advances from the micro- 
scopic to the macroscopic. [It would have aided his reader immeasurably 
if he had published here some diagrams of the type that he included in a 
current journal article (1)]. Sets, nativistic or acquired acts, personality, 
society—all are cyclically operating structures, although in relation to each 
other they may be sub- or superstructures. Variability of operation is handled 
by the concept of “structural probability,” which is concerned with “density 
of events” in the “event-regions” of structures. Whether a structure will 
operate at all depends on completeness of the “‘c’ lay,” or kinematic pat- 
terning, How much it will operate—i.e., the energic aspects of structure 
which make a place for and incorporate quantitative or dimensional con- 
siderations—depends Eponshe richness and operation of the “ ‘w lay” (parallel 
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cycles) and on rates of operation (repetition) in the “ ‘r lay.” The prob- 
lem of meaning is dealt with in a manner which follows the notion of “re- 
duced cues” into the intricate manifold of Allportian structure. 

The problem of negative entropy in organisms—i.e., what is the “biasing 
principle” by which increasing randomness and the trend toward “heat death” 
is locally reversed ?—is speculatively touched upon by alluding to relativity 
theory’s dictum that curvature of space is greatest in regions of “matter” or 
“greater density of the field.” 

Allport’s theory is hardly of the sort that would make it appropriate to 
start thinking up an experimentum crucis. Instead, its implications go so 
deep that their systematic development, if feasible, will promote and constitute 
a radical reorientation of scientific outlook and methodology. A program 
of experimental research is under way, Allport says, to “render the theory 
operational,” but the detailed plans of this program are left unstated. In 
its full scope it will obviously emphasize investigation into the “physiology 
of set.” However, in Theories of Perception and the Concept of Structure 
Allport has been content in this connection simply to appropriate in toto 
the experimental work of G. L. Freeman. He has found no occasion even 
to refer to the highly relevant work of men like R. C. Davis, Robert Malmo, 
and Donald Lindsley, and he has given no indication of the techniques to be 
used or specific problems to be tackled in further investigations of set. 

The immediate impact of his book will be on readers who need only this 
additional stimulus-input to bring to threshold their own similar “set-per- 
ception aggregate.” The fact that a man of Floyd Allport’s scientific re- 
spectability and stature has dared to think and say such outlandish things 
will reduce their own “perceptual defense” against what has been felt to be 
scientifically taboo, Others may react at first with indifference or annoy- 
ance. 

Allport believes that all that is new in his theory is the generality which it 
achieves with a few basic postulates. Without raising the question of priority 
(which might not disturb Allport, anyway), it is perhaps appropriate to 
mention a work with which he is apparently unacquainted—L. L. Whyte’s 
The Unitary Principle in Physics and Biology (2). This English physicist, 
who was capable of seeing the possibilities of jet-propulsion when it was 
nothing more than Whittle’s “crackpot idea” and who then promoted it to 
practical realization, has also profoundly questioned the “quantity principle,” 
has postulated a basic principle of pattern (which he calls “form”), and has 
articulated a new skeleton rationale for science in a fashion uncannily like 
that of Allport. These independent constructions „on the part of two differ- 
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ent men seem to indicate which way the wind is beginning to blow, or, more 
literally, what kind. of theories are now reaching threshold. It is this re- 
viewer’s opinion that Allport’s present volume, or its sequel to come, will 
be a landmark in the history of psychology and, perhaps, in that of the 
whole scientific enterprise. 
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